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Aet.  I.-^Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Character  ofth§ 

Burmese. 

(Commanicated  by  the  Rct.  O.  H.  Hough.) 

THE  aathority  which  Great  Britain  maintains  iln  the 
east,  must  be  regarded  by  every  impartial  observer  as 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  subsequent  welfare  land 
improvement  of  a  very  largo  proportion  of  mankind. 
Hence  the  present  operations  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Ganges,  must  excite  peculiar  interest  in  the  minds  of 
those,  who  expect  from  them^  under  Divine  Providence^ 
an  enlarged  sphere  of  benevolent  exertion,  and  an  ex- 
tended influence  given  to  rational  liberty.  Every  man 
who  possesses  even  the  feelings  of  humanity,  must  re* 
joice  in  the  humiliation  of  arrogance,  and  the  down- 
fall of  oppression,  in  seeing  the  reign  of  injustice  re- 
pressed and  that  of  righteousness  promoted.  That  this 
has  been,  in  some  degree,  the  happy  effect  produced  by 
the  British  Government  in  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Wherever  its  influence  is  felt,  millions  are  exempted 
from  the  most  unnatural  tyranny,  and  no  species  of 
thraldom  exists,  but  that  which  has  its  foundation  in 
the  delusion  and  voluntary  surrender  of  its  captives. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
the  sway  of  despotism  has  been  less  controuled  by  any 
correct  feeling  or  sentiment^  or  which  exhibits  a  stronger 
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2  On  the  Manners  wfid  Character 

specimen  of  its  iojurioas  effects  apon  the  physical  and 
moral  powers  of  mankmd^  than  the  Bunpan  dominions. 
When^  therefore,  we  see  that  the  British  conquests  in 
India  have  issued, — not  in  the  destruction  of  its  inhabit- 
ants,  but  in  their  improvement,  that  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  well-beins  of  society,  has  been  established  as 
for  as  civil  jurisdiction  can  consistently  operate,  and 
tiiat  increasing  evidence  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
free  and  well  regulated  intercourse,  is  constantly  ex- 
t^ibited;  therft  ^a^n  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  ^de  oi| 
which  our  best  wishes  lean  respecting  the  present  con* 
test  in  Bi^ma^. 

Although  consideraI]|Ie  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
inpifal  improvei^ent,  may  be  seen  on  this  side  the  Gan- 
ges, yet  the  pourse  of  truth  has  been  much  impeded 
by  peculiarities  in  the  native  religious  chi^racter.  In 
Xh^  T^yitm^jfL  dominions  however,  the  same  peculiari- 
ties are  i\ot  to  b.e  found  which  have  here  formed  such 
iipi^iediments  in  tl^e  way  of  moral  improvement ;  and 
ther^fo^e,  while  the  present  wi^r  is  ppening  a  new  sphere 
for  ^h^  ^xtensio^  of  British  influence,  greatei^  facilities 
foif  ^s  f^jpfects  in  t!^  diffusion  of  truth,  will  consequent- 
Ijr  t)|e  a^f^rded. 

I](itherto  the  inducements  presented  to  foreigners  to 
yisit  the  Burman  dominions,  have  been  so  few,  that 
Litt^  informs^tion  has  been  acquired,  excepting  what 
Ijf  lOct^s  tp  the  general  policy  and  character  o^  the  go- 
y^rpme^t*  Qf  those  who  have  yisited  the  country,  the 
greatest  part  having  resided  therein  for  the  purposes 
^  trade,  have  possessed  but  little  leisure  for  particular 
enquiries  into  the  stat^  of  the  country  and  its  popula^ 
tjion;  and  whenever  an  individual  has  manife3te,d  a,  ^is- 
position  for  ^iq^iiiry,  it  has  ever  been  th.^  poMpy  ojf  the 
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government  either  te  vitbtiold  or  difiiguise  erery  fact 
which  concerned  the  internal  or  physical  resources  of 
the  country.  Correct  informatioii  respecting  these  in- 
deed, could  only  be  acquired  by  long  residence  in  tb» 
country^  by  intimacy  with  the  goyeinment  itself^  and 
It  familiar  acquaintauce  with  the  language.  The  po- 
pular manners  and  customs  have  alone  beeu  open  to 
observation,  and  as  far  as  these  and  the  little  alreaady 
known  of  the  genius  and  physical  capabilities  of  tha 
people,  may  be  adduced  as  giving  weight  to  an  opinioK^ 
it  may  be  safely  said»  that  the  obstacles  to  mental  and 
moral  improvement  in  the  Burman  dominions^  are  nei- 
ther so  numerous  nor  so  formidable,  as  those  which  have 
presented  themselves  in  this  country.  It  will  be  seeo 
that  many  of  those  barriers,  which  in  some  measure 
check  the  intimacy  that  leads  to  a  friendly  relationshifi^ 
are  not  of  the  same  magnitude  in  that,,  as  in  this  coun-i^ 
try. 

CasUt  which  has  separated  thalndian  oommunitgr  in* 
to  so  many  divecsified  ^ects,  and  the  motto  of  whiob 
is^  ^' taste  not,  handle  not,"  has  no  existence  in  the  Bur- 
man  Empire.  There,  society  is  founded  on  a  basis 
that  would  admit  the  existence  of  the  most  liberal  in- 
stitutions. There,  no  individual  through  fear  of  per- 
sonal defilement  is  deterred  from  acting  in  every  case 
according  to  those  rales  which  secure  entire  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.  While  in  many 
other  countries,  official  rank,  wealth,  and  respectabili- 
ty of  character,  create  the  only  lines  of  distinction,  tho 
path  to  honor  and  influence,  is  here  equally  open  to  aU 
without  the  least  distinction* 

The  priests  have  their  religions  .peenliarities  ;  but 
jDven  these  have  no  relation  to  t^aste.  These  peeulia- 
titles  are  seen  in  their  monastic  habits,  their  yellow  ap* 
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parel^  their  shaven  heads,  their  nnshod  feet,  their  sober^ 
meditative  demeanor,  and  in  their  morning  perambula- 
tions to  receive  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  monasteries  may  be  considered  as  the  lite- 
rary as  well  as  religious  institutions  of  the  country. 
Into  these,  ^vithout  restricting  themselves  to  any  limit- 
ed term,  young  men  in  their  noviciate  enter,  consider- 
ing  it  a  merit  which  will  hereafter  meet  its  sure  reward^ 
to  deny  themselves  indulgences  enjoyed  by  other  men, 
to  assume  the  yellow  cloth,  to  deprive  the  head  of  that 
ornament  which  nature  has  bestowed,  to  taste  the  fan- 
cied sweets  of  abstraction,  and  employ  their  minds  in 
committing  to  memory  extracts  from  the  books  they  es- 
teem sacred.  The  age  or  previous  character  of  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood,  forms  no  objection  to  their 
admittance.  Present  intention  is  the  only  subject  of 
investigation,  and  this  is  done  by  an  established  cata* 
chetical  form.  Persons  of  all  ages,  from  the  mere  youth 
to  the  hoary  head,  assume  the  sacred  habiliments  and 
character;  even  conjugal  and  paternal  affection  are  not 
nnfrequently  smothered  by  the  superstitious  wish  of  self- 
consecration  to  this  sacred  order.  To  reject  a  wife  and 
family,  to  abandon  tliem  to  distress  and  suffering,  are 
esteemed  acts  of  religion  in  any  individual  who  wishes 
to  enter  it,  and  his  thus  doing  is  esteemed  an  eminent 
attainment  in  piety,  and  a  meritorious  result  of  self-de- 
nial. It  is  related  that  Gautama,  the  last  Boodh,  in  one 
of  his  incarnations,  while  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
not  only  suffered  banishment  to  a  remote  and  solitary 
place  for  giving  away  a  white  elephant,  but  during  the 
term  of  his  expatriation  attained  to  such  an  eminent 
degree  of  self-denial — as  to  yield  up  first  his  son  and 
daughter  to  slavery^  and  then  his  wife  to  the  importnni* 
ties  of  another. 
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The  priests  perform  no  labour^  except  what  is  consi^ 
dered  as  particularly  meritorious,  and  this  consists  in 
eradicating  the  grass  and  shrubs  which  sprout  up  around 
their  monasteries  and  the  pagodas.  They  never  ride  on 
horseback,  nor  eat  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ; 
and  such  is  their  reverence  for  the  yellow  cloth  which 
covers  their  bodies^that  they  view  it  as  disgraceful  to  pass 
underneath  any  building,  or  convey  tl^emselyes  through 
any  aperture,  while  to  do  so  even  by  bending  the  head» 
would  save  them  the  trouble  of  avoiding  any  obstruction 
which  may  happen  to  stop  their  path,  or  of  encompass* 
ingit  by  a  protracted  circumambulation.  They  restrain 
their  minds  from  all  attachment  to  the  fair  sex ;  and  no 
female  ventures  to  approach  a  pdest,  unless  to  perform 
some  religious  duty,  or  present  some  pious  offering, 
nieir  puUic  duties  consist  of  recitations  from  the  Dzats, 
«aid  to  be  revelations  of  Gautama  relating  to  his  own 
history  throughoutbis  previous  transmigrations,  in  which 
the  consequences  of  works  of  merit  and  demerit  are  il* 
lustrated  by  his  own  personal  example ;  and  in  repeat- 
ing extracts  from  other  writings  esteemed  sacred,  which 
tend  to  enforce  the  duties  of  morality  as  taught  in  their 
system  of  religion.  On  days  of  public  worship,  they 
edify  their  congregations,  which  assemble  in  Zajfois  or 
sheds,  contiguous  to  some  pagoda  of  importance,  by  re« 
peating  their  liturgy  or  form  of  religious  service,  when 
the  auditory  evince  their  devotion  by  their  humble  pos* 
tare,  by  elevating  their  hands  with  the  palms  united,  and 
by  regular  responses.  The  priests  affect  the  most  en^ 
tire  disinterestedness  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
limctions ;  but  their  worldly  wants  are  always  amply 
supplied,  and  they  uniformly  receive  the  tribute  of  a 
veapectful  and  reverential  public :  even  their  monaste- 
lies  are  not  approached  or  passed  with  the  feet  cover* 
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ad.  Mwly  of  tbem  are  kamed  ia  the  Pali  or  Magudha, 
hat  tba  great  m^iority  exhibit  evident  marks  of  mental 
alotb  and  iaaaity. 

The  sacred  writing;^  of  the  Barmeae,  are  reported  t5 
haye  been  transcribed  in  the  most  miracaioon  manner 
in  one  day  from  the  original  copies  first  pat  iata* 
legible  form  by  yahabs^  or  pfiest^ly  on  the  Island  of 
Tke^h9i  (Ceylon)  nearly  four  hundred  years  after  tho 
supposed  fiwnihitation  of  G(natama»  and  about  a  centu- 
ry previous  to  the  Christian  tera.  These  writings,  em^ 
braoittg  overy  science  natural  and  religious  within  th« 
scope  of  their  Author's  reputed  universal  and  infish 
Uble  knowledge,  amount  to  somie  thousands.  Few  of 
Ihcm  are  read  by  the  priests,  and  fbwer  still  by  th« 
leading  pmrt  of  the  public.  The  middling  vMl  lowef 
classes  of  society  atre  content  with  knowing  little  more 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion  than  what  is  ascer* 
tained  from  the  puMic  form  of  worship.  This  an<i 
nounces  the  three  gnmd  objects  of  religious  homage 
Qodf  (or  his  sui»titute  a  pagoda  or  image,)  Fait  or  thA 
immutable  law  or  course  ofthings^  and  the  PrieUkofjd, 
The  fundaoiental  moral  precepts  are  five,  and  are  mere*- 
ly  prohibitory ;  they  fbrbid  the  destruction  <yf  animal 
liTe;  tbefit,  lyiilft>  aNlttkefy,  and  drinking  ardent  spirits/ 

It  would  require  avMume  to  give  a  ikotch  of  all)  tho 
IparticnlaTs  which  the  Burman  religion  embraced ;  it 
m«y  be  enough  to  remark  in  addition  to  the  above,  that 
tho  doctrine  of  transmigration'  is  lAo^t  firmly  beltev^ 
od,  and  also  the  final  anbihilatioil  of  animal  Hfe,  al^ 
Oe  destracti<m  of  matefial  stibstanees.  Every  thf ng 
is  mutable  but  FaM^wiiich  is  eternal;  and  while  ttat 
ordams  the  final  destmction'  of  piMiinttfiintd,  it  baa 
provided  that  another  m^Mriai  aniveiM  shall  of  itself 
■acessarily  arise^  aild  thus  suioetldsiv^ly^  ^  iffflHiimm. 
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CTeii  tiidr  God  or  Deity  is  a  sabject  of  merit  and  dome* 
rit ;  bo  bag  andetgone  incamatioiui  as  beast,  as  maa^ 
and  as  a  celestial  beiQg.  He  has  beea  paaid^d  repeat* 
ofily  millions  of  years  in  bell,  has  enjoyed  ages  of  Ben- 
anal  happiness  in  the  NfU  oonntry,  and  is  now  in  Niek*^ 
baa^,  or  annihilation. 

The  Bnnaese,  considering  the  moral  features  of  their 
religions  system,  and  their  being  snrronnded  with  ob- 
jects qf  misery  both  among  beasts  and  their  own  species, 
which  they  are  taught  to  contemplate  as  the  eflEects  of 
retributive  justice  awarded  by  irresistible  and  nnmer- 
cafnl  Fate,  ought  to  be  a  pious  and  orderly  race  of  men. 
In  this  respect,  however,  little  can  be  said  in  their  fa* 
Tonr.  Of  theii  religious  character  it  may  be  observed, 
that  wl^ile  it  exhibits  little  of  persona/ concern  and  anx- 
iety, and  appeaES  to  be  unmixed  with  ienthnsiasm,  it  ex- 
bibits  on  all  occasions  a  sufficiently  conspicuous  faitb 
in  the  religion  of  their  country.  The  religion  being 
national,  is  therefore  pepti&ir,  and  every  appearance  of 
dissent  presents  just  cause  for  criminal  prosecution* 
The  Borm^se,  thetefore,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  deeply 
impressed  with  9ordial  regard  for  their  religion,  as  with 
the  dnty  of  conformity.  While  this  is  the  case,  a)- 
though  they  apparently  attach  credit  to  the  doctrines 
of  their  Aikeologtf,  as  it  may  with  propriety  be  termed^ 
Mch  is  tl^  genins  of  theic  minds,  and  so  tittle  is  theirs 
a  religion  of  the  affections,  that  a  car^nl  observer  will 
sea  veaaon  to  believe,  that  arguments  in  favour  of  truth 
•ouM  not  be  forcibly  applied  without  producing  soma 
degree  of  conviction.  They  exhibit  in  matters  of  re* 
l^op,  just  that  state  of  nund  and  that  exterior  deport- 
nent,  which  might  be  expected  from  a  people  among 
wbnm  secular  aatfaority  clams  dominion  over  the  freo 
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exercise  of  conscience.  The  despot  of  the  realm^  by 
one  word  coold  annihilate  Boodhism  with  all  its  mo- 
nnmental  memorials  and  imagery;  and  with  the  same 
ease,  coold  ordain  the  observance  of  a  new  religion. 
We  may  judge  then  with  what  affection  the  Bnrmese 
now  adhere  to  the  one,  and  with  what  sincerity  they^ 
would  be  attached  to  the  other  if  upheld  by  the  same 
authority. 

The  days  of  public  worship  are  pointed  out  by  the 
change,  the  first  quarter,  the  full,  and  the  last  quarter  of 
tile  moon.  Those  of  the  full  and  new  moon,  are  observed 
with  more  general  attention.  The  grand  annual  festival 
happens  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  (about  March.)  It 
i^  a  time  both  of  hilarity  atfd  homage.  On  this  day,  or 
rather  during  three  days,  religions  prostration,  music 
and  dancing,  masquerades,  pugilism,  throwing  waterup- 
•n  one  another,  puppet  shows,  and  comic  scenes,  make 
up  the. festive  jumble.   . 

Religious  duties  consist  in  building  pagodas  and  or- 
namenting them  with  gold  leaf,  in  forming  large  and  small 
images  of  Gautama,  in  erecting  monasteries,  zayats,  and 
bridges,  in  digging  tanks,  in  supporting  the  priesthood 
by  donations  of  food,  cloth,  &c  in  prostrations  before 
pagodas  and  images,  in  presenting  before  them  lighted 
candles,  clusters  of  flowers,  umbrellas  of  various  des- 
criptionis,  rice  and  fruits ;  in  erecting  high  poles  and 
suspending  long fla^s  on  their  tops;  in  casting  bells  and 
hanging  them  near  their  pagodas,  or  contributing  to  any 
of  these  objects  ;  in  attention  to  the  recitations  of  the 
priests,  and  whenever  an  offering  is  made,  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  merits  of  it  may  be  enjoyed.  The  use 
of  the  bells  is  to  proclaim  to  the  celestial  regions  the 
fiact  of  presenting  an  offering;  and  the  person  who  thus 
announces  the  fact,  is  both  worshipper  and  bell-man. 
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Nearly  allied  to  tbe  reli^oa  of  the  Bormese  are  their 
snperstitioas  ideas.        They  have  their  fortuaate  aad 
unfortunate  days/and  no  affair  of  importance  is  ander- 
taken  withoat  consulting  astrologers.       The  particu- 
lar day  and  hour,  with  the  position  of  the  planets,  are 
carefully  observed  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  A  nian*s  for« 
tune  may  be  read  on  the  lines  of  the  palm  of  bis  hand. 
They  believe  in  tbe  existence  of  evil  spirits,  ghosts, 
and  witches,  in  demoniacal  possessions,  and  tbe  use  of 
charms.  The  effect  of  bullets,  swords,  and  spears,  may 
be  restrained  by  the  power  of  fascination,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  epidemical  or  other  prevalent  diseases,  pre- 
vented by  making  terriic  noises,  placing  a  hideous 
representation  of  a  face  near  the  door  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  or  wearing  charms.  According  to  their  ideas  the 
cholera  has  been  several  times  expelled  from  Rangoon 
by  the  noise  arising  from  the  simultaneous  discharge  of 
cannon,  muskets,  and  beating  the  houses  with  bamboos! 
In  the  year  1823,  when  the  cholera  was  extensively  fa- 
tal in  ils  effects,  the  supreme  court  at  Ava  issued  an  or- 
der that  the  inhabitants  should  wear  the  title  of  the  heir* 
apparent,  written  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  in  tbe  hole  of 
the  lobe  of  their  ears,  as  an  infallible  specific  against 
the  effects  of  that  destructive  demon.     If  a  vulture 
perch  upon  a  house,  some  awful  calamity  threatens  its 
inhabitants,  and  they  immediately  abandon  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  it  may  be  supposed,  leads  them 
into  the  absurdity  of  propitiating  their  future  destiny 
by  offerings  of  food  to  animals ;  a  deceased  friend  may 
thus  be  nourished  in  the  form  of  a  four-footed  or  i'ea- 
thered  animal,   and  in  some  future  period  of  existence 
the  good  deed  repaid  with  ample  interest.  Carved  ima- 
ges of  the  most  ridiculoos  shapes  are  to  be  seen  in  ma- 
ny places,  the  superstitious  representatives  of  different 
Vol.  IV.  B 
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Nats  or  demons.  Astroloprers  aro  numeroas,  and  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession. A  great  proportion  of  them  are  Brahnncns,  or 
professors  of  Hindooism,here  called  Ponnas,  who  have 
been  born  in  the  country,  or  have  emigrated  from  Assam 
or  Hindoost'han.  Burmans  also  embrace  the  profession. 
The  order  is  highly  respected,  but  not  esteemed  so  sa- 
cred as  that  of  the  priesthood. 

IHie  medical  department  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
control  of  superstition.  Its  influence  is  often  seen  in 
the  collection  of  medicinal  roots^  the  method  of  com- 
pounding medicines,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  ad- 
ministering them.  Of  books  which  treat  of  the  nature 
of  diseases,  the  virtues  of  medicinal  roots  and  plants, 
the  art  of  compounding  them,  and  their  specific  quali* 
ties,  they  have  a  considerable  nambar.  Shops  of  drugs 
and  medicine  are  in  full  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
public.  With  surgery, however,  they  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted. 

Their  funeral  solemnities  are  conducted  with  decen- 
cy. The  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  either  by 
incineration  or  burial.  The  former  is  esteemed  the 
most  honorable.  The  corpse  is  inclosed  in  a  coffin,  or- 
namented with  gold-leaf  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and,  followed  by 
the  mourners  dressed  in  white,  is  borne  to  the  public 
place  of  interment,  (which  is  without  the  city  or  town) 
the  procession  being  usually  preceded  by  the  music  of 
vind-instruments  and  drums,  and  the  presents  intend- 
ed for  the  priests  who  may  be  invited  on  the  occasion. 
The  presents  usually  consist  of  pieces  of  cotton  cloth, 
Migarcane,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  place  ofincineration,  fuel  is  placed  under  the  coffin, 
the  moveable  ornaments  being  first  taken  away,  and  the 
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corpse  is  consnmed,  after  which  the  bones  are  inter* 
red.  Infants  and  crimiDals  are  bnried,  as  welt  as  tho 
poorest  part  of  the  commnnity.  All  funeral  proces- 
sions must  pass  ont  of  a  city  by  a  particular  gate,  call- 
*ed  the  Funeral  Gate,  and  no^  corpse  must  be  carried 
towards  a  city  or  town  where  the  G<overnors  nsually  re- 
'side.  The  banks  of  the  Aiy^twotte,  are  not  select* 
ed  for  the  performance  of  fCineral  obsequies,  like  the 
banks  of  tho  Ganges,  neither  are  its  waters  regarded  as 
possessing  any  sacred  qualities,  nor  are  they  in  the 
least  degree  the  object  of  superstitious  reverence.  The 
business  of  the  priests  at  funerals,  is,  to  recite  some 
portion  of  their  sacred  books,  and  to- receive  presents ; 
but  it  is  not  customary  for  them  to  take  any  other  part 
in  funeral  ceremonies,  unless  at  the  incineration  of  their 
own  order,  in  which  they  render  personal  assistance. 
As  food  is  generally  given  them,  and  they  do  not  eat  iu 
the  afternoon,  funerals  are  usually  attended  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  customary  to  preserve  the  corpses  of  priests 
a  long  time  previously  ta  incineration.  This  is  done 
by  embalming  the  body  after  remt>vin<;f  those  parts  and 
fluids  most  liable  to  become  offensive,  and  then  cover- 
ing it  with  goldleaf.  A  8in<^ularinstance  of  barbarity 
often  occurs,  when  a  woman  dies,  advanced  in  a  state  of 
|i:estation.  The  foetus  is  taken  out,  and  disposed  of 
by  a  separate  interment.  When  it  is  known,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  funerals,  the  fees  of  the 
local  authorities  are  increased,  it  is  also  known  iu  what 
this  shocking  custom  has  originated. 

In  the  music  of  the  Burmese  there  is  far  more  noise 
than  harmony.  They  make  use  of  wind  and  stringed  in- 
struments, brass  plates  of  different  tones,  and  drums  of 
various  sizes.  For  the  sake  of  noise  they  will  uccom- 
pany  the  instrumental  mosic  by  striking  together  two 
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pieces  of  split  bamboo^  or  tbe  palms  of  Um  liands.  They 
are  evidently  aaacquainted  nvith  tbe  nature  of  tones 
and  harmony,  all  their  airs  being  wild,  irregoiar,  and 
discordant.  Their  stdnged  instruments  may  be  caH. 
ed  tbe  guitar  and  harp.  They  are  struck  with  tbe 
finger  and  are  usually  accompanied  by  the  voice.  This 
species  of  music  is  private  or  domestic  ;  the  f orraer, 
brass  plates,  and  wind  instruments,  are  used  on  public 
occasions,  as  when  religious  offerings  of  a  peculiar  kind 
are  made^  in  the  procession  of  funerals,  and  in  dw- 
ces. 

Their  amusements  consist  of  dancing,  comic  scenes, 
buffoonery,  masquerades,  fire -works,  cock-fighting,  pu- 
gilism, &c.  Their  dancing  is  not  saltatory)  but  is  per- 
formed by  various  contortions  of  the  body,  arms,  fingers, 
and  legs,  communicating  to  a  stranger  more  of  a  painful 
than  pleasing  sensatiou.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
games  of  chance  and  skill. 

Tbe  means  of  improvement  in  knowledge  pecidiitr 
to  the  country,  are  extensive ;  but  idleness  and  oppitea* 
sion  destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  influence  which 
they  would  otherwise  have.  Educatiop,  however,  is 
general.  A  great  proportion  of  the  men  can  read  and 
write.  It  has  been  said,  that  his  present  majesty  has  a 
person  of  poetic  talents,  on  whom  he  bestows  bis  royal 
patronage,  and  who,  in  return,  delights  tbe  ^'  precious 
ear"  with  the  measured  lines  of  his  own  composition.  It 
is  common  for  court  ladies  to  cultivate  literature;  and 
many  in  the  humbler  spheres  of  life  are  found  not  iHr 
attentive  to  the  advantages  of  education.  The  monas- 
teries are  freely  open  for  the  admission  of  male  pUf^ 
pils,  in  which,  under  the  gratuitous  tuition  of  the  pri^ta^ 
they  learn  to  read  and  write  on  a  plan  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  denominated  Lancasterian.       Other 
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schools  on  lira  same  plan,  are  estaWtsbed  and  tott- 
dacted  by  private  individvafai  for  a  BKoderate  compen- 
sation, in  whieh  both  boys  and  girls  are  promiscoons- 
]y  adtnitted  cm  ^tpuA  terms,  and  to  equal  adrantages. 
There  is  no  such  tiumg  known  as  a  classic  «daoatioo; 
no  definite  period  of  time,  or  course  of  study,  is  ever 
-contemplated  by  the  pupil,  as  the  term  and  the  m^Mt 
of  his  application. 

The  TH^ar  or  liie  common  Burnum  language,  is  Aiat 
which  is  taught  throoghout  the  country,  being  the 
-only  one  universally  spoken  >in  it;  it  is  that  in  wUoh 
all  commercial  and  judicial  business  is  transacted,  and 
all  the  records  of  the  Bigh  Court  of  the  Empire  pre- 
served. In  common  ivriting  the  Bnrmans  use  a  thick 
fMtper,  blackened  with  charcoal,  and  a  pencil  of  soft 
.stone.  Royal  and  Court  orders  are  written  with  an  iron 
;atyle  upon  along  palm  leaf,  cut  to  a  point  at  each  end. 
•Books  are  written  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  pal- 
myra  leaf,  and  when  inished,the«dges  are  trimmed  and 
sometimes  beautifully  gilt.  Copies  of  books  are  taken 
by  young  priests  in  monasteries ;  other  individuals 
also  may  be  emjrfoyed  in  copying  books,  for  wages  «t 
the  rate  of  about  one  rupee  for  an  sit^aor  twelve 
leaves.  The  writing  is  made  legible  by  rubbing  the 
leafwitfi  oil.  Prose  works  arecommoaly  read,  as  weH 
as  poetry,  and  are,  some  of  them,  works  of  fiction,  and 
others,  teligious;  of  the  latter  kind  the  Dzat  and  Woot- 
to,  or  tibose  books  which  iHustvate  the  inflaence  of  me^ 
rit  and  ^merit,  are*  most  extensively  read.  Historic 
cal  works  are  scarce,  and  tberefove  but  little  read.  Few 
individuals  have  the  means  or  the  opporCunity  of  col'- 
lecting  private  libraries.  The  Pali  or  Afagtfdba  lan- 

guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Sungskrit.      In  the  monaste- 
ries it  is  aeea  in  its  original  character,  but  it  is  common- 
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ly  written  .and  taught  in  the  Barman  character.  This 
language  is  rarely  acquired  except  by  those  who  pat  on 
the  sacred  vestments  ; — bat  as  the  priests  direst  them- 
.selves  of  these  at  pleasure,  and  revert  to  the  common 
walks  of  life, individuals  in  these  may  be  fooiid  who  un* 
derstand  it.  The  language  is  not  esteemed  peculiarly 
sacred,  but  is  viewed  much  in  the  same  light  as  the  He- 
brew is  viewed  by  Christians. 

.In  the  formation  of  their  matrimonial  connexions 
there  is  generally  an  appropriate  preface  of  personal 
acquaintance  and  plighted  love.  This  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed where  society  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  women 
are  subject  to  no  restraints  except  those  which  good 
manners  impose.  In  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  little 
expense  is  incurred  either  of  time  or  money  ;  a  feast  of 
good  things,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  bridescroom, 
js  prepared,  in  which  the  assembled  family-cimnexions 
participate.  .  The  married  pair  taste  a  mixture  of  the 
tea-leaf  steeped  in  oil,  (which  is  the  form  of  sealing 
all  contracts)  eat  together  from  the  same  plate,  and 
amidst  the  best  wishes  and  blessings  of  all  concerned, 
exchanging  their  reciprocal  promises,  '^they  twain  are 
made  one  flesh  ;"  after  which  the  guests  retire,  and  one 
pillow  figuratively  reminds  the  wedded  lovers  that  they 
are  no  longer '^  two."  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the 
perpetuity  of  conjugal  felicity,  the  sacred  torch  often,and 
sometimes  in  a  very  short  period,  begins  to  burn  with  a 
dim  light;  the  atmosphere  which  at  first  surrounded  it^ 
is  no  longer  the  simple  element  of  love;  and  concussions 
soon  follow,  which  burst  asunder  the  feebly  caustruct- 
ed  fabric.  Perhaps  in  no  country  is  the  marriage  contract 
regarded  with  so  little  respect,  or  maintained  with  so 
little  propriety,  as  it  is  in  Burmah.  No  disgrace  is  at- 
tached to  a  divorced  husband^or  wife.    Slight  oecasions 
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orio^inate  verbal  abuse,  and  these  qaarrcis  are  often  pro- 
tracted till  the  husband  and  wife  seek  that  remedy  which 
18  to  be  found  in  this  country  in  any  common  court  of 
justice.  The  magistrate  listens  to  the  wishes  of  the  par* 
ties,  pronounces  the  gr&ve  decision  of  separation,  and 
his  conscience  is  equally  satisfied  with  the  reception  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  rupees  paid  by  both  parties,  as 
with  a  conviction  that  he  has  rendered  justice  in  the 
case.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  party  becomes 
tbeplaintiffand  the  other  the  defendant;  in  which  case^ 
the  jud<re  finds  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  matter  in 
d'sputc  by  receiving  the  whole  costs  from  the  plaintiff, 
and  meeting  his  or  her  wishes.  The  claims  which  amo- 
ther-in-law  has  over  her  son-in-law,  amounting  to  a  lit- 
tlemorethan  three  years*  maintenance,  or  an  equivalent 
in  money,  founded  on  the  fact  of  her  having  nursed  his 
^vife^  sometimes  produce  unhappy  consequences. 

Polygamy  is  not  only  allowed,  but  it  abounds  in  the 
country.  Money  is  not  oflfered  to  obtain  a  female  as  a 
wife,  but  for  the  purchase  of  bond-maids,  who  become 
concubines  to  their  masters.  If  a  concubine  of  this 
sort  wishes  to  be  released,  the  terms  of  her  departure 
are  made  easy  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
her  services.  A  high  sense  of  female  chastity  not  being 
prevalent,  nor  highly  regarded  by  the  other  sex,  pros- 
titution becomes  a  natural  and  extensive  consequence. 
The  male  sex  conceive  that  by  nature,  they  are  both 
ph\sically  and  mentally  superior  to  the  female;  in 
which  the  female  acquiesces.  Hence  are  seen  lordship 
in  the  one,  and  subjection  in  the  other.  A  brother  ex- 
ercises over  a  sister  and  a  husband  over  a  wife,  control 
at  pleasure,  and  applies,  if  need  require,  the  shoe,  the 
rod,  the  foot,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  even  the  point 
of  the  elbuw,  to  correct  the  frowardness  or  obstinacy  of 
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the  "xveAex  vessel."  Among  the  higher  and  more  polite 
circles,  however^  this  right  is  not  so  mach  exercised  as 
acknowledged. 

However  inconsistent  the  fact  may  appear  with  the 
estimation  in  which  the  female  character  is  held,  it  is 
certain,  that  tbroughont  the  country,  female  influence 
strongly  and  irresistibly  diffuses  itself  in  domestic  and 
even  public  concerns.  The  wife  or  a  Judge  or  Governor 
is  often  seen  at  his  side,  assisting  in  the  decision  of 
causes ;  aud  the  wives  of  Viceroys  and  other  high  offi« 
cer8,  arc  often  permitted  to  hold  their  own  courts  and 
decide  independently  on  petitions  presented  to  them. 
Women  of  all  ranks  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  freedom,  ap- 
pear abroad  unveiled,  whenever  they  choose,  ornamented 
according  to  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the  country,  and 
add  zest  to  public  scenes  of  amusement  by  their  pre- 
sence and  gaiety. 

The  Burmese,  for  obvious  reasons,  have  not  attended 
to  those  improvements,  or  opened  those  sources  of  ex- 
terior comfort  and  convenience,  which  in  civilized  conn- 
tries,  contribute  to  smooth  the  rotighness  of  human  life* 
Idleness,  a  prevailing  evil  among  them^  united  with  the 
despotic  nature  of  their  government,  fetters  exertion,  re- 
tards the  progress  of  useful  speculations,  and  circum-* 
scribes  the  exercise  of  genius.  It  is  not  therefore  strange 
that  a  country  so  populous,  should  exhibit  strong  fea- 
tures of  rudeness  and  barbarism.  Even  roads,  which 
seem  to  be  among  the  first  requirements  of  public  con- 
venience, among  them  are  extremely  irreg;ular,  devious^ 
and,  to  all  but  travellers  on  foot,  of  difficult  passage. 
There  are  no  inns  to  furnish  refreshments  to  an  itinerant. 
The  only  accommodation  to  be  found  bearing  jany  resem* 
blance  to  inns,  are  sheds,  most  of  which  are  open  at  the 
sides^  and  called  Za^aU.    These  are  the  firuits  of  piety^ 
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rather  than  of  pablic  spirit.  Their  looal  sitnaCion  being  ■ 
determined  by  the  fancy  oi  their  conatractors,  they  are 
met  vritb  at  various  distances^  but  most  frequently  near 
▼illaires^  and  in  the  vieinity  of  pagodas.  They  are  ub^ 
occupied,  aad  open  to  the  ingress  of  any  one.  *  Here,  iC 
the  weary  traveller  should  find  a  pot  of  water  to  queneb 
his  thirsty  placed  there  for  common  use,  the  piovs  act  of 
some  indiyidaal,  his  expectations  are  lulfilled,  and  ba 
looks  to  the  bazar  for  his  bill  of  fare,  and  to  the  way« 
side  shed  only  for  shelter. 

Generosity  or  hospitality  is  not  among  the  practical 
virtues  of  the  Burmese ;  on  the  contrary  they  arc  cold^ 
hearted,  unfeeling,  and  suspicious,  contemplating  mi« 
eery  or  suffering,  in  wbaterer  form,  with  indifference  and 
apathy.      No  public  institutions  of  charity  or  benevo- 
lence appear,  to  proclaim  a  general  interest  in  the  com*- 
fort  or  conyenience  of  the  less  happy.  On  the  contrary^ 
avarice  and  selfishness,  the  two  reigning  passions  of  tha 
Burmese,  preclude  the  exercise  of  right  feelings  toward 
others,  shutting  up  ^^  bowels  of  compassion."      To  tha 
existence  of  such  a  state  of  feeling  it  is  probable  tha 
nature  of  the  government  contributes.      The  petty  arts 
of  tyranny  practised  by  subordinate  civil  officers,  are  a 
terror  to  the  public,  and  create  between  man  and  man, 
that  jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  root  out  confidenqe 
and  annihilate  the  best  feelings  of  humanity.    The  wri- 
ter of  this  article,  witnessed  in  the  eastern  road  leading 
from  the  town  of  Rangoon  to  the  great  Pagoda,  a  Bur- 
inese  lying  on  the  ground  under  a  suspension  of  his  fii- 
culties  by  a  fit      He  fell  while  walking  with  a  compa- 
Bion,  which  was  no  sooner  discovered  by  the  latter, 
thaushe  departed  with  all  possible  speed.      No  indivi- 
dual approached  the  miserable  sufferer.  The  writer,  not 
aware  of  any  evil  consequence^  went  towards  him,wb)ea 
Vol.  IV.  C 
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iseveral  voices  Tronrindividoals  at  a  fliatance,  nr^ed  him 
to  retire.  On  enquiring  their  reasons^  they  replied^  ^^you 
Mrill  meet  with  difficulty  from  g:overnnient^  the  map 
may  report  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  something,  and 
yon  may  be  called  upon  to  answer  as  a  thief."    This  was 
an  effeetfiat  check  to  the'offerctf  any  assistance.  In  sncb 
a.  state  of  things  there  ean  be  found  little' benevolence, 
kindness,  or  hospitality  ia  exercise,  particularly  to- 
wardsstrangers.    Should  there  bear  disposition  on  some 
occasions  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  feelings  of  hurna* 
Bity,  great  precatvtion  ^s  necessary.     In  bestowing  the 
fruits  of  benevolence,  >one  is-strongly  reminded  of  out 
Saviour'^  advice,^' Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the 
dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 
trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend 
you"      Under  such  ciroumstances  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  -to  what  extent  hospitality  inay  be  safely 
iBhown.  'If  a  traveller  meet  a  stranger  m  a-^solltary  path, 
bis  fancy  traces  in  him  the  Kneaments  of  a  thief  or  a 
robber,  and  if  they  pass  each  other  merely  with  mutual 
iooks^f  suspicion,  each  deems  himself  fortunate. 

Travelling  by  boats,*which  affords  the  greatest  person* 
ml  comfort,  presents  the  danger  of  banrds  of  robbers  wtn> 
often  attack  withknives  and  muskets,  and  make  ^a  clean 
sweep"  of  whatever  portable  effects  can  be  seized,  to 
the  jeopardy,  and  frequently  to  the  destruction  of  the 
lives  of  their  possessors.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  how- 
ever,  that  the  view  which  these  remarks  would  other- 
wise present,  should  in  some  respects  be  qualified. 
There  do  exist  among  the  Burmese  friendly  relations 
and  tiesof  consanguinity,  which,in  private  life,  are  seen 
80  to  operate  as  to  soften  in  some  degree  the  ^sterner  fea- 
tures of  their  public  character.  Among  relatives  and 
friends  between  whom  there  is  a  mutual  and  thorough 
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ftcq^arntance,  feelings  whfcfi  originate  generons  actfona^ 
the  duties  of  hospitality^  kind  deportment,  and  sympa- 
thy^ prevail  over  those  views  of  mere  personal  cons'do* 
ration,  which  govern  the^  general  course  of  their  lives 
in  their  civil  connexion  with  one  another.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  incapable  of  strong  attachments,  norof  ex- 
ercising the  social  virtues  ;  and  could  their  public  cha- 
racter be  formed  in  a  different  mould  from  that  in  which 
flleir  system  or  government  has  already  cast  it,  they 
would  be  found  by  no  means  destitute  of  those  elemen- 
tary principles  which  combine  ta  form  the  happiness  of 
civilized  society. 

The  Burmese  cannot  Be  considere  J  as  having  a  pecu*^ 
Bar  propensity  to  loquacity,or  to  inquisitivenesa.  But  they 
are  sociabte  and  communicative  on  all  common  topics^ 
and  are  inclined  to  discuss  disputed  points.  They  aro 
not  inquisitive  to  any  laudable  or  profitable  extent,  aa 
their  inquiries  seldom  issue  in  the  promotion  of  usefhl 
knowledge.  There  are  various  reasons  why  a  Burmaik 
does  not  indulge  an  inquisitive  disposition  to  any  great 
extent ;  one  is,  that  he  confides  fn  the  wisdom  and' exam- 
pte  of  his  ancestors.  The  common  doctrine  that  a  maa 
cannot  be  wiser  or  better  than  his  progenitors,  greatly  pre* 
vails.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  King  or  the  officers  of 
Crovemment  often  monopolize  the  fruits  of  ingenuity  to^ 
themselves,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  ingenious.  A  maa 
excelling  in  any  profession  of  art,  enjoys  the  honor  of 
ministering  hfs  productions  to  the  king, or  to  some  person 
of  official  rank;  but  ho  sefdom  finds  the  honor  attend- 
ed with  much  profit  to  himself.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, a  spirit  of  investigation  must  necessarily  lie 
dormant.  Mistrust  forms  a  barrier  against  inquiry.  A. 
Burman  rarely  gives  correct  information  ;  and  ho  never 
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expoct^  tp  t^qeive  it.  Erery  thing  bcw  i$  told  to  a  ere- 
daloQs  ear^  aod  nothing  but  the  most  palpable  demon- 
stration can  convince  the  nnder^tanding, 
.  Upon  ordinary  topics  of  conversation,  however,  the 
Bnrmes^  are  not  reserved.  On  the  contrary,  they  often 
jdi^pl^y  their  colloqnial  abilities  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. Not  possessing  much  irritability^  they  are  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  an  argumentative  discussion  in  a  tern- 
j)erate  manner.  They  are  seldom  vehement  in  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  appear  cool,  collected,^  and  considerate* 
!rhey  are  not  insensible  to  the  pp^ver  of  wit,  or  illiberal 
in  their  approbation  of  it. 

The  manners  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
,  society  are  unobtrusive,  civil,  and  without  embarrass- 
ment.      The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manners  of  the 
highest  class,  with  this  qualification,   that  they  are  mill- 
ed with  i)^cia/  haughtiness.      Both  sexes  are  easy  and 
Batural  in  their  personal   deportment,   particular  in* 
,  showing  their  respect  on  those  occasions  where  they 
^  think  it  due,  complimentary  and  courteous  in  their  ex- 
pressions, and  excepting  the  very  lowest  class,  modest 
.  and  decent  in  their  appareL    Tke  most  uncivil  part  of 
the  community,  are  the  followers  and  attendants  of 
the  officers  of  Government.    When  out  of  the  presence 
,  of  their  masters,  they  are  unceremonious,  rude,  yile  in 
.  their  language,  vexatious,  and  cruel.  The  form  of  obei- 
•   sauce  which  an  inferior  pays  to  a  superior,  is  the  same 
,  as  in  the  act  of  religious  homage.   The  profoundest  act 
of  obeisance  consists  in  kneeling  and  benditig  the' fore- 
head to  the  earth;  the  common  act  consists  in  kneel- 
ing and  elevating  the  hands  in  i'ront  of  the  face  with 
the  palms  united.      An  inferior  sits  in  the  presence  of 
,^  his  superior,  it  being  considered  a  mark  of  disrespect 
to  appear  above  him.      In  the  presence  of  the  highest 
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antboriiies,  a  man  is  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  sit* 
.ting  upon  a  mat  unless  by  favour.  The  form  ofsitting  is 
partly  on  one  side  Mrith  the  feet  turned  backwards,  it  be- 
ting considered  highly  impolite  to  extend  the  t'oet  or  turn 
the  back  towards  any  person  of  distinguished  character. 
Bamboo,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  in 
great  abundance,  is  the  principal,  and  in  many  iustan- 
,ces,  the  only  material  used  in  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ing  houses.  Holes,  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
receive  the  posts,  which  are  more  or  fewer,  according  to 
.  the  size  of  the  house.   Mats,  made  of  split  bamboos,  form 
the  outside  covering,  inside  partitions,  and  sometimes 
the  floor.   But  commonly  the  latter  is  made  by  splitting 
the  material  into  quarters^  laying  them  down  in  a  series, 
^tnd  tying  them  to  the  transverse  poles  with  split  rat- 
tans.       Leaves  of  the  Nipah  tree,  called  here  Danee, 
.compose  the  roof,  and  a  house  not  positively  uncom« 
,  fortablc>  and  sufficiently  capacious  for  a  small  family, 
is  constructed  at  the  moderate  expense  of  thirty  orfor« 
ty  rupees.    Men  of  high  rank  and  ample  means^  build 
.their  houses  in  the  same  form,   with  posts  of  teak ;  the 
sides,  partitions,  and  floor,  are  boards  of  the  same  wood, 
.  and  the  roof  is  either  made  of  leaves  or  of  flat  tiles. 
These  tiles   are  burnt  like  t)ricks,  each  about  eight 
inches  long, five  wide,  and  nearly  one  thick,  jutting  over 
at  the  head  about  an  inch,  by  which  they  retain  their 
position  upon  the  rafters.       They  are  laid  double,  the 
lower  edges  of  one  series  projecting  over  and  lying 
upon  the  heads  of  the  next  lower  series,  thus  forming  a 
«  defence  from  wind  and  rain,  and  presenting  a  good  de- 
gree of  security  from  exterior  fires.      The  monasteries 
.  are  built  in  the  same  manner,  having  two  or  three  roofs 
.  elevated  one  above  another,  and  in  many  instances 
^  their  cornices,  angles,  and  eaves,  ornamented   with 
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carved  work  of  flowers,  fio^ures  of  elephants,  of  priesti^ 
and  of  other  forms  which  have  no  existenci!)  bat  in  th^ 
superstition  of  the  people.  The  posts  of  the  houses 
and  monasteries  bemg  inserted  from  two  to  four  or  five 
feet  in  the  ground,  are  often  subject  to  the  depredations 
of  white  ants,  and  to  rapid  decay. 

The  old  palace  at  Araarapoora  is  built  of  teak,,  the 
roofs,  piled  upon  each  other  to  a  great  height,  diminish 
in  size  as  they  ascend,  and  form  the  appearance  ofa 
lofty  spire.  The  exterior  and  interior  parts  are  cover- 
ed with  gold  leaf,  and  the  whole  exhibits  a  resplendent 
object  to  the  beholder.  His  present  Majesty,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  grandfather  about  June,  1819^ 
has  since  built  a  new  palace  at  Ava,  a  few  miles  below 
the  former  capital,  of  which  he  took  possesston  about 
March,  1824. 

The  pagodas  are  solid  masses  of  masonry,  varying  \h 
their  height,  of  a  conical  form,  covered  with  plaster 
formed  of  sand  and  lime,  and  many  ofthem  with  gold  leaf. 
The  large  Pagoda,  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  m 
a  north-west  direction  from  Rangoon,  and  called  Shwa^ 
dagon  Porah,  is  a  splendid  and  magnificent  monument 
of  heathen  superstition  and  idolatry.  According  to 
its  history,  the  foundation  was  laid'  soon  after  the 
supposed  annihilation  of  Gautama.  If  this  be  true,  it 
xnust  have  existed  for  a  period  of  about  two  thousand 
and  three  hundred  jrears.  Since  its  erection  its  size  has 
been  increased  by  successive  additions.  The  story  re- 
lates, that  a  short  time  previously  to  the  expiration  of 
Gautama,  two  merchants,  who  were  brothers,  went  to 
pay  him  homage,  and  make  him  offerings;  on  desiring 
some  memorial  of  him  as  an  object  of  worship  for  theif 
countrymen,  be  lifted  up  his  right  hand  and  strok- 
ing  his  head,   extracted  four  hairs   and  presented 
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ttrem  to  'one  of  the  merchants-,  then  with  his  left  hand 
extracting  four  more,  and  presenting  them  to  the  other, 
he  commanded  them  to  go  to  the  hill  Tlrien-kok-tara, 
and  under  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Ookkaldba, 
(near  which  place  the  hill  was  situated)  enshrine  them 
with  thestaflf  of^fifatiAto-^Aan,  the  water-dipper  of  G«m- 
rta-gwi,   the  bathing-garment  of  Katha^pa,  -his  divine 
brethren^  who  had  preceded  him.     The  waters  of  the 
five  great  rivers  'Crenga,  Yamona,  Atseera-watee,  Ma^ 
hee,  and  Thara-'poo,   and  of  the  five  hundred  lesser  ri- 
vers, were  not  sufficiently  excellent  to  wa^h  the  hairs 
for  the  purpose  of  enshrining  them;  nor* were  the  waters 
ef  the  lake  And-toatat ;  the  waters  of  the  hill  men" 
Jtoife-^ard  alone  were  sufficiently  excellent  for  this  purpose* 
They  hearing  the  command,  and  not  having  provided 
themselves  with  the  means  of  pursuing  their  journey, 
Thegya,  the  king  of  the  celestial  regions,  transforming 
himself  into  a  commander  of  «  ship,  presented  himself 
to  the  brether-merchants,  with  a  ship  in  perfect  readi- 
ness to  depart.     Having  deposited  the  hairs  in  a  ruby 
box,  and  this  box  in  a  small  vessel  with  a  deck  of  silver, 
gold,  and  ruby,  and  all  this  placed  upon  a  teapoy  stand 
and  put  on  board,  they  commenced  their  voyage.      Af- 
ter various  adventures  they  arrived  at  the  place  where 
'Shwadagan  now  is,  and  on  searching,  found  the  other 
three  relics,  which,  with  the  eight  hairs  of  Gautomtf, 
they  deposited  together  with  immense  treasures  in  a 
vault,  over  which  they  erected  the  pagoda. 
•     The  King  of  the  country  authorized  splendid  festi- 
Tities  on  the  occasion,  and  assisted  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  digging  the  vault  and  erecting  the  pagoda* 
Even  Thegya,  monarch  of  the  Nat  regions,  was  not  idle. 
The  country  at  that  time  was  called  Hengthatva^te, 
and  still,  as  a  province  of  the  Burman  Empire,  bears 
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the  same  name.      The  capital^  situated  near  the  place^ 
where  Ran<?oon  now  stands,  was  called  Ookka-laba* 
As  a  farther  account  of  this  magnificent  monument  may 
hereafter  be  given,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  be  more 
particular. 

From  the  description  above  given  of  the  dwelling 
houses,  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  correct  inference  re- 
lative to  the  furniture  which  they  contain.  A  few  mats, 
answer  the  purpose  of  beds,  couches,  chairs,  and  tables^ 
and  two  or  three  wooden  plates  of  Burman  manufacture, 
or  of  coarse  earthen  ware  imported,  form  the  break* 
fast  and  dinner  service.  A  small  box  or  two,  or  as  many 
baskets,  contain  the  wardrobe  of  the  family.  Those, 
however,  who  have  the  means,  indulge  themselves  in 
the  use  of  a  bedstead.  Although  in  their  houses  aud 
persons  the  appearance  of  cleanliness  is  not  peculiarly 
attractive,  yet  in  this  respect  they  maintain  an  equal 
t^ade  with  their  western  neighbours.  But  this  is  not 
saying  much  in  their  favour.  They  certainly  do  not  ex- 
hibit, particularly  in  their  houses,  any  special  regard 
to  neatness ;  nor  on  the  other  hand,  can  they  be  consi* 
dered  as  inattentive  to  their  personal  appearance.  Both 
sexes  enjoy  the  comfort  of  frequent  bathing.  They  are 
much  addicted  to  the  practice  of  chewing  beetle,  and 
in  the  disposition  of  the  saliva,  which  the  practice  pro- 
duces in  great  abundance,  they  are  not  particularly 
nice.  The  most  respectable  part  of  the  community 
accommodate  themselves  with  pigdannies  and  beetle- 
boxes,  the  bearers  of  which  are  in  constant  attendance. 
These  materials  are  of  gold,  silver,  or  less  valuable 
metals,  according  to  the  rank  or  circumstances  of  those 
who  use  tliem.  They  universally  anoint  the  head  with 
oil,  and  as  their  hair  is  permitted  to  grow  to  its  natural 
length  and  density,  without  the  frequent  application  of 
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a  comb,  a  conyenient  gitaation  is  afforded  for  the  ao- 
commodatiou  of  vermin ;  and|  as  the  Burmese  religioa 
prohibits  the  destraction  of  life^  their  propagation  i|l 
seldom  interrupted,  except  by  casnalties. 

On  public  days^  days  of  worship,  and  when  yisit^ 
ing,  it  is  an  object  among  them  to  put  on  the  appear- 
ance  of  neatness  in  their  persons  and  apparel.  The 
women  are  usaally  dressed  in  long  white  cotton  loose 
gowns,  with  cotton,  cotton  and  silk,  or  silk  petticoats  of 
variegated  colours  striped.  The  men  wear  gowns  a 
little  similar  to  those  of  the  women,  with  cotton  or  silk 
plaid  cloth,  decently  wrapped  around  their  loins,  and 
hanging  in  front  below  the  knees.  The  women  wear  their 
hair  collected  into  a  knot  on  the  back  part  of  the  head^ 
while  the  men  twist  theirs  into  a  spiral  form  apon  the 
top,  encircling  the  head  either  with  a  chequered,ora  white 
mnslin  handkerchief,  folded  to  a  narrow  width.  The 
men  commonly  tattoo  themselves  with  various  figures 
upon  their  thighs,  the  abdomen^  and  the  loins.  The  shoes 
of  both  sexes  protect  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  having 
two  loops  into  which  the  great  toe  and  the  other  four 
are  inserted.  They  are  manufactured  of  wood,  or  of 
hides  of  cattle.  The  women ,  to  render  themselves 
more  attractive  rub  their  faces  with  a  fine  powder  made 
of  the  bark  of  a  species,  of  sandal,  highly  odoriferous^ 
and  sometimes  colour  with  a  beautiful  red  the  nails  of 
jtbeir  toes  and  fingers. 

In  the  management  of  internal  household  affairs,  the 
wife  takes  the  principal  share.  She  goes  herself  to  the 
;]aarket,  or  directs  purchases  to  be  made,  and  superin- 
tends the  cooking  or  does  it  with  her  own  hands;  and, 
as  opportunity  presents*  briugs  in  her  contribution  to 
the  domestic  establishment,  by  spinnin^^  weaving,  traff- 
icking in  bazar  articles,  or  by  keeping  a.shop  and  vending; 
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merchandize.  In  conducting  the  general  family  concerns 
she  18  by  no  means  excluded ;  her  judgment  is  consult- 
ed, given  ^ith  perfect  freedom,  and  seldom  entirely  dis- 
regarded. The  female  branches  of  a  family  are  not  re* 
cluses  here;  neither  are  they  reserred,  orshy  in  th^ir  man- 
ners: they  form  a  constituent  part  of'domestic  and  public 
society.  They  esteem  ithappy  to  become  mothers,  but 
consider  the  birth  of  a  soh,  a  more  fortunate  event  than 
that  ot  a  daughter.  They  in  general  nurse  their  children 
till  tfaey  arrive  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  but  are  seldom 
blessed  with  a  numerous  progeny.  The  increase  of  po- 
pulation, therefore,  is  slow.. 

Hie  national  community  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  official,  the  middle,  and  the  servile.  Princi- 
ples which  regard  the  general  good,  are  so  seldom  found 
in  strongoperation,thatthestateofsocietyis  unfavorable 
to  the  promotion  of  public  happiness.  The  first  class,  or 
those  who  share  in  the  government,  receive  no  salary ; 
they  depend  for  their  subsistence  and  the  continuation 
Df  their  honors,  upon  the  emoluments  arising  from  bri* 
bery,  extortion,  and  the  vices  or  misfortunes  of  the 
people.  This  continually  renders  them  objects  of  sns* 
piciou  to  the  lower  classes.  The  middling  class  is  com- 
posed of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  or  those  who  sup- 
ply the  natural  and  artificial  wants  of  the  public.  TM 
servile  class  is  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  communi- 
ty, who,  having  contracted  debts,  from  necessity  or  from 
soilie  other  cause,  to  an  amoutit  beyond  their  means 
of  liquidation,  dispose  of  their  personal  hervice  and  of- 
ten of  that  of  their  families,  for  the  required  amount  to 
any  person  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  sura.  This  is 
done  either  with  or  without  security.  They  receive  their 
supportfrom  their  proprietors,and  serve  them  as  they  may 
be  required.  They  are  voluntary  bond-slaves,  the  judicial 
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.  system  of  the  country  allowing  individuals  to  answer  the 
demands  of  their  creditors  b^  a  surrender  ol'  person  and 
personal  service,  ^nd  that  or  their  wives  and  cuildren. 
They  are  subject  to  the  discipline  of  their  proprietors, 
but  they  may  complain  to  the  ma;;istrate,  when  they  are 
punished  to  an  immoderate  extent.  They  have  the  liber. 
ty  of  taking  np  their  slave-bond,  should  they  ever  ha^e 
the  means  of  doing  so,  and  of  changing  their  masters  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure  if  such  an  opportunity  of 
transfer  occur  as  they  think  will  produce  comfort  ^r 
advantage  to  themselves.     As  they  are  not  under  per* 
sonal  restraint,  nor  guarded,  nor  subject  to  any  mark  ^C 
ignominy,  they  very  often  find  it  conveuient  to  remove 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  proprietors,  leaving 
them  to  contemplate  their  slave-bonds  with  some  suqh 
feelings  as  acreditcNr  views  the  bills  of  a  bankrupt  deb- 
tor.   They  are  not  disposable  property  at  the  will  of 
their  masters, but  they  may  be  called  upon  by  then  at  any 
time  to  pay  their  debt,  on  which  account,  if  they  do  not 
prefer  running  away,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of 
making  another  self-di^osition  wherever  tjieycan  find 
a  purchaser.      It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  thi»  clasfi 
of  individuals  are  exempted  from  taxation,  and  fr^m  ma- 
ny vexations  to  which  the  other  classes  are  subjected.  1£ 
they  commit  any  act  which  exposes  them  to  the  notice 
of  the  Government,  their  owners  must  deliver  them  up^ 
if  they  have  not  escaped  beyond  their  reach ;  or  else 
adjust  the  matter  themselves,  in  the  best  mani^r  thej 
are  able. 

The  lower  classes,  when  in  the  presenoo  jof  those  ex* 
ercising  official  authority,  discover  symptoms  of  the  most 
abject  servility;  fear,  rather  than  esteem  or  inspect, 
being  the  predominating  principle  of  their  minds.  Tb^ 
officers  of  Government  however^  dare  not,  in  a  flagitioo^ 
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and  public  manner,  commit  acts  of  violent  spoliation; 
yet,  when  tliey  can  make  an  individoal  a  sabject  of  offi- 
cial notice,  they  never  fail  to  harass  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power;  and  in  this  case  his  property  and 
person  become  insecure.  Those  daring  attacks  of  rob- 
bers, \vhich  frequently  happen,  and  that  disposition  to 
thievery  which  greatly  prevails,  undermitie  the  confi« 
dence  regarding  security  of  person  and  property,  which 
Ttrould  otherwise  be  enjoyed.  These  acts  of  nocturnid 
depredation  are  frequently  committed  by  those,  who, 
under  an  equitable  government,  would  be  the  protectors 
of  the  defenceless.  These  are  the  peons,  or  emissaries 
of  Government,  who,  as  they  are  the  most  insolent  and 
nide  in  their  manners,  are  also  the  most  violent  and  out- 
rageous in  their  attempts  upon  the  property  of  others. 
But  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property  is  greatly 
augmented  by  the  equivocal  nature  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. In  these  the  love  of  lucre  and  the  influence  of  bri- 
bery, so  generally  predominate,  that  it  is  a  most  danger- 
ous thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man  in  power.  Whea 
|Mtrties  are  engaged  in  any  litigation,  they  can  form  no 
idea  how  and  when  it  will  terminate ;  and  when  an  indi- 
Tidual  id  so  unfortunate  as  to  fiod  himself  in  the  hands 
of  Government  on  any  account  whatever,  he  ha^ 
iko  standard  of  justice,  no  rule  of  equity,  to  which 
lie  can  appeal,  with  the  certainty  of  maintaining  his 
cause. ---At  all  events  he  is  sure  to  come  off  a  loser. 
The  Burmese  Governors,  not  considering  themselves 
under  any  civil  or  moral  obligation  to  protect  the  in- 
nocent, and  finding  it  to  be  their  gain  to  punish  the 
iniilty,  as  their  support  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
judicial  business^  make  it  their  principal  endeavour 
to  find  out  guilt,  or  to  create  materials  on  which  to 
institute  trials.    In  all  trials^  those  who  are  implicated 
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lire  always  considered  guilty  till  they  can  prove  tbem- 
selves  innocent,  instead  of  being  regarded  innocent, 
till  they  are  proved  guilty.  An  innocent  person,  there- 
fore, can  never  lay  claim  to  justice,  but  roust  prepare 
to  meet  the  issue  of  his  cause,  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible. 

Veracity  of  evidence,  and  facility  in  summoning 
Iritnesses,  which  render  the  administration  ofjustico 
easy,  and,  when  they  constitute  the  basis  of  legal  deci- 
sions, a  blessing  to  society,  are  here  wanting  in  a  la« 
mentable  degree.  Every  witness  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
expense  of  being  summoned,  and  with  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  is  sometimes  made  to  undergo  the  infliction  of 
corporal  chastisement  to  elicit  evidence  in  the  case. 
All  persons,  therefore,  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  any  fact  that  may  render  its  perpetrator  crimi- 
nal, withhold  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  endeavoi:  to 
make  it  appear  that  they  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  When  they  witness  any  circumstances  which , 
they  think  may  be  cognizable  by  Government^  they  will 
leven  forbear  to  see  their  issue,  and  convey  th'em- 
selves  away  that  they  may  remain  ignorant,  and  that  it 
may  be  said  they  were  not  present.  When  not  only  the 
accused  is  held  guilty,  but  the  witnesses  of  his  offence 
are  in  a  measure  implicated  therein,  it  must  needs  fol- 
low, as  the  case  really  is  in  fiurmah,  that  all  judicial 
proceedings  are  loaded  with  embarrassment,  and  that 
their  issue,  whether  just  or  unjust,  is  extremely  doubt* 
ful. 

A  witness,  in  giving  his  testimony,  does  it  orally  with 
or  without  an  oath,  according  to  the  will  of  the  magis- 
trate ;  and  his  evidence  is  written  by  a  scribe  of  the  court. 
An  oath  is  administered  before  a  pagoda,  and  consists 
in  imprecating  on  himself  curses  of  the  most  horrid  des- 
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crip^ion^  in  case  of  false  testimony.  Sometimes  parties 
in  law  are  under  the  necessity  of  deciding  the  matter 
in  controversy  by  ordeal,  the  nsual  form  of  which  is  by 
water.  The  disputants  are,  with  much  ceremony, 
conducted  to  a  tank,  and  by  the  proper  officers  led  into 
it :  their  heads  are  then  immersed  and  held  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  until  one  or  other  of  the  parties 
struggle  to  be  relieved.  He  who  has  not  the  power  of 
retaining  his  breath  any  longer,  is  cast,  and  suffers  to 
a  considerable  extent  both  in  person  and  property. 
Burning  candles  is  another  species  of  ordeal;  he  whose 
candle  is  first  consumed,  has  the  sentence  pronounced 
against  him. 

Trials  are  often  protracted  to  a  great  length,  by  va* 
rious  intrigues  of  the  magistrates.  Not  being  regulat* 
ed  by  any  written  laws  in  their  proceedings  or  deci- 
sions, their  own  will  and  pleasure  are  made  the  rule  of 
their  official  duties.  There  are  written  laws  in  tho 
country,  but  they  are  not  generally  known,  arbitrary 
power  having  rendered  them  in  a  measure  obsolete. 

All  judges,  and  other  officers  of  government,  obtaiiji 
their  appointments  by  purchase.  There  are  few  instan* 
ces  in  which  merit  is  rewarded  by  civil  honors.  When 
.an  office  becomes  vacant,  there  are  applicants  with 
their  offers  and  promises,  ready  at  the  source  from 
whence  the  vacancy  is  supplied,  whether  it  be  the  King^ 
the  Imperial  Court,  or  a  Vice-royalty.  Presents  are 
made  according  to  the  probable  emoluments  of  the  of- 
fice, and  the  patronage  of  the  high  dignitaries  is  never 
bestowed  without  a  proper  pecuniary  consideration. 

All  orders,  and  intelligence  of  national  concern,  are 
conveyed  by  dispatch  to  the  various  authorities  whom 
they  may  concern.  Private  communications  of  indi*- 
viduals  are  made  as  occasional  opportunities  may  pro- 
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sent,  the  advantages  of  posts  and  post-offices  not  yet 
being  known. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  easily  per- 
ceived, that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  every  paternal 
trait  in  the  character  of  the  Government.  The  King  is 
the  great  feudal  lord  of  the  empire.  His  subjects  ex- 
ist for  him  and  for  his  pleasure,  their  persons  and  all 
their  acquisitions  being  subject  to  his  control.  He 
bears  the  sword  of  death,  and  can  order  it  to  fall  upon 
the  necks  of  men  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  He  has 
power,  like  the  ancient  monarch  of  Babylon,  to  give 
both  law  and  religion  to  his  people.  The  members  of 
his  court  know  that  their  honors,  and  even  their  exist- 
ence, depend  upon  their  contributing  to  his  pleasure, 
vrhatcver  the  passion  be  which  is  to  be  gratified.  From 
the  king,  therefore,  through  his  ministers  of  state,  and 
down  successively  through  the  various  ranks  of  office, 
de:^potism,  with  all  its  horrors,  descends  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  restraining  the  perpetration 
of  flagitious  crimes,  not  by  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  morality  but  by  the  terrors  with  which  it  is  armed. 

The  system  of  taxation  is  irregular  and  arbitrary. 
The  High  Court,  and  the  Vice-Roys,  levy  taxes  to  any 
amount  at  pleasure,  and  enforce  their  payment  in  the 
inost  rigorous  manner.  The  revenue  of  the  country 
arises  from  three  sources  ;  customs  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, land  duties,  and  taxes  on  householders.  Of  all  im* 
ports  the  King  takes  the  tenth  of  the  article  itself;  and 
two  or  three  per  cent  besides,  is  generally  subtracted  by 
the  collectors.  Land  duties  are  altogether  uncertain, 
toot  being  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  land  under  im- 
prbvement,  but  by  the  quantity  of  produce.  Household 
taxation  is  the  mostirregulsir,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive. 
In  this  branch  of  revenue  or  rathec  of  taxation,  bulli- 
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on  only  is  required.  The  paymedt  of  this  the  peopio 
are  ever  anxioas  to  avoid,  and  when  it  becomes  cxces- 
8ive>  they  will  change  their  place  of  abode  to  avoid  pay- 
ment, and  to  escape  the  rigorous  method  by  which  it  i^ 
exacted.  It  is  a  fact,  that  daring  the  last  Vice-Roy's 
administration  in  Rangoon,  particularly  when  at  the 
commencement  of  1824,  the  Government  were  engaged 
in  making  preparations  for  war,  taxation  was  so  insap« 
portable,  that  multitudes  left  the  province^  and  took  up 
their  abodes  elsewhere. 

With  tbe  advantages  of  coining  money  the  Burmese 
are  wholly  unacquainted.  Gold,  silver,  and  lead^are 
the  current  medium,  and  pass  by  weight.  The  stand* 
ard  weight  is  a  tickal,  which  is  ab  ut  one-rourth  heavier 
than  a  Sicca  Rupee.  The  latter  metal  is  used  only  in 
the  daily  bazar  purchases.  The  silver  curicncy  is  of 
various  alloy,  and  prices  of  articles  are  regulated  by  the 
quality  of  the  bullion  in  which  payment  is  to  be  made* 
Previously  to  the  present  war,  pure  gold  was  worth 
eighteen  times  its  weight  in  silver  of  probably  about  fivq 
per  cent  alloy,  which  was  the  best  then  current. 

There  ever  has  been  a  standing  regulation  prohibit* 
ing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver.  This  presenta 
a  strong  probability  that  there  must  be  much  of  both 
in  the  country.  The  common  use  of  gold  in  personal  or- 
naments, and  the  quantity  of  gold  leaf  employed  ia 
gilding  pagodas  and  images,  is  an  indication  that  there 
is  no  scarcity  of  this  precious  metal.  It  is  stated  as  a 
fact,  and  on  grounds  not  to  be  lightly  discredited,  that 
his  present  Majesty  has  an  immense  number  of  bars  of 
*  pure  gold  and  silver  in  the  royal  warehouses  at  theCa^ 
pital,  the  fruits  of  many  years'  income. 

The  Burmese,  in  their  general  character,  exhibit  ma-* 
ny  features  appalling  to  those  feelings  to  which  a  Chris** 
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tain  edacationhas  giyen  a  tone.  The  high  regard  t^hich 
they  entertain  towards  themselves,  their  religions  insti- 
tutions, and  their  own  manners  and  customs,  engenders 
a  species  of  pride  and  vanity  perceptible  in  every  class 
of  society.  As  an  apology  for  this,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  limits  of  their  own  empire  have  circumscribed 
the  extent  of  their  observations  and  travels.  Few 
Burmese  oV  respectability  have  penetrated  into  other 
countries,  or  begun  in  any  way  an  aoquaintance  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  other  nations.  The  few 
foreigners  who  have  visited  them,  have  not  been  view- 
ed in  an  advantageous  light,  and  therefore,  have  beetf 
incapable  of  producing  any  deep  impression  in  their 
favour;  hence  they  have  not  been  much  respected.  They 
are  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world,  its  notions, 
and  its  institutions;  geography  and  astronomy  are  to 
them  really  unknown,  and  they  are  left  to  those  false 
conceptions  on  these  subjects  which  their  own  system  of 
religion  inculcates. 

Where  there  is  no  regular  system  of  taxation,  and' 
no  public  treasury  from  which  officers  of  government 
receive  regular  remittances  as  a  compensation  for  the 
performance  of  their  official  functions,  where  the  most 
important  offices  are  virtually  put  up  to  sale,  it  mast 
be  expected  that  the  vicious  propensities  of  the  hu« 
man  heart  will  find  scope  for  exercise  in  an  extract^ 
dinary  degree.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Burmese  empire^ 
The  higher  orders  are  not  animated  by  a  spirit  of  ho- 
nesty or  benevolence,  integrity  seldom  imparts  any  of 
its  virtue  to  their  proceedings,  falsehood  and  duplicity 
areimprintedupon  their  engagements,  and  the  coromoa 
poople  are  agonized  under  the  severities  inflicted  upon 
them.  As  the  scale  of  morality  is  depressed  among  the 
Ibgher  orders,  and  honesty  meets  with  little  encourage- 
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Y^QVkU  Uiexe:ltro  fewJmlacemeiU$  presented  of  a  tempQ% 
jal  nature  to  incline  theconmion  people  ta  be  virtuou* 
|)QyoAd  \\\i%X  is  PMJrely  necessary  to  keep  beyond  tbe 
|:>each  of  tbe,  aw  of  power. 

Wblle  an  'opinK^n  so  nnfa^fonrable  to  the  general  mora) 
t^l^aracter  of  the  Bursie&e  must  howev^,  be  entertained^ 
tbe-circurndtances  in  which  that  character  has  been  form* 
^diSil^wld be  taken  into  consideration,  although  not  as  % 
palliation  of  vice«  They  have  evidently  labqured  undef 
yeiy  •gr^.&t  moral  and  civil  disadvantages.  They  have  i^ 
ll%tural  disposition  capable  ^f  being  improved  even  onr 
4cj:  comnion  meana;  and  when  the  impediments  an4 
se8tnctV>ns  which  tyi;anny  now  imposes  shall  have  beei^ 
i(emQve4>  and  the  means  for  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  saliUairy  effects  of  other  principles  sbaU  have  beei^ 
ifitrodnced  among  them,  there  is  reason  to  expect  tfaa^ 
1^  beat  hepee  which  may  b^  entertained  of  them,  wil^ 


Art.  II.— il  L^terle^His  Grace  the  Duke  qf  Devon^ 
^    sMre,  9n  4ke  stale  ef  ItHdsnA  and  the  general  ^^^ts  of 

•  ^  <fokmizdH0n  ;  by  /o/kn  Whe^itky,  Esq.  pp.  143.  Cal* 
r  4sutta,IdS4. 

*  IN  the  circle  of  topics  connected  with  the  domestic  po- 
licy of  <Jrcat  Britain,  there  is  no' one  perhaps  more  ob-* 
0cnred  by  prejudtce,  or  more  fatally  minglwl  with  politi-^ 
€lEi]  passiontr,  than  that  with  which  the  pamphlet  before 
lis  opens,  the  condition  ef  Ireland.  The  misery  whicii 
wKcts  that  country,  is  of  so  long  a  standing,  so  com-' 
j^ieated  ia  its  cfacrracter,  and  in  its  nature  so  apparent-' 
IJr  inveterate,  as  to  have^affledthe  skill  of  the  ablest 
jftatesmen*   It  in  some  measure  resembles  the  cholera*^ 
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of  ^hich  the  direftil  effects  are  so  painftilly  vtsible/ 
while  its  origin  is  mysteriously  tonceaIed»  OI10 
writer  attributes  its  distress  to  the  prevalence  of  po- 
pery, another  to  protestant  ascendency,  a  third  t6  ltd 
union  with  England,  to  the  attliihilation  of  its  nationaf 
mdependence  or  the  non-residence  oFlts  gentry ;  another 
to  its  redundant  population,  to  the  minute  subdivisi- 
on  of  its  farms,  or  to  the  contentment  with  which  the  in- 
kabitants  subsist  on  a  diet  of  potatoes.  Mr.Wheatley  ex- 
onerates the  absentee  gentry  from  all  blame  however,  and 
ascribes  its  distress  to  an  injudicious  interpretation  of 
the  first  command  given  to  man,  increase  and  multiply  f 
fie  describes  its  malady  as  arising  from  an  overflowing^^ 
population,  which  he  proposes  to  remedy  by  trans- 
jiorting  four  out  of  seven  millions  of  its  inhabitants^ 
tb  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence*  That  which  dis- 
tin^ishes  this  plan  above  all  that  have  preceded  it,  is^ 
fts  boldness,  in  which  respect  it  bias  no  rival  except 
(he  jMTOJect  which  proposes  to  send  back  to  the  land  of 
ttieir  forefathers,,  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  blacks 
with  which  America  is  now  burdened.  Whether  it  be 
ill  itself  feasible,  and  if  feasible,  whether  it  would  be 
prudent,  are  questions  wholly  out  of  our  sphere.  It  hi 
Equally  irrelevant  for  us  to  enquire,  since  the  popula* 
tion  of  Ireland  is  said  to  have  increased  from  three  to 
seven  millions  within  the  last  forty-five  years,  how  the 
three  millions  who  are  to  be  left  behind,  shal)  be  pre- 
fented  from  again  swelling  to  seven  millions  in  the  next 
forty-five  years,  and  creating  the  necessity  for  a  fresh 
Migration.  Our  business  is  with  the  schemehere  laid 
down  for  the  civil  and  political  regeneration  of  India. 
'  This  subject,  we  mdst  confess,  we  cannot  approach 
without  diffidence,  a  diffidence  which  increases  with 
iPfttJ  fresh  ti6\1r  of  its  magnitude^  and  of  the  endless 
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Tar]ety4>f  interests  which  it  involves.    If  in  the* case  of, 
Ireland^  which  forms  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain,' 
which  has  a  hundred  representatives  in  Parliament,, 
yrhich  cnltivates  the  same  language^  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  is  intimately  associated  with  it  by  the 
fies  of  social  relationship  and  by  a  community  of  man- 
ners and  habitSy  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion  con* . 
tinues  to  exist  with  regard  to  the  cause  and  the  care  of 
its  malady,  with  what  difficulties  must  the  same  question 
be  surrounded  in  the  case  ofa  country  like  India,  where 
we  are  but  pilgrims  and  stran«:ers,  separated  from  the 
people  by  a  difference  of  habits,  customs,  speech,  and 
religion,  and  cut  off  by  the  insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
caste  from  any  beside  a  very  limited  and  partial  inter*, 
conrse  with  them  ?  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  propaga« 
fion  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  simple  and  less  hazardous,  if  left  to  itself.  The 
desolation  which  has  so  often  attended  a  national  change 
of  religion  Jbas  arisen  from  the  unnatural  alliance  of  pow- 
er with  religion,  and  from  the  employment  of  weapons  in 
its  dissemination  and  defence  totally  nncongenial  with 
its  nature.  If  we  leave  truth  «to  its  own  native  energy,  di- 
vesting both  its  friends  and  opponents  of  the  power  of 
the  sword,  its  silent  and  tranquil  progress  will  be  unat*. 
tended  with  any  disturbance.    But  the  questions  which 
involve  difficulty  and  require  caution,  are  those  which, 
aim  at  the  improvement  of  the  country  through  political 
changes,  questions  which  require  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  national  character  and  domestic  econo- 
my of  the  natives,  and  on  which  it  is  ever  far  more  easy 
to  decide  in  the  negative  than  in  the  affirmative*       A- 
i)iong  these  is,  the  momentous  subject  of  Indian  coloni- 
zation as  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wheatley. 
The  first  question  to  be  disposed  of^  is,  to  what  eX; 
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tent  Tndia  admits  of  being;  jcolonized.  Colonisation^ 
strictly  speaking,  implies  the  occupation  and  cultivation 
of  the  soil  by  the  emigrants.  Both  ancient  and  modern- 
colonies^  proceedin;^onthis  principle,  have  been  planted 
in  countries  either  devoid  of  tillage,  or  but  partially 
cultivated  and  thinly  inhabited.  Many  of  the  provinces^ 
of  Europe  when  the  Romans  occupied  them,  tvere  s<y 
inadequately  cultivated,  as  not  to  support  a  population^ 
in  any  measure  suitable  to  their  extent.  In  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire,  where  civilization  was  more 
forward  and  the  land  more  extensively  subject  to  the 
plough,  the  Roman  colonies  were  of  a  different  charac« 
ter,  and  the  number  of  colonists  fewer  in  number.  Out 
own  colonies  in  America,  in  New  South  Wales,  in  Afri^ 
ca,  have  been  established  in  regions  where  tillage  and 
men  were  wanting.  Of  this  species  of  colonization  how*' 
ever,  India  will  scarcely  admit.  Its  soil  is  already  oc^ 
Gupied,  and  it  not  only  supports  a  very  dense  populati* 
on,  but  affords  a  large  surplus  of  produce  for  exporta** 
tion.  There  is  scarcely  room  for  an  additional  body  of 
cultivators  on  the  true  principle  of  colonization.  India 
Requires  the  improvement,  not  the  introduction  of  agri« 
culture. 

.  .Our  modem  colonies,  moreover,  have  in  general  dis<« 
placed  the  aboriginal  population,  and  taken  entire  pos<« 
session  of  the  soil.  In  India  this  would  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  the  population  is  too  thick  to  be  removed,  and 
the  colonists  must  be  content  to  occupy  a  portion  of 
the  land,  leaving  the  largest  share  in  the  possession  of 
the  natives.  To  fhis  intermixture,  the  simple  habits, 
the  paucity  of  wants,  and  the  contracted  expenditure^ 
of  the  native  agriculturist,  present  a  very  formidable 
obstacle.  As  it  respects  their  domestic  expenses,  the 
^indoo  and  the  European  are  at  the  two  extremes  of 
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f  ivilisatioa. '  A  n^tiv^  rate  up  k  febodrftr  hhnself,  Us*^ 
lyamily  ftnd  his  cattle^  for  about  tit^ty  rapee3.  A 
j^uropeaB  .agricoltorist  mtist  erect  a  house  at  lea9t  ten- 
times  as  expensive*  Throughout  the  Country,  a  native^ 
Qn  the  average  supports  himself^  his  m(e,  and  his  fa«. 
pily,  for  four  rupees  monlhly.  A  European  would  be^ 
paiserable  with  ten  times  that  sum ;  it  would  scarcely  pnr« 
^hase  for  his  family  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  leave 
nothing  for  old  age>  and  allow  of  no  provision  for  the 
^uoat^on  of  his  children,  who  must  gradually  lose  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Europeanand  imbibe  the  vices  of  the 
Asiatic  character.  Under  these  circnmstances,  it  seems 
highly  improbable^  that  both  classes  can  conveniendy 
occupy  the  soil  in  preci^ly  the  same  way^  or  so  as  Uk 
'gursue  precisely  th^  same  means  of  subsistence*  It  has.^ 
been  thought  that  the.iutroduction  of  European  agrieuP 
tural  sciepce  would  reader  the  land  more  productive. 
7?his  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it  couU  scarcely  render  it' 
sufficiently  so  to  support  a  European  family  who  had  no* 
other  means  of  subsi^itence  than  that  derived  from.foW 
lowing  the  plough. ,  Rich  as  the  soil  of  India  laay  be^' 
it  would  scarcely,  under  the  most. improved  system  of 
cultnre,  yield  five  times  its  present  produce ;  and  wero» 
the'European  cukivfClor  toenhance  the  ][>rice  oThis  grahi, 
iw>t  five  hundred,  but  even  fifty  per  cent,  he  would  bet 
unable  to  sell  a  single  bushel  in  the.market*  The  pros^ 
peot  of  colonization,  therefore,  as  far  as  pensolia)  iabbi>* 
i^  the  field  is  concerned;  appears  sufficiently  remote^  if 
Bot  altogether  illusory* 

^  The  European  colonist  might  engage  in  manual  Ilibo# 
fis  a  mechanic  with  a  greater  chance  of  success  ;  but 
|be  demand  for  his  labor  must  necessarily  be  limitevf 
%o  those  in  European  habits,  to  the  vicinity  4>f  whos^ 
Residence  he  must  confine  his  abode.     Bj  laborinf 
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Iwice  as  loi&g,'  and  foar  times  as  ^reU  ^s:  the  hativt 
{Q^baoic,  he  might  possibly  eara  fifty  rapeea  Sionthly» 
The  Cbmese>  the  most  industrious  race  i»  Asia>  aod 
th^  only  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  colonizing,  con^ 
frive  in  Calcutta*  by  diat  of  superior  industry,  to.ob4 
tain  somethki«:  nearly  equal  to  this  sum,  without  nn^ 
Reasonably  enhancing  the  price  of  their  mannfaotures; 
|n  this  branch  of  labor,  the  English  emigrant  might  find 
f  jpploy,  but  rt  would  be  fettered,  with  muok  hatassing 
competition,  and  be  found  too  inconsiderable  to  fond 
|be  basis  of  any  extensive  system  of  colonization. 

If  these  ideas  be  correct,  India  appears  to  admit  onl|t 
iucb  a  modified  colonial  system  as  shall  secure  die 
omployment  of  European  intellect  and  vigor  is  directs 
IPg  Asiatic  labor.  This  would  be  far  more  consonant 
vith  the  dignity  of  the  European  character,  and  i^h  oui 
superior  civilization^  than  any  constant  persmial  laboi^ 
at  tho  plough  or  the  anviL  It .  would  more  direotilyc 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  promote  both  the 
bapp4ness  of  the  native  population  and  the  increase  off 
the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  without 
degrading  the  character  pf  the  emigrants.  The  advantage 
of  this  European  energy  would  be  more  particularly  fel£» 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  trough  the  introduc-* 
Uon  of  beneficial  reforms  and  the  general  infosion  of 
energy  into.the  whole  system.  India  might  thus  partid^ 
pato  in  the  agricultural  improvements  whidi  we  hav^ 
been  so  loug  maturing  in  England,  and  thestream  of  im«^ 
]^ovement,gradually  spreading  over  the  country  throngir 
a  thouisand  channels,,  magfat  dispense  forlMify  withouf 
fontracting  aoay  imparity  fipom  the  soil-  ov^  which  if 
passed^  ot  oocasioamg  damage  by'  muff  sodden  antf 
violent  obange. 
:  .WMto  ^  £tii»peaM  ase  exclodfA  -from  atH  eennectfoit 
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tvith  the  soil  however,  this  prospect  can  be  contemplate 
ed  only  in  theory.  The  native  landholders  are  not  dis- 
posed to  employ  European  stewards,  who  most  neces- 
sarily be  strangers  to  the  existing  system  of  agricuUa- 
ral  economy.  So  wedded  are  they  to  their  ancient  and 
established  usages,  however  pemicioas,  that  scarcely 
for  their  own  manifest  benefit  would  they  be  induced  to 
change  them,  and  still  less  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  any 
views  of  colonization.  The  agricultural  economy  of 
Bengal  is  a  most  singular  system.  A  cotintry  gentleman 
in  England  with  £  5Q00  a  year,  employs  at  the  farthest 
five  or  six  persons  in  the  management  of  his  estate.  In 
this  country,  the  government  of  such  an  estate  would 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  thirty  individuals,  of  different 
tanks  and  different  degrees  of  importance.  These  con- 
stitute, to  compare  small  things  with  great,  the  Court 
of  the  Zumeendar.  He  himself,  according  to  the  max- 
ims of  eastern  policy,  seldom  appears  abroad,  but  re*' 
mains  immured  in  his  almost  inaccessible  mansion,  and 
transacts  all  affairs  through  the  different  officers  of  his 
bousehold,wbo  are  divided  into  cabals,and  among  whom 
there  reigns  perpetual  jealousy,  each  one  pursuing  his" 
own  separate  interest  through  all  the  intricacies  of  in- 
trigue. The  various  passions  which  agitate  larger  commu- 
nities,  are  here  brought  into  constant  exercise,  and  the 
complicated  machinery  of  great  governments,  is  here  ex- 
bibited  in  miniature.  The  natives  hove  yet  to  learn  the 
advantage  of  simplicity  in  transactingthe  business  of  life; 
— the  accounts  of  a  little  estate  of  five  hundred  acres, 
would  almost  distract  the  brain  of  an  English  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  In  this  strange  scene  of  intrigue  and 
^icanery,  in  this  ^chaosof  plots  and  counterplots,' tbef 
European  steward  would  be  confounded  and  totally  losti 
JBvery  suggestion  for  improvement  militatiog  against  the 
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hteMrt  of  some  onddriuig^  would  meet  with  iiiAta»t 
counteraction.  His  plain  Eaglish  good  sanse,  wbeBi 
brongbt  into  competition  with  native  snbtility,  would 
be  speedily  put  to  flighty  and  he  would  gladly  ^it  a^ 
scene,  disgusting  in  itself,  and  totally  unfit  for  ttie  ex** 
ercise  of  his  talents. 

The  admission  of  Europeans  to  purchase  land,  and^ 
to  form  settlements  in  the  country,  would  perhaps  re* 
alize  every  expectation  relative  to  the  benefits  of  colo- 
nization. But  by  a  self-denying  ordinance,  which  has 
no  example  in  history,  England  has  excluded  her  own 
citizens  who  have  conquered  India,  from  settling  in  it. 
Upon  this  subject  we  cannot  at  present  enter  ;  some 
future  opportunity  may  present  itself  for  going  into  the 
enquiry  how  far  a  measure  which  originated  with  a  com« 
mercial  monopoly,  continues  to  be  necessary  when  that 
monopoly  has  ceased.  Our  care  is  with  Mr.  Wbeatley'dr 
proposal,  which  is  contained  in  the  foUo  winf  paragraph  » 

**  But  the  acqnisitioa  of  the  land  by  Brittsfa  subjficts,  even 
without  purchase,  could  not  be  considered  an  act  of  injustices 
According  to  the  Hindoo  law,  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  of  In<' 
dia  has  always  been  held  to  be  vested  in  its  government.  TImt 
whole  of  the  conntry  has  therefore  been  divided  by  its  diflferent 
ruling  powers  into  so  many  Zemindaries,  part  of  which  are 
now  assessed  at  a  fixed,  and  part  at  a  contingent  rent  to  the 
Company.  The  Zemindars  who  collect  the  revenue  from  ih# 
ryots  or  peasants,  are  in  all  instances  natives*  But  if  due 
compensation  were  made  to  these  Zemindars,  by  granting  U^ 
Aem  a  fixed  salary,  and  British  Zemindars  were  appointed  fa 
their  stead,  the  Zemindaries  might  in  a  short  time  be  reduced 
to  the  similitude  and  coadrtion  of  English  eitates^  the  rent  to 
gevemmeat  being  considered,  by  an  easy  and  familiar  convert 
sion,  in  the  natere  of  a  land-tax.  By  this  system,  the  govera« 
meat  and  the  ryots  would  be  benefited  as  much  as  the  British 
Zemindar,  from  the  locrativ^  change  of  his^eignorage  into  fee 
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•iflipl«,  would  be  enriched  :  nor  would  tfae.nrntive  Zemindafe 
have  any  just  reason  to  complain  of  the  salutaqr  reformation. 
Under  the  present  mode  of  collection,  the  ryots. are  reduced  to 
tke. lowest  state  of  degradation,  penury,  and  oppression :  for  as 
th^y  are,  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Zemindars,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  engagements  they  enter  into  for  the  advances^ 
which  Uie  Zemindars  in  almost  all  instances  make  to  them  to 
e;iable  them  to  cultivate  the  soil,  nothing  is  ever  left  to  them, 
let  the  season  be  ever  so  favourable,  beyond  the  bare  neces« 
saries  of  subsistence,  notwithstanding  that  the  moderate  rent 
which  is  affixed  by  the  liberal  policy  of  government  may,  com* 
paratively  speaking,  be  paid  out  of  a  small  proportion  of  the 
produce  that  is  raised.  *  The  proper  salary  of  Che  "Zemindars  is 
such  a  per-centage  out  of  what  they  collect,  as  is  deemed  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of 
collection  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dependant  state  of  the 
i^ots,  from  the  ruinous  terras  that  are  imposed  ^pon  them  in 
(heir  loans,  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  Ze-^ 
nmdaries  beyond  what  is  requisite  to  pay  the  rent  to  govern*, 
ipient,  and  yield  to  ^e  ryots  their  scanty  pittance,  is  swept  into 
^e  storehoMses  of  the  Zemindars  as  the  unjust  profits  of  their 
office.  If,  therefore,  the  native  Zemindars  were  made  to  re* 
^e  on. the  permanent  settlement  on  themselves  and  families 
,  oS  the  per-centage  that  is  their  due,  and  British  Zemindars 
were  appointed  in  their  place,  the  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture, and  the  humane  regulations  which  it  would  be  the  inter* 
fst,  as  well  as  the  wish  of  British  proprietors  to  introduce^ 
would  in  a  t^hort  time  not  ouly  allow  a  larger  surplus  to  the 
lyots,  and  a  larger  revenue  to  government,  but  would  allow  ia 
addition,  the  acquisition  of  an  ample  and  honourable  fortune 
to  themselves."— p.  68— ?1. 

^  This  plaD  18  simple  and  bold  ;  it  proposes  to  dispos-^ 
BOSS  every  native  of  his  estate  throughout  these  vast  ro*^ 
l^lons;  but  against  it  there  appear,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Wheatlcy 's  reasouingand  assertions,  the  two  solid  objec« 
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lions,  of  its  injustice  and  its  impolicy.  To  deprire  th^ 
natives  of  tho  landed  property  they  enjoy ^  while  they  coi^« 
tinue  to  pay  the  public  assessment,  could  not  be  just. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  tenor  of  the  setf 
tlement,  under  whatever  denomination  they  may  have 
crept  into  the  possession  of  these  estates,.they  are  6o/t4 
fide  the  property  of  the  present  holders,  ta  many  of 
whom  they  have  descended  throuj^h  a  line  of  ancestry; 
these  ancestral  estates  constitute  a  share  of  that  inheri- 
tance which  it  is  the  province  of  the  ctvit  magistrate  to 
protect.  Others  have  been  purchased  at  public  sales  and 
their  full  value  paid  to  Grovernment,  and  over  these  the 
purchasers  have  the  same  right  and  title,,  as  aver  the 
promissory  notes  of  the  United  East  India  Company. 
To  disturb  the  enjoyment  of  cither  speoies  of  property^ 
whether  of  that  existing  in  paper  or  iur  land,  even  for 
the  most  benevolent  purpose,  woidd  be  unjust.  It  woald 
scarcely  diminish  the  injustice  of  the  act,  to  force  a  pe- 
cuniary ^compensation'  on  the  Zumeendars.  There  maf 
be  some  little  distinction  between  depriving  a  man  oC 
bis  property  altogether,  and  obliging  him  to  surrender  it 
for  a  supposed  equivalent,  but  there  is  little  difference; 
they  are  but  varied  shades  of  injustice.  But  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  an  equivalent.  Supposing  the  land^  under 
the  Bengal  Presidency  to  yield  ten  millions  sterling  an* 
nnally,  and  to  be  worth  ten  years*  purchase,  in  what  mode 
are  the  natives  to  invest  the  hundred  millions  of  bullion 
which  we  should  thus  throw  into  their  hand^  t  Would  a 
hundred  miUions  of  dead  capital,  be  any  e(iuivaLent  for 
•  hundred  millions  of  productive  capital?  And  if  we 
could  give  no  pecuniary  compensation,  still  less  could 
wegiveany  equivalentfor  the  civil  injury  we  should  oc- 
i»isiom  What  compensation  would  the  simple  pay- 
lA^nt  of  a  Mm  of  anoney  affiocdibr  expulsiqnjroni  tb^ 
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estates,  and  for  the  loss  of  that  dignity  and  distinction, 
which  is  invariably  conferred  by  landed  property  t 
^  The  injastice  wodld  be  nearly  the  same^  were  w6 
able  to  prore  that  the  fee  simple  of  the  soil  had  resided 
and  did  reside  with  the  nilers  of  the  country  for  the 
time  being.  Every  decision  in  oar  Courts  which  has  ad- 
judged landed  estates  to  heirs  at  law^  has  been  a  fresh 
^guarantee  of  the  property,  on  the  part  of  Government, 
to  the  family  of  the  occupant.  To  degrade  the  whole 
*body  of  the  landed  interest,  to  inflict  on  them  tlie  most 
disgraceful  punishment,  without  the  form  of  trial,  with- 
out the  shadow  of  crime  or  delinquency,  except  that  of 
ploughing  their  lands  as  their  ancestors  ploughed  them 
•when  we  were  in  our  native  woods,  would  be  an  arbi- 
•trary  exercise  of  power.  When  the  Normans  conquer- 
ed England,  they  divided  all  tlie  estates  among  them* 
selves.  We  entered  India  on  different  principles,  and 
l^ledged  our  national  faith  to  the  inviolability  of  the 
estates,  while  they  continued  to  pay  the  assessment 
required  for  the  support  of  Government.  After  this 
i;«arantee  has  been  given  and  accepted^  it  would  be  un«^ 
just  to  parcel  all  the  lands  among  ourselves,  even  un* 
der  the  pretence  of  rendering  them  more  productive. 
Difficulties  meet  us  at  every  point  on  this  subject.  Af- 
ter declaring  these  estates  forfeited  in  consequence  of 
the  agricultural  improvements  of  England,  are  they  at 
any  future  period  to  revert  to  the  natives,  or  are  they 
to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the  soil  of  their  nativity  T 
If  the  lands  are  to  return  after  the  lapse  of  yearn  to 
the  natives,  what  is  the  maximum  of  improvement,  on 
reaching  which,  they  may  be  tal^en  from  the  English 
landholder,  of  course  not  without  a  cempsnsofKm^  and 
restored  to  the  original  possessor  t  or  what  th^  majur 
ttum  of  improve^ient  in  the  native  fihwrantar#oii  (b^  ifc 
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4idniiimit  of  which,  tiie  natiyes  may  be  again  permitted 
to  enter  on  the  possession  of  the  land  ? 
*  Equal  to  itstojostiee  would  be  its  impolicy.  It  would 
atone  blow  annihilate  beyond  recovery  that  confidence  in 
^the  equity  of  government  which  is  one  of  the  firmest  pil- 
-lara  of  onrsovoreignty.  The  question  about  the  fee  sini« 
pie  of  the  soil,  is  a  nice  legal  question,  more  curious  than 
important,  and  one  on  which  it  would  be  impolitic  to  risk 
the  safety  of  the  empire.  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
natives  throughout  India,  that  the  enjoyment  of  their  pro« 
perty  is  secured  to  them ;  a  belief  too  which  is  nurtured 
and  strengthened  by  every  act  of  government.  Whera 
then  would  be  the  wisdom  of  practically  deciding  on  the 
^fee  simple  question  against  the  peace  and  tranquiUity 
of  lira  country?  Millions  are  now  reposing  in  perfect  se- 
curity under  the  shade  of  British  protection.  Would  it  bo 
'Vfiae  to  destroy  this  confidence,  and  turn  every  landhoM* 
•r  into  a. bitter  enemy  ?  This  confiscation  of  the  land 
would,  moreover,  annul  every  lease,  loosen  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  plunge  the  country  into  boundless  con« 
fusion.  The  enemies  to  our  supremacy  would  be  inde« 
finitely  multiplied  ;  not  only  the  proprietors  of  estates, 
but  the  whole  agricultural  body,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  would  be  animated  with  the  de- 
sire of  revenge.  Even  those  who  had  nothing  immedi- 
ately  to  lose,  would  join  the  hostile  phalanx,  not  know- 
ing on  what  species  of  property  the  next  blow  might 
fall.  Every  countenance  would  wear  the  appearance 
of  mistrust  and  fear.  If  we  really  possess  a  sovereign 
right  to  alt  the  lands  of  India,  it  is  a  right,  which  like 
many  others,  it  would  be  well  seldom  to  remember  and 
never  to  exercise.  It  is  the  duty  of  common  sense  to 
•tap  in  as  a  kind  of  security  between  man  and  his  ny- 
Bierons  rig^^  and  to  dostingoish  tko^e  which  it  i»  pri^* 
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deut  to  enforce^  from  those  which  it  is  pradeiit  to  fof^ 
get  i 

Neither  would  this  plan  accelerate  die  process  of  im* 
provement;  it  would  rather  retard  it.  It  might  dissolve 
our  connection  with  the  country^  and  consign  all  our 
plans  to  a  premature  grave  ;  but  supposing  the  connec- 
tion to  survive   this  act,   it  would  scarcely  be  prudent 
to  begin  the  career  of  amelioration  by  rousing  every 
feeling  of  resentment  to  an  incurable  degree  against 
us,  and  creating  active  enemies  to  every  measure  of 
improvement.      The  stigma  of  the  first  measure  would 
brand  every  subsequent  plan,  and  render  it  odious  in 
the  sight  of  the  natives.      The  same  hands  which  had 
just  spread  desolation  through  India,  compared  with 
which  the  savage  irruptions  from  Tartary  were  mei- 
cics,  would  be  unfit  to  offer  the  boon  of  future  benefits* 
When  the  first  plan  bad  demanded  so  alarming  a  sacri* 
fice,  every  other    measure  Would  be  viewed  with  dis* 
trust,  and  the  apprehension  that  nothing  would  be  left 
untouched,  which  it  might  promote  the  plans  of  benevo- 
lence to  clear  away, — ^no  obligations, — no  rights, — w> 
property,  would  not  fail  to  create  so  active  an  hostili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  to  defeat  every  scheme 
of  beneficence.     The  career  of  amelioration  must  begin 
with   conciliatory   measures,  not  with  irritation   and 
distress; — ^the  high  road  to  improvement  must  not  beci^t 
through  the  sacred  boundaries  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  pamphlet  suggests  that  the  Zumeendar  ''would 
have  no  cause  to  complain'^  of  the  change.  We  fear 
however  that  he  would  have  some  reason  to  complavi 
of  a  change  from  wealth  to  poverty,  from  honor  to  con- 
tumely ;  and  whether  with  or  withoutcause^as  we  may 
ideem  it,  he  would  complain,  in  loud  and  deafening  ajp- 
cents>  and  the  voice  of  his  countrymen  would  be  o^itgd 
with  his,  till  India  resounded  with  one  general  cry  of 
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discontent.  The  British  name  would  be  consigned  to* 
perpetual  execration.  The  pecuniary  compensatioa 
we  had  adjudged  to  the  landholder^  he  would  of  course 
deem  inadequate ;  and  even  the  consideration^  that  his 
iadiyidual  loss  was  a  public  good^  would  scarcely 
soothe  his  irritated  feelings.  Unable  to  gra.sp  (ho 
bright  visions  of  futurity,  his  narrow  views  would  bo 
concentrated  on  his  own  sufferings.  His  own  distress 
would  so  absorb  his  feelings^  as  to  render  him  insen- 
sible to  the  golden  era  which  was  to  dawn  on  his  distant 
posterity.  We  should  kindle  a  flame,  not  of  refinement^ 
t)ut  of  discontent,  which  ^reading  from  province  to  pro- 
vince and  finding  fresh  fuel  at  every  stage,  would  speedi- 
ly consume  the  bonds  which  at  present  attach  India  to 
England.  The  scheme,  therefore  of  taking  all  the  lands 
in.  India  from  the  present  holders,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  country,  doesnotappear  either  advisable,  orjust^ 
or  politic,  or  likely  to  promote  the  object  in  view.  60- 
remment  have  recently  relaxed  the  exclusive  system 
by  admitting  Europeans  to  hold  lands  to  the  extent  of  a 
thousand  bigahs  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  May  the 
experiment  pave  the  way  for  European  capital  and 
energy  to  flow  upon  the  country  in  a  quiet  and  gentle 
stream,  and  multiply  the  points  of  mutual  interest  and 
attachment  between  Europe  and  India. 
-  The  remark  which  immediately  follows^  is  involved 
fn  some  little  ambiguity ; 

'  *^  Why  our  happiness  ia  this  life,  on  which  natore  impels 
lis  to  set  so  much  value,  which  has  so  earnestly  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  best,  the  ablest,  and  greatest  men  of  ail  ages^ 
and  which  it  seemsto  be  so  peculiarly  the  province  of  benevo-^ 
lence  to  promote,  particularly  that  of  the  poor,  whose  concUti* 
OB  is  most  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  should  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  inspired  teachers  of  our  religion,  i^ 
^ne  of  those  mysteriesi  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  explain; 
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n  18  remarkable,  indeed ,  that  so  far  from  tbeirproolairaiiig  any 
dbctrine  that  would  condace  to  the  happiness  of  the  -poor,  ih^ 
indefinite  increase  and  multiplication  of  oMnkind,  wfatch  muat 
Lave  a  contrary  effect,  and  lead  to  their  interminable  misarj, 
itfv  inculcated,  rather  than  restriction  of  nnabers.  It  may  even 
be  said,  that  not  only  were  no  .precepts  delirered  that  indicat- 
ed a  benignant  spirit  to  relieve  the  world  from  the  ills  of  po- 
Tmty,  but  no  disposition  was  manifested  to  mitigate  thecruel- 
tifis  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by  enlarged  or  liberal  views 
relative  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  dereliction  of  torture,  or 
the  forbearance  of  the  frequent  infliction  of  the  punishment  of 
4^ath.  That  benevolent  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  effect  the 
^tactical  happiness  of  man  by  the  improvement  of  his  worldly 
condition,  was  a  stranger  (o.  their  minds  and  bosoms,  or  foreiga 
to  the  purposes  they  were  destined  to  fulfil.'* — pp.  83,  84. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  who  are  intended  by  the  ''in* 
spired  teachers  of  our  religion.''  The  term  is  ioapplica- 
ble.  to  tlio  present  ministers  of  Christianity,  as  inspira- 
tjpa  is  adcoowledged  to  have  long  since  ceased.  And 
to  apply  the  term  with  the  obloquy  fixed  on  it,  to  the 
apostles  of  Christy  would  be  still  mere  iocongruous^  un- 
ll^sS' their  divine  mission  he  denied^  and  it  does  notap- 
l^ar  to  be  the  intention  of  tbe.pamphlet  to  qaestion  it. 
Th«  Uame  which  is  here  cast  on  them,  reverts  to  their 
Divine  Master,  and  infinite  wisdom  stands  charged  witli 
Timing  in  the  only  genuine  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will  to  man,  inculcated  principles  which  must  lead  to 
^  their  int^nAlnahle  misery/'  To  say  that,  ''that  benevo- 
lent philosophy/'.was  a  stranger  to  thnr  minds,  amonnts 
to  saying  that  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  Supreme  Beings 
by  whose  inspiration  Scripture  was  given,  and  tha 
apostolic  mission  accredited. 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  Christianity  to  prescribe 
a  general  code  of  civil  and  municipal  law  for  all  man^ 
kind;  this  would  in  itself  have  been  impossible;  for  men 
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%i  cBfferaM  dtagotf  of  civiUauUfoff^  require  difibraBt;  an4 

nometimes^  directly  q[>pogite  laws  ;  the  progress  an4 

the  deeay  of  natioos,  reqtiire  a  diversity  of  legisIatioQ^ 

^Ciuristianity  aimed  at  a  nobler  object.    It  struck  at  th^ ' 

Toot  of  himaa  misery,  and  pointed  its  weapoas  against 

the   principle  rather  than  the  developemeut  of  evil; 

against  that  fatal  principle  wbicli  adapts  itself  to  all 

the  various  states  of  society*.    Humani  misery^  t\  hether 

■among  civilised  or  barbarous  nations,  has  its  foundatioB 

in  the  hearty  in  the  degeneracy  of  the  moral; pnneiple; 

political  causes>  theugh  concurring  to  the  same  uiriiappy 

:result^  are  but  of  a  secondary  order*      DiAine  Revela»> 

.tion  therefore^  ascends  to  the  primary  cause^  and  la;^ 

.boTs  to  eradicate  the  principle  ef  moral  evil,  and  to  iml- 

plant  in  its  stead,  just  sentiments  respecting  our  duty 

both  towards  God  and  oui^  fellow-cfeiatures*     Let  these 

jnst  moral  sentiments  take    root  ia  the  heart,  anfl 

civil  and  political  improvements-  will  necessarily  fot 

iow.    Wherever  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  is 

felt,  society  advances  with  rapid  strides  to  the  atlaiA* 

-ment  of  whatever  confers  dignity  and  happiness. on 

rman;  and  it  is  only  because  its  influences  are  unfelt  or 

^neutralized,  that  so  much  misery  remains  on  tho  earth. 

To  reason  from  its  perversion  rather  than  from  its  t^n- 

«deocy,  h«  against  every  rule  of  logic  ;>— to  lay  to  ila 

*€haige  the  miseries  which  have  g^wn  out  of  th^subrer- 

'sion  of  its  principles,,  is  to  deviate  wi()ely  from  truth. 

:    We' are  mot  a  little  surprised  to,  find  it  asserted  in 

'the  pamphlet  under  reyieW„  that  the  teadiers  of  Chri^ 

*tianity  manifested    no.  'f  dispositiofi  ta  mitigate  the 

'cruelties  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  by  miy  enlar||^ 

;«dor  liberal  views  relative  .to  the  abolition  of  alavery/* 

.*'  So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case/'  said  Mr.  Fox 

Jn  the  debatea  of  179i— 82:oiUbeJ$la!Ee  T^tX^  V.tbat 

Vpi..  IV.  Q 
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he  IhdQglit  it  bde  of  tfais  most  splendid  trlnmplis  vT 
feligioD,  that  it  bad  caased  glatery  to  be  so  gcaeralijr 
mbolished  on  its  appcaranee  in  the  world.  It  had  done 
this  by  teaching  ns,  among  other  beantifal  preeepts^ 
that  in  t^  night  or  their  Maker,  all  mankind  were  eqnaU 
f ii  inflaence  appeared  to  bare  been  more  powerfal  in 
this  fespect  than  that  of  all  the  ancient  systems  of 
pbiIosopby>  though  even  in  these  in  point  of  theory  w^ 
might  trace  great  liberality  and  consideration  for  hn- 
man  rights.  Where  could  be  foand  finer  sentiments  of 
liberty  than  in  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  ?  Where  bolder 
'•sserters  of  the  rights  of  mankind  than  Tacitus  and 
'Thucydides  t  But  alas,  these  were  the  holders  of  slaTcs. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  those  who  bad  been  converted 
to  Christianity  •*• 

But  the  weightiest  objection  brongfat  against  Chria« 
%ianity  in  this  pamphlet,  is,  that  it  did  not  aim  at  dimt^ 
-nisbing  the  sum  total  Of  mankind,  and  provided  no 
measures  for  preventing  the  reproducti<m  of  the  spo-^ 
•cies. 

^  It  18  remarkable,  iodeed,  that  so  far  from  their  proelaimisg 
any  doctHne  that  would  condoce  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor, 
Ahis  iadefiiiilt  increase  and  muitiplicatioD  of  mankind,  which 
•muftt  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  lead  to  their  interminable  mi- 
.aery,  is  incalcated,  rafter  than  restrictioa  of  numbers.'*— >p.  89* 
'  The  BiblCi  however,  is  a  system  of  morals,  not  of  po* 
litical  economy;  and,  if  any  reason  be  demanded  for 
*'0o  mysterious  an  omission,  the  only  reply  which  it 
belongs  to  our  limited  fiftcnlties  to  render,  is,  that  to 
the  Divine  mind,  the  misery  of  the  human  family  ap« 
-peared  to  originate  in  the  redundancy  of  rice  and 
Iniquity,  not  of  population.  While  Chrwtianity  sedoi 
'therefore  to  correct  the  one,  it  leaves  the  other  to  ccft* 
*wct  itself;  it  leavos  ti«9  mimertcal  increase  of  mankinli 
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to  be  promoted  or  retarded  by  local  circmii8taiicea;« 
mod  8eU  vigoroasl J  to  work  aboot  the  change  of  pria« 
«iple.  Hindooism  is  boweyer^  gailty  of  no  loob  fatal 
omission.  It  leaves  the  moral  principle  to  take  care  of 
itself,  or  rather  to  be  formed  after  those  illastrions  pa(* 
4ern8  of  Tirtne,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Poora» 
iHiii ;  and  applies  itself  vigorously  to  cheek  the  growth 
4>f  mankind,  by  bnrning  a  tliousand  widows  annually  o» 
the  funeral  pile,  and  by  dooming  those  who  do  not 
-bum,  to  a  state  of  perpetual  widowhood.  And  shouU 
Christianity  gain  possession  of  the  conntry.  We  appro- 
bend  this  salutary  *'  restriction''  will  be  removed,  and 
tiiat  widows  by  again  entering  into  social  life,  wil 
f>ccasiona  numerical  increase  of  population,  though  per- 
'Imps  a  proportionate  decrease  of  vice  and  immoralitjr* 
'  In  the  two  countries  where  the  genuine  principle^ 
of  Christianity  are  most  fully  brought  to  bear  on  soet-- 
-efy,  England  and  America,  there  is  perhaps  a  greater 
eounteraction  of  the  principle  of  evil,  as  well  as  a 
greater  measure  of  national  prosperity  and  individual 
happiness,  than  in  any  other  two  countries  under  the 
sun.  At  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  found  in  active  ope* 
ration  a  most  energetic  system  of  benevolence,  whicl|» 
OTcrlooking  all  national  distinctions,  extends  the  arm 
of  relief  from  moral  evil  to  the  most  distant  nations  4f 
the  eartti;  which  annually  sends  forth  the  ministers  0f 
mercy  to  the  remotest  countries ;  a  benevolence  so  ac« 
tive  in  its  character,  so  extensive  in  its  views,  as  to 
have  excited  the  malice  of  its  enemies.  Of  every  other 
religion,  we  may  ask  with  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
splendid  writers  of  the  day^  **  what  barbarous  tribes 
have  their  apostles  visited,  what  distant  climes- have 
they  explored,  eneompassed  with  cold  nakedness  and 
viaaty  to  diffiise  prineiples  of  virtue  Mid  the  blessinge 
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p(  clriltzation?**      lb  addition  to  thiii  noble  exoi^lst 

of. charity,  the  growth  of  genoine  Chrtstiaiiity^   these 

two  coantries  are  io  the  enjoymeat  of  the  wisest  eodo 

'of  la\v3  ;  they  have  made  the  greatest  progress  general? 

ly  in  all  the  arts  which  improve  and  adorn  life ;  .tbejr 

.«re  possessed  of  a  greater  measure  of  political  stamina 

Ihan  any  oUier  nation  ;  they  labor  ander  the  fewest  im* 

pedimeots  to  improvement,  while  their  national  weighs 

imd  importance,  are  decidedly  pre-eminent.       We  ar^ 

far  from  aiscribing  these  unrivalled  advantages  excli^ 

lively  to  the  injSaeniDe  of  pure  religion,  though  to  whajt 

jother  great  and  general  principle  to  ascribe  them  wo 

Xnoxjf  not     .Even  if  we  make  a  full  allowance  for  ihp 

•cpncnrrenc^  of  politicid  and  local  causes,  and  for  wha^ 

is  called  'the  spirit  of  the  age,'  still  this  spirit  is  stn|« 

iply  the  resnlt  of  right  principles  influencing  the  bolk 

'•4)f  society  ;.and  from  whence  these  principles  were  dor 

^ved,if  not  from  the  Bible,  it  would  be  difficult  to  diving; 

4or  they  are  n9t  to  be  extracted  from  the  religion  of  th^ 

jVedas,  or  .from  fioudhism,  or  from  the  Koran.  Placing 

ftogether  these  two  facts,  that  in  England  and  America 

*«.tbere  exists  so  great  a  degree  of  social  enjoyment  and 

^politic^  pre-eminence,  with  so  much  tliat  is  calculated 

/to  piTomote  improvement  and  so  little  to  retard  it^— an4 

'  that  these  two  countries  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 

'.purest  form  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  fairly  borne  out  la 

^asserting,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christianity 

<  to  prodnce  snch.bappy  effects  on  the  temporal  prospects 

-  of  man,  and  that  every  obstacle  to  its  proirress  in  any 

f  joouotry,  i»  equally  an  obstacle'  to  national  prosper! tjr. 

The  pampMet  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  temporal 

'  happiness  of  India,  would  not  be  a  whit  improved  by 

'  t)M  change  of  its  creed.     This  requires  a  little  expl^- 

I  nation.  It  is  oertnin  that  its  temporal  happiness  would 
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j&dt  be  attgnetited  bjrchangins:  a  bad  creed  for  aworse^ 
but  we  strongly  saspect  that  it  would  be  almost  indefi- 
jiitely  promoted  by  changing  a  vicious  system  of  faith 
.aiid  morals^  for  one  of  a  nobler  character.       And  who 
doubts  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is  better  than  the 
religion  of  the  Pooranos  ?     There  is  no  religion  which 
does  not  exercise   a  decisive  and  sensible  influence 
.over  the  secular  habits  and  temporal  welfare  of  its  vo- 
taries. Among  all  systems  of  faith,  in  this  respect  Uin- 
.dooism  stands  foremost.  It  has  carried  the  rage  for  regn* 
'lation  to  a  degree  of  harassing  and  microscopic  mihute* 
-ness,  totally  forgetting  that  the  wisdom  of  legislation  ap« 
:  pears  as  much  in  what  it  spares,  as  in  what  it  touches* 
It  has  left  its  followers  free  in  no  one  movement ;  it  has 
.Attached  to  every  action,  however  indifferent,  some  reli* 
f  ious  Feward  or  penalty.  It  presses  on  its  yotaries,  with 
.  the  ubiquity  and  weight  of  the  atmosphere.   It  has  im« 
posed  greater  fetters  on  national  industry  than  any  other 
religion,  and  were  all  its  injunctions  allowed  full  ope« 
ration,  the  whole  business  of  life  would  stand  still. 
.  The  temporal  misery  it  has  produced  is,  alas !  too  visi- 
l))e  in  this  country,  which  nature  has  adorned  with  her 
'  richest  gifts  ;iaid  could  the  natives,  without  the  risk  of 
'  losing  cast  and  sinking  in  public  estimation,  deliver 
'  themselves  from  the  civil  restrictions  with  which  it  has 
;  bound  them,  they  would  dissolve  them  without  any  he- 
V  BitatioQ.        Hindooism  has  for  twenty  centuries  been 
.  ^progressively  developing  its  character  and  tendencies 
;  on  a  grand  theatre,  and  we  have  in  the  present  i9tat6  of 
.  India,  the  product  of  its  labors.     Let  Christianity,  ge- 
;  nuine,  vital  Christianity,  obtain  only  for  two  centuries 
4  the  same  ascendancy  which  Idolatry  has  enjoyed  in  In« 
dia,  and  how  completely  would  the  face  of  the  country 
^  be  chfugedl  ^ 
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As  Hindooigm  is  incapable  of  carrying  forward  a 
DatioB  in  the  career  of  improvement,  so  neither  is  it 
adapted  for  a  high  state  ofcivih'sation ;  they  cannot  co^ 
exist  together  ;  but  uhilc there  ift  no  species  of  improvo* 
tnent  to  ^i^hich  Hindooism  is  not  hostile,  there  isnono 
^hichChri.^^tianitydoes  not  foster.  Fromacarefal  exami- 
tiation,  tliercfore,  of  the  tendency  of  Hindooism  and 
Christianity;  and  a  comparison  of  their  effects,  thasincon« 
testibly  developed  in  India  and  England,  it  is  not  pre* 
ifumptuons  to  assert,  that  India  stands  peculiarly  io 
Heed  of  Christianity.       We  need  Christianity  to  ex* 
*tinguish  the  fires  of  the  funeral  pile  into  which  super* 
•stition  is  annually  casting  its  victims,  and  to  send  bad^ 
the  mother  to  the  relief  of  her  wretched  family.  We  need 
^Christianity  to  annul  the   prohibition  for  widows  to 
'marry,  to  remove  the  thousands  of  widows  annnally 
^created,  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  and  disgrace,  and  to 
restore  them  to  the  bosom  of  society — to  teach  wo- 
men to  read,  to  cultivate  their  intellectual  faculties,  fo 
'raise  them  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  open  to  society 
the  benefit  of  their  influence.      Hindooism  has  practi- 
cably taught  its  followers  that  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind exist  only  for  the  brahmuns,  that  the  whole  duty  of 
man  consists  in  implicit  faith  in  the  Vedas  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  priesthood.  It  has  forbidden  the  exercisoof 
"^  reason  on  the  most  important  interests  of  society ;  it  has 
'locked  np  all  knowledge  in  a  language  unintelligible  to 
'the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  then  forbidden  them 
'to  study  it  nnder  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  We  need 
Xhrtstianity  to  breakup  this  system,  to  dissolve  the 
unnatural  distinctions  of  the  caste,  to  teach  the  natives 
that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  their  Maker,  and  to 
introduce  a  tone  of  manly  fVeedom  both  in  thought  and 
action—to  cultivate  the  language  oftM-peopU  an^-ti^ 
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Memiragfe  a  spirit  6t  inquiry  after  tratfa.  WeneeA 
Christianity  to  abolish  the  long  and  dreary  pilgrimages 
30  inimical  to  happiness,  so  destmctive  to  baraan  lifie^ 
*---to  snbTerttheisystem  of  religious  mendicity,— to  sap-* 
press  the  namberloss  feasts,  and  to  restoro  the  time 
which  they  destroy  to  national  industry.  We  require  the 
pure  faith  and  unblemished  morality  of  the.  gospel  in 
lieu  of  the  adoration  of  trees,  rivers,  and  beasts,  and 
the  licentious  example  of  the  gods.  We  need  Christi* 
anity^  to  restore  to  God  his  just  rights,  and  to  man  hi$ 
legitimate  privileges. — ^We  need  it  finally,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  this  may  appear  the  most  urgent  want; 
4o  develope  the  vast  resources  of  this  rich  country,,  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  its  occupying  that  elevated 
tank  in  the  scale  of  nations,  which  it  is  so  well  able  by 
nature  to  sustain. 

i  The  removal  of  Calcutta  like  a  seciead  Byzantium^ 
Into  the  Neelghurry  hills  which  is  recommended  in  th§ 
pamphlet  before us,(p.75)  and  its  union  there  with  theca* 
)>itals  of  the  sister  Presidencies,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
Accomplish  and  perhaps  unadvisable  to  attempt  If 
•omethiog  were  thereby  gained  in  point  of  Jieattb,  and  ia 
Ihe  revival  ofthose  early  associations  which,  after  years 
4>f  exHe,  still  endear  our  native  land  to  us,  much  woul4 
lie  lost  to  commerce  and  to  our  national  interests*  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  capital  cities  are  so  frequently 
ftaiitin  unhealthy  situations,  but  the  first  settlers,  con* 
milfiiog  rather  their  coounercial  convenience  than  tho 
)>hysiciaa,  sometimes  fix  their  abode  by  chanoQ,  but 
itione  feequentty  by  necessity.  When  the  Mussulmans 
conquered  India,  they  naturally  established  their  me- 
%bpdiis  on  the  borders  of  their  own  country  to  avail 
tbetfMelves  of  its  nesouroes ;  we  came  hither  in  search 
^foomaieto^  mad  necess^il^^. fixed  ;oiir  factory  at  tb# 
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4>ppo8ite  extr^ity  of  the  country;  on  the  borders 
•of  oar  own  empire,  the  sea.  This  factory  is  now  grown 
ap  into  a  capital  city ;  the  first  in  importance  in  Asia» 
-and  the  third  in  point  of  population  in  the  world.  To 
transplant  it  now  with  its  endless  connections  to  ano* 
ther  spot,  would  be  inconvenient,  and  to  remove  it  into 
ihe  mountains  very  far  from  advisable.  The  English 
^cannot,  without  a  great  commercial  sacrifice^  place  any 
•of  their  capital  cities  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in 
places  inaccessible  to  shipping.  If  we  except  the  qaesti- 
on  of  health,  however,  in  which  respect  Calcutta  is  great- 
ly improved  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  is  still  far- 
ther improving,  few  situations  could  have  been  seleclr^ 
ed  more  eligible  for  the  capital  of  British  India.  Con* 
Hected  by  navigable  rivers  with  almost  every  province 
under  the  Presidency,  the  produce  of  the  country  may 
be  poured  into  its  warehouses,  and  importations  trouk 
abroad  transmitted  back  in  return  with  the  utmost  \fa^ 
icility.  As  the  great  emporium  of  the  East,  its  maritime 
situation  is  peculiarly  bappy.  Equi-distant.  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Persian  gulpb» 
and  the  Red  Sea,  from  tlie  Cape,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Mauritius ;  and  towards  the  east,  within  two  months' 
sail  of  China  and  Japan,  the  great  Malayan  Archipelago^ 
and  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  civilised  world.  New 
South  Wales,  it  seems  destined  to  become  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  all  Asia.  In  the  annals  of  history  there  is 
Ho  record  of  any  city  having  in  so  short  a  period  of  time 
risen  to  such  magnitude  and  importance.  In  1756  its 
)K>pulation  did  not  probably  exceed  fifty  thousand; its 
present  inhabitants  have  been  computed  at  a  millioiv 
l*he  extensive  trade  of  the  city  has  drawn  to  it  settlen 
from  all  the  different  nations  of  Asia,  who  enjoy  a  do- 
<gree  of  civil,  and  commercials  and  religious  freedom  .t0 
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he  Fomid  m  scarcely  uy  other  Asiatic  city.  The  con« 
IDoarse  of  rich  natives  from  all  parts  of  Bengal,  with 
their  immense  wealth,  and  the  rivalry  of  their  shews  and 
lesti  vals^imparts  to  the  city  a  character  of  oriental  mag: 
Hificence.  Such  a  degree  of  idolatrous  splendor  has  not 
perhaps  been  seen  since  the  days  of  Vikramaditya ; 
«nd  one  might  be  led  (if  he  conld  admit  the  illusion)  al- 
most to  imagine,  that  the  country  had  again  passed  un* 
der  the  sway  of  a  Hindoo  sovereign. 

Equally  singular  is  the  motly  mixture  of  its  religious 
edifices,  the  result  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  persons  of 
all  creeds.  In  one  and  the  same  city  are  assembled  the 
Protestant  Cathedral,  the  Catholic,  the  Greek,  the  Ar« 
mcnian  Church,  the  Dissenting  Chapel,  the  Jewish  Sy« 
nagogue^  together  with  hundreds  of  Hindoo  temples  and 
Mussulman  mosques,  and  one  solitary  Chinese  pago- 
tda.  We  ought  to  apologize  for  this  digression,  which 
was  indeed  suggested  by  the  proposal  to  transplant  this 
city  of  palaces,  this  splendid  monument  of  the  magni* 
tnde  and  importance  of  our  eastern  empire,  this  queen 
of  the  Indian  seas,  the  citadel  of  European  civilization, 
into  the  blue  mountains.  When  called  on  to  sacrifice  it, 
we  naturally  begin  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  possessi* 
en. 

Frequent  allusion  is  made  in  this  pamphlet  to  the 

conduct  of  the  BomanSi  and  with  eminent  propriety. 

Hadam  de  Stael,  we  believe,  has  by  a  happy  compari* 

son,  styled  the  English  the  Romans  of  modern  times. 

^any  features  of  similarity  may  be  traced  between  the 

two  nations,  more  especially  in  the  firmness  of  their  na* 

ttional  character,  and  their  ardor  for  distant  enterpHze. 

Both  nations  rose  from  a  state  of  barbarism  through 

various  revolutions,  and  having  fixed  their  domestic  go- 

Temment  on  a  sure  foundation^  moved  forward  to  dis- 
Vol.  IV.  H 
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tant  conqnests,  and  established  a  mighty  empire,  whiA 
(hey  cemented  and  consolidated  by  soond  politrcal 
wisdom.  The  &ame  persuasion  that  the  genias  of  the 
«tate  was  irresistible,  and  that  the  limits  of  the  empire 
ini<;ht  advance,  but  could  not  recede,  which  animated 
the  Romans  with  such  enthusiasm,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  political  creed  of  Britain.  With  regard  to 
India  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble, since  the  desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement  has 
been  invariably  repressed  by  the  anthorities  at  home, 
while  it  has  been  nourished  in  the  country  itself  by  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  circumstances.  In  the  art  of  go- 
verning large  possessions,  and  ef  binding  distant  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country  in  a  -compact  system,  the  Ro» 
mans  are  our  predecessors,  and  much  political  wisdom 
may  be  learned  from  a  careful  investigation  of  their  po- 
licy ;  and  particularly  this  highly  important  fact,  that 
though  they  treated  all  the  conquered  nations  with  such 
magnanimity,  taught  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
fearlessly  threw  open  to  them  the  door  of  knowledge, 
though  they  even  labored  to  raise  them  to  a  state  of 
mental  equality  with  themselves,  they  never  lost  a  single 
province  by  internal  revolt. 

But  while  the  Roman  enterprize  and  grandeur  ap- 
pear thus  after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries  to  be  re- 
vived in  the  British  nation,  circumstances  prevent  in 
many  cases  a  close  imitation  of  their  system.  We  do  not 
pursue  the  plan  of  colonizing  to  the  same  extent,  by 
drafts  from  the  motlier  country.  We  occasionally  con', 
quer  without  inhabiting.  While  we  have  colonized  some 
of  our  settlements,  we  are  content  with  governing  others, 
partly  from  political,  partly  from  physical  causes.  Co- 
lonies from  the  temperate  zone,  cannot,  as  we  have  no* 
ticed,  well  thrive  in  tropical  climates.     But  wherever  it 
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has  been  practicable,  we  have  trodden  in  the  footsteps 
o(  oar  predecessors,  the  Romans.    We  colonized  Anie* 
riea,  and  are  attempting  colonies  in  Canada,  New  South 
Wales,  and  at  the  Cape.    And  thesin.2:le  act  of  having 
colonized  America,  and  transplanted  to  that  distant  re- 
gion beyond  the  reachof  European  hostility,  defecated 
English  habits  and  feelings,,  the  English  love  of  free* 
dom,  and  English  institutions,  will  be  found  to  exercise 
over  the  future  destinies  of  mankind  as  momentous  an 
influence,  as  ever  the  diffusion  of  Roman  colonies  pro- 
duced on  the  prospects  of  the  human  race.      Where  it 
has  been,  practicable,  therefore ,^  from  the  congeniality  of 
the  climate  with  Europeaa  constitutions,  and  the  va-  . 
cancy  of  the  soil,  we  have  not  been.anmindfol  of  our  du- 
ty :  we  have  planted  colonies,  and  extended  a  knowledge 
of  our  language.     But  in  India^  where  so  few  facilities 
for  extensive  colonization  exist,  and  so  many  obstacles^ 
oppose  it,  and  where  the  colonist,  unless  a  bit  of  a  gen- ' 
tleman,  would  run  the  risk  of  being  starved;  we  havo 
abstained  from  colonization,  and  contented  ourseWes 
with  the  establishment  of  a  wise,  vigorous,  and  equita- 
ble government*     We  have  endeavored  and  are  endea- 
voring to  improve  the  mass  of  society  through  the  me- 
dium of  their  own  language,  and  have  not  attempted  to 
subvert  by  a  violent  change,  the  oriental  economy  of 
the  natives. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the  Romans  would^ 
have  persevered  in  colonizing  India  from  Italy,  when 
the  hostility  of  the  climate  to  the  European  frame  had. 
been  proved.  The  pamphlet  suggests  that,  they  would, 
in. all  probability  have. appropriated  to  themselves  tha 
value  of  its  annuaUfrpduct,  and,  with  this  ample  wealth, 
have  luxuriated  in  their  own  country  ;  and  it  auggestSt 
the  expediency  of  our  pursuing  this  coarse*. 
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«  The  ihird  mode  by  which  foreign  possetsioiis  may  eott* 
tribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  governinf  country^  is  if  the  resi- 
dence of  absentee  proTincialista^  who  by  spending  their  incomes 
at  the  seat  of  empire*  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  governibg  coun- 
try precisely  the  same  as  if  their  estates  were  an  integral  part 
of  it,  and  they  themselves  were  native  instead  of  provincial 
proprietors.  It  was  by  this  mode>  that  the  Roman  provinces 
chiefly  conduced  to  the  wealth  of  Rome;  and  it  is  by  this 
mode  that  our  foreign  possessions^  if  the  tenure  of  their  land 
and  the  admission  of  their  produce  were  in  all  instances  allowed, 
would  materially  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  England*  At  the 
present  moment,  we  have  no  resideut  provincialists,  except 
West  India  planters,  who  by  drawing  their  sugars  to  Rntrland, 
and  ekpending  the  produce  they  receive  in  exchange  for  them 
at  their  English  residence,  add  to  the  wealth  of  England  ex« 
actly  the  same  as  the  English  country  gentleman  or  English 
manufacturer;  as  it  is  totally  immaterial,  whether  it  be  sa 
much  sugar,  so  much  corn,  so  much  cotton,  or  so  much  cloth^ 
that  forms  the  substance  of  an  individual's  fortune.  What- 
ever be  the  produce  it  consists  of,,  by  adding  so  much  to  the 
stock  of  the  nation>  it  adds  so  much  to  its  wealth.  Foreign 
possessions  in  the  tropics  are,  generally  speaking,  of  mora 
Talus  than  foreign  possessions  in  the  temperate  zone,  not  only 
because  their  produce  is  of  richer  growth  and  greater  variety 
and  abundance,  but  because  the  landed  proprietors,  from  the 
heat  and  sickliness  of  the  climate,  are  more  attracted  to  their 
native  country,  and  therefore  add  more  to  its  wealth  by  be» 
coming  resident  in  it  On  this  account,  it  is  probable  that 
India  and  Egypt,  should  it  ever  be  onr  policy  to  colonize  and 
'  civilize  them,  will  conduce  more  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Eng« 
land,  than  Canada,  as  at  the  same  time  that  their  producn 
will  be  more  valuable,  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  climate  is 
more  likely  to  induce  ISritish  subjects,  who  possessed  estates 
in  them,  to  be  resident  at  home.  In^^a  and  Egypt  would 
Aen  be  to  England  precisely  the  same  as  Ireland :  and  as  it 
will  be  admitted  that  Ireland  1»  to  aU  iftteots  and  purpose  an 
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integral  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  India  and  Egypt,  by  the  direc* 
tioo  of  theii  tributary  atreams  to  the  same  point,  would  be  as 
virtually  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain  also."— p«  196^1^3. 

These  "  absentee  provincialists"  are  the  English  gen- 
tlemen^ to  whom  the  estates  in  India  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred ;  the  *'seat  of  empire"  is  of  course  England^  and 
•'the  incomes"  to  be  expended  there,  are  the  value  of 
all  the  rent  of  the  lands  here.  Now  however  innocent 
the  absentee  system  may  be  in  Ireland,  in  India  it 
would  be,  not  merely  distressing  but  destructive.  Why 
should  this  '^  vast  tributary  stream"  instead  of  fertiliz* 
ing  the  country  of  its  birth,  pour  all  its  wealth  into  the 
lap  of  another  country?  The  measure  appears  alike 
objectionable  in  the  means,  and  in  the  end.  If  eve* 
ry  estate  in  India  be  to  be  confiscated  on  a  principle 
of  enlarged  benevolence,  solely  for  the  improvement  of 
this  country,  the  measure  may  admit  of  some  slight, 
palliation;  the  splendor  of  the  proposed  object  may 
cast  the  injustice  of  the  means  into  the  shade.  But 
when  this  act  of  spoliation  is  to  be  perpetrated  from 
motives  decidedly  mercenary  although  national,  its 
enormity  stares  us  in  the  face,  without  a  single  re- 
deeming  c^ualification.  Where  would  be  the  justice  of 
draining  India  annually  of  all  its  wealth,  to  swell  the 
magnificence  of  a  country  five  thousand  miles  distant?' 
of  reducing  India  to  the  lowest  stage  of  misery,  in  order 
to  enrich  the  citizens  ofa  nation,  whom  nature  has  sepa* 
rated  from  it  by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe ;  and  who 
ought  to  appear  on  the  plains  of  India  only  as  bene- 
factors, since  they  possess  pre-eminently  the  capaci* 
ty  of  becoming  such.  Our  own  country  really  does 
not  need  this  accession  of  wealth  from  the  sweat  of  her 
Indian  subjects.  There  is  more  private  wcsiitb  in  Eng- 
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land  than  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun.  We  aro 
laboring  under  so  distressing  a  redundancy  of  money^ 
that  we  lend  it  to  any  one  who  will  take  it;  we  lend  it 
to  Spain  while  she  is  at  war  with  her  colonies^  and  to 
the  colonies  that  they  may  resist  Spain.  But  the  ab» 
straction  of  all  its  rents^  could  not  fail  to  inflict  on  in* 
dia  the  most  poignant  distress^  and  to  plunge  it  into  a 
state  of  incalculable  misery,  just  as  it  is  begioning  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  repose  and  plenty*  We  should  not 
fail  to  give  the  natives  as  a  "compensation,**^ the  richer 
blessings  of  civilization  ;  but  still  they  might  feci  dis-. 
posed  to  see  how  the  account  stood  between  asiate  of 
semi-barbarism  with  ease  and  plenty,  and  a  state  of  re- 
finement with  penury  and  want,  and  they  might  possi- 
bly find  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  former ;  and  we  can- 
not say  that  their  estimate  would  be  unjust. 

We  refrain  from  entering  on  the  subject  of  raising  a. 
national  revenue  from  India,  by  way  of  contribution 
to  the  mother  country.  It  is  a  question  which  involves 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  diffi- 
cult in  theory,  still  more  difficult  in  practice.  We  feel 
assured  thatsuch  is  the  prevalence  of  right  principles  in 
the  breasts  of  our  countrymen,  that  India  would  have  tho 
fi^st  claim  to  the  benefit  of  any  surplus  revenue  it  might, 
yield  over  and  above  the  necessities  of  Government;  and 
that  in  appropriating  this  surplus,  the  improvement 
of  the  country  which  furnished  it,  would  be  the  earliest 
consideration.  Spain  succeeded  for  two  centuries 
in  drawing  a  large  pecuniary  revenue  from  South  Ame- 
rica, but  this  influx  of  foreign  wealth  has,  in  the  opini- 
on of  some,  given  the  death  blow  to  her  domestic  indus- 
try, and  reduced  her  from  the  high  station  she  once  oc- 
cupied among  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  a  state  of  the. 
most  abject  political  weakness.      Whether  the  samoi" 
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vystem  wotild  produce  as  disastrous  a  result  to  Eng« 
land^  or  whether  on  the  contrary  she  would  flourish 
under  it,  we  must  leave  futurity  to  decide.  The  ques- 
tion has  never  yet  admitted  of  a  practical  solution,  as 
England  has  hitherto  received  no  direct  pecuniary  re- 
turn in  the  shape  of  a  surplus  revenue  from  any  of  her 
numerous  colonies.  Instead  however  of  being  in- 
ternally weakened  under  this  colonial  system,  she  has 
risen  to  the  first  rank  among  the  nations.-  A  country 
^ith  such  vast  resources  as  England,  with  so  rich  a 
fund  of  national  industry,  spirit,  and  enterprize,  and 
with  such  connections  in  every  clime,  may  derive  ad- 
vantages from  her  colonies  in  other  ways  than  by  a 
direct  importation  of  their  overplus  revenues.  Or  she 
may  be  satisfied  to  govern  and  improve  India  without 
any  desire  of  renumeration,  on  the  divine  principle  that 
'  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

Though  we  have  trespassed  greatly  on  the  reader's 
patience,  we  must  still  entreat  his  indulgence  for  a  re- 
mark or  two  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  roads,  which  is 
noticed  in  this  pamphlet.  The  Romans  never  consi- 
dered any  country  as  permanently  subdued,  until  they 
had  opened  a  military  road  through  it.  Pursuing  this 
system,  they  extended  their  line  of  public  communica- 
tion from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other ; 
ivhich  has  been  duly  celebrated  by  the  historian  of 
their  decay.  These  magnificent  roads  are  above  all 
praise,  and  the  vestiges  of  them  will  continue  to  awak« 
en  the  admiration  of  posterity  as  long  as  one  stone 
shall  remain  on  another.  By  thus  facilitating  the  trans" 
mission  of  intelligence  and  the  progress  of  their  armies, 
they  were  enabled  to  consolidate  their  empire,  and  to 
erush  revolt  in  the  bud.  If  we  have  not  pursued  the 
same  line  of  conduct^  it  iS;  because  our  widely  extend- 
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ed  dominions  neither  sdmit  of,  nor  require  sacb  a  com* 
manication  by  land.  The  Roman  conqaests  were  in« 
tersected  by  no  independent  states;  they  were  conter* 
minons  ;  their  empire  expanded  like  a  circle  in  the  wa* 
ter ;  hence  a  high  road  between  London  and  Rome  was 
easily  created.  The  locality  ofour  Toreign  possessions 
isj  howerer^  widely  different  from  theirs ;  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  mother  country^  and  frequently  from  each 
other,  either  by  the  ocean,  or  by  independent  states  j 
they  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe ;  they  are 
in  different  hemispheres.  Hence  a  high  road  between 
Calcutta  and  London  would  not  be  practicable.  Had 
we  even  possessed  one,  it  would  rather  have  endanger- 
ed than  preserved  our  Eastern  conquests,  as  the  late 
Emperor  of  the  French  would  doubtless  have  availed 
^imself  of  it  to  our  great  annoyance.  But  we  have  done 
as  much  as  the  Romans,  if  not  more,  by  opening  a  high 
Toad  across  the  pathless  ocean;  a  road  as  easy,  as  much 
frequented,  and  as  little  liable  to  interruption  as  their 
public  roads.  We  have  conquered  greater  difficulties  by 
uniting  nations  separated  by  the  band  of  nature.  We  have 
l^oldly  stretched  into  the  seas  and  reached  the  point  of 
destination  at  the  distance  of  half  the  globe  ;  and  have 
tl^ereby  been  enabled  to  extend  our  conquests,  without 
the  consent  and  almost  without  th^  knowledge  of  our  im« 
mediate  neighbours.  We  were  recently  at  war  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  all  Europe ;  had  we  during  this 
period,  possessed  only  the  facility  of  a  Roman  road 
by  land,  all  access  to  our  distant  possessions  must  have 
been  closed  ;  but  through  our  command  of  the  sea,  we 
l^ot  only  succeeded  in  keeping  up  an  uninterrupted  com* 
mnnication  with  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  in« 
creased  our  colonies  from  twenty-five  to  forty-five.  The 
value  ef  establishing  so  free  and  easy  a  communication 
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between  the  seat  of  ciTilisation  in  Europe  and  the  va- 
rioas  ancivilised  nations  in  the  different  parts  of  tho 
World,  is  to  these  latter  incalculable ;  and  the  greater  the 
facility  of  acoess  to  them,  the  more  certain  will  be  their 
chance  of  improvement  If  therefore  the  Roman 
roads  became  the  path  of  civilization  to  the  conqaer- 
cd  conntries^  our  path  across  the  ocean^  is  likely  to  be 
the  channel  ofmore  extensive  benefits  to  the  human  race. 
And  when  we  shall  have  still  farther  cemented  the 
union  between  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  by  short- 
ening the  intervening  distance;  when  a  line,  of  steaia 
^packets,  shall  be  seen  to  navigate  the  seas  with  match* 
less  facility,  we  shall  have  out-stripped  the  Romans  in 
the  race  of  glory,  and  shall  have  cast  the  Clandiaa 
andFlaminian  and  Appian  roads,  viewed  either  as  nati*- 
onal  monuments  or  the  means  of  civilization^  complete* 
ly  into  the  shade. 


Art.  III. — Journey  to  the  Bataks  in  Sumatra,  by  Me8$r§. 
Burton  and  Ward,   1824. 

THE  Journey  to  the  Bataks  which  forms  the  subject 
of  this  Artidlo^  was  undertaken  in  the  past  year,  before 
any  thing  was  anticipated  respecting  the  island's  being 
given  up  to  the  Dutch.  But  although  this  event  may  hav^ 
diminished  the  interest  before  felt  in  the  Island  of  Su- 
matra, the  little  infonnation  we  already  possess  res* 
pecting  this  singular  people  who  unite  with  cannibalism 
so  much  of  civilization,  and  the  perspicuity  and  judg- 
ment  so  evidently  pervading  this  narrative,  on  the  accu* 
racy  6f  which  we  feel  the  fullest  dependence,  have  in- 
duced us  to  present  it  to  onr  readers  in  this  Number. 

"In  conformity  with  the  desire  of  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
Yot.  IV.  I 
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'Venror  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  objects 
W  the  Mission  to  the  Bataks,  we  left  the  villa^i^e  of  Si«- 
tol^a  on  Friday  the  36th  of  April,for  tbe  purpose  of  visit- 
ing: the  populous  districts   in  the  interior  of  the  bay  of 
Tappanooly.  The  general  opinion  of  the  ferocity  of  the 
3at0tk  character,  together  with  the  representations  of 
Various  individuals  residing  in  the  bay,   had  led  ws  to 
Tiew  the  enterprise  as  somewhat  hazardous,  and   the 
^previously  limited  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the 
interior,  had  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  depending 
ion  the  natives  of  the  coast  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
Yor  then*  information  relative  to  those  parts.        These, 
from  practisinga  kind  of  hereditary  depredation  on  their 
more  inland  neighbours,  having  imbibed  relative  to  them 
"Sentiments   and  feelings  naturally  to  their^  prejudice, 
Tiad  generally  presented  the  most  unfavorable  view  of 
their  character  and  dispositions.        Unfortunately  the 
^ell-attested  j)ractice   of  Cannibalism  in  some  of  it3 
most  odious  forms,   so  horrible   to    tbe  imagination 
4>f  civilized  nations,  had  served  to  corroborate  their 
worst  representations,  and  a  barrier  had   thus  been 
^^ised  against  almost  every  effort  of  research  ^nto  an 
.extensive  and  populous  country,  for  more  than  acen* 
tury  bordered  by  our  settlements  and  factories,  and  the 
exclusive  source  of  some  of  our  most  valuable  articles 
of  commerce.   Except  a  journey  performed  upwards  of 
^fty  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Millar  and  Holloway,  which 
appears  to  have  been  extended  scarcely  beyond  the 
woody  hills  on  the  west,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  person- 
.  al  communication  which  Europeans  have  had  with  what 
.may  be  properly  called  the  Batak  country,  or  the  open 
plains  and  more  level  districts  betwixt  the  mountains 
^and  the  straits  of  Malacca.      Should  the  reception  we  - 
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experienced  on  this  occasionbe  followed  by  fatrtberm*  r 
tercourse,  we  have  reason  to  antieipate  a  cban^  of  opi-« 
iiion  on  some  points  which  have  hitherto  led  maolund  : 
to  regard  these  people*  with  sentiments  of  aversion  and 
terror. 

Being  informed  that  the  monntains  at  the  back  of 

the  old  settlement  of  Tappanooly>  were  the  most  easy  of - 

ascent,  we  proceeded  in  sampahs  and  reached  the  river. 

of  that  name  at  11  A.  M.       Here  we  reviewed  and  ar*. 

ranged  the  party  for  marchings  which  consisted  of  sixi*. 

teen  koolies,  two  servants,  and  oarseWes,  altogether 

making  twenty.  We  carried  with  ns  a  musket,  a  fowling 

piece,  a  sabre,  and  two  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  the  lat<* 

ter  intended  as  presents,  should  occasion  require  it. 

Our  baggage  consisted  of  provisions  i^nd  cooking  uten* 

ails,  clean  clothes,  bedding,  and  a  smaiiquantity  of  cloth* 

afid  tobacco  for  barter  and  presents.       Thus  eqnippeA 

aod  laden,  an  old  union  jack  clpsed  the  rear  of  oar 

train. 

For  two  hours  the  path  lay  over  a  grassy  plain  or 
valley,  adorned  at  intervals*  with  spots  of  cultivation^ 
and  intersected  by  mountain  streams,  which,  uniting  at 
^be  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  bay,  form  the  rivet 
of  Tappanooly.  Within  the  vicinity  of  half  a  dozen 
Batak  villages,,  we  observed  a  herd  of  small  blacb 
cattle  in  excellent  condition,  from  whicb  supplies  are 
occasionally  -afforded  to  the  shipping  which  visit  the 
bay*  At  one  o'clock  we  began  to  ascend  the  first  range 
of  mountains,  and  about  half  past  five  we  reached  a  viU 
lage named  Parik  Debata,  situated  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  road  lay  over  an  assemblage  of  hills  so  irregularly 
clustered,  as  to  aff6rd  but  a  faint  resemblance  of  the 
distiaot  ranges  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Islands    U 
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pi'oved  extremely  rous:b  and  fati^in<r9  in  one  plaee  h 
particular,  it  descended  almost  perpendicalarly  forhali 
an  hoar  along  a  water  coarse,  which,  washing  the  mg* 
ged  sides  of  the  bare  rock,  occasioned  points  and  edges 
too  sharp  for  the  feet  to  endare.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  Parik  Debita  was  situated,  onr  fire  arms 
wete  discharged,  a  aspful  practice  of  the  Bataks  to  sig* 
nify  the  peaceable  approach  of  travellers  and  persons 
of  distinction.  The  salute  was  returned  by  the  Chief 
and  several  of  the  people,  who  met  us  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
conducted  us  to  the  principal  Balai  in  the  Kampung» 
Here  we  spent  the  night  with  much  comfort,  and  the 
next  morning  received  mariis  of  respect,  paid  in  gene- 
ral to  the  most  distinguished  visitors.  After  wo  had 
partaken  of  grilled  veal  in  the  house  of  the  Chief  as  a 
token  of  friendship,  and  mutually  exchanged  civilities, 
be  himself  conducted  us  over  the  next  stage  of  our  jotir« 
ney. 

Parik  Debata  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
district  of  Pagaran  Lambung,  which  occupies  a  space 
t>ounded  by  a  prolongation  of  the  first  and  second  great 
ranges  of  mountains,  and  contains  ten  or  twelve  villages, 
each  averaging  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hun« 
dred  souls.  The  surface  of  this  tract  of  country  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  hills  of  various  dimensions,  co« 
vered  with  wood  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  villages, 
where  they  were  partially  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sweet  potatoe.  Every  hill  of  the'vast  number  with- 
in this  compass,  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  stream  or 
two  of  water.  These,  variously  winding  amongst  the 
bases  of  the  smaller  hills,  descended  to  the  middle  of  tha 
two  rangesand  formed  a  considerable  river,  which,  pasa^ 
ing  rapidly  over  a  bed  oi  rocks  in  a  northerly  directi- 
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cm,  Mh  into  the  sea  at  Kolam^  a  TiTIajfe  abont  ttreltra 
niien  to  tbo  north  of  Tappanooly .  The  soil  of  Pagarsn 
Iiambang  may  be  ^[enerally  described  as  consisting  of 
a  friable  red  and  sometimes  greyish  clay,  corered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  black  vegetable  monld.  The  hilly  na- 
ture of  the  gronnd  seemed  to  have  assisted  the  heavy 
rains  in  carrying  off  that  deposit  of  forest  mould,  whiebg 
HI  the  lapse  of  time,  most  necessarily  have  been  form* 
ed  on  a  more  even  surface.  Vegetation  was  luxuriant 
however,  and  abnndant  in  evefy  situation,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  under  the  direction  of  skill  and  indus« 
tty,  cultivation  might  be  carried  on  to  considerable' 
advantaj^e.  Camphor,  Gambir,  and  Benasoin  trees  were 
plentiful  and  in  great  perfection,  and  we  observed  % 
variety  of  singular  plants. — ^The  country  seemed  to  bo 
tolerably  free  from  wild  beasts ;  we  met  with  but  a  sin-^ 
gle  track  of  a  beast,  said  to  be  that  of  a  Rhinoceros^ 
during  tbe  t\bole  of  the  journey. 

Pursuing  our  route  with  much  fatigue  for  six  hours' 
accompanied  by  the  chief  of  Parik  Debita,  we  rested 
for  the  night  at  a  village  about  the  middle  of  the  ^ia« 
trict.  Early  the  next  morning,  being  Sunday,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  a  neighbouring  village,  and  spent  the  da/ 
cbiefly  in  conversation  with  the  people. — ^On  Monday* 
morning  we  resumed  our  journey  and  in  four  hours* 
passed  Huta  Tinggi,  a  village  situated  on  an  elevateff 
j^art  of  the  second  range,  and  forming  the  eastertf 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Pagaran  Lambung.  Pursn- 
log  the  path  from  Huta  Tinggi,  over  woody  hills  andf 
deep  Valleys  for  some  distance  as  before,  we  at  lengtV 
entered  a  more  open  country,  where  the  hills  sank  to" 
a^re  undulations  and  table  land  covered  cbiefly  with 
toag  eoaise  grass,  the  ravines  alone  remaining  wood/ 
as  io  the  vicinity  of  Bencootea*    A  taptd  match  of  firr 
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bonns  from  Hnta  Tiiiggi»  brought  us  to  a  dirty  bamlet . 
OB  a  romantic  spot  at  tbo  foot  of  a  lofty  moantaiD, 
^bere  we  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night,  receiving 
sach  comfort  amidst  rain,  and  cold,  and  mod,  as  the 
miserable  inmates  could  afford. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Tuesday  morning,  we  were  con* 
ducted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  and  gra- 
tified by  a  delightful  view  of  the  Toba  districts,  which^ 
presenting  themselves  at  an  immense  distance  through 
an  avenue  of  the  bills,  afforded  a  momentary  flash  of 
that  melancholy  pleasure,  with  which,  after  a  long  ab- 
sence from  home,  we  sometimes  revert  to  the  local  as-» 
sociations  of  early  life.  The  woodlands  bad  abready  giv- 
en place  to  grassy  plains,  and  the  mountain  on  which- 
ve  stood,  had  been  cleared  on  every  side  for  cultiva- 
tion, retaining  its  original  forest  merely  in  a  tuft  at  the. 
top.  Oh  descending  its  verdant  side  we  entered  a.  val- 
ley richly  cultivated,  and  although  we  actually  observ- 
ed for  the  present  but  few  men  or  habitations,  every 
thing  indicated  our  approach  to  an  extensive  popula- 
tion. The  valley  may  be  described  as  three  miles^ 
in  length  and  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  winding  sa 
variously  amongst  the  bills,  as  to  present  almost  at 
every  step  a  new  and  distinct  prospect.  A  mountaia, 
stream,  meandering  from  side  to  side  throughout  ita 
extent,  and  terminating  in  a  fine  cascade,  contributed 
equally  to  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Its  surface^  per* 
fectly  flat  and  even,  presented  a  continued  chain,  of 
rice  almost  ready  for  the  sickle..  The  soil  became 
sandy  and  grey ;  the  bills  were  entirely  free  fvom  wood^ 
and  planted  with  the  sweet  potatoe,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  very  tops.  The  beauty  and  variety  of  the  scene 
contrasted  with  the  rugged  wilds  of  nature  to  which  wq 
bad  become  accustomedi  produced  in  our  minds  an  ef* 
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feet  so  defigbtfnl,  that  had  oar  journey  terminated  here» 
we  should  have  felt  qaito  repaid  for  the  labor  it  had 
cost  as. 

The  path  at  length  ascended  into  a  dift  of  the  hills^ 
from  which  our  attention  was  drawu  by  the  foil  of  tho 
rivulet.  On  tnrning  aside  to  view  it^  a  portion  of  the 
district  of  Silindung  discovered  itself  through  a  break 
9f  the  trees.  Nothing  can  express  the  astonishment 
with  which  we  were  seized  when  we  reached  tlie  brow 
of  the  bill  aad  obtained  «  more  extensive  view.  £vea 
the  koolies,  at  this  unexpected  scene,  appeiured  for  a  mo- 
ment transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  with  one  accord  cast 
down  their  burdens  and  burst  into  expressions  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  The  principal  object  of  the  pic^ 
ture,  was  an  even  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  long  and 
three  broad,  forming  a  vast  unbroken  field  of  rice.  A 
&ne  broad  river,  with  numberless  tributary  streams 
winding  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  supplying  a« 
queducts  for  irrigation  in  every  direction,  served  to 
adorn  it;  but  the  numbers  of  villages  bestndding  its 
1>orders,  and  scattered  over  its  surface,  and  the  con- 
course  of  people  assembled  at  a  market  in  its  cen. 
tre,  together  with  the  variety  of  objects  inseparable 
from  the  busy  haunts  of  man,  rendered  it  interest* 
•ing  beyond  expression.  The  plain  was  surrounded  by 
hills  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  high,  in  a 
:8tate  of  cnltivi^tion ;  and  the  whole  surrounding  conn* 
try  was  perfectly  free  from  wood,  except  the  summits 
of  two  or  three  mountains,  said  to  be  the  abode  of 
monstrous  serpents  and  evil  spirits.  Here  we  rested 
for  a  time  to  contemplate  the  prospect  and  prepare 
.to  descend  into  the  plain,  not  omitting  to  discbarge  the 
customary  salute  to  signify  our  approach. 
.  ifavin^  been  joined  on  the  way  by  several  chiefs  qf 
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Tillages  retnrnins;  from  a  trading  joamej  to  Tappa* 
'Booly^  we  were  invited  by  the  principal  of  them  to 
take  up  oar  abode  with  him.  His  villas^e  was  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  it  happened  to  be  the  re- 
sort of  the  market  on  the  day  of  oar  arrival.  Several 
inducements  led  us  to  embrace  his  offer,  and  having 
placed  ourselves  under  his  protection,  we  were  con* 
ducted  through  crowds  of  spectators,  whose  surprise 
and  curiosity  it  was  difficult  to  satisfy.  The  news  of 
the  arrival  of  white  men  quickly  reached  the  market^ 
and  drew  forth  the  whole  assembly  half  a  mile  to  meet 
ns.  Before  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  principal  river 
over  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  we  were  complete- 
ly surrounded  and  prevented  from  advancing,  not  how- 
ever, from  any  hostile  feeling,  but  from  extreme  curiosi* 
ty.  The  object  of  greatest  interest  next  to  our  persons, 
was  a  double  barrelled  gun,  which,  it  had  been  reported, 
fired  twice  together,  and  we  were  not  suffered  to  pro- 
ceed a  step,  until  we  had  demonstrated  the  reality  of  this 
singular  quality.  Indeed  the  conduct  of  the  multitudo 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  reminded  us  strongly  of 
what  is  described  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  Spani* 
ards  in  America,  not  only  with  regard  to  surprise  and 
curiosity,  but  as  it  respects  that  simplicity  and  tmbeci« 
lity,  which  seems  so  strikingly  to  have  marked  the  A- 
merican  character. 

We  were  at  length  permitted  to  cross  the  river,  but 
the  road  leading  directly  from  it  to  the  village,  was  so 
thickly  crowded  with  people,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  pass,  and  our  guide  conducted  us  by  a  circuitous  path 
to  the  market  place,  where  the  respectable  old  men  and 
the  Chiefs  with  immense  brass  pipes  were  seated  in  a 
circle  to  receive  us.  Here  the  noise  and  pressure  be* 
came  more  violent  than  ever,  and  before  we  had  been 
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In  the  circle  two  ininutesy  it  became  necessary  to  re. 
BiOTe  and  take  shelter  in  the  house^  several  of  the 
Chiera  clearing  the  way  with  their  pipes,  which  werd 
tbns  conveniently  converted  into  formidable  weapons 
of  offence.  We  had  not  been  long  nnder  cover,  when 
it  began  to  rain  impetnonsly,  bnt  nothing  could  pacify 
tiie  clamour  of  the  people,  but  our  exhibiting  ourselves 
to  public  view*  It  was  recommended  therefore,  that 
we  should  ascend  a  loft  at  the  end  of  the  house  iront- 
hig  the  street,  where  we  sat  exposed  for  several  honrs^ 
and  added  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene  by  displaying  a 
telescope,  a  mariner's  compass,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a 
case  of  mathematical  instruments,  some  printed  books^ 
and  in  fact  every  article  about  us,  the  meanest  of  whicit- 
attracted  notice  and  applause. 

We  were  scarcely  Jess  interested  by  the  internal  ap» 
pearance  of  the  villages,  than  we  had  previously  been 
by  that  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  one  subordi^ 
bate  to  our  host,  consisted  of  twenty-four  houses  in  ac 
straight  line,  with  the  gable  ends  uniformly  facing  th^ 
IBtreet  and  separated  from  elich  other  by  a  vacant  space 
tof  three  or  four  yards.  The  opposite  side  was  formed 
-by  a  corresponding  row  of  open  buildings  on  the  samd 
model  somewhat  smaller,  appropriated  by  night  as  th  j 
sleeping  place  of  the  young  men,  and  by  day  to  the  mor^ 
public  occupations  of  the  family,  the  space  between  thd 
'^ceiling  and  the  roof  being  used  as  a  granaty,-^-awd  a  d«- 
potfor  the  sculls  of  their  enemies.  Each  house  wasele* 
vated  five  or  six  feet  above  the  i^ronnd  on  large  wooden 
-posts  or  pillars.  The  side  walls,  of  planks,  were  car- 
ried about  four  feet  from  the  floor  projecting  outward* 
ly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  ends  were  formed 
by  a  similar  projection  continued  to  the  apex  roof  and 
*fbrming  a  kind  of  Inclined  gable.  The  roof  appearetl 
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disproportiouately  large,  being  very  biffa,  simk  in  tb^ 
middle,  raised  aud  projected  at  tbe  «nds,  and  surroouat* 
^d  at  «ach  apex  with  an  imitation-of  a  bullock's  becd 
and  liorns,  thus  affording  a  convenient  ^sbade  in  tbo 
street  from  the  rain  and  the  sun.  The  entrance,  nnlika 
that  of  dbe  Batak  bouses  on  tbe  Coast,  was  by  a  trap 
door  in  the  Boor  from  beneath.  The  interior  contained 
no -separate  apartments,  but  formed  a  single  room  tbiju 
ty  or  forty  feet  by  twenty.  In  each  of  the  four  cornem 
was  a  fire  .place  ;  but  there  being  neither  windows  nor 
yent  for  the  smoke,  to  remain  long  within  was  felt  as 
almost  intolerable.  A  large  shelf  or  loft  -erected  dowa 
tbe  middle -and  along  the  sides,  together  with  a  wooden 
jar  or  two,  or  a  chest  scooped  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  trecf^ 
and'a  few  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  constituted  tbci 
principal  articles  of  furniture.  Of  the  detail  and  eco* 
lEioniy  of  ^be  interior,  however,  we  can  give  but  a  faint 
idea*  Sometiiing  may  be  conjectured  from  tbe  fact,  that 
each  bou^G  was  peopled  with  no  fewer  than  from  thirty 
to  fifty  inmates.  The  bouses  were  constructed  gene* 
Irally  of.excellent  materials,  exhibiting  marks^  of  snpe^ 
fior  workmanship,  and  in  many  instances  ocnamented 
^y  carving  and  paint.  The  villages  being x^lean,  and 
the  females  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  sur<-> 
irounded  by  numbers  of  playful  ohildren,  they  afforded 
|i  pleasing  idea  of  industry,  health,  and  domesticity. 

It  was  our  original  intention  to  proceed  as  far  as  tbe 
great  Lake  of  Toba,  but  tbe  unexpected  circumstance 
pf  meeting  so  large  a  population,  and  the  recurrence 
of  a  disease,  to  which  one  of  us  was  occasionally  sab^ 
jfict,  rendered  it  necessary  to  relinquish  that  plan  and 
content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  the  ppo«;ress  al- 
jready  effected.  After  some  days  apent  in  visits  and 
iesxivity  therefore^  we  ascended  some  of  the  highest  nf 
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tbe  snrroimclingr  liiHs  for  t&e  purpose  of  Tiewing'  the  ' 
country  beyond^  the  district  of  Silindtiitg.  In  one^ia* 
stance  two  guides'  accompanied  us  from  the  principal 
chief,  with* directions  to  impart  all  the  information  they 
docild;  in  another*  two  were  sent  by  a  different  chief  with 
similar  instructions.  Two  of  these  guideis  were  bom 
abd  had  spent  the  principal  part  of  their  lives. on  the 
lK>rders  of  the  Lake,  and  they  appeared  the  mere  worthy 
#f  credit,  because  their  accounts,  although  delivered  at* 
flifferent  times  and  in  different  places^  very  generally  ce^^- 
iBcided*. 

They  pointed  outthemiddle  of  the  Lake  nearly  in  the* 
direction  of  north  east,  from  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
which  would  make  it  probably  north  east  from  Tappa* 
jiooly.  They  placed  the  extremities  from  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  on  each  side  of  this  point,  which^  on  the  snppo-^ 
Akiou  of  our  being  thirty  miles,  distant,  MK)uId  give  six- 
ty or  seventy  miles  as  its  direct  length*  The  reports  of 
its  breadth  were  various,  but  we  should  judge  it  to  bo 
fnmi  fifteen  to  twenty  miles*  Itwas  described  as  having 
Bn  island  a  mile  perhaps  in  diameter,  situated  near  the 
centre*  On  thi^  an  extensive  periodical  murket  was 
beld,  to  which  a  variety  of  commodities  was  carried  front 
the  surrounding  shores  in  long^  narrow  boats  worked  \yf 
from  forty  to  sixty  paddles.  From  the  extent  of  tho 
lake  the  water  was  said  to  be  so  rough  in  tempestuous 
m^eather  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  even  these.  They 
fepresented  a  deep  and  rapid-rivernamed  AyikBakaru, 
as  emptying  itsrif  into  the  northern  end  from  the  moun«* 
tains  of  Dairi  interior  of  Sinkeh  Beside  this,  numbers 
^  smaller  streams  were  satd^to  faliinto  it  from  every 
Quarter*  The  vast  quantities- of  water  flowing  into  it 
€rom  these  various  sources,  induced  us  to  enqurre  res- 
.l^ectiBg  an  outlet  ;^^  but  tt£oii  this  subject  we  could  gaim 
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n^tfiiag  dear  and  satisfactory.  A  lajige  of  lofty  monii'<» 
taiQSy  on  the  eastern  side^  we  observed  extendinjj^  itself 
ffom  the  northern  extremity  about  half  the  length  of  the 
lal;e»  where  it  terminated  abn^tly  leaving  the  country 
on  the  4soii,th  ea3ternside»  low  and  open.  The  southern 
extremity  seemed  involved  in  utter  obcurity.  None  of 
oar  enquiries  could  elicit  a  director  satisfactory  answer^ 
and  after  much  enquiry  and  explanation,  we  were  obligr 
ed  to  content  ourselves  wiih  a  supposition  formed  on  the 
situation  of  the  lake  apd  the  general  appearance  pf  tha^ 
surrounding  country.  With  scarcely  any  recollectioi^ 
of  the  eastern  coasts  except  that  it  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent low,  covered  with  jungle^  and  subject  to  a  daily, 
inundation  of  the  tide,  we  concluded  it  mn^t  haTe  an 
outlet,  lost  perhaps  in  the  jungle  or  otherwise incivpabl^ 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  sea* 

We  bad  concluded  our  enquiries  relative  to  the  laka 
the  first  time  we  ascended  the  hills^  and  had  reverted  to 
the  surrounding  scenery,  when  the  guide  voluntarily  addi> 
cd,  that  its  waters  rose  and  fell  twice  a  day  perpendicu* 
larly,  from  a  cubit  to  two  feet.  As  he  had  never  been  in 
tiie  vicinity  of  the  sea,  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  ebbin«r  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  attributed  th# 
motion  of  the  lake  to  the  power  either  of  the  spirits  in- 
habiting it,  or  of  their  principal  Chief,  whose  dominioii 
seemed  to  rest  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  superstition.  }n-  ■ 
teresting  as  this  circumstance  appeared^  our  enquiries 
respecting  it  were  suffered  to  rest  until  we  ascended  4 
higher  hill  with  other  guides.  It  was  then  fully  corrobor 
rated,  together  with  the  preceding  particulars,  and  the 
unanimity  and  distinctness  with  which  all  our  questir 
t>ns  on  the  subject  were  afterwards  answered,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  of  its  correotness.  It  was  farther  addh 
sd^  that  at  the  full  and  change  of  th^  noon  the  nM  an^ 
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faH  of  the  wat^r  were  greater^  sometiffios  ereir  to  a  I^*^ 

Tel  with  the  surroundi»^  bank*  The  only  alteration  thia 

important  fact  made  itt  our  first  conclasioa  was^diatuh* 

atead  of  ao  obscure  an  ontlet  as  we  bad  supposed^  U 

must  have  a  more  considerable  onc^  bat  of  \^bat  na«>. 

tare  we  were  still  at  a  loss  to  determine*  Oa  retumiDg 

to  the  coast  we  discovered  the  month  of  the  river  Bafc« 

kaD,  regarded  by  Dr.  Marsden  partly  as  an  arm  o£  thd 

iem^  laid  down  in  the  charts  at  so  small  a  distance  from 

the  soatbern  extremity^  aa  naturally  to  sugg;est  the  pro* 

bability  of  its  eommunication  with  the  lake.      A  Chief 

at  Tappaitooly  afterwatds  informed  us  of  a  tradition  of 

the  Bataks>  sufficient  to  account  for  therr  i^^norance  res^* 

pectinf^  the  outlet*     He  said  there  was  a  certain  point 

towards  the  south  east  which  they  regarded  as  the  aboda 

of  evil  spints>  and  beyond  which  should  they  presumo 

to  pass,  their  audacity  would  be  punished  with  imme* 

diate  destrw^tion^  a  consideration  powerful  enou^h^  wo 

folt  convinced,  to  debar  the  superstitious  minds  of  the 

Bataka  firom  every  common  pursuit  of  life« 

: :  The  space  situated  between  Siiindung  and  Toba^ 

comprises  the  district  of  Butur,  an  elevated  and  eveA 

taeact  of  country  of  which  we  obtained  a  wide  and  agrees 

able  prospect.  It  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  miles  long 

and  twenty  broad,  to  be  bounded  on  the  north  east  by 

Toba»  OPi  the  north  west  by  a  range  of  lofty  monntainii 

YUQDJng  perhaps  east  and  west,  on  the  south  westbjr 

ttUadung,  and  on  the  south  east  by  a  broken  hilly 

tract,  extending  southward,  perhaps  to  the  district  of 

jkngkola.    The  northern  parts  seen^ed  well  adapted  to  • 

4he  purpose  of  cultivation,  and  had  been  accordingly 

4hQa  appropriated  to  a  consideraMe  extent.   The  whole 

vras  p^fsctly  free  from  wood  and  presented  as  far  u 

:|ha.eye  conld  dhicem,  a  vast  unbroken  field  of  verdarOf 
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On  a  ftiriher  examination  ^ith  theglass,  it  was  discern^ 
id  ta  be  thickly  stndded  with  small  detached  hnts  of 
atraw  so  diminished  by  the  distance  as  to  g^ve  the  idea 
6f  flocks  of  sheep»  or  pieces  of  rock  scattered  over  it^^ 
snrface.  To  each  of  these  was  attached  a  field  or  patch 
of  monntain  rice ;  the  Yillages,  wlierever  discernible^ 
ivere  left  open  and  withont  defence,  and  the  smoke  aris-^ 
faig  at  every  point  of  view,  and  the  serenity  which  seem-* 
•d  to  pervade  the  whole,  conveyed  an  idea  of  peace  and 
«ecarity  that  we  had  seldom  realiaed  since  we  quitteA 
our  native  land. 

Under  one  of  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  Silin« 
dongy  a  hot  spring  was  pointed  out,  bat  unfortunately 
ire  deferred  visiting  it  until  the  evening  previously  to 
•nr  return,  when  it  became  too  late  to  bestow  on  it  the 
attention  it  seemed  to  deserve*  The  water  bubbled  up 
i»  a  number  of  places  within  the  compass  of  fifty  yardil 
and  formed  a  rapid  stream  a  foot  wide  and  six  inches 
deep.  We  had  no  thermometer  with  us,,  but  on  its  first 
issuing  forth  we  judged  it  to  be  about  the  temperaturf 
Sk(  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  It 
Jutd  deposited  lime  in  such^abundance  as  tohave  covers 
ed  perhaps  an  aere  of  land  with  a  bed  several  feet  thick. 
"From  this  the  natives  procure  a  supply  to  eat  with  tho 
Gambir  leaf,  calcining  it  as  usnak  The  Sirih  leaf  ap» 
fiears  to  have  been  but  recently  introduced,  the  use  of 
it  being  very  limited.  Beside  lime  the  water  seemed 
to  bold  in  solution  a  metal  which  it  deposited  in  some 
places^  of  a  rusty  buff  and  in  others  of  a  green  colour. 
^0£  its  medicinal  properties  we  are  unable  to  speak, 
having  learnt  nothing  farther  than  tiiat  the  DOtiwe  use 
dt  to  strengthen  the  appetite  and  to  obviate  the  ineonve^ 
alienees  arising  from  an  over-burtbene^  stomacb. 
..  JU  7.o'clock  on  the  llth  of  May  wo  quitted  SilinduoC 
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M'  o«r  retara  to  the  coast  and  arrived  at  £tata  Tingjifl 
at  4  in  the  afternoon.  After  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal^ 
we  were  aonised  for  a  couple  of  hours  with  pantuns  by. 
a  company  of  women,  forming  a  circle  in  front  of  our 
abode^  who,  for  that  space,  almost  without  intermission^ 
continued  to  sing  or  chant  them  to  a  motioa  of  tbo 
bands  and  the  feet.  We  left  this  Kampung  at  sevei^ 
the  following  morning  and  at  half  past  three  in  the  af* 
teraoon  took  up  our  lodgings  for  the  night  at  a  village 
pn  the  western  range  of  mountains  named  Naga  Tim« 
bul.  Here  we  slept  within  a  couple  of  yards  vf  ih0 
$cuU  of  a  man  who  had  been  eaten,  suspended  as  a  tro* 
phy  in  a  public  building*  The  next  morning  at  8  o'clock 
we  resumed  our  journey,  and  reached  Sibolga  on  th« 
shore  of  the  Bay,  at  2  o'clock,  having  performed  the 
journey  from  the  plain  of  Silindung  to  this  spot,  ii| 
twenty- three  hours  and  a  half,  including  about  six  hour^ 
consumed  in  occasional  rests  on  the  way.  Nothing 
seemed  worthy  of  observation  on  our  return,  except  that 
l>etween  the  first  and  second  ranges  we  struck  off  into 
ihe  road  leading  directly  to  Sibolga,  which  we  found 
much  the  best,  and  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that 
leading  to  Tappanooly. 

To  the  above  memoranda  of  our  journey  we  subjoin 
a  few  observations  on  the  Country,  the  Character,  the 
Institutions,  and  the  Language  of  the  Bataks,  partly 
derived  from  the  journey  itself,  and  partly  the  result  of 
previous  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  Country,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bataks,  may 
l>e  described  generally  as  comprising  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Sumatra  situated  between  the  line,  and  two  aud 
a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Malay  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  on 
either  coast.      On  the  north  west^  it  is  bounded  b^ 
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Acbeen^  and  in  the  s6tith  east,  by  the  Malay  conntrie^ 
•f  Ra'wa  and  Manangkabaii?.  It  is  divided  into  ntimcr- 
otad  districts,  the  principal  of  which  are  Toba,  Mand^-^' 
nn;^,  Angkola,  Hnmbang,  and  Sinamb^la.  The  district  of 
Toba,  ^hich  is  the  largest  of  these,  is  again  snbdivid-- 
€6  into  Toba  Silindung,  Toba  Holbang,and  Tuba  Lin* 
ton. 

*  Proceeding;  in  a  north  easterly  direction  across  tlio 
Island  from  Ayir  Ban^i,  we  meet  with  the  Batak  dis* 
tricts  of  Lubu  and  Manambin.  Proceeding  in  the  samd 
direction  from  Natal  We  meet  with  the  districts  of  Pa- 
lampnngan  and  Mand61ing  ;  from  Batang  Tara,  with 
those  of  Angkola,  BaVumnn,  and  Sama  Jambu ;  and 
from  Tappanooly,  with  those  of  Pagaran  Lambung,  To- 
ba Silindunjr,  Butur,  Toba  Holbang,  and  the  district 
bf  Humbang.  Proceeding  north  east  from  Barus  we  meet 
With  the  districts  of  Toba  Linton,  andSinamb^la;  from 
Sinkel  we  rtieet  with  Dairi,  and  from  Tarumon  with  tho 
districts  of  Alas,  Karaw,  and  Ria,  extending  in  the 
interior  nearly  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Island. 

The  Lake  of  Toba,  the  middle  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  bears  about  north  east  from  the  settlement 
at  Tappanooly,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  Ba- 
tak country  and  the  most  populous  districts  are  those 
upon  its  borders.  It  has  on  its  west  side  Toba  Holbang 
.  and  Toba  Linton,  on  its  east,  tho  district  of  Hnmbang 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  at  its 
north  west  end,  that  of  Sinamb^Ia. 

In  answer  to  various  questions  on  the  origin  of  tho 
Bataks,  the  principal  Chief  of  Silindnng  informed  us 
.  that  they  considrrod  themselves  the  first  people  who 
bad  settled  on  Sumatra,  that  all  traditions  respecting 
the  mother  country  were  lost*  except  that  it  was  sitna« 
ted  far  to  the  east  beyond  the  sea,  that  they  first  landl- 
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cd  somewhere  to  tiie  Eastward  of  tbe  Lake,  and  that 
havino;  discovered  tbe  conveniencies  it  afforded,  they 
settled  ou  its  borders;  that  having  greatly  inul;ip1i- 
ed  in  the  course  of  time,  numbers  came  and  settled  in 
the  plain  of  Silindung;  that  by  a  farther  increase  of 
population  the  districts  of  Dairi  to  the  north  and  of' 
Angkola  to  the  south,  were  successively  occupied;  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  Manangkabaw,which  eventually  acquired 
more  consequence  than  all  the  rest.  To  these  parti- 
culars he  superadded  the  story  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
who  was  said  to  have  divided  his  empire  amongst  his 
three  sons,  leaving  one  Sultan  of  Roum,  another,  o^ 
China,  and  a  third,  of  Mauangkabaw.  In  the  height  of 
his  power,  (he  said,)  the  Sultan  of  Mauangkabaw  made 
tbe  tour  of  the  Island,  and  appointed  the  principal  chiefuS 
to  their  respective  governments,  and  after  making  a 
proper  choice  for  the  Bataks,  he  gave  them  a  sign  which 
should  always  in  future  distinguish  the  proper  succes- 
sor, and  that  they  have  been  guided  by  that  sign  evef 
since.  The  sign  is  a  black  spot  under  the  tongue!  On 
asking  how  the  Bataks  regarded  the  Sultan  of  Mauang- 
kabaw at  the  present  day,  and  whether  they  acknow- 
ledged  his  authority,  he  assured  us  that  he  was  still 
considered  as  the  sovereign  of  the  country  superior  to 
their  own  immediate  chief,  and  that  a  simple  order  from 
bim  would  in  every  part  meet  with  the  utmost  submis- 
sion. What  degree  of  credit  may  be  due  to  these  vague 
traditions,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  We  mention 
them  merely  as  new,  at  least  to  us,  and  as  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  an  open  communication  between  the 
Lake  and  the  straits  of  Malacca. 

The  district  of  Toba  Silindung  contains  eigfaty.twb 
villages  which  we  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  eighty 
Vol.  IV.  K  ' 
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or  one  hundred  t^asand  souls.  Toba  Holbang  and 
Toba  Linton  were  represented  by  the  Natives  as  much' 
larger  and  more  populous,  and  Hnmban<|^as  greatly  ex- 
ceeding either  oF  these.  Sinanib61a  contains  one  bun- 
dred  and  twenty  Kampungs,  and  upon  the  proportion 
oflSHindung,  we  may  suppose  its  inhabitants  to  exceed 
a  hundred  thousand.  Of  the  extensive  provinces  of 
Ans^kola  and  Mandating  as  wdl  as  of  Dairi,  Alas,  Butur, 
and  the  other  smaller  districts,  our  information  is  veryli. 
mited^but  we  cannot  suppose,  upon  a  loose  and  gene- 
ral  calculation,  that  the  population  of  the  whole  Batak 
country  can  fall  much  short  of  a  million  and  a  hailf. 

In  their  personal  appearance  the  Bataks  of  Silindung 
Btruck  us  as  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  tho 
jlindoos.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle  stature, 
'tVell  made,  and  robust;  their  features  are  distinct,  and 
the  nose  rather  prominent.  They  possess  smooth 
skins  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  people  on  the  coast^ 
:|md  wear  theliair  long  and  tied  at  the  top  of  the  bead 
p  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos,  while  the  women  part 
'flieir  hair  in  front,  precisely  like  the  women  of  India. 
Amongst  the  crowds  by  which  we  wero  constantly  sur- 
rounded, we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  natu- 
ral deformity.  The  countenances  of  the  children  are 
generally  agreeable,  uniting  in  their  expression  mild- 
^yiess  with  great  vivacity;  but  on  attaining  the  age  often 
pr  twelve  years,  their  front  teeth  are  filed  down  nearly 
^o  the  gum  and  the  stump  blackened,  which  exceeding* 
)y  injures  their  appearance.  Females  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  have  generally  lost  all  traces  of  beauty, 
which  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  consider- 
ed that  most  of  the  labours  of  the  field,  as  well  as  tlH» 
drudgery  of  the  house  and  the  mauufact^ure  of^Iotb^de* 
Volva  upon  them. 
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.    Tbo  men  wear  two  cloths  of  varioas  colours  ia 
stripes,  about  two  yards  and  a  Lair  in  length,  one  fas- 
tened ronnd  the  waist  with  a  belt,  and  banging  down 
to  the  feet,  the  other  loosely  thrown  oyer  the  shoulders 
as  a  shawl.    Those  worn  by  the  Chiefs  are  fringed  at  the 
ends,  with  a  deep  border  neatly  and  curiously  wrought 
with  the  needle*     The  bead  dress  of  the  common  peo- 
ple is  usually  a  belt  of  straw  or  the  bark  of  a  tree  tied 
round  a  little  above  the  ears,  leaving  the  top  bare;  a 
wreath  also  formed  of  a  green  shrubs  is  not  uncommon. 
That  of  the  more  respectable  people  is  formed  of  a 
piece  of  blue  or  white  foreign  cloth,,  five  cubits  long, 
tied  round  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  two  ends  stick* 
ing  out,  ooe  over  one  ear,  the  other  over  the  opposite 
€je.     The  Cbiers  wear  also  ear-rings  of  gold.   Tiie 
women  have  no  head  dress  and  after  marriage  only 
one  cloth  fastened  round  the  loins,  their  bodies  above 
Jbeing  perfectly  exposed.     Previously  to  marriage  they 
have  an  additional  garment  covering  the  breasts,  but 
in  the  vieinity  of  the  Lake  this  practice  was  said  to  be 
;  reversed,  the  married  women  covering  the  breasts,  and 
,  those  unmarried  leaving  them  exposed.   The  daughters 
of  the  Chiefs  have  sometimes  thick  brass  wire  twisted 
;  about  tlieir  wrists ;  and  if  unmarried,,  a  few  strings  of 
^  beads  round  their  necks.  The  children  go  naked  to  the 
age  of  six  or  eight  years  or  even  longer.       When  the 
men  leave  their  villages,  they  carry  with  them  a  bag^ 
made  sometimes  of  mat,  sometimes  of  goat's  skin,  con* 
taining  tobacco,  gambir,  sirih,  ehunam,  &c.       To  tlio 
Beck  of  the  bag  is  attached  a  thick  brass  chain  three  or 
;  feur  feet  in  length,  usualty  terminating  with  a  pair  oC 
large  flat  iron  nippers  for  plucking  out  the  beard,  \ihick 
.  fonns  a  balance  in  front  when  the  bag  is  thrown  ovei: 
the  shoulder. 
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The  people  of  Silindans;  ase  neither  opinm  nor  onr 
intoxicatinfif  liquors,  except  toddy,  but  both  sexes  and 
all  ages  are  exceedingly  addicted  to  smoking  a  stimn* 
lating  herb  of  aslightly  narcotic  quality,  which, however, 
they  eagerly  abandon  for  tobacco  when  procurable. 
The  men,  whether  on  a  journey  or  at  home,  as  they 
have  little  employment,  are  seldom  seen  without  their 
pipes.  These  are  commonly  very  Targe,  the  tube 
being  about  four  feet  in  length,  and  the  head  of  a  pro- 
portionate size  giving  the  idea  sometimes  of  a  sledge 
hammer,  for  which  indeed  we  actually  mistook  one. 
Those  used  by  the  chiefs  are  mostly  of  brass,  polished 
and  neatly  indented ;  those  of  the  common  people  are 
bf  wood,  and  not  so  large. 

Tbe  people  of  Silindung  are  far  from  being  cleanly 
either  in  their  persons  or  their  houses.  They  scarcely 
ever,  we  believe,  wash  their  clothes  and  but  seldom  bathe 
their  persons ;  on  asking  their  reason  for  which,  they  re* 
plied,  that  it  was  too  cold. 

Rice  and  sweet  potatoes,  with  an  unusual  proportion 
of  salt,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  Bataks.    It  is 
only  on  particular  occasions  that  they  indulge  them- 
selves with  animal  food.   In  their  choice  of  animals  or 
even  reptiles  however,  they  are  by  no  means  delicate; 
horses,  buffaloes,  cows,  pigs,  goats,  and  fowls,  are  es- 
'  teemed  the  best;  but  they  do  not  scruple  to  eat  dogs, 
cats,  snakes,  monkiea,  bats,  &c.  nor  does  it  make  any 
'  particular  difference  in  their  estimation  whether  the 
animal  or  reptile  has  died  a  natural  death  or  whether 
it  was  killed  in  good  health ;  whether  it  be  recently 
dead,  or  bordering  on  putridity.    When  an  animal  is 
killed  for  food,  they  reserve  the  blood  and  use  it  as 
sauce,  pouring  it  over  the  meat  when  cooked  and  chop- 
ped  into  pieces  of  about  an  ounce  each.      As  the  art 
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of  cookery  has  yet  made  little  progress  among  them» 
tbey  are  freqaently  obliged  to  gratify  the  taste  ^ith 
simple  salt  in  cases  vfhere  the  Malays  wonld  have  re- 
coarse  to  carries  or  sambals.  This  may  hare  given 
rise  to  the  idea  of  an  extraordinary  consamption  of 
salt  amongst  the  Bataks^  which  may  not  be  destitate  of 
foandatiom 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneoas  than  the  opinions 
commonly  entertained  by  the  Malays  in  their  neigh* 
boarhood^  as  well  as  by  Europeans,  with  regard  to  the 
general  character  and  disposition  of  the  Bataks.     The 
well  established  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  perhaps 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  remarka* 
bly  ferocious  and  daring  people.       So  strongly  indeed 
bad  this  impression  taken  hold  of  our  own  minds,  that 
although  a  residence  of  two  years  on  the  border  of  their 
country,  had  furnished  nothing  to  confirm  the  opinion, 
we  still  expected  to  find  proofs  of  it  in  the  interior.     So 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  however,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  fact  with  respect  to  other  districts,  the  peo. 
pie  of  Silindung,  in  quietness  and  timidity,  are  not 
surpassed  even  by  the  Hindoos.       Misunderstandings 
between  individuals  of  the  same  village,  seldom  go  be- 
yond words,  or  a  complaint  to  the  Chief;  and  their 
wars  are  little  more  than  nominal.      These  will  often 
continue  for  five  or  six  years  without  proving  fatal  to 
more  than  two  or  three  persons  of  a  side.    The  hos- 
tile parties  commit  no  depredation  on  each  other^s 
crops  or  cattle ;  and  an  instance  occurred  during  our 
stay  in  Silindung,  of  two  men  coming  upon  private 
business  to  the  village  where  we  resided,  from  one  with 
which  our  host  was  at  war,  whom  he  hospitably  enter- 
tained and  sufiered  to  depart  in  peace.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  however,  that  the  Bataks  are  a  kind  and  humane 
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people.  Instances  of  tbeir  extreme  uBfeelingiieSA  and 
cruelty  towards  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  and  towards 
enemies  in  their  power,  are  lamentably  numerous;  thek 
seemingly  peaceable  disposition  may  perhaps  be  re- 
solred  into  cowardice,  and  the  influence  of  a  dari^  and 
enslaving  superstition,  from  whose  shackles  they  are 
never  for  a  moment  free*  Hospitality  is  practised  to  m 
considerable  extent  both  as  a  public  and  a  private 
virtue,  but  avarice  is  deeply  implanted  in  their  mind^^ 
and  is  bat  thinly  disguised  by  the  artifices  of  an  incipi* 
•ni  stage  of  society  and  civilization* 

The  Bataks  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 

Being,  the  Creator  of  tlie  World,  whom  they  name 

J}ebata  Jiosi-asi.     They  suppose  him  since  eorapletin|; 

the  work  of  creation,  to  have  remained  perfectly  quies^ 

eent,  having  wholly  committed  the  government  to  hie 

three  sons,  Batara*gun],  Sori-pada,  and  Mangana-bulfto^ 

-who  do  not  however  govern  in  person,  but  by  Vakeels  or 

proxies,  whom  they  are  supposed  to  station  over  die* 

tinct  divisions  and  departments  of  the  earth.  To  these 

'Vakeels  they  give  the  distinctive  titles  of  Debata  Di* 

fingang,  Debata  Ditora,  and  Debata  Dos-tonga,  or  the 

'  Gods  above,  the  Gods  below,  and  the  Gods  of  the  middle^ 

expressive  of  the  departments  over  which  their  piUrons 

respectively  preside,     fiatara-guru*  they  represent  as 

« the  God  of  justice,  Sori-pada  as  the  God  of  mercy#  and 

'Hangana-bulan  as  the  original  source  of  evil  and  the 

.  constant  instigator  to  it.    The  last  is  supposed  to  bate 


*  ThMt  Bttik  mytlMloiioiil  ttttos  are  eriacntly  borromed  trmk  lb«  Hin^DO 
Syften;  «<  Debate"  U  mert Ijr  DeYte,  (In  Bengal  pronoonead  Debte ;)  and  *'  Ba- 
tara,"  it  onlj  the  Hindoo  ATatera»  ahorn  of  its  first  sjllaUe  and  the  rest  acooa* 
nodated  both  to  the  Bengalee  aod  (he  Malay  pronanobtion.  '*  Gorn/*  apeikt 
its  own  BeaiiiDg ;  it  is  merelj  the  Hindoo  *'  Gooroo,"  or  teaeber.  It  may  not  ba 
improper  to  add  here,  that  the  nation  is  properljr  termed,  the  Batak  nation ;  Ibal 
the  Malaj  prananeiatio»ehangei  the  fiaid  Jb  to  a  aileot  A« 
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the  principal  share  in  the  management  of  hnman  af-^ 
iairs>  and  to  be  able  at  any  time  to  thwart  the  good 
intentions  of  bis  brethren ;  consequently  va  whatever 
circumstances  the  Bataks  may  be  placed,  they  are  most 
anxious  to  secure  his  favor.  Considering  good  in  ge- 
neral to  consist  in  the  absence  of  evil,  it  matters  iiltle 
to  them  how  they  may  be  regarded  by  Batara-guni  or 
3ori-pada,  so  long  as  they  secure  the  good- will  of 
Mangana-bulin.  Batara-gurn  (as  his  name  denotes)  ii 
fhe  chief  instructor  of  men,  and  when  he  is  supposed  by 
Sori-pada  to  be  dealing  too  harshly  with  them,  the  lat* 
ter  expostulates  with  him  on  their  behalf. 

Beside  these,  they  number  amongst  their  deities  the 
fabled  serpent  Naga  Padoha,  which  they  represent 
with  horns  like  a  cow^  supporting  the  earth;  and  they 
imagine  that  every  village  has  its  guardian  deities, 
superintending  its  interests  and  over-ruling  its  affairs, 
whose  favor  they  attempt  to  secure  by  propitiatory  sa« 
crifices.  Beside  this  particular  interference  in  the  pnb« 
lie  affairs  of  the  community,  they  suppose  that  every 
Individual  person  is  constantly  attetided  and  watched 
over  by  a  number  of  genii,  both  good  and  evil,  called 
'Bogus  and  Saltans,  chiefly  the  souls  of  their  departed 
ancestors,  whom  they  look  upon  as  possessing  exten- 
sive power  over  the  livinsr,  either  to  protect  or  afflict 
them.  By  these  various  orders  of  divinities  and  sub. 
ordinate  spirits,  the  superstitious  Bataks  are  held  ill 
'such  perpetual  dread,  that  it  is  not  without  the  most 
liarassing  apprehensions  that  they  leave  their  villages, 
^even  for  a  journey  of  no  considerable  distance  or  ap- 
parent danger.  In  their  apprehension  indeed,  dan* 
l[ers  are  nlot  the  less  roal  for  being  invisible ;  to  others 
the  path  may  seem  open,  and  clear,  and  safe,  but  their 
'imagination,  ev^  teeming  with  Bogus  and  *Saitans^ 
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pictares  to  tbem  a  demon  at  every  tarn.  On  our  way 
toTappanooly  we  were  once  anxiously  asked  by  acorn- 
pany  passing,  ubether  we  bad  seen  any  Saltans  on  the 
road !  Not  a  village  they  bad  to  pass  but  bad  its  guar- 
dian spirits,  protecting  its  interests,  and  avenging  its 
injuries,  beside  a  bost  of  ghosts  and  spirits  wandering 
in  its  vicinity  ;  and  if  they  or  their  ancestors  bad  per- 
chance offered  an  insult  to  any  of  them,  now  might  be 
the  time  to  avenge  it. 

As  the  deities  presiding  over  villages  *and  individu* 
als  are  supposed  to  manifest  their  concurrence  or  dis- 
approbation by  various  appearances  and  signs  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  the  principal  qualifications  for  the  office 
cf  the  priesthood,  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  appro- 
priate ingredients  or  sacrifices  and  the  suitable  times 
for  performing  them,  together  with  an  adequate  i^kill 
in  signs  and  omens.  There  is  generally  one  priest  in 
every  village.  He  receives,  we  believe,  no  particular 
consecration  to  his  office,  but  is  selected  from  amongst 
those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  books  and 
superstitious  ;  and  as  the  ability  to  read  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  families  of  the  Chiefs,  it  frequently  hap- 
-pens,  that  the  offices  of  raja  and  priest  are  united  in 
the  same  persons.  He  expounds  all  their  religious 
books,  and  according  to  his  interpretation,  a  day  is 
chosen  as  propitious  to  their  objects,  and  they  will 
engage  in  no  undertaking  however  trifling,  nor  make 
the  smallest  alteration  in  their  domestic  economy, 
without  first  consulting  him.  On  one  occasion  we  were 
present  when  the  Datu  of  Sibolga's  cow-keeper  came 
to  inform  his  master  that  a  fold  for  cattle  which  he  had 
just  procured,  was  ready  for  their  reception.  The  mas- 
ter immediately  sent  for  his  book  that  he  might  learn 
whether  that  were  a  lucky  day  for  their  admissioD« 
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etbdr^iM  they  nittst  Mre  remitiiied  withMt  sbbltef  tb 
Hm  Biercy  of  the  tigers  till  sach  a  day  had  occurred  1 
The  Datv  or  priest,  discovers  the^haracter  of  each  day 
cbieiy  by  a  table  called  FDr-bi-Ia-an,  consisting  of 
twelve  hoHsontal  lines  answering  to  the  ihonths  of  the 
year»  which  are  again  crossed  by  thirty  perpendtcnlkr 
luies,  divldhig  each  month  into  so  many  days,  and  prd- 
docing  in  all,  three  hundred  and  sixty  small  S()iiarei^ 
answering  to  the  days  in  their  year.  In  this  sqnai'e 
table  are  also  drawn  fonr  diagonal  lines^  on  which  are 
painted  hieroglyphic  marks  representing  two  constella- 
tions^ the  Scorpion  and  the  Pleiades,  of  which  the 
former,  named  by  the  Bataks,  Bintang  Hala,  is  consi- 
dered the  most  ominous.  Where  this  occurs  on  the 
table,  it  is  made  to  cover  four  days,  the  head  otie,  the 
'body  two,  and  the  tail  one;  those  covered  by  its  body  are 
^esteemed  fortunate,  bpt  the  others  are  deemed  so  ud- 
hicky  that  no  new  engagements  can  be  commenced  a  pen 
them  with  any  hope  of  success.  ISeside  this  table,  this 
learned  Data  is  furnished  with  two  staves,  fonr  feet  long^ 
of  a  Tory  black  hard  wood,  the  heads  of  which  are  cut  s6 
as  to  represent  an  animars  face,and  every  part  of  thdm 
engraved  with  significant  marks,  by  decyphering  which, 
he  dlseovers  lost  or  stolen  property.  To  these  instru* 
nents  of  his  dark  art  we  may  add  a  book  called  Ati 
8i-por-has,  and  a  cord,  named  ftombu  Si-por-has,  by 
the  former  of  which  he  determines  the  best  time  to 
"attack  an  enemy,  and  by  the  latter  he  measures  the 
comparatite  strength  of  the  two  parties.  Nor  is  it 
raficient  that  he  be  well  versed  in  ilie  ioterpreta'' 
tlon  of  these.  In  an  egfif,  a  dog,  or  a  pig,  he  must  see 
«iuch  (hat  is  important ;  h^  must  be  acquainted  with 
-MM  huBA>ed  and  seventy- seVeh  different  Omens  exhibii* 
led  hf  the Jnsid«  of  fowla,  with  tfbvedty  mariked  by  por^ 
\qL  IV.  A 
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f lions* ^  calcined  limey  and  seventy- three  bylemona 
?cut  trans^vrsely^  aud  lie  must  repeat  readily  from  me* 
.jDorj  their  various  forms  of  prayer  and  iovoeation. 

The  fialaks  present  no  cfiexings  of  gratitude.  In  tha 
^iall  enjoyment  of  health,  prosperity,  and  peace,  having 
*  iK>th»ng  to  a^k  from  their  gods^  they  wholly  negleot 
.them*    It  is  only  :ifhen  entering  on  'som,e  hasardoug 
enterprize,  or  threatened   with  war^  ivhen  followed 
if  J  a  longtrajn  of  misrortunes,  ori^ben  snflfering  from 
.^revere  and  protracted  afSictions,  that  they  invoke  tlio 
.ahadcs  of  their  ancestors  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.   But 
4n  any  of  the  cases  jast  mentioned  and  particularly  the 
.latter,  the  timid  JBatak  applies  to  his  Data  to  leara 
Jhe  cause  and  the  remedy  of  his  sorrows.     Ue  4akc0 
,mtb  him  a  fowl  and  a  little  rice  as  a  present    Having 
.opened  the  fo\\l«  the  Data  is  at  no  loss  to  select  from 
^the  great  variety    of  distinct    intimations  which  H 
^ves  to  his  enlightened  mind^  a  prescription  precise- 
,  ly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  lus  timid  and  de- 
jected applicant     His  affliction,  he  is  commonly  told, 
'^s  a  visitation  firom  one  of  the  genii  for  the  miscondoqt 
of  some  of  his  ancestors,  and  be  miLst  make  a  feast 
in. honor  or  his  father  or  grandfather,  and  entreat  hi^ 
intercession.  The  Data  then  (tiscovers  from  his  books 
the  animal  .proper  to  be  killed  on  the  occasion,  which 
, is  generally  aJ>affalo,  a  kid,  a  pig,  or^  fowl,  according  tf> 
the  circumstances  of  the  individual  applying.       Every 
tbin^  being  provided  and  the  day  fixed,  he  calls  tog%* 
ther  his  friends  and  relatives,  who  feastand  dance  with 
him  for  three  successive  dajrs  and  nights.  On  the  thir4 
day^  whilst  in  the  act  of  dancing,  one  of  the  company 
supposes,  or  pretends  to  suppose,  that  the  spirit  of  hi|i 
dcyparted  ancestor,  dravvn  from   the  adjacent  mouni- 
tains  and  precipices  bjr  the  sound  of  the  £ong,where«U 
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¥ftadiors  hi  paths  niitrodden  by  man,  has  entered  fnta 
him,  and  be  falls  down  apparently  senseless.       Upon 
recovermg  a  little,  he  pretends  that  he  is  no  longer /ktm* 
self,  but  their  deceased  friend  come*  to  meet  them  and 
jdin  in  their  entertainment.     The  company  then  pre*  > 
sent  him  with  sneh  fare  as  they  have  prepared,  when  ho  ' 
elits  and  drinks  heartily;  after  which  the  person  who  has  ' 
given  the  cntertainmept,  addressing  the  spirit  of  the  de« 
parted,  informs  him  of  the  particalsnr  troubles  which  ^ 
have  induced  them  to  callhim,  and  conchides  by  re« 
qtiesting,  that  if  these  have  been  sent  by  the  gods  or  tho 
demons,  he  would  intercede  for  their  removal.      The 
man  pretending  to  be  possessed,  then  returns  such  an 
alhswer  as  he  thinks  will  best  please,  or  be  the  most 
likely  to  prove  prophetic,  and'  falling  again*  apparently 
insensible,  soon  recovers  kimsefft 
'  Thia  may  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  religious  worship  * 
addressed  to   the  deities  through  the  intercession  of^ 
ttieir  ancestors.     This  however  is  not  the  oiily  way  in 
which  tbe  gods  may  be  approached.      Supplicationa* 
may  be  preferred  and  offerings  made  immediately  to  any 
of  them  separately  or  to  them  all  collectively,  without' 
even  the^  assistance  of  the  priest,  care  being  taken  that 
every  thing  is  done  according  to  the  directions  given  in 
their  religious  books. 

'  The  only  religious  cercmoiiy  of  universal  interest  and 
in  which  alt  the  village  unites>  is,  that  which  they  eele- 
ftrate  when  on  the  eve  of  commencing  hostilities.  The 
day  proper  for  this  solemnity  having  been  fixed  by  thee 
Datu,  a' temporary  shed  is  erected  in  the  midst  of 
the  village,  where  all  assemble.  In  the  middle  of  the 
shed,  theDatu  spreads  a  green  cloth  named  UIos,to 
the  centre  of  wMch  are  fastened  two  cords  about  two 
^et  long,  haying  at  their  ends,  a  knob  of  wax  intended 
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to^repr^Mi^t  the  buman  bes^d.  IWe  oordu^  c^iXl^ 
B^mbQ  Si-i>or*bas,  are  considered  th^  reproBentati^s  iif 
tl^  two  hostile  parties,  Oa  different  parts  a(  tbe  eorda 
aip  beads^  significant  of  t^e  different  meml^ers  of  ea^ 
coflunnnity.  The  npper  ones  signify  tbo  Chiefs^  thevo 
u^demo^tb^  the  warriors»8(c.  JjDC.  After  f#asting»  dancings 
aigid  beating  their  gongs  for  scuqe  time^  the  Data  takes  ia 
bis  bands  the  cords  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
fvhen  he  invokes  th^  wrath  of  the  gf4s  a^d  of  their  aB^ea->^ 
tors  upon  their  enenues^and  desires  them  taiMj^e  it  ma- 
nifest by  these  <;ordd,  whether  at  that  time  they  may  fe* 
venge  the  wrongs  of  their  conntry^  Then  letting  drop^ 
the  co^ds,  tl^  Datu  discovers  by  their  relative  fitna* 
tion  and  pecnkar  appearance^  what  may  at  present  be 
expected  as  the  result  of  a^  attack ;  and  should  his  re* 
port  be  favorable,  they  immediatf  ly  commence  opera** 
tiona.  The  following  i^  %  translation  ol  the  prayer 
offered  on  the  occasion:--^ 

^'  O  gods  above>  descend  I  Q  gods  belaw»  ascend!  O 
gods  of  the  middle,  be  seated !  O  my  spiritnal  guide^ 
my  true  guide,  descend.  Let  the  conduct  we  ought  ta 
pniaue  be  rightly  ascertained,  O  father  Rombn  Si-por*^ 
has,  upon  the  ciothUlos.  Descend  also,  my  teacher  £«• 
bu-bang,  with  Rant  Sam*ba-bor-na,  and  Rant  Si-^ba*-lik 
kumiky  above  and  below !  Destroy  the  fortof  our  en^ny; 
Ibt  it  be  cast  down  by  the  cord  Rombn  Si*por^has  t  De- 
scend,  Raut  Si-ba-Uk  Sungunl  we  areaU  piepared  and 
of  one  mind.  Permit  our  warriors  to  seme  and  to  out 
in  pieces  their  enemies  !" 

*'  Descend  Si-ba*lik  Su-snr !  and  let  the  god*  of  tbe 
Bast  and  of  the  South  East,  of  the  South  Easiraindof  the 
South;  pf  the  South  andotthQ  South.  W«sit,o£tiM)3o«th 
West  and  of  the  \ye8t,  of  the  WesA  wA  of  |In»  Nottb 
IHTest,  of  the  Northwest,  and  of  Ubve  NQ|ith»  of  tiinJliroitii 
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and  4»f  tilt  North  JSmI,  \m  all  of  one  mind  aad  heart  ia 
our  eanse !   O^  all  ye  gecU  of  the  earth  I  give  the  seals  ' 
e<  our  enemies  to  bo  boaud  by  Rombu  Si-pov-bas»  and , 
their  bodies  to  our  army  to  be  cat  in  pieces! 

^  Come  my  teacher,  Towan  Raja  Matar^*  and  Data 
SMr-iii-a|i^  a^d  Data  S«lam-bak-pasa^  md  Data  Si- . 
potamg  of  Pnrda-ba-ao,  >vhose  abode  is  in  the  Island  of 
Pondok  at  the  Fort  Daring-ma-to-^ !  we  shall  ha?e. 
notbuig  to  fear  if  ye  engage  Rombu  Sl-por.has  on  oiir> 
side*  Give  the  gaarditam  spirits  of  our  enemies^  lands^ 
to  be  overeome  by  those  of  oars.  Let  their  paddy  fields . 
be  added  to  ours*  Iiet  their  coasts  be  ruled  by  as.  Letr 
the  demons  of  their  fort  be  given  to  those  of  oors»  Let 
tho  sotti  etf  him  vbo  is  the  chief  cause  of  this  qaarrel,  bar 
bomtdbjF  that  of  onr  friend,  whom  he  has  injured.  Lei 
tbe  cloth  IBos  per-bo<4i*an^  of  the  Romhis  of  their  vil*^. 
}ftg9p  be  received  by  that  of  oars !  Let  their  Rombu  bei 
seised  by  us  t  msdce  strong  all  our  waniers,  and  bind 
thesplrits  of  idl  the  able  men  belongingp  to  our  enemtett 
thst  w»  may  destvoy^  tbem. 

How  oan  they  stand  or  bold  ^ 

They  are  rendered  Insane  and  made  tetrtmbfe 
By  our  Romba  Si>por-ba«. 

^  **  Come^Susu-raDy  Batara-f^ucn  Doli^  who  art  gvea^' 
and  powerful  and  old,  and  whose  woids  are  always 
obeyed,  destroy  all  ourenemies,  with  ail  they  possess! 
Let  the  Anduhur  sing  on  their  houses!  Let  the  Goppid 
scramble  up  the  posts  of  their  houses,  and  growl  around 
them !  Let  the  tigers  bark  under  them !  Let  the  Tapulak 
scsaamon'lhe  wall  of  their  fort !  Let  the  rainbow  drihk 
mpi  the^wvtevs  of  their  village  \  Let  a  powerfM  tempest 
nresp.it  awayt  Come,  spirits  of  our  warriors,  of  our  an- 
eeiftMS,  soi^  the  blast  of  the  spirits  of  our  enemie»l 
emu  so^aays  Ihbata  hasi-ari  /*" 
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-Though  the  Bataks  do  not  worship  idols,  in  eretf 
Tillage  is  found  an  image  of  wood  or  stone,  the  ftgnre 
of  a  man,  which  tbey  chiefly  use  in  the  administration 
of  oaths.  To  his  decision  are  referred  all  suits  upon 
which  positive  evidence  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  is 
thought  that  few  Jare  so  daring  as  wholly  to  disregard 
its  sanction.  On  great  occasions  the  ceremony  is  at* 
tended  to  with  peeuliar  solemnity,  and,  may  justly  be 
denominated  religions.  The  whole  village  assemble 
before  the  image,  when  the  injured  party  calls  into  and 
aibout  it,  a  host  of  spirits  to  witness  the  transaction^  ift 
words  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation* 

:  **  Hei  our  mother  Bom  na  mora  and  our  ainit  Sen« 
yang-na-ga,  with  all  our  ancestor.^  the  demons  of  tUs^ 
powerful  country,  by  whom  we  are  governed  and  wkooe 
eyes  and  ears  are  ever  open  towarJs  us»  Hei  ances* 
tinrs,  see,  hear,  intently  observe  what  we  are  now  doing  f 

i  '^Hei  ye  three  sons  of  the  god,  who  have  three  king-^ 
domsand  different  employments,  and  who  with  Debata 
hasi-asi  make  the  head  round,  open  the  eyes  to  see,  tho^ 
ears  to  hear,  the  mouth  to  speak,  who  bore  the  nostrils^ 
fidake  the  neck  small;  the  heart  circular,  spread  open  the 
liver,  wind  the  intestines,  and  cut  open  the  hands  inta 
t^n  fingers.  Hear,  see,  observe  intently,  who  brings'  a 
true  word,  who  a  false  one.     Hei  fathers  I 

The  Situtee  flies  away. 

And  ali^hU  on  the  Andarholins^^ 

If  be  swear  falsely. 

Let  him  not  Uto  seven  nig bts. 

:  ''Hei  ancestors !  Sods  of  Si-pa-sa-ri-bn,  the  fathers 
^f  our  country,  who  first  cleared  our  foiMta  awi^ 
taught  us  to  build  houses  I  who  possessed  our  eoasts 
fnd  our  harbors,  who  gave  us  laws  and  letters^  weights* 
and  measures,  and  tbi.«9  image  before  which  wo  aweiuv 
hear,  sec,  observe  now  intently,  our  present  transaction* 
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'  **Hei  all  yc  pods  of  the  world,  from  the  East,  North 
lEast,  North,  North  West,  West,  South  West,  Soath> 
Soath  East,  of  whom  we  know  not  the  elder  or  the 
yoHngev,  bnt  great  is  your  number.  Assemble  now 
4>erore  and  behind,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  of  this 
•image.  Hear,  see,  intently  observe  oar  doings  1  If  be 
^wear  falsely,^  smk  him  into  the  earth  not  to  be  raised 
Jigain,  or  snatch  him  np  on  high  never  to  be  seen  again, 
4>r  burst  him  asnnder  not  to  be  again  bound  up.  Let 
4btm  and  all  his  property  be  utterly  lost  by  day  and  by 
sight  for  ever  And  ever." 

Of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  future  state  of 
Tewardd  and  punishments  these  people  have  no  con- 
ception. They  imagine  the  spirit  after  thfe  dissolution 
of  the -body  to  become  more  powerful  and  independent^ 
and  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  suffering,  and  they  con- 
sequently look  forward  to  death  without  terror,  except 
what  may  arise  from  the  prospect  of  corporeal  pain. 
'Whether  the  soul  be  immortal  or  not,  they  do  not  pre- 
tend to  know,  but  speak  of  it  as  lost  when  its  memory 
is  no  longer  cberii^hed  on  earth.  What  precise  hiduence 
the  absence  of  all  ideas  of  a  future  state  of  retribif- 
tioa  may  have  on  their  moral  character,  may  be  4ifficuft 
to  determine.  That  the  opposite  system  of  an  immedi^ 
ate  interposition  of  shpematural  agents  in  human  af- 
fairs, possesses  an  nbbourided  dominioii  over  theit 
rminds,  will  be  readily  4)onjectured  from  the  abovfttib- 
jservalions^  yet  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  honesty^ 
uprightness;  integrity,  purity,  and  similar  principles,  atb 
lM>t  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  their  virtues,  and  that  the 
,€enrQplion«  of  43)6  heart  socottofion  to  uncultivated  iji»- 
4]ire^  oKiJtt  amobglrt  them  without  r^taint*.  Indeed  they 
ridicule  the  idea  of  forhearin^  to  practite  whiit  inay  af- 
^i4:piE0^'or  i^ileawre^  wlier«46teation;  jEindthepuaisli^ 
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meot  of  tbd  law  are  out  of  the  qtioation ;  and  altbollgb 
fit  oiay  be  ittforred  benoe,  that  tbey  assimilate  tbe  na- 
tare  of  their  presiding  divinities  to  tbe  practice  and 
passions  ot  man  as  exhibited  immediately  to  their  own 
observation,  yet  their  depravity  of  conduct  may  servo 
to  convince  ns,  that  tbe  system  of  snpemattiral  inter- 
position, of  whatever  cbaracter,  is  not  of  itself  adequate 
to  the  formation  of  an  elevated  state  of  moral  rettitade. 
The  Language  of  tbe  Bataks  bears  so  great  a  resem*- 
l)}ance  to  that  of  the  Malays  that  we  cannot  but  am* 
aider  tbem  dialects  of  the  same  origin.  Of  tbe  most 
common  substantives.  Wo  suppose  a  proportion  of  one 
word  in  three  is  either  precisely  tbe  same  as  in  tbe 
Malay,  or  so  similar  as  to  be  immediately  recognized 
Jby  tbe  Malay  scholar ;  and  although  in  Hie  adjectives, 
verbs,  and  adverbs,  we  find  tbe  difference  somewbat 
fireater,  yet  as  tiie  Bataks  form  the  various  powers  and 
modifications  of  tbe  verb  upon  much  tbe  same  princi- 
ple with  tbe  Malays,  the  similarity  is  here  also  very 
-ooBspicuous.  The  langu  age  of  common  conversation 
'however,  differs  more  widely  fVom  the  Malay  than 
that  usually  written.  These  they  distinguish  by  tbe 
fiames  Hata  Ha-ba-i-tan,  or  tbe  &ne  language ;  and  Hata 
ToIk>p  or  tbe  common  language,  the  latter  of  which 
al^M  is  umvefsally  understood.  Of  the  prefixes,  and 
the  affixes  to  nouns  and  verbs,  tbe  Bataks  have  a 
jcreater  aumbor  than  the  Malays;  or  rather  partioleb 
iMibalatftially  the  same  in  both  languages^  ansume  a 
rgreater  Variety  of  form  to  meet  tbe  Batak  ideas  of  00ft 
'mad  qiroeablr  ai^tiouiation*  This  fattldiousuess  is  moil 
-^bserfable  iir  tfm  cJmifta  UBdsrgone  by  tbe  aAst  hM, 
^bidi  «iiswenl  to  tint  of  ite  hi  tbe  Malay.  When  tUb 
4astsyllaUroe  tbo  primitive  verb  is  pave,  tbe  imMxed 
trahsitito  pattide  la  itaUbrmlj  homf  as  pihda  to  teacbi 
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ht0Smeii  po-da**ong  b«t  whan  tke  primitttd  word  Md« 
with  a  mixed  syUable^  the  aoneited  pftiticle  m  modil- 
ed  in  its  application  so  as  to  coalesce  with  the  last  let- 
ter of  the  primitive,  without  producing  a  soaad  ia  their 
estimation  harsh  and  uncoath ;  as  pajop  to  preserve, 
Biakes  pa-jop-fMm;  ^fi&,  to  puU,  makes  i*'nit*ian  ;  dok^ 
to  order«  makes  dok*kon.     Bat  even  this  modification 
of  the  annexed  particle  does  not  always  sncoetd  ia 
producing  a  sound  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Batak 
«ar.    Sometimes  reconrse  is  had  in  pronunciation  to  a 
change  also  of  the  last  letter  of  the  primitive  word; 
as  in-^jam,  to  lend,  becomes  tn-jam-hon,  but  is  pronounC'- 
ed  iu^jap-pon;  ambo-hng,  to  ejdct,  becomes  amba>* 
Umg-hon,  but  is  pronounced  am-^bo^lok-'han ;  dinff'^any 
good,  becomes  ding^gan'ion ;  but  is  pronounced  ding^ 
giU'tim  ;  O'^os,  to  rub,  is  written  ihgos^^an,  but  is  pro-^ 
Donnced  o-goch^chon. 

In  the  grammatical  relation  of  its  words,  and  in  the 
construction  of  its  sentences,  the  Batak  language,  like 
that  of  the  Malays,  is  a9  simple  as  possible;  admitting 
very  rarely  of  the  use  either  of  conjanctions  or  of  per-'^ 
sonal  pronouns  with  perspicuity.  Perhaps  the  instance 
in  which  it  varies  most  in  constraction  from  the  Maiay» 
is  the  following ;  between  two  substantives  differing,  ia 
meaning,  where  in  Malay  po><^ession  would  be  implied 
by  their  mere  position,  the  Bataks  always  introduce 
the  particle  tit,  answering  to  the  preposition  qfin  Eofg- 
lish;  as  ^'w-hum  ni  huta,  the  law  of  the  village/' 

The  Batak  language  has  received  no  accessions  fron^ 
the  Arabic,  but  the  proportion  ofStmgskrtt  words  found 
in  it,  is  greater  we  believe,  than  in  the  Malay.  This 
may  arise  from  the  Malays  having  embraced  the  reli$ri'- 
on  of  Mahomet;  inconsequence  of  which,  the  Sun  ^a^ 
krit  words,  of  a  religious  nature  which  they  toay  bt 
*  tot.  IV.  M 
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svpposed  to  hav«  possessed  in  common  with  the  Ba^' 
tales^  would  become  obsolete/ and  give  place  to  Arabic 
terms.       i       .  * 

In'  the  court  langamgfe  of  the  Bataks^  Tery  many  Ma- 
lay words  occur;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Bataks^always  give  them  the  full  sound  as  written  and 
spoken. to  the  East^iard,  never  giving  them  the  softened 
pronunciation  of  this  coast.  Compared^  however^  with 
either  mode»  we  should  think  the  Batak,  when  well 
spoken,  would  be  generally  esteemed  by  Europeans 
more  sonorous  and  harmonious,  tt^may  be  further  ob- 
scrved,  that,  the  Batak  organs  of  speech  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  Malay  language,  and  capable  Of  express* 
ins  with  precision  all  its  powers  and  sounds. 

l>o  Batak  characters  are  remarkably  simple,  very 
distinct. from  each  other  in  shape,  easily  formed,  and 
fully  capable,  except  in  a  single  instance,  of  expressing 
every  sound  that  occurs  in  the  language.  Like  the 
Stingskrit,  they  are  written  from  left  to  right  horizon- 
tally, (not  in  perpendicular  coltimns  as  some  have  sup- 
posed,) and  in  one  continued  Hne  without  separating  the 
words.  As  they  are  undoubtedly *of  Stingskrit  origin, 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  system^  each  conso- 
nant possessing  an  inherent  vowcSl  sound,  in  addition  to 
^  its  proper  organic  sound,  by  which  it  has  uniformly  the 
capacity  of  a  distinct  syllable. 

The  manner  of  reading  amongst  the  Bataks  is  a  kind 
of  dronish  sinking  from  syllable  to  syllable  without 
stops,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  be  understood,  even 
by  themselves.  Dr.  Marsden  intimates  that  one  half 
of  the  Bataks  can  read,  but  we  imagine  that  he  must 
have  been  misinformed.  In  the  villages  round  the  Bay 
of  Tappanooly,  containing  from  two  to  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants  each,  the  proportion  seldom  exceeds. 
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•  TPe  believe,  onie  in  fifty,  nor  is  it  greater  in  tire  cRstrict 
of  Sflindung.      Their  boots  are  on  war,  pointing?  out 

'  the  most  fortunate  periods  and  methods  of  makrn?  a 
successful  attack  on  their  enemies,  or  eradins:  an  as- 
sault ;— on  religion,  consisting  of  forms  of  prayer  for 
particular  occasions^  describing  the  articles  proper  to 
compose  a  sacrifice  and  the  manner  of  preparing  ti\em, 
and  the  various  rites  to  be  attended  to  at  feasts, — and 

'  on  medicine^  describing  diseases  with  their  causes  and 
their  remedies.        Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however, 

'  that  their  books  contain  any  regular  treatises,  on  these 
subjects.  Such  as  we  have  seen,  are  made  up  wholly 
of  absurd  fables,  omens,  predictions,  pre.'^criptions  of 
charms,  &c.  without  the  smallest  portion  of  useful  in- 
formation or  moral  sentiment.  They  are  said  to  have 
a  history  of  the  creation,  and  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  their  own  country ;  but  copies  of  these  we  have  not 
met  with. 

The  Bataks  have  no  poetical  compositions  except 
Pantuns,  which  in  structure  and  every  other  quality  so 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Malays,  that  a  full  and 
particular  description  is  here  unnecessary.  We  may 
observe  however,  that  in  this  primitive  mode  of  present- 
ing the  first  rude  efforts  of  wit  and  sentiment  amongst 
the  Bataks,  the  quatrain  stanza  is  uniformly  observed. 
They  very  seldom  commit  them  to  writing,  but  to  the 
lover,  the  orator,  and  to  all  indeed  who  are  desirous 
of  distinction  and  popularity,  either  as  disputants  or  as 
leaders  of  the  public  entertainments,  it  is  indispensable 
that  their  memories  be  well  stored.  To  sing  them  in 
alternate  contest,  is  an  amusement  of, which  they  are 
extremely^  fond,  and  which  will  often  be  supported  by 
two  young  persons,  to  the  entertainment  of  a  numerous^ 
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me^iiaf^s  for  ten  or  tweWe  ^aceesaive  boors,  widipi^t 
•ither  of  them  appearing  for  a  momoiit  at  a  loss  for  a  r^ 
ply.  But  it  is  not  on  set  occasions  only  that  Pantaos 
are  employed,  they  use  them  largely  in  common  cop* 
versation  to  give  weight  or  point  to  their  remarl^  ;  and 
in  general  so  y^fill  are  their  memories  supplied,  that 
scarcely  any  subject  can  be  started  for  which  they  have 
not  an  appropriate  rhyme.  They  arrange  them  in  fonr 
classes — for  lovers — for  the  instruction  of  the  young — 
for  the  poor — and,  aspirations  to  the  gods,  ^e  subjoin 
a  specimen  of  each  class,  with  a  rather  free  transIatio|i. 

1.  For  Lovers. 

Habang  Si-da-o-da-a, 
Habang  mapri-pot  i>pot» 
Hata  pada-o  da-o 
Padaii>piiia  i-ngot  i*ngot. 

Files  tbe  liule  Si-da-o-da-o, 
Flies  far  far  away ; 
In  a  coontrj  tbos  distant  fromliom* 
Oar  promises  let  as  renemben 

%  ¥qt  Uie  instruction  of  tbe  young. 

Urat  ni  9a-pi-la<lnt» 
3a-Br-h<m  Si-ba*gu-rS» 
XJ-Dang  hita  na-gn-lat 
Ra-ha-nan  pa-t-Ii-ta-l. 
The  roots  of  the  Sa-pi-ln-Iaty 
liin^Ie  with  those  of  the  Si-ba-ga-rS. 
Never  wrangle  about  a  matter; 
It  is  better  to  disooss  it  oaliidj« 

8.  For  the  Poor. 

Ra-ra  v-rat  ni  Te-long» 
8a-or-hon  ja-bi  ja-bi, 
Har-har-ma  si*da-ogOrlQn» 
So-Dgo-ni-ma  so-ri>ni  ap,i;i, 
The  red  twigs  of  the  To-Joor; 
Entwine  about  the  ja^bi-jdi%y 
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If  y  wi^ltDbedfiesr  is  ezposied  to  al|. 
Such  is  the  weight  of  my  sorrows. 

4.  Aspjgratipns  to  the  j^ods. 

8i-t«-rfi-h9-wa>  Si-ii9ail-d|Uii-|i^ 
iPa»ngo-tot  di  bo-na^na,  , 
Sa-ar-ma-tQ-wa  so-ma^ta  hxM 
Horas  sa-lo-lot  lo-lot-na. 

The  white  Si-ta-ca-hii*wak  and  the  red  Si-mandai^ 

11-16 
Grow  b'eaatirolly  together; 
Oh  for  a  loDg  life  with  andeeayed  fkeiilties» 
Vigorous  for  ever  and  ever* 

As  far  as  we  have  obsenred^  the  Laws  of  the  Bataks 
are  not  generaliy  severe^  and  the  penalties  they  enjoin, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  just  and  generally  pnt  in  et- 
ecntion.  Almost  all  crimes  are  punished  with  fines  pro- 
portioned to  die  offence  and  to  the  rank  of  the  indivi- 
dnals^  and  since  the  ChieC  who  acts  as  judge,  may  aU 
ways  be  bribed  and  usually  himself  receives  the  fines, 
oppr^ ssioa  must  no  doubt  eadst  to  a  considerable  ex« 
tent*  They  have  no  written  code  which  is  universally 
received^  but  in  most  of  the  districts  is  found  one  6t 
more  books  of  laws  or  usages,  which  vary  in  their  weight 
of  authority  according  to  the  estimation  in  which  tlie 
person^  who  first  committed  them  to  writings  may  b6 

Persons  casght  m  the  very  act  of  house-breaking  or 
highway  robbery,  are  publicly  executed  with  the  knife 
or  ipatch*loQk«  and  then  immediately  eaten.  No  money 
€^n  ^ave  them.  But  if  the  delinquents  are  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  immediate  seicure/they  are  only  fin- 
cjl.  A  man  taken  in  adultery  is  instantly  commenoed 
9Wn,  Mdinay,be  lawfully  eatcB  piece*meal  without  first 
^^fi^ying  him  of  life.  Men  killed  or  prisoners  taken 
in  a  j^0a/war,  are  also  .publicly  eaten,  but  if  only  two 
TKHtt^#  t>$  .engaged,  this  is  not  allowable.     The  dead 
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are  then  left'on  the  fi  eld  to  be  buried  by  their  respective 
parties^  and  prisoners  may  be  redeemed.  Twelvo 
months  ago  twenty  persons  were  completely  eaten  in 
one  day  at  the  village  where  we  resided  in  Silindnng^ 
the  scnlls  of  whom  were  still  preserved.  They  wero 
inhabitants  of  a  village  situated  near  the  path  leading 
to  the  Coast,  whom  our  host  represented  as  having  so 
often  plundered  the  passengers,  that  their  conduct  be* 
came  at  length  insufferable.  These  were  the  last  who 
bad  thus  suffered  in  Silindung. 

Interest  upon  small  debts  is  frequently  as  high  as 
one  hundred  per  cent  monthly.  We  have  been  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  Angkola  Bataks,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
that  district  for  a  man  and  all  his  family  to  be  sold  to 
discharge  a  debt,  the  original  of  which,  only  two  years 
before,  was  but  a  single  dollar ! 

In  cases  of  debts  incurred  at  games  of  chance,  their 
usages  are  very  barbarous.  The  person  of  the  debtor  js 
•  seised,  bat  never,  we  believe,  his  family  or  property ;  and 
^  the  prisoner  is  confined  it|  the  stocks,  till  either  his  re- 
latives pay  his  debt,  or  some  person  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  him  asa  mangering  debtor.     It  frequently  hap- 
pens however,  that  his  relatives  are  glad  to  get  rid  of 
'  bim.      The  creditor  nevertheless   uses  all  rigour  in 
order  to  excite  their  pity  or  rather  to  wound  their  pride. 
Till  some  one  comes  forward  with  the  money,  the  pti- 
.  soner  is  never  for  a  moment  permitted  to  have  his  feet 
.  out  of  the  stocks,  whilst  his  food  is  of  the  meanest 
quality.    Many  remain  for  years  in  this  miserable  con- 
dition, before  the  loathsome  diseases,  consequent  on 
i  their  confinement,  occasion  death  ;  yet  these  infatuated 
.  people  will  risk  their  all  on  a  single  cast  of  dice!  ' 
Slavery  exists  amongst  the  Bataks  to  a  consideraVIo 
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cfKtent^  bnt  baly  in  tbe  domestic  form.  They  import 
no  farei<i:ners^  nor  are  mafiy  of  their  own  people  export- 
ed.  The  laws  provide  for  ihe  protection  of  persons  in 
this  state,  and  their  allotment  of  labor  is  not  more  op- 
pressive nor  are  their  comforts,  we  believe  fewer  than 
those  t>f  the  free  members  of  the  families  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  They  may  be  addressed  in  abuisive  htn- 
gpage,  but  not,  we  believe,  stridden  at  a  smaller  cost 
than  a  free  man. 

Tbe  causes  of  Slavery  are  principally  tbe  fonowingfj 
FamiHes  in  great  poverty  are  sometimes  Induced  to 
part  with  one  or  more  of  their  children  to  pe'^sons  wbo 
promise  to  take  great  care  of  them,  and  in  a  manner  adopt 
fhem.  Children  left  orphans  at  an  earrly  age,  whose 
relatives  do  not  chuse  the  trouble  or  expense  Of  rearing 
them,  are  usually  sold  ;  and  also  poor  debtors,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  unable  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  by 
the  laws  of  their  coimtry ;  and  lastly,  prisoners  taken 
in  war. 

Marriages  are  either  by  jujur  orly  a  certain  itiodifi- 
cation  of  Ambll  Anak ;  Simando  they  do  not  recognize. 
A  man  cannot  marry  a  relative  of  his  own,  however  dis« 
tant.  For  instance,  two  brothers  agree  to  settle,  the 
one  in  Toba,  the  other  in  Anp^kola ;  they  marry  there 
and  liave  numerous  families ;  but  the  descendants  of 
these  tiv^o  families  can  at  no  future  period  intermarry. 
Pivorces  are  very  rare,  being  seldom  granted  except 
for  adultery,  when  the  woman,  (her  head  having  first  been 
shaved,)  is  sold  ont  of  tbe  country. 

The  amount  of  the  jujur  in  Silindung  is  for  a  Chiefs 
daughter  ten  buffaloes,  for  the  daughters  of  the  com« 
mon  people,  five.  When  paid  in  money  the  buffaloe 
is  reckoned  at  about  eight  dollars.  A  man  may  have 
a^  many  wives  as  be  can  afford  to  purchase  ;  we  are 
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ftcqaaiBted  with  one  chief  who  bad,  &iiL$  few  however 
have  more  than  two.  They  are  looked  apon  almost  as 
the  slaves  of  their  husbands^  and  the  chief  object  of  the 
men  in  manrjing  and  multiplying  their  ^ives  is,  that 
they  may  be  maintained  by  their  labor. 

The  Bataks  bury  their  dead  sometimes  without  thd 
Tillage^  sometimes  within  its  walls^  near  to  their  own 
bouses.  A  feast  is  always  made  on  the  d^y  of  the 
funeral^  and  the  jaw  of  the  animal  killed  on  the  occasi^- 
on  (usually  a  pig)  is  fastened  to  a  stake  at  the  head 
of  the  grave,  together  with  a  bag,  containing  gambir^ 
sirih,  tabacco,  &c.  and  a  bamboo  of  water.  These 
when  dried  up  by  the  sun,  they  suppose  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  to  have  eaten.  The  celebration  of  the  feasts 
considered  proper  to  precede  the  burial  of  a  distinguish- 
ed chief,  occupies  sometimes  several  months,  during 
which  period  the  body  is  kept  above  ground  in  a  very 
strong  wooden  coffin,  into  the  bottom  of  which  is  in* 
sorted  a  bamboo,  forming  a  funnel  to  connect  it  with  the 
earth.  In  Silindung  we  saw  one  of  these  coffins  wait- 
ing for  customary  rites,  and  in  front  of  our  host's  house 
stood  a  large  stone  coffin  in  which  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  his  father,  who  had  been  dead  five  years.  In 
preparing  this  coffin  our  host  must  have  been  at  consi- 
derable expense,  for  which  be  hoped  his  father's  spirit 
would  have  indemnified  him  by  procuring  a  long  series 
of  prosperity.  ^e  told  us  however,  that  he  had  been 
twice  at  the  point  of  destroying  it  in  consequence  of 
Slaving  been  very  unfortunate  in  gambling. 

The  soil  of  Silindiing  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  light 
'grey  sand,  l^earingin  every  respect  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  bengal.  The  hills  in  the  vicinity  contain  a 
large  portion  of  sand,  and  likewise  a  nhitc  earth  in  some 
quantity  with  c^Very  appearance  of  lime. — ^A  ^ood  deal 
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6T  reddish  day  was  also  visible.  Rice  and  sweet  pota** 
toes  constitute  the  principal  articles  of  food,  and  cul- 
tivation is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  these.  The 
former  is  produced  both  on  the  bills  and  in  the  vallied 
in  (:;reat  abundance,  and  forms  a  principal  article  bat 
their  barter  with  the  bay.  On  the  hills  it  is  grown  by 
the  dry  process ;  and  according  to  the  common  practice 
with  mountain  rice  in  the  vallies,  irrigation  is  employ 
ed  with  some  ingenuity.  The  sweet  potatoe  grows 
luxuriantly  in  every  part  of  the  country,  but  occupies 
chiefly  the  sides  of  the  hills.  For  the  herb  which  they 
smolce,  the  gambir  leaf  which  they  chew,  and  the  root 
And  leaves  which  they  employ  as  dyes  for  cloth,  they 
depend  chiefly  on  the  spontaneous  supplies  of  nature* 
The  $irih  vine  is  raised  in  small  quantities  as  a  luxury. 
The  Cocoa-uut  was  not  observable  beyond  the  second 
range  of  mountains,  nor  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the 
arcka  nut  within  the  district  ofSilinduug  itself.  Neither 
cotton  nor  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  country.  A  good 
quantity  of  the  former  is  imported  by  way  of  the  Bay 
of  Tappanooly  and  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cloth. 
Tobacco  is  consumed  only  in  small  quantities  as  an 
extraordinary  luxury. 

Although  the  productions  of  agriculture  are  thus  li* 
mited  in  number,  both  the  soil  and  the*climate  may  be 
deemed  equal  to  any  in  the  Archipelago.  Indeed  the 
plain  of  Silindung,  we  believe,  is  never  allowed  toremaia 
fallow,  and  it  i?  said  to  produce  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred-fold without  having  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
transplantation.  Cotton,  Coflfee,  Sugar,  Indigo,  CsLtoh 
]»hor,  Gambir,  Benzoin,  Pepper,  and  Spices,  under  the 
management  and  protection  of  a  liberal  system  of  Go- 
vernment, would  shortly  fill  the  country  with  riches. 
^The  population  is  sufficiently  extensive;  and  of  such  a 
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cbaracter,  as  would,  in  a  clear  and  open  country  like, 
ihiSf  admit  of  an  effective  Goveroment  without  much, 
trouble  or  espense^  and  if^  as  we  suspect,  a  communis 
<^tion  exist  between  the  Sea  and  the  great  Lake  of 
Toba,  every  local  advantage  would  bo  found  that  could 
aontribute  to  the  success  of  such  a  design. 
:  The  implements  of.husbandry  among  the  Batafcs  ar« 
principally  of  wood.  Tiiey  break  up  the  new  ground 
with  a  hoe  somewhat  resembling  a  small  rake,  with 
four  or  five  ^etb,  each  about  an  inch  broad  and  twelve* 
er  sixteen  inches  long.  Some  art  is  requisite  to  arvoid. 
^  breaking  it,  but  in  the  manner  they  adopt,  it  is  capable 
of  great  effect  In  the  j>lain  of  Silindung  ^ere  the  soil 
is  sandy  and  soft,  the  plough  alone  is  used  and  is  drawa 
by  the  buffaloe>  The  rice  here  is  formed  into  beds 
of  six  or  eight  yards  by  two  or  three,  with  intervenin|f 
passages  for  irrigation.  T4ie  whole  plain  is  thus  divid«» 
ed  and  plentifully  watered.  They  reap  it  with  a  small 
iron  sickle  somewhat  resembling  our  own,  and  beat  it 
out  of  the  husk  with  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar.  Al- 
though they  have  thus  far  advanced  in  the  efforts  of 
mgeouity,  and  -have  reduced -the  power  of  the  buffaloe 
to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  they  still  labor  to  gr^at 
<disad  vantage. 

Property  in  hmd  se^ns  3Fet  scarcely  established.  The 
plain  of  Silindung  however,  from  its  superior  fertility>  is 
claimed  by  four  distinct  chiefis  whose  respective  por* 
tions  are  of  various  extent.  They  parcel  it  oat  for 
leultivation  to  the  laJiiefs  of  ether  Tilli^es  for  a  slight 
'acknowledgement  in  produce  perhaps  or  otherwise,  and 
4hey  again  to  individuals  under  themselves,  generalljr 
4n  consideration  of  a  short  term  of  personal  service. 
.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  is  mncli 
^u  an  equality  with  that  of  agrknltore.     The  fabrica;:* 
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4b^  a)id  Eyeing  of  oloth  deTolre  soMy  iipon-ibetis** 
laale  sex,  and  as  bat  a  small  quantity  offoreign  cloth  iaf 
imported^  it  aSiords  employment  to  a  considerable  num^ 
ber .  Girls  ate  early  taught  to  spin  and  wind  off  thread, 
vhich  are  performi^d  witb^  a  wheel  and  reel  similar  to^ 
Ihose-of  India.  They  gmdnally  learn  to  dye  the  threadj^ 
to-  set  tke  loom,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  oC 
puberty,  to  weai^e  a.  piece  oC  cloth.  The  }oam  consists^ 
Bimply  of  a  couple  of  stretchers  for  the  woof,  which  iar 
•pened  with  the  fingers  at  e^^ery  passage  of  theshuttia 
^r  web.     This  tedious  and  dilatory  process  necessa^^ 
fily  renders,  the  cloth  expensive,,  and  it  may  be  pre-* 
sumed  that  good  imitations,  of  it  would  find  a  ready 
apd  advantageous  sale.       A  rather,  superior  kind  of 
f\'hite  pottery  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake# 
J^ge  dishes  and  platters  glazed^  and  adorned  witli 
figures  of  different  shape,s  and  colours,  are  in  commoi^ 
use  for  serving  up.theitfood;  and  a  species  of  coarse 
brown  ware  unglazed  and  in  the  form  of  the  Indian  wav 
ter  pot  called  in  Bengal  a  Kpolsee,  is  employed  for  the 
carriage  of.  water  for  domestic  use.     Iron  is  roughljr 
:wroiight  into  choppers>  large  knives,  spear  heads,  &.04 
Xhey  receive  tbeir  matchlocks  from  Manangkubaw,  but 
manufacture  coarse  gunpowder  themselves*.  Pipes  of 
l>rass,  and  ear-rings  of  gold,  are  made  and  figured  by  in^ 
dentation  with  considerable  neatnessi  andalso  ornaments 
ibr  the  wrists  and  neck,  of  iron»  brass,  and  oyster  shelt 
7be  workmanship  of  their  houses  may  be  said  to  be  that 
of  good  strong  carpentry,  in  some  instances  affecting 
the  finery  of  ornament.        With,  so  fe.w  lusinries.or  re- 
jfinements,  and  with.  30  much  assistance  fro^  tbe.oppof* 
^ite  sex  and  the  liberal  hand  of  nature,  it  will. be  readir 
iy  inferred  the.t  the  men  lead  a  lifc^  of  extreme  inagtv 
Aity%    It  seemed  to  us  indeed  a  matter  of  aome  astc^ 
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nishment  that  snch  an  appearance  of  ciril  order  sboiilcl' 
He  maintained  with  so  much  leisure  for  the  operatioa 
of  the  evil  propensities  of  human  nature. 

Exclusively  of  the  general  profession  of  deference  ta 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Mauangkabaw^  the  Bataksi 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  a  single  chief  whose  re^ 
sidence  is  on  the  north  western  extremity  of  the  greai^ 
Lake  of  Toba*        His  authority  however  is  merely  no-! 
minal  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  superstition  and 
deception.         He  maintains  no  distinct  appearance 
of  superior   civil    or  military  power  as  far  as  wo 
have  been  able  to  ascertain^  and  depends  for  all  hi$ 
resources  on  the   voluntary  contributions  and   offer* 
ings  of  his  subjects^  who,  regarding  him  as  **  Bartuwah"^ 
or  invested  with  supernatural  power^  comply  with  hid 
requisitions  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  influenced  by  this  opinion.     He  interferes  in  no  ci- 
Til  affairs ;  but  appoints  Vakeels  or  representatives  of 
himself  to  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  surrounding 
districts^  who  being  themselves  Chiefs  of  villages^  ac-* 
quire  thus  a  slight  accession  to  their  own  independent 
power.      There  wjerc  four  of  them  in  the  district,  of  Si- 
lindung,  whom  it  seemed  in  some  degree  necessary  to 
consult  in  every  measure  affecting  the  general  welfare 
of  the  district ;  but  they  were  not  distinguishable  by  any 
badge  of  office  or  personal  respect  of  private  individa^ 
als.     The  principal  of  them  had  intermingled  with  tbo 
crowd  in  the  market  on  our  arrival^  offering  for  sale  a 
piece  of  cloth  the  produce  of  bis  own  family.   Personal 
qualifications  and  mental  endowments  appear  in  fact 
to  confer  the  most  real  and  extensive  power;  fortha 
frequency  of  their  wars  and  contentions^  together  witii 
their  system  of  superstition  and  their  popular  consul^ 
tfttions,  afford  so  comparatively  wide  a  scope  for  th% 
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exercise  of  these,  that  they  naturally  gain  an  easy  as<» 
<^ndeDcy  where  wealth  has  made  so  slight  an  inroad. '  ' 
Independently  of  this  extraneous  domination,  every 
village  forms  a  distinct  community  possessing  in  itself 
every  species  of  civil  and  political  power,  and  afford-^ 
ing  perhaps  a  correct  idea  of  what  some  of  the  great 
municipal  cities  of  Europe  may  anciently  have  been. 
The  chief,  with  the  advice  of  the  principal  men  of  his^ 
Tillage,  (amongst  whom  the  aged  are  entitled  to  consi-* 
^erable  deference)  forms  regulations,  administers  jus* 
tice,  declares  war,  and  concludes  peace.  His  influence 
depends  greatly  on  his  capacity  to  gQvem ;  but  as  he 
generally  secures  to  himself  the  office  of  the  priesthood^* 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  every  thing  and  ever/ 
person  subservient  to  his  own  designs.  The  mental 
superiority  derived  from  the  exercise  of  power  and 
supported  by  such  an  engine  as  that  of  the  priesthood,, 
jrenders  the  chiefs  more  sensible  of  their  advantages  and 
tends  perpetually  to  strengthen  the  shackles  of  super- 
stition, and  to  cherish  the  condition  of  intellectual  de** 
basement.  Under  such  a  system  it  will  not  be  thought 
surprising  that  the  Bataks  should  bear  in  their  charac- 
ter the  features  of  imbecility,  cowardice,  and  cruelty; 
por,  since  they  are  already  in  a  state  of  complete  men-* 
tal  subjugation,  would  it  be  thought  difficult  to  introduce 
the  basis  of  ^  different  order  of  things.  As  the  tenden- 
cy of  the  present  system  however,  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  external  advancement  of  society,  and  as  every 
inherent  energy  is  suppressed  before  it  can  acquire 
force  to  break  through  the  chains  which  have  hitherto 
enslaved  them ;  it  is  probable  they  will  remain  fixed 
in  their  present  condition  of  stationary  barbarity,  until 
some  external  influence  break  in  and  divert  their  na^ 
five  resourcc&  to  other  purposes* 
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V 


Art.  W.—The  Bistory,  Design  and  present  State  of  the 
Religious,  Benevolent,   and   Charitable  Institutiojis 
•    founded  by  the  British  in  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  By 
Charles  Lushington,  Esq-  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Serviced 
pp.  848^  Appendix,  l%xx. 
IT  has  been  oftea  urged  o^gaiust  the  BritUb  in  India,» 
^at  they  have  scarcely  ia  the  least  degree  benefited  the. 
\asl  country  which,  pivine  Providence  has  in  so  unex-. 
pected  and  complete  a  manner  placed  in  their  hands« 
l^ach  a  reproach  ifj[ast,  ought  certainly  to  be  felt  by  all 
^ho  have  any  regard  for  the  .honor  oC  Britain.     That  a 
country  so  much  exceeding  inside  Britain  itself,  plung- 
ed into  such  a  state  of  moral  and  mental  degradatioa 
while  favored  with  the  qhoicest  gifts  of  Providence^ 
and  whose  very  religion  destroys  more  han^an  lives 
in  one  year  than  are  sacrificed  to  all  the  law^  of  Eu-* 
rope  in  twenty,  sbonld  be  so  closely  united  with  ai 
country  favored  beyond  all  otbera  with    the  light  of 
Revelation,  without  deriving  the  least  benefit  from  the 
connection,  is  so  serious  a  charge^  not  only  against  thci 
benevolence  of  Britain,  but  against  Christianity  itself^, 
that  it  would  be  strange  were  it  not  felt  in  the  deepest 
manner  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  honor  of  Britain 
|LS  a  nation,  or  of  Christianity  as  the  only  system  suited 
to  remove  the  miseries  of  manl^ind. 
»   That  it  has  been  thus  felt  by  the  sensible  and  judici« 
ous  Author  of  this  work^  is  evident  from  the  Preface^ 
in  which  he  observes;  '^ Should  then  this  humble  vo- 
lume ever  reach  the  Mother  Country,  it  may  serve  to 
indicate,  that  her  sons  have  not  lost  sight  of  her  illus- 
trious  example^  while  it  will  afford  a  practical  refuta«f 
tion  of  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
natives,  which  has  oftener  than  on  one  memorable  oq* 
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^atMU,  becfH  so  precipitately  and  imjastly  hvled  a-* 
gainst  the  British  name  in  India.**  That  this  reproach 
shook!  have  been  thus  felt  by  a  gentleman  whose  na-» 
merons  -and  important  avocations  coald  leave  him  lit<« 
tie  leisnre  for  a  work  of  this  nature^  is  in  itself  % 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  those  just  and  benevolent 
feelings  towards  India,  from  which  she  has  every 
tbing  to  hope.  Coming  as  it  does  from  one  so  deeply 
engaged  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  Government, 
the  very  existence  of  this  work  is  a  refutation  of  the  re- 
proach it  is  intended  to  wipe  away«  If  such  a  regard 
for  the  best  interests  of  India  be  felt  by  those  whose 
situation  in  life  seems  to  leave  them  scarcely  a  moment 
for  things  of  this  nattire>  what  must  be  felt  by  those 
^h<>se  profession  renders  these  interests  their  peculiar 
concern? 

.  The  Author's  rank  in  life»  adds  also  a  peculiar  va^ 
]oe  to  the  testimony  given  in  bis  work  relative  to  tho 
present  state  of  feeling  in  India,  and  the  various  mean9 
employed  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  our  Indian  fellow* 
subjects.  It  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  Missionary,  who, 
4ora  encouraging  his  mind  when  ready  to  faint  under 
Xhe  diflSculties  of  his  work,  with  those  immutable  pro* 
wises  of  Sacred  Writ  which  declare  that  the  whole  earth 
-shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  might  be  sus^ 
•pected  of  yiewing  the  present  state  of  things  through 
the  medium  of  his  own  feelings  and  hopes.  From  bii 
Tank  and  situation  the  Author  is  naturally  a  calm  an4 
dispassionate  observer  of  the  state  of  things  around 
him.  His  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  Beligionji 
43ocieties  he  describes,  is  in  general  confined  to  their 
"public  Reports ;  and  all  of  these  may  not  hare  reached 
liim ;  nor  may  those  he  has  seen,  have  been  in  every  in** 
Ytaiice4hp  latest,     ileace-liis  lone,  in  describing  them 
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TTouId  naturally  so  differ  from  that  of  the  President  of 
Secretary  of  any  of  these  Societies,  that  in  some  iastan** 
ces  he  may  possibly  have  displeased  those  to  whose  ob- 
jects he  is  a  real  friend,  and  by  others  he  may  be  consi'* 
dered  as  intending  rather  to  throw  their  efforts  into  the 
shade,  than  to  represent  them  in  their  proper  fulnessv 
Bat  if  these  circumstances  prevent  his  fully  pleasing 
all  enj^aged  in  attempting  to  enlighten  India,  they  only 
render  his  work  the  more  valuable  to  the  public  at  home. 
They  afford  apledge  that  in  it  nothing  is  exaggerated,  and 
that  of  the  efforts  now  made  for  the  improvement  of  In- 
dia he  has  rather  given  the  minimum,  than  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

The  alteration  in  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  our  coun- 
trymen respecting  Hindooism,  however,  is  evidently  to 
be  seen  from  this  work.  Formerly  nothing  was  deem* 
ed  more  silly,  more  preposterous,  more  out  of  taste^ 
than  to  talk  of  instructing  Hindoos  in  Christianity. 
Much  was  beheld  in  Hindooism  which  did  not  offend 
the  taste  of  those  who  disrelished  the  gentle  yoke  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  woild.  The  festivals  of  the  Hindoos^ 
their  dances,  the  venial  light  in  which  they  in  com- 
mon with  the  ancient  heathens,  regard  fornication^ 
seemed  to  surround  their  system  in  general  with  an 
atmosphere,  which  hid  from  view  the  murders  perpe- 
trated on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  or  in  the  precincts 
^f  J«fgiinnat'ha ;  and  those  who  seldom  read,  even  if 
they  possessed  a  bible«  saw  no  necessity  for  instruct- 
ing in  Christianity  these  gentle  votaries  of  pleasure* 
Beasoning  from  their  own  feelings  indeed,  they  proper- 
ly doubted  whether  the  bible  would  make  any  change  in 
their  morals;  and  wishing  for  no  such  change,  they 
ffowned  even  on  thd  desire  to  propagate  Christianity 
4n  India^  represeatiog  it  as  th^  height  of  folly  and  UIV 
berality. 
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.  ^e  ideas  of  our  oonntrymeB  however^  appear  now 
liianifeatly  changed.  We  no  longer  bear  those  impas- 
sioned exclamations  on  the  madness  of  attempting  to 
make  the  HiQdoo3  acquainted  with  that  Saviour  whose 
religion  breathes  purity  and  love.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed^that  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  India,  wer^ 
the  funeral  fires  actually  extinguished  in  which  a  thou- 
sjind  mothers  aad  widows  are  annusdly  immolated,  and 
that  the  Hindoos  would  not  be  the  worse  neighbours  or 
s/srvants,  if  they  could  be  taught  to  fear  a  lie,  to  tre^lble 
%t  perjury,  to  detest  frauds  and  to  abhor  all  uncleaut- 
i\ess.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  be  respectin|; 
the  best  means  of  winning  over  the  Hindoo^  to  Chrlsp 
tianity,  not  a  single  doubt  is  publicly  expressed  of  its 
beipg  a  wise  and  bemeficial  measure.  To  this  change 
of  puttU<^  opinion  in  India  on  a  subject  so  deeply  coni> 
nected  with  its  future  happiness,  the  work  before  up 
bears  ample  testimony. 

The  intelligent  Author  divides  the  various  Societies 
and  Institutions  in  Bengal,  or  rather  in  Calcutta,  (for. 
beyond  this  city  and  its  precincts,  bis  plan  does  not 
extend,)  into  three  kinds;  those  wholly  Religious, 
those  which  may  be  termed  Charitable^  and  .those 
ijvhich,  havjLng  for  their  object  in  some  degree  the  bene#- 
fit  of  those  with  their  families  who  subspribe  to  them^i 
may  more  properly  be  termed  Benevolent,  justly  ob« 
serving,  that  although  these  latter  cannot  be  strictly, 
called  Charitable  in  the  common  acceptation  of  th^ 
word,  they. are  still  benevolent  in  their  principle.  As  it 
is  our  intention  to  trace  the  efforts  of  oqr  country  mea 
ifk  In^dia  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  m^de, 
this  three-fold  distinction  will  not  be  necessary  to  oar 
plan;  but  it  will  be  pleasing  to  recognize  the  operations, 
pf  j^nevole^ce  .as  exiting  amon^  oar  countrymen  er^ 
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from  the  beginnings  to  view  tfaesa  ripening  into  charita* 
Me  plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  conntrjrmen  and  their  ' 
own  oflbpring,  und  at  lengA  so  disinterestediy  employ- 
ed in  seeking  the  highest  happinessof  oar  Hindoo  fel^ 
low-subjects.  In  tracing  this  stream  thns  enlarging 
itself  in  its  course^  we  may  have  occasion  to  mention' 
certain  ikcts  respecting  these  Institntions,  with  which 
our  long  residence  in  India  has  necessarily  made  ns  ac* 
qnainted. 

In  following  the  order  of  time  tiie  fir.st  Insti(ntioQ' 
we  have  to  notice  is,  one  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected early  to  interest  the  feelings  of  our  conntrymen 
in  a  climate  so  nncongenial  to  the  European  constitn- 
tion.  This  was,  a  Hospital  for  snch  Europeans  as  might 
at  once  be  a  prey  to  disease  and  to  indigence.  The 
ibfundation  for  the  Presidency  General  Hospital  was  laid 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  by  Government's  purchasing  in 
1768,  within  about  ten  years  of  that  defeat  of  Saraja  Dow- 
la  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  empire  to  ns  in  Indiana 
garden  house  on  the  scite  Where  the  General  Hospital 
now  stands.  Although  Ais  has  nltimately  become  a^ 
Milkary  Establishment,  it  is  by  ao  means  confined  lo 
the  army.  Numbers  of  indigent  Europeans,  neither  m 
the  military  nor  marine  service,  are  admitted  to  all  the 
benefits  they  can  derive  *'  from  its  airy  situation,  its^ 
ample  accommodations,  and  the  able  medical  aid  with' 
which  it  is  continually  furnished/"  And  in  a  note,  the- 
Author  humanely  suggests  an  alteration,  which,  to  our 
indip^ent  countrymen,  would  tend  greatly  to  enhimceita 
tienefits,  that  of  providing  some  improved  and  distiact 
accommodation  ibr  patients  above  the  ordinary  class 
whom  circumstances  may  compel  to  seek  a  temporary 
asylum  in  this  excellent  lDstitQtion,as  tending  to  afford 
<faem  that  comfort  and  consolatiou  of  wluch  they  are  de^ 
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The  next  aot  of  geaeral  benevoleiice  wkkh  demUidA 
pwt  atteotioB,  owes  its  origin  to  the  honianily  and  jndg* 
laent  of  a  man^  whom  we  do  not  often  contemplate  with 
feelings  of  high  approbation^  and  who  after  having  iaid 
the  feandation  of  our  present  empire  in  India,  was  )i» 
terally  worried  to  death  in  the  British  Parliaatent  bf 
the  attacks  of  liis  enemies.  It  was  Lord  Clive ;  and 
|he  Fond  now  called  hy  bis  name,  doe^  honor  to  hie 
memory.  It  was  intended  to  alleviate  the  distre^ies  of 
those  European  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  worn 
ont  their  strength  in  India^  and  to  provide  a  degree  of 
support  for  their  widows  after  their  death*  To  this 
benevolent  object  Lord  Clive  applied  a  bequest  to  him* 
self  from  Jaffier  Ally  Khan  of  five  Lacks  of  Rupees^ 
ivhich  he  transferred  to  the  Honourable  Company  for 
the  sake  of  establishing  this  fund.  This  sum  was  af* 
terwards  augmented  by  a  donation  of  Three  Laeks 
move  from  the  Nuwab  Syf-eo-Dowlah,  on  which  and 
the  interest  which  had  acoumnhited  upon  both  sums  ill 
April,  1770^  the  whole  amounting  to  Ten  Lack^  the 
Conrt  of  Directors  humandy  agreed  to  allow  a  perpe* 
.  tnal  interest  of  Eight  per  cent.  This  benevolent  proi 
vision  has  soothed  the  sorrows  of  old  age  to  thonnnds 
of  oar  own  countrymen;  slnoe  every  private  aoldief 
admitted  to  thia  fund,  receives  at  home  from  it  atoae^ 
by  half  yearly  payments,  semetbing  mere  tb^n  Seve% 
poands  annually . 

.  The  ten  years  from  1770  to  ITBOappear  to  haw  hee« 
a  banren  period  in  point  of  benevolent  effSoHrt  Not  m 
single  inetanoe  of  the  kind  appears  c^n  vecerd  ta 
theer  the  mind,  as  done  either  for  the  natives  or  for 
«»i.<mn  eonntryitmi.  In  1780  b^wewt^  UK  HasHags^ 
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Who;  tdth  an  his  fknlta,  has  left  British  India  grMtljT 
bis  debtor,  provided  a  building  at  his  own  expense  fof 
fit  Mohammndan  College,  to  which,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, the  Government  assigned  binds  of  the  establtshed 
Imnnal  valne  of  29,000  Rapees.  Mr*  Hastings's  wistt 
l¥as  doubtless  at  once  to  afford  education  to  the  youth 
of  those  Mohommqdan  families  whom  the  recent  change 
of  dynasty'  bad  reduced  to  indigence,  and  to  supply 
from  this  Institution  a  succession  of  well-qualified 
officers  for  tb^  various  Courts  of  Justice.  This  lattet^ 
object  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  realized; 
and,  till  within  the  last  four  years  this  large  sum  was 
**  annually  consumed  by  drones  who  bad  reduced  thei 
exercises  of  the  College  to  a  mere  name.'"  Steps  have 
since  been  taken  to  raise  this  institution  from  its  for- 
mer  state  of  inertness  ;  but  it  is'  still  to  be  regretted, 
that  So  little  is  done  to  elevate  these  native  youth  td 
that  stste  of  mental  enlargement  which  is  demanded  by 
tbe  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live. 

(Within  two  yea:rs  after  this,  in  1782,  was  formed  an 
Institution,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  have  beed 
felt  from  that  time  to  tlie  present.  If  it  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  oflR»pring  of  Europeans  alone,  still  that  the  fcel«* 
ings  of  benevolence  should  bo  first  exercised  towards 
tiose  to  whom  we  have  given  existence,  is  equally 
tile  dictate  of  reason  and  revelation.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  that  we  refer  to  the  Military  Orphan 
Asylum,  indebted  for  its  on>in  to  General  Kirkpa- 
trick.  He  having  in  August,  1762,  circulated  proposals 
fbr  its  establishment,  these  were  embodied  into  a  set 
^lawd  in  the  following  year.  The  Institution  indudetf 
two  scboote>^  tho  Upper  Orphaik  School  for-  the  sup4 
port  and  edocation  of  the  children  (A'  Officers  who  may 
j[ease4beia.vritho«t support,  an4  the  Lowti'tor  tbe€MI;!» 
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tSreik  of  Aon-commissioned  oflkers  and  privates' in  thei 
fiotfovable  Company's  senrico.  To  this  doable  Institoj-^ 
tion;  tvhich  from  the  beginning  has  been  condncted  iif 
»  manter  highly  honorable  to  itssapporters»maltitiidefl' 
have  been  indebted  for  their  introdnction  into  nseftil; 
happy  life.  Of  the  Funds  of  the  Upper  Orphan  School 
the  greater  part  arise  from  the  subscriptions  made  by  the 
Officers  in  the  Honorable  Company's  service,  which  in 
1828,  amounted  to  90,000  Rnpees,  neariy  SOOORnpeeiT 
monthly.  This  subscription  i?as  aided  by  GoTerament 
with  the.  monthly  sum  of  about  6600  rupees  fumich^ 
td  frem  tarious  sources;  and  with  this  sum 826  or** 
fibans  were  supported  and  educated  in  India  or  in  Ea<f 
ttjfe.  The  funds  for  the  Lower  Orphan  School,  to  tte 
amount  Of  abont  71,000  Rupees  annually,  are  provided 
wholly  by  Government.  The  number  of  children  in  thitf 
totuch  in  December,  1838,  was  about  six  hundred  and 
-fifty.  Thus  by  this  excellent  Institution,  nearly  a  Thou- 
sand orJ>hans  and  children  of  both  sexes  are  supported 
mnd  edttcated,who  othemvise  would  find  themseWes  casi 
bn  the  wide  world  almost  without  a  friend. 

Bkberto  if  we  except  Mr.  Hastings's  Mohummudaii 
College/not  a  ray  of  beneTblence  had  shone  forth  on  thd 
natives  of  India.  No  attempt  besides  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  alleviate  either  their  mental  or  corporal  mi- 
sery, as  what  had  hitherto  been  done,  had  been  confined 
wholly  to  Europeans  and  their  offspring.  But  in  1793 
the  distress  suffered  by  the  poor  Natives  for  want  of  me^ 
Hical  aid,  became  too  obvious  in  Calcutta  to  be  any 
longer  overlooked.  Dr.  Robert  Wilson,  a  name  dear  td 
Jmmaiiity,  pitying  their  sufferings,  proposed  a  sub^ 
•eription  for  building  and  endowing  a  Native  Hospital ; 
Widtotile  honor  of  our  countrymen,  in  the  following  year 
jtffco  IwhwriptioBul  totbis  otv^tr  amounted  to  no  less  tfaaA 
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Fi&f-Um  TfaoQMBd  Rupeetf.  Still  this  rafprwi^  effaft 
of  private  beneFokaoe  wu  foaBd  inadequate^  «|i6ii 
Wblob  Groverameot  komaacly  aided  it  with  tke  giaat 
^fa  mootUy  suiMcription  of  600  Rupees,  and  aref«lar 
supply  of  medioineg  from  their  Diapeasarj.  Tliia  aid 
Ifaa  in  1610  increased  to  a  Thooeaad  Rapeea  menth* 
ly,  ia  which  jear  also,  Mr.  Joseph  Bairetto  preaented 
the  Institotioo  with  the  masaificent  donation  of  Fire 
Ttieosand  Rapoes» 

:  The  amottnt  of  the  benefits  which  this  lastitntion  has 
eonfiMied  oa  the  natives  in  Calcatta  lias  beoft  so  sr^^eal^ 
that  it  will  not  be  easily  credited  in  Ewope.  Ia  (be 
year  ending  wiUi  December,  1823,  the  cases  receiTe^^ 
exceeded  Forty  nouseuHi;  and  althongh,  as  the  Amr 
tbor  justly  obserres,  many  of  these  were  no  deabt 
toivial,  still  most  of  them  mi^ht  have  been  aggra^* 
vated  for  want  of  timely  assistance;  and  whoever  re^ 
fteeta  en  the  ignorance  ef  the  natives  relative  to  medi^ 
cine,  and  how  many  die  aimoat  daily,  whose  Urt^  a 
little  tiyndy  assistance  might  have  saved,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  number  or  those  who  have  owed  tliMr 
iivaa,  or  their  limbs  and  tbebcapaetty  for  fataie  Mor, 
to  this  hamane  Institntion,  mast  be  very  greal,  SmA 
however  is  at  present  the  increased  feettag  of  bfaevor 
laaoe  toward  the  Natives,  that  an  enlargement  4tf  its 
benefits  is  atiU  contemplated.  '^  Many  aativee  live  al 
eoch  a  distance  from  the  Hospital,  that  their  own  ter 
dofence,  or  the  apathy  of  thehr  friends,  operales  so  as 
t9  prevent  their  resotttng  thither  in  eases  of  oaUmity 
or  ^ckness ;  and  they  either  *'  let  nature  take  its  course*" 
0T  apply  to  some  of  the  remorseless  qaacks  of  tiieir  eiwA 
persuasion,  who  soon  aggravate  a  triftilif  idlment  ittt# 
a  formidable  disorder/'  Often  also  when  the 
jieguires  prompt  ueatmant^  tba  distaftoe 
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pr«€lii4ed  timely  aid^  and  ttie  so  AM'er  is  lost^  not  no  itmck  - 
tkrengh  the  eriginal  force  of  the  disease^  as  frocti  the  ' 
absence  of  those  competent  to  its  removal.  It  is^  hopedi  ' 
that  these  evils  may  in  some  degree  be  remedied  by 
establishing  Dispensaries  subordinate  to  the  Natire  ^ 
Hospital  on  the  same  gratuitous  principle  in  different ' 
parts  of  the  town. 

In  1909,  through  the  humane  and  persevering  effbrts 
of' the  Rev.  David  Brown^  Chaplain  of  the  Presidency^  * 
the  Free  School  Society  was  united  with  the  Old  €ba« 
rity  School,  wiiich  in  some  form  or  other  had  existed  ^ 
fear  more  than  fifty  years.        TIras  an  Institution  wad ' 
eitablished  for  the  support  and   education  of  thd!^ 
gent  Bunpean  youHi  in  general.     A  part  of  the  Fund^^ 
arises  from  landed  property,  and  from  the  monthly  rent^ 
of  Eight  Hundred  Rupees,  which  Goremment  formerly^ 
pfuid  to  the  Institution  for  the  old  Court  House  and 
which  they  generously  continue  although  the  liouse  Ims 
long  since  disappeared.  The  remainder  arises  from  vo- 
luntary subscriptions.      The  Institution  now  roceiveit' 
SMboys  and  HO  giris ;  and  the  number  of  youth  of  both 
sexes  who  have  been  indebted  to  this  Institution  for 
thek  education  and  their  happiness  In  Hfe,  has  beea  ' 
v&ty  great. 

In  1800  a  Fund  was  formed  for  Ae  genera!  rcilef  oT 
distressed  Europeans  and  others.     Hiis  humane  Insti* 
ttftion,  which  to  this  day  supplies  tlie  place  of  that  vast^' 
8«tt  collected  in  Iiondon  and  tyflier  cities  in  England ' 
miderthe  name-  of  Pdor^s  Rates^  owes  its  origin  chiefly 
tft^the  >exeitioos  of  the  Ret.  Davfd  Brown  already  men* 
twMd.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Select  Testry  m  June^ 
IMMf  .i<F'wa»resoived,  that  a  Permanent  Fund  ^er  tfais^ 
putlpMe  lAonld  hb  formed  out  of  the  Collections  mads^ 
iit:«l.-JeUiV  and' tbe  Misiion  €binch^  aKMiristinai^' 
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Easter,  and  Wbitsmitide.       To  this  were  added  thf^ 
monthly  Sacramental  collections  made  at  both  the3e  • 
churches.     Soon  after  this  fund  was  hnmanely  aided  by> 
the  bounty  of  Government  in  the  form  of  a  monthly; 
donation  •of  Eight  Hundred  Bapees.    It  was  ultimately . 
angmonted   bj  a  legacy  of  Fifty  Thousand  Rupees  lefjt 
by  General  Martinc,  by  another  of  a  Hundred  Thousand 
If  ft  by  Mr«  Charles  Weston,  and  a  considerable  one  left 
b^  Mr.fiarretto  and  adjudged  to  thisFund  by  the  Supreme 
Court     The  interest  of  those  sums,  with  the  monthly 
aid  x>f  800  Rupees  from  Government,  added  to  theFes* 
tiyal  and  Sacramental  Collections  already  mentioned^ 
T^moves  from  Calcutta  the  necessity  of  raising  money, 
by  compulsion  for  the  sake  of  the  poor ;  and  while  no 
one  can  claim  support  from  this  fund  as  matter  of  ab- 
solute right,  **  no  one,"  as  the  Author  of  this  work  just- . 
ly  observes,  ^'  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the  immense 
benefit  diffused  by  these  charities  without  perusing  the 
d.etailed  lists  of  individuals  relieved,  or  witnessing  the 
qtonthly  distribution  of  the  pensions  and  aim?/'   Nor  is 
the  operaiion  of  this  fund  confined  to  Calcutta ;  n^any  ia . 
child  of  distress  at  Scrampore  and  Chinsnrah,  who  might 
o^rwise  have  perished  for  want,  has  had  his  grateful 
existence  prolonged  by  the  seasonable  aid  affbjdedfroia- 
tiiis  comparatively  small  fund. 

,  With  the  exception .  of  a  Vaccine  Establishment  by. 
Government  in  1802,  which,  as, the  Author  observes,  eo* 
countered  ^serious  obstacles  at  the  outlet  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  brahmtms,  who  had  hitherto  -J^ractised  i|# 
iimoculators  for  the  small  pox,  was  greatly  opposed  19 
the  begijming,,and  has  since  been  rendered  <alnip8t.«tati^ 
qnary ; — ttnd  the  formation  of  tbe  €iyil  Fond  in  1804, 
which  though  highly  humane  in  its  principle^  'Canaoi 
^e  temed  A  ohiuriuUe  jios  titatioA^^li^p  or  joo^tiuiig  af^ 
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fOirs  to  bftve  been  4aiie  in  tiM  ncoicl  tm  y§an«  Tli# 
chief  cases  of  want  and  distress  among  Europeans  tiaT* 
ing  beea  already  met^  and  a  Hospital  prorided  for  tuo 
NativeSj  nothing  farther  seems  to  have  been  contem* 
plated*  The  grand  soorce  of  misery  to  the  natives  of 
India,  tbe  dreadfol  ignorance  %nd  the  consequent  cor« 
niption  of  manners  into  which  the  idolatry  of  more  than 
two  dionsand  years  bad  planged  them,  seems  either  to* 
have  been  oyerlooked,  or  to  have  l»een  regarded  with 
despondency  as  incapable  of  a  remedy. 

The  next  Institution  attempted  was  one  for  the  in* 
atmction  of  youth,  who  in  situation,  habits,  and  ignoi^ 
ranee,  were  scarcely  one  remoye  from  the  Natiye* 
themselves.  These  were  tbe  Children  of  Indigent  Chris* 
tians  of  various  nations  in  Calcutta  and  other  largio 
towns  in  India.  The  Institution  for  them  was  establish^ 
ed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810.  Tbe  candor  an4 
generosity  of  the  Author  of  this  work  have  ascribed  ite 
origin  to  the  Serampore  Missionaries ;  but  while  th^ 
were  the  ostensible  agents,  the  public  were  indebted  for 
its  formation  to  various  gentlemen  whom  justice  ro^ 
quires  us  to  mention  here.  Among  these  the  lato  Or* 
Leyden,  who  at  Java  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  ardent  love  of 
knowledge,  occupied  a  prominent  place.  To  him  were 
tbe  Serampore  Missionaries  indebted  for  the  first  idea 
ef  the  Institution.  His  situation  as  a  Magistrate  bad 
constrained  him  to  witness  the  wretohed  ignorance  and 
want  of  principle  so  evident  in  the  indigent  Christian 
liopniation  of  Calcutta,  descended  from  various  nations, 
mcquaiuted  with  no  language  but  Bengalee,  and  iu  that 
nnable  to  read  a  single  line.  Many  of  these  whea  called 
upon  judicially  to  swear,  were  found  utterly  ignorant 
not  only  of  the  nature  and  awful  sanctions  of  an  oath, 
4nit  of  tbe  contenu  of  the  Sacred  Volanie  upon  whioh 
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tkey.  were  ealled  te  swMr.     Dr.  Leydefi  therefore  bit** 
manely  fiagg^sCed  to  Uie  Serampore  Missionaries,  witk 
whom  he  was  in  constant  habits  of  intercourse,  that  an 
Institation  which  could  afford  instruction  to  this  class - 
of  Christian  ChildreUj  then  wandering  in  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  Calcutta  and  growing  up  i>a  ignprance  and 
vice,  might 'prove  the  means  of  making  them  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Scriptures,  and  of  opening  for  them  the 
yatb  to  ui^ful  life.      His  benevolent  recommendation  ^ 
was  seconded  by  that  of  his  friend  Dr.  Hare,  whose, 
long  acquaintance  with  Calcutta,  bad  convinced  him  of 
the  necessity  which  existed  for  such  an- Institution^ 
'  and  who  engaged  to  .promote  it  to  thentmost  amidst  his 
extensive  circle  of  acquaintance.  Ttie  plan  being  com- 
■mnicated  to'il.'T.'Colobcooke,  Esq.  then  in  Council, 
he  entered  warmly  into  4ts  nature  and  object,  and  ho<^ 
Jiored  it  witii  his  ^tronage  as  long  as  he  remained  in, 
India.    It  was-ateo  highly  ipdebted  in  itsiufancy  to  tha 
£6stering  care  of  Mr.  Udny  and  Mr.  Harington,  to  tbq 
souIhI  ^counsels  of  the  latter  of  whom,  the  Institution 
has  been  greatly  indebted,  as  well  as  to  his  generou3 

support.  .  , 

1  The  great  design  ^f  the  Institution  being  to  rescue 
its  olqects  from  a  state  of  ignorance  scarcely  inferiof 
to  that  of  their  Hindoo  ^nd  Mahometan  neighbours, 
the  children '  are  taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  both 
in  English  ^and  Bengalee.  They  are  ali^e  instructe4 
in  writing  and  ^iccounts  to  enable  them  to  make  tlieir 
.way  in  future  liie.  Its  benefits  are  not  restricted  to 
^i^y  ^i!^9  some  being  admitted  even  at  the  age  of' 
twenty  ;  and  as  they  are  still  left  under  the  uncoutroul- 
3ed  direction  of  their  parents,  on  whom  and  on  them- 
,  selves  the  whole  care  lies  of  settling  them  in  future  llf(^ 
itiiey  axe  peimitie4  t!a^  leave  school  wheneiver  thej  find 
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tt  oppbrtdnlty  of  obtainfng  any' khi^  of  nsetil  ebt>to7c« 
intnt;  and  should  thisiirafevt  mott^fail^  tHejrare  p€}>^ 
mitted  to  resume*  tSi^r  stadie^nntfl  another  o]$p6Vtanity 
may  present itsrif;  Nor,  though  it  was  intended  for  Chrl$* 
tiaii  children,  are  Hindoos  and  Ifussnlmans  wholly  de« 
1[)arred'the  advantage  of  the^  Institution.  On  thecontrary^ 
lis  the  Author  justly  observes,  ^^  European  children.  Na- 
tive Portuguese,  Armenians,  Mug?;  Chinese,  Hindoos*/ 
M  ussulmansy  N  ati  ves  of  Sumatra,  MV)zambi  que,  and  Am-* 
boyna,  may  be  seen  within  its  walls/'Tlie  lustitutionhfas 
how  extended  itself  to  Serampore,  Dacca,  and  Chilta- 
^ong ;  and  more  thait  a  thousand  youths  rescued  IVom 
Vice  and  ignorance,  are  now^' making  their  way  in  li£d 
knd  gradually  though  slowly  rising  to  a  certain  degree 
of  respectability  and  opulence."— There  is  now  a  hea- 
vy balance  against  the  Institution,  which  the  Managers 
iiave  been  obK^ed  to  borrow  on  their  own  responsibilt-^ 
*y,  to  carry  forward  the  Institution^.' 
^  17p  to  this  period  no  public  effort  had  been  mad^ 
to  give  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  our  Indian  fellow-sub- 
jects'in  their  own  languages. '-  The  propriety  and  the" 
*lnty  of  this,  however.  Were  so  strotigly  felt  by  many, 
that  nothing  was  needed" to  rouse  this  feeling  ibto  ac- 
tion but  sufficient  opportunity.  This  presented  itself^ 
4n  18ir,  in  the  fohnation  of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary 
fftible  Society.  The  origin  of  this  Society  is  to  be  trac- 
ed to  the  exertions  of' the  British  and' Fbreign  Bible 
Society  at  home.  Penetrated  with  the  miseries  of  In- 
tli^,  and  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would  ever  re- 
move them,  but  giving  it  tbe  Sacred  Scriptures  in  its 
bwn  dialects,  they  ais  early  as  1807;  requested  Sir.  U*- 
ny,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bk-owrf,  and^the  Itev.  Dr.  Buchanan; 
Vriih  tbe  Serampore  Missionaries,  to  ft)rm  a  Cbrres- 
^onding '€ommitt^  with  "a  view  to  the  transiati64 

pa 
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#f  tbA  Scri^res  inttf  the  Turidtli  IftiigimfM  of  ladia j 
Thw  originated  sevoral  •fforts  of  this  oataN^  amqpg 
vhicb  were  the  translfttion  of  the  New  Teetamest  into 
HiadoMt'hanee  by  the  SLtr.  H.  Martya,  Sabai'e  traae« 
lation  of  it  into  Persian,  and  0r.  Leyden's  translation 
of  the  gospels  into  five  pt  six  of  the  langnages  of 
£astem  Asia.  In  the  coorse  of  two  or  three  years  a 
wish  having  been  expressed  by  some  of  our  coantrymeit 
here,  to  assist  in  supporting  this  good  work,  and  the 
^dent  mind  of  Mr.  Brown  wishing  to  improve  this  in« 
dicatioo  of  a  charity  of  the  pnrest  kind>  a  slight  cir^ 
cumstance  occasioned  the  formation  of  the  Calcutta 
Bible  Society  which  at  once  marks  the  ideas  then  pre-^ 
Talent  respecting;  the  propagation  of  Christianity  i^ 
India  and  the  change  which  has  taken  place  since  that 
period.  Mr.  Brown  one  day  lamenting  to  Or.  Carey, 
the  prejudice  which  then  prevailed  against  Missions* 
lies  and  their  object^  expressed  hia  fear  that  many  iip 
Ittdia  felt  unAviUing  to  aid  the  bene^ent  efforts  of  tho 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society^  because  one  half  of 
its  Corresponding  Committee  were  missionaries.  Da 
Carey  immediately  suggested  the  formation  of  a  BU 
ble  Society  which  should  be  perfectly  distinct  ficom  th# 
Corresponding  Crasmittee  and  from  all  missionary  ope* 
rations.  Mr-  Brown  instantly  approved  the  idoa,,  and» 
aided  by  the  exertions  of  his  two  excMent  fiiends,  Mi|^ 
^artyn,  and  Mr.  Themason,,  he,  within  two  months,  eui* 
jc^ed  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  Society  established^ 
How  fully  prepared  our  countrymen  wero  to  aid  in  % 
charity  of  this  kind,^  will  appear  from  the  tetct  that  nearlf 
Forty-five  Thousand  Bnpeea  were  subscribed  to  thi^ 
Society  within  the  first  year.  Our  limits  forbid  our  fblp 
jowing  the  Society  through  the  fotnre  yeara  of  its  pro^ 
fress.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  published  tho  New 
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fEbstamnt  in  tbe  Itaml^  die  Beftgaleej;  tito  Hiaioofl^ 
t'bsMe,  and  the  Peraiaa,  as  well  m  ia  the  ArmeniaD^ 
Ibe  AraUc,  and  tke  Malay  laagMges;  aad  that  it  1m# 
iinoe  beea  followed  by  aimilar  Sedeties  ia  Madrasi 
BoortMqr,  (Teylott,  Ptwang,  and  erem  in  New  S^mnk 
Wales. 

It  was  bowerer  felt  that  the  design  of  gifiay  tW 
Sofiptaree  to  ear  Indian  fdlow-svbjects,  would  h6 
ftvsttated,  nnless  sometbin;  oonld  be  done  to  lemoTO 
^  ignorance  in  which  they  were  enveloped.  To  €U 
fact  thU  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made  prerions^ 
ly  to  this  time,  as  the  Mohammedan  College  feanded 
by  Mr.  Hastings  was  iotended  whoDy  forjodicialpiir* 
poses.  The  next  step  taken  however,  bad  this  for  itsim^ 
mediate  ebg»ct.  We  refer  to  tbe  establishment  of  th# 
schools  at  Cbinsmah  in  Jaly,  1814,  bythe  late  Mr.  May» 
which  Schools  Gevernment  generovMy  sanotioaed  by 
granting  the  snm  of  8M  Rmpees  monthly  for  timir  snp« 
port,  a  circnmstanoe  which  does  it  the  highest  honor* 
Xiarge  same  had  been  expended  in  training  up  MnsenU 
mans  in  Arabic  and  Brahmems  in  Simgskrtta ;  bnt  tfaii 
is  the  first  instance  en  record  in  which  the  imstnfctkm 
^thetmmman  peoptohad  been  made  tbe  open  and  avow* 
ed  el^eet,  either  by  onr  own,  or  by  any  government 
which  bad  existed  in  India  from  the  earHest  ages{ 
nnd  it  is  cheering  to  reflect,  that  this  was  done  after  it 
wan  known  timt  a  ceorse  of  this  natnre  was  absolately 
necessary  to  render  the  H^  Scriptures  effectual  in  en« 
Kgfatening  India. 

'  This  step  no  anspicioos  to  India,  was  within  tkreA 
Jreaiis,  fdlowed  by  another  intended  to  add  to  its  efficfc* 
eacy.  In  May,  1^7,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  bnilding 
Mcnpied  by  Ibe  College  of  Fort  WiUiam,  with  a  view 
to  the  eMihUifaiienlr  of  the  Gblcntta  Scheol-Beok 
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Btciity,  which  wks  flncdiy  organised  in  Jnljr^  1817;  Ift 
this  Society  for  providing  the  means  of  Eiemenlarjr 
infftroction  for  the  common  people,  was  beheld  aU 
most  for  the  first  time  in  India^  the  onion  of  learned 
l^ttd  opnleat  Natives  with  Earopeans  in  the  great  work 
of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  their 
eonntrymen.  In  lifao  fourth  year  oC  its  existence,  this 
Society  was  distingnished  by  the  Goyemmenfs  nn« 
qnalified  approbation  of  its  labors  and  designs^and  tha 
grant'of  considerable  pecuniary  aid^.  The  sam  of  7000 
Bnpees  was  granted  to  relieve  it  from,  its  immediate 
JDmbanrassments,  and  a  monthly  contribntloi^  of  500  Ra4 
pees  was  assigned  to  it  from  the  public  Fimdil  .  ' 
»  This  Society  however,  was  not  the  only  proof-  th^r 
given  of  the  direction  of  the  public  mind  towards  tbo^ 
moral  .and  intellectual  improvement  of  India.  Hio 
Author  of  this  work  observes^  that  ''a  noMe  spirit 
of'bettevolont  emnlation  appears  pecoliftrly  about 
tills  period. to  have  animated  the  commnnity^f  Calcut'^ 
ia>  and  that  a  twielve.month.  had  scaicely  elapsed  sineo 
the  estltbUsthment  of  .the  SehooUBbok  Society/ wheil- 
another  Association  was  formed  with  the  same  ulti-* 
mate  object  for  the  promotion  of  education,  under  the 
name  of  the  Calcutta  School  Society/'  The  design 
pf  this  Soeiety:  was  chiefly  that  of  improving'  the  ea^ 
lablished  seminaries  pf  the  country^  as  it  was  sooa 
evident,  that  '*  however,  abundantly  the  puUic  Uberali' 
ty jniglitbQ  evioic^ed,  ^a^uifotis education  4)ould  not  b^ 
^afforded  to  any  extent  commensurate  with  the  iihm^so 
liumbers  who ;  need  it  throagboiit  the  country .''  .  The 
Ji^retched  state  of  education,  in,  these  schools  w^ havf 
described  elsewhere.  To  tbis.Society  also,  Go.vem* 
inent  has  been  pleased,  with  its  usual  liberality,  ixi 
jgraxit a, monthly  aid  pjTI^ive  IJiindred  Ropoof*  u  .    .; 
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jfWe  h^e^noyr  seen  our  pomitfyiaen  in  India  g^ada- 
ally  expanding  their  benevolent  views  to  tine  naUoa 
anidst  whom  they  dwell.  We  have  seen  then»  giving 
^opf  of  4heir  conviction  that  nothing  can  remove  theic^ 
pisery  but  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endea* 
Taring  to  remove  that  general  ignorance  which  wofil<| 
otherwise  have  rendered  this  precious  gift  almost  use* 
)e#.s.  In  all  these  attempts  to  promote  general  educa- 
Uqp>  however,  no  intention  of  communicating  to  then^ 
ibe  knowledge  of  Christianity,  was  openly  avowed.  Oa, 
the  contrary  the ScJiool-BookSociety  had  distinctly  do- 
dfured  Uieir  object  to  be,  4he  exclusion  from  their  librarjr 
pf  all  books  of  a  religious  nature.  But  at  this  time  w^ 
w^ro  called  to  witness  the  formation  of  an  institution 
which  fearlessly  avowed  its  object  to  be,  *Hhe  gradwU 
^qnveriiofi  of  the  myriads  under  the  British  Rule  to 
W[hom  the  gospel  is  unknown,  by  ihe.prociss  o/*  Chris* 
7 1  AH  education'*  This  was  the  Calcutta  Diocesaii 
Committee  formed  in  18^8  bj  the.late  Bishop  Middle-* 
tfiin.  To  him,  wl^atever  beside  of  praise  or  blame  bq 
attached^  is  certainly,  due  the  merit  of  openly  avow- 
ing that  there  is  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  dan- 
'  » 

ger  connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  Natives  to 
Christianity  by  persuasive  methods;  an  idea,  which,  if 
|ivowed  long  before  by  others,  when  thus  decidedly^ 
maintained  by  a  Divine  of  his  rank  and  known,  mode* 
jration,  obtained  a  degree  of  oredit  never  given  it  be« 
4or^  W^fe  it  for  this  alone,  India  ought  ever  to  num- 
.ber  Bishop  Middleton  among  her  most  cordial  friends* 
,Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Bishop  confined  his  idea$ 
.on  this  subject  to  mere  education  ;  rather  he  advocate 
cd  the  principle  in  its  full  extent,  and  the  employment 
^f  education  a^one  in  this  work,  was  merely  a  question 
.fe3i^ct|Dg  tjud^i^o^t  effectufd  means  of  propagating 
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Chiffotiaiilty  in  India,  on  nvhicli  men  will  dfflbr  acconl* 
fug  to  their  various  tastos  and  views. 
•  The  candid  Author  of  this  work  adds,  that  ''in  ai^> 
Doanoing  this  important  deviation  from  the  plans  of 
some  other  Societies  in  Calcutta  whose  common  object 
is,  the  diiusion  of  the  blessings  of  education  in  the  man* 
Aer  most  acceptable  to  those  whom  they  propose  to  en- 
'  tighten/ the  Committee  seemed  to  be  well  aware  of  the 
^stacles  they  must  expect  to  meet,  and  describe  with  a 
certain  degree  of  hesitation,  the  obligation  they  aro 
iHider  to  act  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  ttie 
Society  of  which  tiiey  are  an  adjunct,  by  furthering  tb« 
declared  and  specific  object  of  promoting  Religious 
truth/*  The  Author  adds  however,  that  "  before  the 
laudable  prudence  and  moderation,  which  have  mark* 
ki  \he  prosecution  of  their  system  of  instruction,  alt 
eariy  obstacles  appear  to  have  given  way ;  and  that 
while  those  portions  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Schools  under  their  charge,  are  of 
the  most  plain  and  uncontroversial  character,  chiefly 
consisting  of  those  simple  and  pathetic  narratives  so 
captivating  to  youthful  and  unsophisticated  feelings,  ac** 
pording  to  the  assertions  of  the  Committee,  parents  are 
every  where  preceptibly  laying  aside  their  prejudices^ 
and  sanctioning  in  concert  with  their  religious  guides,  the 
extracts  from  the  New  Testament  selected  fbr  the  daily 
tasks  of  their  children.''  In  addition  then  to  giving  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Natives,  and  promoting  the  work  of 
general  education,  we  here  find  our  countrymen  boldly 
avowing  their  wish  to  convert  the  Natives  of  India  to 
Christianity,  WhoUier  education  be  likely  to  efibct 
the  object,  is  a  totally  distinct  question,  which,  however 
it  be  decided,  can  detract  nothing  from  the  excellence 
of  Uxo<ie  feelings  wMch  dictate  tUi  d|e>ire.     It  is  cef- 
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lainly  the  \?ish  of  our  countrymen  who  snpport  the 
Diocesan  Committee,  that  this  method  should  succeed 
!n  converting  the  natives  to  Christianity;  and  that  they 
deem  this  object  both  benevolent  and  wise^  is  testified 
by  every  mpee  they  devote  to  this  object. 

The  enconragfement  <jivenby  our  countrymen  here  to 
Missionary  Societies,  however,  furnishes  abundant  proof 
tiiat  they  approve  this  benevolent  object  when  at- 
tempted by  other  means  than  that  of  mere  education^ 
The  first  of  these  in  India  which  made  a  regular 
appeal  to  the  public  for  support  was^  the  Auxiliary 
Church  Missionary  Society.  *'  On  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1817,  a  printed  letter  was  circulated  in  Calcutta  no- 
tifying the  formation  of  the  Committee,  describing  its 
objects  and  past  proceedings?,  and  inviting  the  contri- 
butions and  co-operation  of  the  Christian  community. 
This  Society  by  no  means  confines  its  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  to  a  system  of  education.  It 
bas  in  its  connection  no  less  than  Eleven  Missiona- 
ries, most  of  whom,  beside  superintending  Schools,  ad- 
dress the  Natives  on  the  danger  into  which  sin  bas 
brought  them  and  on  their  need  of  a  Holy  and  All-suffi- 
cient Saviour,  whenever  they  find  opportunity.  They 
have  also  one  Native  preacher,  ilbdool  Musseah,  who  has 
from  the  beginning  maintained  an  unblameable  charae* 
ter  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  in  the  estimation  of  both 
Europeans  and  Nativcis :  and  the  number  of  Native 
Communicants  in  their  connection  is  in  a  late  Report 
stated  to  be  Eighty. 

In  December,  1817,  was  formed  a  second  Missionary 
Siociety,  the  *' Bengal  Auxiliary  Missioiiary  Society." 
The  plan  of  this  Society  embraces  "  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  both  in  fixed  places  and  in  open  spots.*"  This 
Society  therefore^  while  it  does  not  undervalue  schools^ 
Vot.  IV.  Q 
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|i€ts  upon  the  maxim  adopted  in  apostolic  times^  ''  Faitk 
cometh  by  bearing  and  bearing  by  the  word  of  God," 
explained  as  it  is  by  the  apostle's  qaestion,  ^'How  can 
they  bear  without  a  preacher  ?  Two  natives  have  al^ 
ready  been  the  fhiit  of  their  labors,  who  have  made  ^ 
public  profession  of  Christianity,  and  have  hitherto  a« 
4orned  their  profession  by  a  suitable  conduct.  Tbe 
support  which  this  Society  has  experienced  from  our 
countrymen  here,  sufficiently  shews,  that  the  idea  oi 
propagating  the  gospel  in  India  by preacUng,  is  by  no 
ineans  foreign  to  their  minds. 

^    In  April,  1818,  was  formed  a  third  Society  of  this  na^ 
jtute  by  the  name  of  the  '^  Calcutta  Baptist  Missionary 
Society."  The  views  of  this  Society  bear  as  strongly  on 
preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Hindoos  as  those  of  the  two 
already  described.    Indeed  while  they  are  not  unfriend- 
ly to  tbe  establishment  of  Schools,  the  preaching  of  the 
^spel,  with  the  distribution  of  religious  tracts  and  copies 
x^tthe  Scriptures,  forms  their  chief  otyect  Both  this  So^ 
*i3iety  and  that  just  described,  have  erected  places  for 
preaching  in  various  parts  of  Calcutta  and  its  environs, 
jwheresuch  Natives  as  are  inclined  may  hear  the  gospel 
|>reached  several  times  in  the  week.     They  also  engage 
in  itineracies  or  missionary  journies  into  the  country, 
AS  they  have  opportunity,  and  employ  two  or  three  Na^ 
4ive  preachers.     Several  natives  have  been  the  fruit  of 
their  labors  in  tbe  course  of  these  seven  years,  one  of 
ii^faom  died  lately  as  a  Christian  would  wish  to  die,  and 
others  of  tbem  continue  to  adorn  the  gospel  bj  a  suita- 
ble profession.    The  encouragement  this  Society  has 
experienced  from  the  public,  adds  to  the  proof  already 
^duced,  that  our  countrymen  are  not  averse  to  the  gos^ 
jpeVs  being  preached  to  tbe  heathen, 

JSisUop's  College  may  be  adduced  aj  breathing  the 
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feeliiif  YelatiTe  to  pr$mhmg  the  gf^spelv     T1I9 
feondaticm  ofthe  building  was  laid  by  Biihop  Middte^ 
ton  on  the  ISth  of  December^  19^  on  a  sfN>tof  gronn# 
prosentedfoytba  GoTenimeBt  fortbe  purpose.  The  objects^ 
wbiob  tlie  Antbor  of  this  work  declares  that  the  Bishop 
Imd  in  view  in  the  foundation  of  this  College,  and  if» 
which  "  his  heart  felt  so  deeply  interested/'  bear  strongw 
ly  on  preMhmg  the  gospel  to  the  heathen.       The  An^' 
tiM>r  declares  that  among  these  were/'  tile  education  of 
Christian  youth  in  sacred  knowledge,  in  sound  learning, 
in  the  principal  languages  used  in  this  country,   and  in 
habits  of  piety  and  devotron  to  their  calling,  that  they" 
$kay  6e  qual^ied  to  preach  among  the  heathen.  Itisavi- 
dent  then  that  preaching  to  the  natives  was  one  grand* 
ofbject  which  the  Bishop  had  in  yiew.If  ahy  confirmati- 
on of  this  idea  were  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
other  object  at  which  the  Author  declares  that  the  Insti- 
tution was  intended  to  aim,  although  he  characterizes  it' 
1^  an  objiect  of  very  remote  and  perhaps  impracticable, 
though  of  desirable  accomplishment,"  the  combining  as^ 
fkr  as  may  be  into  one  system  and  directing  into  the 
Mmetrain  of  sentiment  and  action,  thoendeavors  which  * 
are  here  made  to  advance  the  Christian  cause.''    Now 
Bishop  Middtoton  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
niatnre  of  ^  the  endeavors  here  made  to  advance  the 
Christian  eause,^'  not  to  be  aware  that  there  conld 
be  but  two  ways  of  '^  combining  Aem  into  one  sys- 
tem and  directing  them  into  one  course  of  sentiment 
and  aetiottV'  that  of  silencing  all  those  whether  Euro* 
peans  or  Natives  wbo-then  preached  to  the  Hindoos^ 
or  that  of  sending  forth  preachers  so  much  more  able 
and  diligent,   as  to  render  all  done  in  the  way  of 
preaching  to-  the  Hindoos  by  other  denominations,  a 
Sit  re-  m6te  in  iht  sua,  an  object  scarcely  perceptible,  in  - 
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^ompariBon  with  the  labors  of  others*  Of  ahniiif  in 
the, slightest  degree  at  the  first  of  these*  it  is  impoeublo^ 
to  saspect  a  gentleman  of  Bishop  Middleton's  can*' 
dor  and  wisdom;  his  object  must  necessarily  have 
been  that  of  raising  up  preachers  from  Bishop's  Col* 
It^e,  who,  in  the  abundance  of  their  labors  amoI^: 
the  Hindoos^  should  throw  completely  into  the  shade 
those  of  all  other  denominations.  To  direct  all  into, 
one  course  by  means  of  edueatiwi^  must  in  its  very  na* 
ture  be  impracticable,  since  ail  the  Native  Christians 
of  other  denominations,  must  of  course  have  pass*, 
ed  the  period  of  childhood  and  pupilage.  It  is  deary., 
that,  that  remote  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  Bishop's 
aim  might  appear,  it  was  no  less  than  that  of  sending 
forth  from  Bishop's  College  such  a  number  of  able  and 
fiuccessrul  preachers  among  the  heathen^  as,  compared 
with  those  in  other  denominations,  should  labor  '^  mora 
abundantly  than  they  all."  \ 

Our  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Natives,  has 
constrained  us  to  enquire  respecting  the  most  effec- 
tual way  of  turning  the  Hindoos  from  worshipping  idpls 
tp  serve  the  living  and  true  God  :  and  while  no  one 
who  knows  us  will  suspect  us  of  undervaluing  Chris-, 
tjan  education,  we  confess  our  fear,  that  if  no  MfiANS, 
bmde  education  be  employed  in  turning  the  Hindoos 
from  idolatry,  nothing  in  reality  will  be  effected*      We 
have  already  hinted,  that  in  apostolic  ^tpes,  although 
these  were   the  days    of  miracles,  ^Mt  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  those  that,  be- 
lieve."     Moreover  it  was  a  maxim  with  the  apostle . 
that  '^  faith  cometh  by  hearing  and  hearing;  bf  the . 
word  of  God ;"  and  hi^  asking  '^  How  then  can  they  hear . 
without  a  preacher?"  plainly  tells  as  the  value  he  set  on 
preaching,  in  the  work  of  converting  the  beathtti*  WUb. 
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<iiAs  a;n^es  indeed  all  that  experience  has  tanghtus  ill 
the  course  of  thirty  years.'  In  this  period  we  have  seea 
bdndreds  brought  to  forsake  idolatry  by  ineans  of 
preaching,  or  rather  of  serioas  and  freqaent  conver- 
sation on  the  evil  of  idolatry  and  the  need  of  a  Saviour; 
but  we  have  never  seen  five  heathen  children  brought 
from  idolatry  to  an  open  profession  of  Christianity  by 
ineans  of  education  alone.  To  the  children  of  those' 
brought  off  already  from  idolatry  let  a  Christian  edu- 
cation be  given/  if  possible  of  the  best  and  highest 
kind.  To  the  children  of  idolaters^  let  us  impart  every 
degi^ee  of  knowledge  possible,  lotus  give  them  as  much' 
a^  they  will  receive  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  this  alone  will  bring 
them  to  forsake  idolatry  for  Christianity.  Let  all  this 
be  followed  up  by  the  closest  conversation  with  them 
wkile  at  sehodl ;  and  if  possible,  let  the  preaching  of 
Christ  as  the  only  way  of  salvation,  meet  them  on  eve- 
ry side  when  they  go  out  into  life.  Then  may  we  hopd' 
for  the  happiest  effects  from  the  knowledge  they  may' 
have  obtained  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  at  schooK 
What  they  heard  or  read  there,  will  be  recognized  with 
new  pleasure-from  the  mouth  of  the  preacher;  and 
tSitXA  or  doctrines  formerly  laid  up  in  memory,  may 
then  make  a  tenfold  impression  on  the  mind, 
c  jpdit  let  preaching  to  the  natives  be  discarded,  and 
what  will  follow  ?  If  no  idolater  can  enter  the  king- 
dom of  God,  then  every  one  above  the  age  of  child- 
hood is  at  once  consigned  to  eternal  banishment  from 
6od.^  '  And  what  hope  will'  remain  respecting  the 
native  children  thus  educated,  if  they  never  heai^ 
tte  doctrine  of  Christ  from  the  lips  of  a  preacher  after 
leaving  school  ?  Wo  do  little  more  than  deceive  our- 
felves/ if  we^  expect  to  give  a  Christian  educaiiim  to  the^ 
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i)lttive  cbildren  who  attend  these  Schools.  We  iK)kiiow% 
^dge  that  if  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  their  parent^' 
vonld  give  them  up  to  live  wholly  with  their  christiaa 
i;i$tnictors  for  sevea  or  eight  years,  that  they  might  bei 
restrained  from  idolatry,  instructed  in  the  SoriptoreSjr 
and  habituated  from  day  to  day  to  CbristiMi  worship 
and  devotion,  this  might  ultimately  prove  a  Christiaa 
education.  But  will  those  parents  who  send  their  chiK 
dren  even  to  those  Schools  which  expect  to  convert  tho 
Heathen  by  education,  consent  to  this  ?  Will  they  per-^ 
mit  them  to  live  with  their  Christian  instructors  for.  a 
jingle  year?  Will  they  allow  their  children  to  eat  witk 
them  even  once  ?  Will  they  suffer  them  to  abstain  fron^ 
a  single  act  of  idolatry,  or  to  omit  one  idolatrous  ob- 
aervance,  while  thus  at  school?  Can  this  be  reasonably 
expected  of  these  parents  while  they  remain  idolatenp 
tl^emselves  ?  It  is  evident  then,  that  to  give  a  Christi'? 
an  education  to  Native  hwihw  children,  is  quite  out  of 
t]bie  question.  Nothing  remains  on  which  the  hope  o| 
their  renouncing  cast,  forsaking  idolatry,  and  openly 
embracing  Christianity  hereafter,  can  be  founded,  but 
the  impression  which  the  little  they  may  be  brought  ta 
read  of  the  Scriptures  while  at  school,  can  make  on^ 
their  minds.  And  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  ther 
little  they  read  there  and  so  imperfectly  nndersUui4» 
should  leave  so  deep  an  impres^on  on  their  mindfl^  ^^ 
without  any  future  aid  from  the  Christian  preacher,  tOr 
mak^  them  at  some  given  time,  hereafter,  forsake  id^la*^ 
try  and  openly  declare  themselves  Christian^  1  9up^y 
if  we  do,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  age  of  n)iisafv< 
QlesJspast. 

This  expectation  will  appear  the  move  unreMOMUt 
when  we  consider  at  how  early  an  age  these  <;hildrtmi 
i^re  generally  taken  Crom  School.  Scarcely  ofKP  \»J  ia  % 
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^midrad  is  permitted  to  remain  tt  school  for  twelve 
months  after  he  can  read  fluently.  The  candid  Author  of 
this  work  obseryestbat^  **  nameroas  as  is  the  atteadance 
^n  the  Schools  instituted  on  the  improved  plan  of  edn- 
cation^  that  attendance  only  lasts  until  the  pupil  has 
acquired  suffici^t  koowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts  to  enable  him  to  gain  a  livelihood/'  If  then 
the  ideas  received  from  reading  the  Scriptures  be  not 
strengthened  by  future  instruction  from  the  mouth  of 
the  preacher^  "  is  any  other  result  reasonably  to  be  ex» 
pected''  than  that  if  any  impression  were  temporarily 
made  by  the  books  from  which  their  School  lessons 
are  learned^  it  must  sooo  be  effaced  for  want  of  reno* 
vation  ?" 

Should  it  be  asked,  of  what  value  then  are  Schools  t 
we  answer  in  the  words  of  the  intelligeiit  Author  of  this, 
work, ''  There  cannot  be  a  more  noble  and  praise-wor>  ^ 
thy  object,  nor  more  efficacious  means  of  improving  the 
morals,  dispositions,  and  industrious  and  orderly  ha^ 
bits  of  the  gteat  body  of  the  population,  than  establish- 
ing a  cheap  and  easy  access  to  the  sources  of  elemen* 
tary  instruction/'  We  further  add,  that  they  may  be  of  the 
jnreatest  value  in  preparing  the  mind  for  that  ^'  hearing;  of 
the  word  of  God,"  through  means  ol  which /oi/A  was  un* 
derstood  to  come  even  in  apostolic  times.  If  the  hear* 
iog  of  the  word  has  been  already  effectual  even  in  Ben* 
gal^  in  bringing  hundreds  to  give  up  caste,  forsake 
idolatry,  and  openly  profess  Christianity,  without  the 
least  previous  aid  from  education,  how  much  more  of* 
fectnal  is  it  likely  to  be  when  the  mind  has  been  pr^^r« 
ad  even  by  a  slender  acquaintance  with  Scriptanr  £M)ts 
«nd  doctrines  at  school !  This  previous  education  may 
with  strict  propriety  be  compared  to  that  preparatioii 
oC  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  which  m 
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often  issneft  hi  an  abundant  harvest.  Bnt  should  the  * 
unwise  huttbandman  content  bimselt' with  this  prepara* 
tion  of  the  gronnd,  and  afterwards  forbear  to  throw  in 
the  .precions  seed  !  Would  not  all  his  expectations  of  4 
harvest^  end  in  disappointment  and  shame  *i  And  will 
it  be  otherwise  with  us  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
merely  preparing  the  minds  of  heathen  youth  as  we 
may  be  able  at  school,  instead  of  providing  a  body  of 
preachers  trained  up^  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Mid^ 
dieton,*'  in  sacred  knowledge,  in  sound  learning,  and 
in  habits  of  piety  and  devotion  to  their  calling  that  they 
may  be  qualified  to  preach  among  the  heathen/' 

If  it  be  said  that  it  is  painful  for  Europeans  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  disgrace  of  being  reviled  and  even  pelted, 
we  reply,  that  while  this  disgrace  is  a  mere  nothing  com- 
. pared  with  what  the  apostle  Paul  had  to  endure  from  his 
own  countrymen,  only  a  small  portion  even  of  this  has 
ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Europeans,  and  that  they  are 
likely  to  be  honored  with  still  less  of  it  in  future.  It 
must  be  e?ident  that  the  native  must  be  addressed  res« 
pecting  Christianity  where  he  is  usually  to  be  found  ; 
and  that  his  habits  of  life  forbid  this  being  in  general 
within  doors.  Even  his  conversations  with  his  neigh- 
bdurs  are  not  thus  held.  The  Native  is  to  be  (bund  in 
the  bazar,  at  some  ghaut,  or  perhaps  under  the  shade 
of  some  wide  spreading  tree ;  but  not  fbr  conversation 
within  the  doors  of  his  own  dwdlinsr,  and  still  more 
seldom  within,  those  of  his  temple.  Bnt  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  that  the  European  constitution  in  this  burning  cli** 
mate  -  can  long^  sustain  the  fatigue  of  seeking  him  thus 
abroad  to  any  great  extent.  The  time  of  Europeans  will 
often  be  more  profitably  employed  in  preparing  works  for 
general  use,  in  draining  Up  those  for  this  work  whose 
MBttitatioBSy  from  tfao  climate  being  indigenous  to  them^ 
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IM  aceoftfomed  to  the  cliiBatey  and  w&o  areumipeidadblji 
better  acqaaiated  with  the  peealtar  habits  and  ideas  o€ 
their  oiro  comitryinen  than  any  foreigner ;— Kir  possibly 
ia  prondinf  means  for  their  sttppert.      In  no  conntrf 
indeed  has  the  gospel  eter  be^i  spread  to  any  extent, 
by  foieign  missionaries  alone.     Even  in  tbe  primitivo 
times  the  apostles  aad  possibly  tbirty  or  forty  Jewisb 
eVaag eiists  beside  them,  carried  tbe  gospel  iato  nearly 
all  the  conatries  of  tbe  known  world  ;  boft  the  great  bo-^" 
dy  of  those  who  spread  it  in  those  countries^  were  na« 
lite  converts,  of  whom  Panl  '*  ordained  elders  in  every 
eity/'      Strong  therefore  as  may  be  the  fear  that  thi^ 
Soropean  character  would  be  degraded,  by  their  soflfer-' 
ing  in  some  degree  while  pleading  for  Chrisflanity  with 
the  natives  of  India,  it  has  Httle  or  no  foandatien. 
^    Oar  limits  forbid  onr  noticing  as  we  intended,  that  ex^ 
cellent  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Female  Earo- 
pean  Orphans,  which  has  already  been  productive  of  set 
much  good  ;  an  Institution  which  by  training  up  these 
*Orpbaus^to  be  servants  to  themselves  anti  to  each  other; 
almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  na^tt;e  servants,  secures 
•io  them  as  far  as  possible,  the  acquisition  of  (hose  Eu- 
ropean habits  so  valuable  to  youth  at  home.     This  In^ 
■atitution  is  another  proof  that  the  desire  of  bringing  the 
-heathen  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  by  no  means 
makes  us  overlook  the  wants  of  our  own  countrymen. 
Nor  ean  we  stsy  particularly  to  notice  the  exertions 
*made  in  behalf  of  Native  Female  Education,  which 
have  succeeded  so  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  those 
whose  minds  have  been  most  deeply  engaged  in  the 
work«    This,  while  one  of  the  latest,  we  cannot  but  eS- 
leem  one  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  that  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  towards  the  natives  of  India,  which  does  so 
much  honor  to  our  countrymen  in  India.    Nor  is  it  ne* 
Vol.  IV.  JR 
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msMvy  that  we  should  particiilarly  notice  thrae  later- 
fruits  of  the  same  noble  spirit^  the  Bible  AssociatioD,  or 
the  Bethel  Union  for  preaching  to  European  Seamen  in 
this  port^  eKtept  as  they  further  demonstrate  Uie  fact, 
that  a  regard  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  causes 
the  mind  to  seek  i^ith  renewed  energy  that  of  our  owq 
ooantrymen.  Enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the 
friends  ,of  rdigion  at  houEie,  that  in  those  astonishing 
endeavors  to  ^enlighten  the  heathen  in  India  with  the. 
light  of  life,  >\hich  mark  this  age  beyond  any  one  since 
tl^  Reformation,  they  do  not  stand  alone;  that  while 
their  countrymen  in  India,  if  their  limited  number  be 
considered/  contribute  to  this  glorious  object  with  equal 
if  not  superior  Hberality>  their  hearts  are  engaged  there* 
in^  and  their  prayers  constantly  ascend  to  the  God  of 
all  grace,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  crown  it  with  his 
ktlessing. 


Abt.  v.— On  the  Progress  and  present  State  qf  the  JVo- 

tive  Press  in  India. 
.  Wb  now  redeem  our  pledge  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  native  press.  The  civilization  of  the  present 
1^  appears  to  be  in  a  great  measure  distinguished  from 
that  at^tained  by  the  nations  of  antiquity,  by  the  in* 
portant  influence  of  the  public  press*  During  the  most 
illustrious  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  knowledge  of 
.letters  was  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number* 
The  immortal  works  which  have  imparted  an  unfading 
interest  to  tbe  age  in  which  they  appeared,  existing  as 
they  did  only  in  manuscript,  were  accessible  only  to  a 
few  ;  and  the  influeuce  they  exerted  over  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  porportionably  small.  'The  milliong' 
continued  to  move  in  a  lower  sphere,  which  the  raji  of 
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tutoHect  seldom  penetrated,  at  the  very  time  whet» 
their  Iangaag:e  was  enriched  with  the 'choicest  prodoctt* 
•08  of  hnman  intellect  The  Aognstan  age  designates 
rather  a  period  rendered  illostrioas  by  the*  exertions  of 
a  small  cluster  of  writers  of  the  first  order,  than  a  season 
of  general  illnminatton.  -  It  represents  a  kind  of  intel>» 
lectnal  oasis,  a  spot  of  rich  cnltiyation  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  and  barren  Waste,  .  > 

'   Very  different,  however,  is  the  state  of  modem  soeie* 
ty.    The  maltiplioation  of  works  by  the*  press,  ha^  giv- 
en to  literature  a  most  extensive  and  decisive  influeoea 
in  the  state.  The  rise  of  the  empire  of  the  press  constt* 
tutes  a  new  if  not  the  most  important  era  in  the  history 
of  man.    .  To  it  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  ineansby 
which  the  great  bulk  of  society  may  be  enlightened  wittw 
out  forsaking  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  Collets 
and  Schools  may' impart  to  the  priesthood  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  requisite  quantum  of  learning,  but  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  age  has  demonstrated,  that  it  is  to 
the  extensive  operations  of  the  press  that  the  mass  of 
mankind  must  look  for  the  means  of  instruction.  When 
*we  consider  how  large  a  portion  of  mankind  is  still' bu- 
ried in  ignorance,  the  discovery  of  this  powerful  engfne 
^  of  civilization  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
'  auspicious  events  in  the  history  of  the  w<Mid;  more  es- 
.  pecially  when  we  remark,  that,  it  has  been  made  at  a 
period  when  the  influence  of  the  civilized  continent  of 
Enrope  is  more  widely  extended  over  the  other  divisiites 
:  of  the  earth,  than  at  any  preceding  period, 

*  A  considerable  degree  of  preparation  apjuears  nices- 
>  aary  before  the  press  can  begin  to  be  extensively  bene- 

•  icial  in  any  conatry.       Society  must  have  reached  a 
certain  point  in  the  career  of  improvement,  ere  it  id 

4  pvepared  lo  enjoy  those  advantages  which  the  pno^s 
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ctrnfMrs.  To  ns  tt  appears  that  ladia  has  already  mad# 
BQcb  pro|fres8,  aB  to  bo  aMe  to  toro  the  pcess  to  imaie-^ 
cliate  account.  Tke  Hindoos  are  farther  advancied  iiL 
eivilizatioa  than  those  tribes  amoag  \f  bom  raenjUd  cul^ 
tivatioD  is  unknoivii  and  bodily  prowess  forms  the  only 
hope  of  distinction*  Uere^  ttie  mind  has  lon|^  been  in  a 
Mate  of  cttltore ;  institntions  and  social  relations  found* 
ed  on  the  developement  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind» 
have  for  agpes  existed.  Books  have  been  written  with 
greater  or  less  accuracy  on  the  varioos  branches  oC 
knowledge  ;  mental  qualifications  have  acquired  a  cer^ 
tain  value  in  public  estimatioii,  and  they  may  ce4noia»4 
a  definite  reward.  Mnch  of  the  primary  labor  which 
must  l>e  bestowed  on  natioaa  altof  ether  rade,  is  nM  re^ 
4uired  in  India ;  tbe  soiU  though  orerspread  with  noxi- 
ous weeds,  has  been  in  some  measure  brongbt  under 
tillage.  In  an  intellectnal  estimate  India  seems  to 
oland  midway  between  those  nations  among  whom  the 
hnowUdgt  of  letters  has  not  been  introdooed,  and  those 
with  whom  the  uss  of  letters  exerts  an  auspicious  iaflu- 
lence  on  Society. 

TlMrag^  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages  bow« 
over>  India  is  in  different  oircnmstanoes  from  her  east* 
em  neighbours.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  Burmese,  the 
Persians,  and  the  Arabs,  alltlM  treasures  of  knowledge 
accuauftlated  by  tbeir  literati,  are  indiscriminately  open 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  without  any  diatine- 
lion  of  rank  or  birth.  But  in  this  country,  the  case 
is  unhappily  liferent.  Those  who  reared  the  temple 
of  knowledge  and  consecrated  it  with  the  relics  of  their 
genius,  dosed  its  entrance  against  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  admitting  none  to  a  participation  of  its  be* 
fiefits^  but  their  owb,  the  sacerdotal  class.  The  body 
^  ttie  community  ;were  restrained  to.  the  onttr  MWt, 
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hud  every  attempt  to  enter  into  the  sanctnary^  waa  Te«« 
aanted  with  great  indigwition*    Motives  of  persona)  and 
family  advanta^,  nniiappily  prevailed  in  Aeiriaimdf 
over  every  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Instead  of  attempt* 
ing  to  raise  thje  nation,  they  provided  only  for  raising 
their  own  class^  depositing  the  prodoct  of  their  labors 
in  a  learned  langoage,  from  the  stady  of  which  they  ex.« 
olnded  theshoodra.  Thnsto  tbenataral  disiscllDation  of 
the  lower  orders  towards  mental  pursuits, they  added  the 
awful  sanction  of  religion,  and  condemned  the  shoodr^i 
who  might  be  tempted  to  look  into  those  intellectual 
treasures  fvom  which  his  conntry  derives  so  much  giiury 
and  distinction,  to  bodily  mutilation  in  this  world  and 
indefinite  torment  in  the  next.      It  was  revealed  from 
Jieaven  to  the  natives  of  India,  that  the  gods,  the  gvar- 
•dians  of  the  human  race,    were  desirous  that  the  great 
bulk  of  society  should  continue  from  age  to  age  in  a 
etate  cf  mental  darkness*      Thus  was  established  and 
fortified  by  whatever  is  awfaland  sacred,  the  most  coro^ 
plete  system  of  mental  despotism  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  has  devised ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  the 
creation,  was  the  privilege  of  acquiring  knowledge  ren- 
dered hereditary.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  tbns 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth  consigned  to  bopeiess 
ignorance,  with  but  one  chance  of  improvement,  the  dis- 
c  tant  hope  of  being  born  brahmiins  in  some  future  birth, 
and  then  permitted  to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  know* 
ledge.  Every  aspii^tion  after  improvement,  (and  nature 
implants  the  desire  without  any  negard  to  the  arbitrary 
'  instittttions  of  man,)  was  nipped  in  the  bud ;  the  harrier 
iMtween  knowledge  and  ignorance  was  rendered  impas- 
sible. 

Hindoo  society  was  thus  divided  into  two  distinct 
^  classes^  th^  one  numopolisBing  all  the  learainj;  of  the 
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country,  th^  other  buriod  in  ignorance.  This  state  of 
things  produced  the  result  which  might  have  been  ex« 
pected,  both  among  the  shoodros  and  the  brahmnns. 
Darkness  begat  delusion.  Reduced  to  a  state  of  men* 
tal  villenage,  the  great  bulk  of  society  plunged  them* 
selTes  into  the  most  dangerous  errors,  and  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  monstrous  absurdities  which  are  foster* 
ed  in  a  state  of  intellectual  darkness.  The  separation  of 
the. soul  from  intellect*  which  the  Hindoo  philoicophers 
have  for  ages  attempted  to  establish  in  theory,  they 
practically  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  shoodra.  By 
this  institution  which  elevated  the  priests  to  distinction 
on  the  general  ruin  of  the  mental  faculties  of  their'fel* 
low-countrymen, they  gained,  it  is  tnte,power  and  wealth, 
but  they  lost  all  ardor  for  progressive  improvement. 
Having  declared  their  doctrines  infallible  and  threat- 
ened with  future  punishment  all  who  should  suspect 
them  of  being  wrong,  they  naturally  fell  into  error 
themselves.  Tlie  salutary  check  of  public  opinion  was 
removed,  and  all  hope  of  establishing  a  better  system 
under  the  auspices  of  Hindooism,  was  frustrated.  The 
age  of  degeneracy  which  they  themselves  had  predicted, 
was  fully  realized ; — the  country  though  in  possession 
of  the  Vedos,  and  six  systems  of  philosophy,  is  not  at 
this  moment  a  whit  farther  advanced  in  the  career  of 

.general  improvement  than  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago. 

The  welfare  of  the  country  requires  that. this  unna* 
tural  system  should  be  subverted,  and  that  in  its  stead 

'  should  be  erected  asystemof  civil  equality  on  ioi  equtt* 
able  basis;  and  that  Uie  nfisocercfota/ class  should  be 
raised  from  the  dost,  and  enjoy  an  equal  chance  of  im* 

.  provement  with  the  more  favored  class.    The  former 

.  is  the  province  of  the  British  Go.vemment;  the  latter  jof 
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4ie  )>rte8 ;  of  that  press  iwbich  bast  wroagbt  so  stupend-: 
,oiisi  a  change  in  the  Gondition  of  oar  own  happy  conntry, 
and  which,  acknowledging  no  aristocratic  or  sacerdotal* 
distinctions,  throws  open  the  door  of  knowledge  to  all. 
Under  an  enlightened  and  wise  goyernment,  this  mighty 
engine  of  civilisation  will  in  a  few  years  compensate 
for  the  injostice  of  a^es.  So  strong  indeed  are  the  fetters 
of  ignorance  in  which  the  system  of  the  Vedas  has  bound 
the  people,  that  no  power  but  that  exercised  by  the 
press,  appears  sufficient  to  burst  them.  The  press  will 
bring-  the  language  of  the  people  into  general  use^  and 
diiipel  the  clouds  of  ignorance,  as  the  sun  scatters  the 
mists  which  the  night  assembles. 

In  the  Fourth  Number  of  this  work  we  traced  the 
progress  of  the  Native  press  from  its  birth  to  the  year 
1820.  Since  that  period  it  has  continued  to  multiply 
new  works  and  editions  of  former  works,  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  which  could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated. 
Compared  with  each  other,  they  are  of  unequal  value  i 
compared  with  the  annual  product  of  the  European 
press,  they  leave  ample  room  for  improvement ;  but 
viewed  as  the  result  of  that  spirit  of  enquiry  w  bich  has 
recently  been  kindled  in  the  country,  they  are  both  inter* 
esting  and  important. 

To  begin  with  the  Newspapers ;  these  have  in  seven 
years  increased  in  number  from  one  to  six ;  of  which 
four  are  in  the  Bengalee  and  two  in  the  Persian  Ian* 
j:aage.  The  first  paper  in  point  of  age,  is  the  Sumacliar 
DurpuH  published  at  the  Serampore  Press,  of  which  the 
first  number  appeared  on  the  23d  of  May»1818«  It  was 
immediately  honored  with  the  notice  of  that  enlighten* 
ed  statesman  the  Marquis  o^  Hastings,  who  was  pleas* 
ed  in  various  ways  to  express  his  approbation  of  the 
attempt.       Of  this  p^per  it  may  be  sufficient  to  re« 
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naiic^  that  its  quantity  of  matter^  to  nso  a  teclmical 
expression,  is  at  present  foar  times  that  of  its  first 
number,  that  it  gives  a  translation  of  the  politieal 
intelligence  of  the  week,  brief  notices  concerning  tho- 
most  remarkable  events  and  discoveries  in  Europe,  and 
two  and  sometimes  three  columns  of  articles,  amusing' 
and  instructive,  calculated  to  whet  the  edge  of  curiosity 
in  the  subscribers,  and  to  ensure  the  continuance  of 
their  support.  Its  political  character  is  neither  whig  nor 
torj,  ministerial  nor  aQtiministerial;  but  it  steadily  sup^ 
^OTts  the  interests  of  the  British  Government,  the  best 
which  India  has  ever  enjoyed,  and  the  only  security  for 
the  progressive  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  two  next  papers,  are  the  Sumbad  Koumoodi 
aud  the  Stmbad  Chundrika,  the  editors  of  which,  not 
having  easy  access  to  the  English  papers,  borrow 
their  political  intelligence  from  the  Durpun.  They 
give  a  weekly  summary  of  *  moving  accidents'  in  towrt 
and  country,  and  sometimes  engage  in  controversy^ 
occasionally  virulent,  with  each  other,  the  one  advocat- 
ing Hindooism,  the  other  maintaining  more  liberal 
sentiments.  The  youngest  of  the  papers  is  the  Tee- 
meernausuck,  *  the  destroyer  of  darkness ;'  and  it  brings  to 
light  most  wonderful  and  portentous  prodigies.  FroM 
the  perusal  of  its  columns  one  might  almost  fancy  the  gol- 
den age  of  Hindooism  returned, and  the  gods  so  far  recon- 
ciled to  men  as  to  renew  their  personal  visitsfor  the  suc- 
cour of  the  faithful.  It  would  be  gratifying  were  the  cha- 
racter of  the  paper,  more  in  harmony  with  its  title ;  for 
instead  of  holding  up  these  pretended  miracles  to  de- 
rision, it  is  ever  attempting  to  create  a  belief  of  their 
nutbeuticity.  But  we  must  speak  gently  of  the  3V^- 
meer  nauMUck  which  has  done  us  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge itself  the  oflEspring  of  the  Seramporo  paper*   It  is 
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tMimetime<  a  little  refractory,  and  occasionally  reqaires 
a  paternal  reprimand,  especially  when  it  demands  of 
the  public,  credence  for  stories  too  monstrous  even  for 
Hindoo  bdief.  With  tme  filial  conAdence,  it  borrows 
from  the  parental  stock  of  news  without  any  restraint. 

With  the  two  Persian  papers,  we  are  not  so  w^li  ac- 
quainted; they  are,  we  believe,  chiefly  occupied  with  ex- 
tracts from  the  pithless  ITkbars,  or  papers  issuing  from 
the  native  courts  and  detailing  vrith  minuteness  the  dai- 
fy  uninteresting  and  unimportant  actions  of  the  native 
princes,  in  comparison  with  which,  even  the  old  Cape 
Gazette  or  Advertiser  is  not  devoid  of  interest 

The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  six  native  papers, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand ; 
jtnd  we  may  perhaps  allot  five  readers  to  each  paper. 
The  number  of  readers  as  well  as  of  subscribers  is  still 
small,  though  gradually  on  the  increase.  The  scheme 
Is  indeed  so  novel,  and  so  opposite  to  the  great  Indian 
rule  of  right,  (immemorial  usage,)  that  even  the  degree 
of  success  it  has  obtained,  appears  marvellous.  The  ab« 
sence  of  curiosity  among  the  natives  cannot  but  be  dis- 
couraging to  an  editor.  Though  the  trifling  price  at  which 
the  papers  are  sold,  (a  Rupee  monthly)  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  many  thousands  in  Calcutta  and  its 
vicinity,  yet  those  who  without  scruple  throw  away 
thousands  annually  in  gifts  to  brahmuns,  often  refuse 
to  expend  a  Rupee  monthly  that  they  may  know  what  is 
passing  around  them.  Doubtless  it  is  more  meritorious 
to  give  to  brahmuns  than  to  do  any  other  act,  or  the  sbas- 
tros  are  in  error.  The  native  reasoning  on  this  point  is 
simple;  as  the  father  was  not  in  the  habit  of  spending 
the  small  sum  of  one  Rupee  monthly  on  a  Bengalee  pa* 
per,  it  can  scarcely  be  the  duty  of  the  son.  He  there* 
fore,  regards  this- trifling  sum  with  a  degree  of  avarici- 
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,oas  attachment,  while  he  is  heaping  the  shrine  of  nati- 
onal vaaity  with  uncounted  tbousauds. 
.  These  discouragements  inseparable  from  a -first  at- 
tempt^ are  however  but  temporary  4  time  and  .persever- 
ance will  gradually  overcome  them.  The  current  of  ink- 
provement,  though  weak  at  present,  is  gradually  rising ; 
as  in  the  coarse  of  nature,  so  perhaps  in  the  progress  of 
mind,  it  is  sometime  after  the  tide  has  turned,  beforo  it 
)>ecomes  perceptible.  The  very  existence  of  a  newspa- 
per in  the  language  of  the  country,  patronized  by^  the 
natives  themselves,  is  an  event  of  the  most  gratifying 
nature.  The  encouragement  which  it  has  already  re- 
ceived, small  as  it  appears,  is  greater  than  the  .first  news- 
paper received  in  England.  The  first  English  Gazette 
was  published  in  1588,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  ani- 
mating her  people  to  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  For 
many  years. after^  England  continued  with  only  this  sin- 
gle paper;  so  long  was  the  twilight  of  general  know- 
ledge protracted  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacen* 
Six  papers  therefore  in  seven  years^  with  nearly  a  thoa.« 
sand  subscribers,  in  a  country  so  backward  in  literature^ 
are  not  to  be  despised  as  a  proof  of  awakening  intellect*, 
We  possess  moreover  in  India  advantages  denied  to 
the  infant  struggles  of  the  periodical  press  in  England* 
We  enjoy  the  presence  of  superior  civilisation.  Hav- 
ing once.^tood  as  low  in  the  scale  of  intellect  as  In- 
dia, and  having  risen  through  the  various  i^radationa 
<\f  improvement,  we  have  a  large  fund  of  valuable  ex- 
perience, ready  to  be  turned  to  its  benefit.  Our  stock 
of  knowledge  is  sufiiciently  large  to  afford  ample  food 
for  the  i^ativo  mind  for  a  long  series  of  years ;  and  before 
it  can  be  exhausted,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  will 
have  accumulated  a  fresh  stock  ;  so  tliat  the  supply  of 
information  may  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with^  if  not 
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to  exceed  the  demand.  With  these  various  advan- 
tag^es,  has  the  career  of  civilization'  opened  on  India, 
and  they  afford  a  hope  that  the  progress  of  the  conn- 
try  in  the  acquisition  of  those  endowments  which  refine 
society,  will  be.  proper tionably  rapid. 

One  of  the  greatest   difficulties  connected  with   a 
Wative  Paper,  is,  that  of  uniting  with  subjects  of  pre- 
sent interest,  those  for  which  it  is  desirable  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  native  mind.    Native  society  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  passing  events  of  theEuropean  world,and 
-the  constant  developement  of  its  energies.   Few  of  them 
possess  a  map  of  the  world,  and  to  the  great  proportion 
'ofthem  every  place  beyoiid  the  sacred  boundaries  of  the 
country  consecrated  by  the  footstep  of  the  deer,  and  top 
many  within  it,  is  a  kind  of /erra  tnco9m7a,any  intelligence 
from  whence,  would  scarcely  be  less  foreign  tothem.than 
news  from  the  moon»  Yet  little  cani  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  improvement  without  establishing  an  intellectu- 
al as  well  as  a  political  relationship  betw  een  India  an^ 
the  civilized  world.     The  difficulty  consists  in  creating 
an  interest  in  the  history  and  progress-  of  these  cou^. 
tries,  in  minds  totally  destitute  of  all  previous  culture. 
.The  extensive  schemes  of  education  now  in  operation 
if  pursued  with  vigor,  will  we  hope  tend  in  no  ordinary 
ilegree  to  hasten  the  period^  when  half  the  weekly  paper 
may  safely  be  occupied  with  articles  of  intelligence  from 
Europe  and  America,  whiclrstep^,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  would  completely  disband  our  subscrilj- 
iers.    By  rendering  the  rising  generation  familiar  with 
the  various  countries  of  the  world,  their  natural  prodnc* 
tions  and  established  institutions,  the  schoolisi AviU  fm- 
part  to  subsequent  intelligence  fromthem  an  interest  hi- 
therto unfelt.    Schools  and  newspapers  may  thus  mu- 
tnpXtj  carry  forward  the  work  bf  improvement,  the  first 
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laying  the  fonDdatioD.and  the  other  contriboting  tor»ia» 
the  soperstracture.  The  public  papers  will  thus  tend  not 
only  to  strengthen  the  acquisitions  of  the  school-room 
but  constantly  allure  the  mind  to  new  flights  inta  th^ 
regions  of  science  and  knowledge. 

Of  the  chief  works  which  have  issued  from  the  aative 
press  within  the  last  four  years  past  our  readers  may 
not  be  displeased  to  see  the  tittea  and  the  subjects.  A- 
mong  them  are  the  following  ; 

1.  PuuchoHgu  Soonduree,  a  work  on.  A«fcrology^ 

2.  Dm-Koumoodi,  ^work  oathe  observation  of  particular  Jaysi. 

3.  Anundu  Luhuree,  a  work  respecting  Bhugtivictee. 

4.  Rutee  Munjoree,  a  treatise  on  the  corporeal  peculiarittei.  of 

men  and  women. 
6.    Turpun,  a  work  on  funerat  obsequieA^ 

6.  The  fruit  of  obeisance  to  Brahmtuis. 

7.  Jiadhika  Munguli  on  the  attributes  of  the  goddess  Radbftaw 

8.  Gunga^hh^UUee  Turunginee,  a  twatise  concerning  faith  in  tba- 

Ganges. 

9.  Pudanku  Dootu,  a  work  respecting  the  impression  of  Knsh^ 

na's  feet 
lO*  MUakthura  Durpun,  a  translation  of  one  division  of  the  Jf^ 
takehtrn^  a  standand  legal  authority  'm  India. 

11.  Butritk  amghtttw^  the  thirty-two-imaged  throne^  a  seriea 

of  tales. 

12.  The  Self  GMide,  a  work  intended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 

of  English* 

13.  Chanukyu,  Moral  Instruction*  a  work  translated  frott  the 

Sungskrtta. 
T4.  Narudu  Sumbed,  or  Conversations  between  Narodtt  an4 

Krishna. 
16.  ToQtee  Nama,  or  the  Tales  of  a  Parrot» 

16.  The  Thousand  names  of  Radba. 

17.  The  Thousand  names  of  Bh«gttviKtee» 

18.  The  Thousand  namea  of  Yishnoo^ 
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^  Kai  t^uritra,  a  work  with  various  circles  to  enable  ^nf 

one  to  discover  his  fortune. 
SO*  Bid^a  Socmdur,,  an  amftiory  poem. 
21.  Nul»-4iimvyuniee,  a  translation  fiom  the  Svugsknia^  con«*> 

cerning  king  Nula. 
21.  Kulunkw  Bhuignn,  a  section  of  the  Shree  BhagtfVfito,  con^ 

cerning  Knshna. 
23.  PrebodkM  ChundrodMya,  a  dramatic  work« 
84.  Gyanu  Ckundrika^ 
2-3.  Pran  Tosunci,  a  compilation  of  the  opinions  and  rite»of  thei 

Vyragee»,  in  Svngskrtta,  distributed  gratis. 
28.  The  Annual  Almanac. 

27.  A  work  on  Bengal  music 

28.  Translation  of  a  part  of  the  Nyayii  system  of  Philosophy^ 
520.  Translation  of  the  £^miira*kosha^  or  Sifngskrita  Diction^ 

ary. 
89.  A  Torment  to  the  Irreligious.- 
91*  A  work  on  Law.* 

Tke  nnmber  of  copies  which  have  bceir  printed  of 
eacfa^  is  not  so  easily  ascertained.  Of  some  more,  ef 
ethers  less  than  a  thoasand,  have  been  sold,  but  if  wo* 
take  that  number  as  the  general  average,  we  shall  be^ 
near  the  truth.  It  is  a  general  remark  among  the  print* 
ersandpubHsbers  of  the  native  press,  that  no  work  re-^ 
mains  long  on  band  y  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  have  in  no  instance  suffered  a  loss  by  the  printicig^ 
of  any  of  the  works  above  named*  Nearly  Thirty  Tbou^ 
sand  volumes  have  thus  been  sent  into  circulation  within^ 
the  last  four  years. 

tfTe  are  quite  unable  to  report  any  progfess  in  tho* 
Indian  school  of  painting  and  engraving.  The  vignettes^ 

^  We  ragret  that  wto  bsTe  not  a  oomplete  Ibt  of  tho  aatiro  works  poblisbedi 
bj  naatniolwii  Boy,  which  are  highlj  ioterestiog,  more  espeoiallj  tbete  relttif » 
to  the  Boniag  of  Widows,  in  which  he  has  employed  the  moat  conTiooiaf  arg«« 
^laratet  Wohoya  sooa  to  be  able  to  take  Q^thb  important  subject  i^abb 
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^ith  which  many  of  these  pnbUcations  are  adbraed^  hjk 
beneath  criticism ;  the  early  efforts  of  the  Italiatf  school 
in  the  ag:e  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue  are  masterpieces  in 
tibmparison  with  them.     To  borrow  the  exprd^sion  of  a 
traveller  of  deserved  celebrity ;  *  here  painting  is  satisfied 
Vrith  mere  forms,  and  does  not  aspire  at  expression  or 
movement.'  The  Indian  figures  present  all  *the  meagre- 
ness,  the  angnlar  and  distinct  contours,  the  straight^  stiff 
parallelism  of  attitude/  which  Forsyth  remarks  as  com- 
mon to  the  productions  of  unenlightened  art»     The  re- 
dundant bands  and  heads  of  the  gods  and  goddesses^ 
and  their  unnatural  physiognomy,  are  a  serious,  hin- 
derance  to  the  progress  of  the  arts.       Doorga  with  ten 
bands,  Kalee  with  her  tongue  pieposterously  covering 
her  chin,  Gunesha,  half  man  half  beast,  and  Jugtm- 
nat'ba,  all  eyes  andnohands,.are  ill  calculated  to  improve 
the  taste  of  the  painter.    To  invest' such  hideous  torms 
.with  any  symmetry  of  proportion  orharmony  of  feature, 
to  clothe  such  limbs  with  the  grace  of  an  Apollo  or  a 
Venus,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  pencil  or  the  chisseK 
This  slight  review  of  the  productions  of  the  native 
press  during  the  last  four  years,  suggests  several  ob- 
servations.     Amidst  all  the  trash  which  it  has  thrown 
into  circulation,  we  may  discern  the  seeds  of  future 
improvement.    It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that 
works,  claiming  the  patronage  of  an  idolatrous  popu* 
lation,  should  partake  of  a  superstitious  character,  and 
fall  in  with   the   prevailing  taste  of  the  people ;.  but 
this  diseased  taste  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  correct  it,  as  the  continued  oper 
rations  of  the  press.  It  will  be  seen  With  plea8ui:e  thai 
^the  press  has  not  been  wholly  employed  in  nurturing 
idolatrous  sentiments.   Works  of  real  utility  have  beeii 
printed  even  at  the- period  when  the  '^  thonsand  namefl 
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.9fDoorga/'bave  fouDd  a  thousand  patrons.  Inv«sfi^a-i 
tiOB  and  publicity,  which  are  the  son!  of  truth,  aro  the 
natural  enemies  ot*«rrorand  delusion.  Thenattye  mia4 
^when  roused  from  the  lethargy  of  so  many  centuries,  will 
gradually  reject  the  influence  under  which  it  was  brought 
during  the  season  of  darkness  and  delusion.  It  is  ^' the 
moving  of  the  waters"  from  which  health  and  vigor  aro 
to  be  expected.  For  many  ages  the  native  mind  has  re- 
sembled the  stagnant  marshes  of  the  country,  in  whick 
every  pestifer4>us  plant  has  acquired  a  sad  luxuriance. 
The  vivifying  power  of  tlie  press  is  exactly  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  country  and  to  rouse  the  men- 
tal faculties  from  this  state  of  deadly  apathy,  it  ren* 
ders  every  age  more  enlightened  than  the  past  It  sifts 
errors,  and  gradually  consigns  them  to  oblivion.  It 
may  for  a  season  impart  additional  vigor  to  particular 
delusions,  and  perhaps  this  is  inseparable  from  the 
lapsed  state  of  anan^  but  it  eventually  seats  truth  upon 
bar  mental  throne.  For  one  ^rror  it  may  foster,  it  •cor- 
rects many.  By  encouraging  the  mind  to  tho  exercise 
of  its  powers,  it  imparts  confidence,  and  imperceptiUjr 
dispels  the  apprehensions  which  naturally  arise  from 
treading  on  new  and  untried  groimd.  Htndooism  is 
such  a  compound  of  error  and  absurdity,  that  though 
tho  press  may  for  a  time  appear  to  etipoase  its  cause, 
it  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  inflict  a  mortal  blow  on  its 
influence. 

To  the  operations  of  the  press  the  country  is  indebt- 
ed for  a  growing  partiality  towards  Prose  works.  Hera* 
tofore  notrdHbises  existed  in  the  vernacular  tongue, 
which  were  Aot  written  in  measured  feet.  No  language' 
bowerer,  is  capable  of  promoting  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  unless  it  is  employed  in  prose.  The  early 
prodnciians  of  almost  every  nation  which  has  risen  ta 
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celebrity^  baTe  been  composed  in  yerse^  for  which  proM 
has  been  gradually  substituted  as  society  has  advanced^ 
and  ideas  have  been  nraltiplied*  The  prose  has  at  fir^ 
been  rude  and  cumbersome^  but  in  the  course  of  time  it 
has  acquired  vig:or  and  conciseness.  A  similar  progress 
aaay  be  expected  in  India. 

Another  symptom  of  improvement  is^  the  decay  of 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  literati  against  the  Popular 
4ongue.  The  Bengalee  language,  the  only  medium  of 
communication  to  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  people, 
4ias  Iain  for  ages  in  a  state  of *total  neglect,  through  the 
^ect  of  sacerdotal  pride.  As  the  jMriesthoodderivod  all 
their  importance  from  the  general  ignorance  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  became  therr  interest  to  neglect  their  language. 
A  pundk,  who  tweaty  years  ago,  should  hare  written 
the  Bengalee  language  with  accuracy,  would  have  been 
-treated  with  jcou tempt.  So  far  indeed  did  the  literati 
'Carry  their  contempt  for  tbeii:  own  mother  tongue,  that^ 
while  they  cultivated  the  learned  language  with  the 
ffreatest  assiduity,  they  in  many  instances  prided  them^ 
^selves  on  writing  the  language  -of  the  people  with  inae- 
•curacy.  They  even  discouraged  the  use  of  it  among 
4he  people,  and  set  their  faces  against  its  improvement* 
When  Keerti-bas,  about  sixty  years  ago,  translated 
the  Ramaymia  into  Bengalee,  the  literary  conclave  at 
Hie  Court f>f  Raja  Krishna  Chundrii  Raya,  is  said  to  Imvo 
-denounced  it  in  the  following  rescript  <;opied  from  the 
SungiskriUE.  **  As  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  Pundit,  let  it 
notbe  read.''*     As  the  Bengalee  language  is  totally  de- 

*  Bidjmiktli,  wbo  translated  a  treatise  on  ODoleannesa«  into  the  popokr  dia* 
1aot>  apologUee  in  the  j»re(aoe  for  the  use  of  it,  whieh  be  aeoiibes  to  the  isipeii* 
<«as  necessity  created  bj  his  peconiarj  eaharraMmenlf,  fie  is  in  fact  so  great* 
Jj  ashamed  of  coaDtenanciug  sach  an  inoofation,  that  he  blushes  to  name  his  an- 
«eatrj«  whom  he  has  hereby  diagraced.  He  then  proceeds  to  oompore  the  Benga* 
lee  language  to  the  hideous  notes  of  a  crow  aoandinf  amidst  the  Aoiod/  of  tho 
kookdo. 
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pendent  on  its  parent  for  philological  strength  and  beau,* 
ty»  and  even  for  the  principles  of  orthography,  this  sys- 
tem was  fatal  to  etery  prospect  of  its  improvenient.  Tb^ 
nnsacerdotal  classes,  prohibited  from  looking  into  the 
learned  langnitge,  were  deprived  of  every  chance  of  raid- 
ing their  own  tongne ;  while  those  who  alone  could  have 
enriched  it,  found  it  their  interest  to  abandon  it.  It  has 
therefore  remained  without  form  and  void,  possessed  in- 
deed of  all  the  elements  of  beauty  and  order,  but  wait- 
ing  for  some  auspicious  conjunction  of  circumstances^ 
to  arrange  and  cement  them.  At  the  close  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  during  which  period  its  favored  parent  ha3 
been  acquiring  fresh  beauty  and  vigor,  the  vernacular 
tongue  continues  in  a  state  of  infancy,  without  a  gram- 
mar or  a  dictionary,  or  a  single  work  in  prose,  ahd  in 
possession  only  of  a  few  idle  legends  of  which  the  mat- 
ter is  as  contemptible,  as  the  style  is  wretched. 

The  history  of  civilization  in  all  ages,  instructs  us 
that  the  improvement  of  the  language  has  invariably 
gone  hand  in  hand  with,  even  if  it  has  not  preceded,  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  Of  this,  Rome,  France,  and 
England  are  examples.  And  this  accords  with  the  clear- 
est deductions  of  reason.  The  people  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  advance  in  mental  acquisitions  while  the  lan- 
guage throu'gh  which  ideas  must  be  received,  remains 
vague  and  uncultivated.  Reasoning  from  this  data,  the 
cultivation  of  fiengalee  must  be  the  precursor  of  nati- 
onal improvement.  It  is  therefore  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction we  notice  the  care  which  is  now  bestowed  on  it 
by  men  of  great  literary  attainments.  Tiie  press,  by 
creating  a  reading  public,  has  rendered  it  the  interest  of 
the  literati,  both  as  it  regards  renown  and  emolument, 
to  compose  for  the  people.  The  ancient  prejudice,  so 
baneful  in  its  consequences,  may  therefore  be  cousider- 
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ei  as  extinct ;  it  cannot  be  revived ;  every  year,  by  en- 
larging the  circle  of  readers,  will  increase  the  demand 
for  new  works,  wticb  it  will  be  advantageous  for  the 
literati  to  supply^  Tbas  is  one  of  the  strong-holds  of 
priestcraft  demolished,  never  again  to  rise.  The  Ben- 
galee language  is  gradually  advancing  in  importance 
and  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  Its  days  of  infantine 
imbecility  are  past;  and  the  season  of  maturity  is  ap- 
proaching when  all  the  labor  which  has  so  long  been 
1)estowed  on  its  parent  the  Stingskrita,  will  be  turned 
fully  to  the  account  of  this,  its  long  neglected  offspring, 
which,  acquiring  on  the  one  hand  from  the  labors  of  the 
learned,  symmetry,  beauty,  and  vigor,  and  enriched  on 
the  other  hand  with  the  treasures  of  European  know- 
ledge, will  be  prepared  to  carry  forward  and  perfect  the 
system  of  civilization  of  which  the  early  dawn  is  now 
illuminating  the  horizon. 

The  city  of  Calcutta  is  in  many  respects  eminently 
adapted  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  Bengal.  It  is  the 
seat  of  native  wealth,  the  mirror  of  fashion,  the  pattern 
after  which  the  provioces  copy.  In  it  are  assembled  men 
of  the  greatest  property  and  inJBuence  in  the  country,  the 
patrons  of  the  incipient  spiritof  improvement.  Hence 
information  is  rapidly  diffused,  printed  viorks  find  ex- 
tensive encouragement,  while  a  love  of  reading  spreads 
from  family  to  family.  Such  a  concentration  of  patron- 
age cannot  but  be  favourable  to  the  operations  of  the 
Native  Press,  particularly  as  this  patronage  is  assem- 
bled in  the  centre  of  European  civilization,  in  a  city 
where  enlightened  ideas  can  most  readily  find  their  way 
into  the  native  community,  and  where  thoj^e  whom  tho 
natives  regard  with  the  highest  esteem,  combine  the  ad- 
vantage ofsuperior  culture  with  that  of  holding  the  des- 
tinies of  India  in  their  hands.  Ftejudices  are  thus  com- 
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bated,  and  insensibly  melt  a^ray ;  the  asperities  ofbigotr 
ry  are  softened  down^  and  a  tone  of  thought  and  feeling; 
encouraged,  which  if  it  go  not  the  length  of  building  up 
the  edifice  of  true  religion^  at  least  shakes  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  structure  of  idolatry.  li  ia  no  small 
advantage  to  the  country  that  the  youth  who  are  to  suc« 
ceed  to  such  wealth  and  infl.uence».  are  educated  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  advantages,  and  are  accustomed  to  look 
to  reading  aa  to  a  source  of  pleasure*.  If  the  parents 
nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  superstition,  have  become 
eminent  patrons  of  literature,^  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  their  children,,  familiarized  from  the  opening  of 
I'eason,  with  more  liberal  sentiments  ? 

It  is  scarcely  possible  however  not  to  feel,  that  the 
impulse  which  the  native  press  has  received,  augmeots 
the  duties  of  those  who  possess  facilities  for  communis 
eating  ideas  to  the  country.  The  objectionable  charac-^ 
ter  of  the  greater  part  of  the  works  we  have  enumerated^ 
clearly  points  out  the  nature  of  our  obligations.  The 
welfare  of  the  country  imperiously  requires  that  they 
should  be  counteracted  by  others  which  may  tend  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  country.  The  press  should  not  be 
suffered,  even  for  a  limited  period,  to  become  the  auxili- 
ary of  superstition,  the  only  means  of  preventing  whiclv 
is,  to  provide  for  the  circulation  of  works  of  a  higher 
character.  Most  disastrous  would  it  be,  if  the  greatest 
engine  of  improvement  yet  discovered  by  man,  should, 
through  our  supineness,  serve  to  augment  the  evils  we 
arc  so  anxious  to  remove^  Most  disastrous  would  it 
be,  if  the  schemes  of  education  now  on  footshouldserve 
only  to  create  readers  for  idolatrous  publications^.from  a 
lack  of  more  useful  works ;  yet  this  is  likely  to.  be  the 
case  if  we  permit  year  after  year  to  elapse  without  mul- 
tiplying treatises  whighmay  serTetofilUhe  vacant  hours 
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of  students  after  the  seisisoD  of  elementary  instruction  In 
closed.     We  owe  it  therefore  to  the  consistency  of  our 
character^  we  owe  it  to  oar  superior  civilization^  and  to 
the  plans  of  improvement  which  have  been  commenc« 
ed  under  British  inJBuence^  not  to  suffer  minds  which 
have  been  partly  enlightened  at  school,  to  relapse  into 
the  grossness  of  superstition.    If  we  do  not  attempt  to 
fill  the  country  with  useful  publication,  far  better  would 
it  be  to  shut  up  our  schools,  and  thereby  to  avoid  at 
least,  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  idolatry  and  immo- 
rality.   To  perfect  the  system  of  civilization  which  we 
have  begun,  and  to  prevent  our  efforts  from  having  a 
baneful  influence  on  the  rising  generation,  it  is  imperi- 
ously necessary,  that  the  knowledge  and  information 
with  which   the  English  language  overflows,  should  be 
transfused  into  the  vernacular  tongue.       The  youth 
whose  minds  have  been  opened  by  introductory  treatis- 
es, have  now  grown  up  to  maturity,  and  require  works 
of  a  superior  class.      Imbued  with  the  love  of  reading 
through  our  exertions,  they  will  naturally  seize  on  the 
productions  of  the  press  as  the  means  of  mental  enjoy- 
ment, and  their  future  character  cannot  but  be  power- 
iully  influenced  by  the  character  of  those  works,  whether 
pernicious  or  salutary.       Our  plans  therefore  now  re- 
quire extension,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
wants  of  the  country.  In  four  years  more,  perhaps  thirty 
thousand  additional  volumes  will  be  thrown  into  circu* 
lation,and  unless  their  influence  be  corrected  by  books 
of  a  higher  "description,  the  thousands  of  youth  to  whom 
the  numerous  schools  are  now  imparting  the  faculty  of 
leading,  will  have  gained  little  by  our  efforts,  and  must 
grow  up  with  an  increasing  attachment  to  idolatry. 
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Art.  I.— On  the  Introduction  of  the  English  Language 
instead  of  the  Persian,  as  the  Judicial  Language^ 
throughout  the  British  Dominions  in  India. 

THE  administration  of  justice  is  so  important  to  tha 
happiness  of  oar  Indian  fellow-snbjects,  that  those  who. 
seek  their  welfare^  can  scarcely  avoid  feeling  deeply  itk^ 
terested  in  this  subject.  About  four  years  ago,  we  ven- 
tured to  point  out  the  disadvantages  arising  from  tho 
administration  of  justice  through  the  medium  of  a  lan- 
guage equally  foreign  to  the  jndge  and  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  is  a  case,  indeed,  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  and  while  it  is  the 
grand  wish  of  the  British  government  to  administer  jus« 
tice  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  this  course  subjects  the 
lives  and  property  of  possibly  eighty  millions  of  people 
to  all  the  uncertainty  inseparable  from  the  use  of  a  me-* 
dium  vernacular  neither  to  the  jud^e  nor  to  the  people 
interested  in  his  decisions.  Ic  is  also  new  in  the  an* 
nals  of  India.  It  did  not  exist  under  the  Mussulman 
dynasty;  for  the  Persian  language  was  introduced  by 
them  because  it  was  their  own  ;  and  that  any  other  dynas- 
ty here,  have  ever  adopted  a  judicial  medium  foreign  to 
themselves,  we  have  not  the  most  distant  hint  given  in 
their  history.  On  this  ground,  if  on  no  other,  it  deservea 
ibematurest  consideration.   It  may  possibly  be  safe  for 
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the  people  at  large ;  but  if  it  should  not,  how  widely 
^extended  muat  be  its  pernicious  effects  I  How  many 
in  different  parts  of  India  may  now  be  groaning  under 
the  consequences  of  those  mistakes  which  inadver- 
tence alone  maty  have  admitted  into  the  depositions  of 
ivitnesses,  in  translating  them  into  a  language  equally 
foreign  to  the  prisoner,  the  witness,  and  the  judge!  We 
speak  only  of  inadvertence,  uhich  may  happen  though 
every  native  judicial  officer  throughout  India  were  per» 
fectly  invulnerable  to  corruption.  But  if  only  a  small 
part  be  true  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  their  ve- 
nality, what  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  most  upright 
IBbropean  magistrate  who  has  to  administer  justice  to 
perhaps  half  a  million  of  people,  can  be  sufficient  to 
guard  against  the  effect  of  this  venality,  when  he  has  to 
examine  every  document  in  two  media,  the  colloquial 
langnaipe  and  the^ersian,  both  of  them  foreign  to  him^ 
48elf. 

It  was  from  this  view  of  things,  that  we  in  a  former 
article  urged  the  propriety  of  taking  away  one  of  these 
foreign  media,  and  of  leaving  the  British  magistrate 
to  straggle  with  merely  the  difficulties  of  the  language 
Vernacular  to  those  over  whom  he  is  placed.  Against 
ttis  however,  we  have  heard  it  urged,  that  the  eolloqui- 
tl  dialects  vary  so  much  in  different  parts  of  the  British 
dominions  in  India,  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  uni- 
Tersally  used  as  the  medium  of  judicial  proceedings; 
and  that  some  of  them  are  as  yet  so  little  cultivated^ 
as  scarcely  to  ibmish  persons  sufficiently  ready  in 
reading  and  writing  them,  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
justice.  Granting  every  degree  of  weight  to  these  ob* 
jections,  we  are  still  so  fuHy  convinced  that  the  lan- 
guage of  judicial  proceedings  ought  to  be  vernacular 
either  to  thepeopfc— or  ihe  judge,  that  if  the  language 
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t)f  the  former  be  incapable  of  being  thas  employed. 
Vie  would  at  onee  recommend  ike  Iknguagt  vemactdar 
io  the  judge  ;  and  we  freely  acknowledge  that  the  in- 
tention of  this  article  is,  to  urge  (he  propriety  ofsubsti' 
tuting  the  English  for  the  Persian  language  in  retarding 
all  judicial  proceedings  throughout  British  India.  Shoutd 
any  of  our  readers  deem  this  a  Tisionary  idea,  in  its  own 
nature  impracticable,  we  merely  request  them  to  sus- 
pend their  judgement  until  they  bave  examined  wbaC  WB 
may  alledge  in  its  favor,  and  if  they  will  thus  far  grati- 
fy us,  we  will  examine  the  original  claims  of  the  Per- 
sian language  to  its  present  station  in  our  courts  x>f  jus- 
tice, and  shew  that  they  have  long^nce  teased  to  exist,, 
and  that  these  claims  are  bona  jbie  transferred  to  the 
English  language;  we  will  further  shew  the  ease  with 
which  our  own  language  might  be  introduced  in  its  room, 
and  mention  some  of  the  advantages  which  would  flow 
from  its  being  substituted  for  the  Persian  in  judicial^  pro- 
ceedings throughout  British  India. 

Before  we  proceed  l^rther  however,  it  may  not  ho 
improper  to  examine  how  far  the  change  would  extend*. 
It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  colloquial  language  of  the 
province,  whether  it  be  that  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  or  any 
part  of  Uindoosthan,  must  always  continue  to  be  used  m 
every  court.  In  all  causes  the  witnesses,  and  in  ge- 
neral the  parties,  must  tell  their  tale  in  dbeir  own  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  this  is  not  the  Persian  language  iot 
perhaps*  one  instance  out  of*  a  thousand,  throughout 
British  India.  This  colloquial  medium  then,  every 
British  Magistrate  is  now  constrained  to  understand, 
at  least  in  some  degree.  Should  he  not,  he  must  remain 
ignorant  of  the  teal  value  of  every  deposition  laid  be- 
fore bim  in  Persian,  even  though  it  may  have  been  tak- 
tn  ia  his  presence ;  nay  be  can  be  acquainted  with  the^ 
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merits  of  no  cause  any  farther  than  the  Native  officerf 
of  the  court  may  have  laid  them  before  him^  and  hence 
it  follows^  that  pitoperty  to  an  immense  amount,  and  in 
aoine  cases,  life  itself,  must  be  suspended— -we  will  not 
say  on  the  incorruptness  of  these  Native  officers,  baft 
on  their  care  and  attention  ;  as  a  mistake  in  a  singly 
word  through  mere  inadvertence,  may  represent  a  cause 
in  a  totally  different  light.  In  fact  if  the  judge  be  not 
,  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  medium  spoken  around 
him,  the  judgment  can  scarcely  be  called  his  ;  it  is  more 
properly  that  of  the  Native  officers  of  his  court,  and  his 
sentence  only  confirms  their  decision.  When  we  consi- 
der this  and  reflect  on  the  venality  so  generally  ascribed 
to  Native  officers,  it  is  painful  to  reflect,  that  the  moat 
delicate  sense  of  rectitude  possessed  by  a  British  ma- 
gistrate, may  be  of  no  farther  service  than  to  confirm 
the  decisions  in  reality  framed  by  the  venality  and  cor- 
mption  of  native  officers. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  those  feelings  of  justice 
which,  as  a  body,  our  countrymen  in  India  so  eminently 
possess,  will  not  suffer  them  to  remain  long  ignorant  of 
the  colloquial  medium  spoken  around  them.  The  ques« 
tion  at  present  then  is  not,  whether  the  British  Judge 
shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  me* 
dium,  for  this  is  in  every  case  iudispensible  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  depositions  and  facts  taken  in  this  colloquial 
medium,  shall  be  laid  before  him  in  his  own  vernacular 
tongue  in  which  he  can  understand  every  thing  with  the 
glance  of  an  eye,  or  in  Persian,  which  must  e^er  be  to 
him  a  foreign  language  and  character.  The  right  which 
this  language  possesses  thus  to  intrude  itself  between 
the  British  magistrate  and  the  people  of  his  charge,  it 
seems  worth  the  labor  to  examine. 

That  the  Persian  language  was  introduced  by  th^ 
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Mahommedan  d]masty  from  East  Persia,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  proof.    And  that  it  was  thas  introdaced 
becaase  it  was  the  language  stnd  character  with  which 
they  were  best  acqaainted,  is  a  fact  scarcely  less  obvi- 
ous.   It  was  introdaced  then  on  precisely  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  now  demands  the  introduction  of  the  English 
language  in  its  room.  Nor  will  it  excite  surprize  that  the 
Mussulman  dynasty  should  have  made  that  language  and 
character  the 'medium  of  judicial  proceedings  throughout 
India,  which  were  vernacular  to  themselves.      On  the 
same  principle  the  Norman  dynasty  about  the  same  time> 
made  French  the  medium  throughout  England,  which 
.office  it  retained  until  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
when  the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years  having  insensi- 
bly familiarized  the  Norman  dynasty  with  the  English 
language,  the  people  were  indulged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  their  own  tongue.      The  instances 
indeed  in  which  conquerors  have  given  up  their  own 
tongue  for  that  vernacular  to  the  conquered  nation,  are 
very  rare.    The  present  Tartar  dynasty  in  China  forms 
perhaps  the  most  decided  instance ;  and  this  the  exr 
tent  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Chinese  language 
and  character,  rendered  necessary  on  principles  of  the 
soundest  policy.     The  claims  of  the  Persian  language 
to  form  the  judicial  medium  under  the  dynasty  to  whom 
it  was  vernacular,  were  not  preposterous.  If  they  were 
.  not  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  were  at  least  conso- 
nant with  the  practice  of  the  generality  of  conquerors. 

It  will  however  be  obvious  that  these  claims  ceased 
the  moment  the  dynasty  to  whom  the  Persian  language 
and  the  character  were  vernacular,  gave  place  to  the  Bri- 
tish. With  this  change  of  dynasty  every  vestige  of  rea- 
son on  which  the  us6  of  Persian  as  the  judicial  medium 
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tras  founded^  naturally  disappeared.  To  the  English  it  is 
altogether  a  foreign  language,  totally  nnconnected  with 
their  literary  habits  and  ideas.  It  has  no  origin  in  com- 
mon with  English,  as  many  of  the  European  tongues  . 
claim  a  common  origin ;  nor  have  the  two  been  in  any 
degree  assimilated  through  the  influence  of  some  wide- 
ly extended  language  like  the  Latin,  which  might  have 
imparted  to  both  languages  a  large  number  of  words  si- 
milar in  meaning.  In  these  respects  Persian  is  far  more 
strange  to  a  British  mind,  than  is  the  language  of  any 
of  the  Earopean  nations  around  Britain,  which,  if  they 
diflfer  from  the  English  in  pronunciation  and  the  greater 
number  of  their  words,  so  much  resemble  it  in  construc- 
tion, as  to  be  comparatively  easy  of  acquisition. 

Nor  has  it  even  the  advantage  of  being  expressed  in 
the  same  character  with  the  English.  It  is  well  known 
that  this  greatly  softens  the  difficulty  of  reading  a  foreign 
language.  In  the  acquisition  of  French,or  Italian,  or  Por- 
tuguese, or  Spanish,  an  English  gentleman  finds  much  in 
the  similarity  of  .<tyle  and  construction,  and  the  identity 
of  the  character  in  which  they  are  clothed,  not  only  to  in* 
Vite  him  to  their  acquisition,  but  to  tfaie  frequent  perusal 
©f  worlds  iu  them  after  they  have  been  acquired.  Of  all 
these  advantages  Persian  is  destitute.  An  English 
gentleman  finds  its  character  totally  different  from  that 
of  his  own  language.  It  is  difierent  even  in  its  arrange- 
ment Its  being  read  from  the  right  to  the  lefl,  in- 
verts every  idea  of  perspicuity  associated  in  the  mind 
6f  an  English  reader  with  identity  of  position;  so  that 
he  almost  involuntarily  turns  Arom  the  perusal  of  such 
a  language  as  mere  matter  of  delight ;  nothing  but  a 
sense  of  duty  in  general  constraining  those  English  gen- 
tlemen to  the  perusal  of  Persian  works,^  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  language.      To  this  however  must  be 
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lidded^  the  difficulty  of  the  characteritself,  whicb^  from  its 
own  nature  and  tlie  negligence  with  which  it  is  generally 
written^  becomes  so  great,  that  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
mirers of  the  language^  Sir  William  Jones,  acknowledges 
that  the  language  must  be  known  before  the  character 
can  be  read  with  perfect  certainty  !  How  completely 
foreign  this  must  ever  render  it  to  the  feelings  of  an  Eng- 
lish reader  accustomed  to  the  distinct,  uniform,  and 
beautiful  proportions  of  the  Roman  character,  must  be 
evident  on  the  slightest  reflection.  These  circumstances 
combine  to  keep  the  language  ever  distant  from  us,  to 
banish  it  from  our  domestic  circle  of  reading^  which 
alone  can  render  a  language  natural,  and  to  restrict  our 
perusal  of  it  wholly  to  the  stern  calls  of  duty,  often  beard 
with  distress,  and  generally  dismissed  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible. 

To  these  however,  we  must  add  that  of  its  having  so 
few  wor^  the  perusal  of  which  can  have  charms  for  an 
enlightened  and  well-informed  mind.  While  it  possesses 
nothing  of  antiquity,  like  the  Stingskrit  and  the  Chinese, 
nothing  which  tends  to  lay  open  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  the  human  mind  in  the  earliest  stages  of  society,  it 
contains  little  which  tends  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the 
mind.  The  writings  it  contains,  having  in  general  been 
penned  under  the  influence  of  a  despotic  government, 
.  and  a  mistaken  theology,  have  little  which  tends  to 
excite  just  and  noble  sentiments  unless  by  way  of  con« 
trast,  or  to  render  a  nation  enlightened,  just,  brave,  and 
happy.  In  these  points  they  fall  so  far  beneath  the 
great  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  that  a  man  ,o(  clas- 
sic taste  seldom  turns  to  a  Persian  work  as  mere  mat^ 
ter  of  choice. 

Nor  have  they  in  general  the  inferior  attractions  form- 
ed by  a  chaste  and  elegant  style.     On  the  contrary 
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tJi  English  gentleman  vfho  at  the  call  of  duty  should 
bring  himself  to  the  frequent  perusal  of  Persian  works^ 
would  find  it  necessary  to  guard  against  their  style  so 
as  to  prevent  its  infecting  and  injuring  his  own ;  as 
few  things  would  more  expose  a  man  to  ridicule  than 
the  Persian  style  transferred  into  his  English  compo- 
sition^ even  though  it  were  only  that  of  his  familiar 
correspondence.  In  such  circumstances  Persian  must 
ever  remain  a  foreign  language  to  an  English  gentle- 
man^  foreign  to  all  his  habits  and  ideas,  to  his  taste^ 
and  to  bis  every  feeling  of  amusement  and  relaxation. 

The  disadvantages  attending  this,  are  heightened  by 
the  consideration,  that  after  Persian  has  been  for  ages 
the  judicial  medium  throughout  India,  every  individual 
who  has  to  transact  bnsiness  therein,  has  to  begin  de 
novo  the  labor  of  its  acquisition.  No  gentleman  call- 
ed to  administer  justice  in  this  language  has  acquired 
it  of  his  parents,  or  familiarized  himself  with  its  idiom 
and  character  from  his  earliest  infancy.  After  genera^ 
tion  shall  have  succeeded  to  generation,  every  gentle- 
man has  to  face  anew  all  the  difficulties  attending  it. 
It  is  as  much  a  foreign  language  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
the  first  European  who  wa^  constrained  to  make  the 
attempt;  and  he  has  to  surmount  all  the  difficulty  of 
rendering  familiar  to  himself  the  language  in  which  he 
must  discharge  all  his  official  duties,  as  really  as 
though  he  were  the  first  individual  on  whom  the  task 
had  devolved.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  former 
dynasty.  To  them  it  was  the  language  familiar  to  them 
from  their  infancy,  and  through  which  they  imbibed  all 
their  ideas  of  literature.  It  was  the  language  of  amuse- 
ment and  endearment  in  domestic  life.  But  wheii 
it  is  completely  the  reverse  to  every  English  gentle- 
man^ can  we  conceive  of  any  language  in  which  ju^ 
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tice  must  be  administered  to  so  many  millions  of  men^ 
tbat  can  be  more  foreign  to  a  man's  habits  and  taste 
than  the  Persian  must  ever  be  to  those  of  every  enlif  ht- 
ened  and  cultivated  British  mind?  Of  all  those  claims^ 
then  to  its  present  place  in  judicial  proceedings  through- 
ont  ludia^  with  which  this  language  was  ever  invesled, 
it  is  now  completely  stripped.  Nay  these  very  claimSj 
through  the  change  of  dynasty,  would  have  appeared 
insuperable  objections  to  its  continuance  ia  the  view 
of  any  nation  less  cnterprizing  and  indefatigable  than 
the  British;  Such  they  would  certainly  have  appear* 
ed  to  the  dynasty  of  Timur.  Can  we  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  any  circumstances  whatever,  would  havo 
induced  that  dynasty  to  adopt  the  Portuguese,  the 
French,  or  the  English  language,  as  the  medium  of  their 
judicial  proceedings  throughout  India?  Had  they,  should 
we  have  admired  their  wisdom  ?  If  we  change  the  name 
of  the  language  and  the  dynasty,  however,  we  shall 
have  a  just  view  of  the  light  in  which  we  must  appear  ^ 
to  the  natives,  as  long  as  we  persevere  in  administering 
justice  to  so  many  millions  in  a  language  ^nd  charac-> 
ter  so  completely  foreign  to  ourselves. 

But  if  circumstances  have  now  stripped  the  Persian 
language  of  the  claims  it  might  once  have  possessed 
relative  to  judicial  proceedings  in  India,  it  must  be  ob* 
vious  that  these  very  circumstances  have  invested  with 
those  claims  the  language  vernacular  to  the  present 
dynasty.  While  it  must  be  allowed  that  in  every  coun* 
try  the  language  vernacular  to  the  people  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest^  is  undoubtedly  the  best  medium 
for  the  universal  administration  of  justice  ;  ff  circum- 
stances will  not  permit  any  one  language  vernacular 
to  them  to  form  this  medium,  that  the  language  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  should  be  ik^t  vernacular  i9k 
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its  rukrs,  is  the  plain  dictate  of  reason.  To  employ 
one  foreign  both  to  tbem  and  the  people^  is  unprece- 
ilented  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  is  a  violation  of 
every  principle  on  which  the  Persian  language  itself  be- 
come the  jndicial  medium  throughout  India.  Further 
the  inconvenience  and  distress  attending  such  a  course, 
are  such  as  no  time  can  remove.  When  ten  genera- 
tions more  shall  have  fettered  themselves  in  this  man- 
ner, these  fetters  will  lie  as  heavy  on  the  eleventh,  as 
though  they  were  the  first  who  had  attempted  the  pre* 
posterous  practice. 

It  is  possible  that  with  some  of  our  readers  all  this 
^ay  have  little  weight.  However  reasonable  the  change 
from  Persian  to  English  may  be,  and  however  advan- 
tageous it  may  be  to  those  on  whom  lies  theiveight  of 
dispensing  justice  throughout  India,  such  may  be  ready 
to  object  "  The  change  is  in  its  ^wn  nature  impossi- 
ble." In  reply  to  this  we  will  endeavour  to  shew  them, 
that  few  changes  of  «qual  extent  could  be  made  with 
«qual  ease.  Nay  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  were 
five  years  determined  upon  as  the  period  at  the  end 
of  which  the  English  should  occupy  the  place  of  the 
Persian  language  in  all  judicial  proceedings  through- 
out India,  it  might  be  attempted  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period  with  perfect  facility,  while  every  succeed- 
ing year  would  add  to  the  ease,  the  certainty,  and  the  ad- 
vantage with  which  justice  might  be  thus  administered 
throughout  India  to  the  remotest  ages. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
change  could  be  effected,  we  have  only  to  consider 
how  few  persons  this  change  will  affect.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious that,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  this  change  will 
not  affect  the  great^  body  of  the  peoples  thes6  are 
now  ignorant  of  Persian,  and  ignorant  of  it  tbey  are 
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Bkely  ever  to  remain.  To  at  least  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred^  the  language  in  which  their  depositions 
are  taEen,  their  cause  argued,  and  the  sentence  given^ 
is  quite  an  unknown  tongue.  For  them  therefore  na 
change  will  be  necessary*  They  will  continue  to  give 
their  depositions  in  their  own  tongue  ;  and  their  being' 
afterwards  turned  into  English,  cannot  in  any  degreci 
render  this  more  difficult.  In  one  point  of  view  ia^-^ 
deed,  their  being  turned  into  English,  will  be  advan-* 
tageous ;  many  English  phrases  and  terms  unavoidably 
used  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  now  so  distorted  and 
mutilated,  that  when  written  in  the  Persian  character  it 
}s  scarcely  possible  to  say  what  they  are.  The  law  term 
poiidunkus  written  in  the  Persian  character,  lately  puz- 
zled for  hours  one  ofthc  best  Indian  scholars  we  have.  At 
length  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  the  English  term: 
pleadings  f  But  when  English  shall  become  the  judicial 
medium  instead  of  Persian^  not  only  must  this  and  ma« 
ny  other  words  be  rectified  as  to  pronunciation  ;  but  by^ 
frequent  use  they  will  become  so  familiarized  to  the  na- 
tive ear,  as  to  enable  a  witness  himself  often. to  judge 
whether  they  answer  to  the  ideas  he  intended  to  express 
in  bis  own  language* 

Further  this  change  will  not  affect  judges  any  farther 
than  by  placing  them  all,  the  old  and  the  young,  those^ 
devoid  of  philological  talents,  and  those  who  possess 
them  in  the  highest  degree,  in  circumstances  equally  fi^ 
vorable  for  understanding  a  cause  and  deciding  there- 
on with  strict  equity,  by  rendering  the  proceedingsin 
every  case  equally  transparent  to  them  all.  The  Native 
Officers  of  the  Courts  alone  are  the  person  which  this 
change  will  affect  And  to  these  the  salaries  and  per- 
quisites of  their  offices  appear  so  considerable^  that 
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were  they  told  that  to  secnre  them  it  ^onld  be  reqnisite 
that  by  a  certain  day,    (say  seven  years  hence)  they 
must  learn  Chinese^  Chinese  they  would  certainly  learn. 
Farther,   the  difficulty  of  acquiring  English,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  India,  is  far  less  than  that  of 
acquiring  Persian.     When  it  is  the  language  of  the  Go- 
Ternment,  of  the  mercantile  body,  of  all  the  military  offi- 
cers, and  of  so  large  apart  of  tlie  troops  throughout  In- 
dia^ no  intelligent   native    to  whom  pr6fit  renders  it 
an  object,  can  find  it  difficult  to  acquire  the  language. 
Add  to  thi9  the  multitude  of  Elementary  works  in  Eng- 
lish either  imported  into  India  or  printed  there  ;  and  the 
number  of  Youths  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  metro- 
polis and  its  environs^  and  sent  forth  from  year  to  year 
into  all  parts  of  India  ;and  it  will  be  evident  that  what- 
ever be  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  two  languages, 
the  advantages  now  fornished  for  acquiring  English  aro 
unspeakably  greater  than  those  now  found  in  India  for 
the  acquisition  of  Persian.  Were  they  stimulated  there- 
fore by  advantages  far  inferior  to  those  connected  with 
the  situations  in  the  various  conrts  throughout  India, 
the  younger  part  of  these  Native  Officers  would  acquire 
the  language  with  the  utmost  readiness  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years;  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
there  would  be  an  ample  supply  of  help  for  conducting 
judicial  business  in  the  English  lan^rua^re.. 

Were  there  a  few  aged  men  indeed,  to  whom  the  study 
of  English  would  be  difficult,  these  would  in  general  be 
found  in  such  easy  circumstances  already,  that  they 
could  retire  from  business,  as  many  of  them  now  do  from 
year  to  year.  And  were  there  a  few  unable  to  do  this, 
these  might  be  permitted  to  resign  their  situations  in  fa- 
'vor  of  some  younger  branch  of  their  family,  say  a  son, 
a  nephew,  or  a  younger  brother,  who  will  have  acquit'* 
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ed  English^  and  who  mi«^ht  still  add  the  salary  and  the 
perquisites  of  office  to  the  family  stock.  Thus  there 
vould  be  few  left  to  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tend a  small  pension  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives; 
and  were  there  many,  this  wou^  be  a  consideration  not 
to  be  named  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  bringing  every  judicial  transaction 
fully  into  the  light,  through  the  medium  of  the  language 
vernacular  to  every  British  Judge. 

Should  any  one  object,  that  the  English  thus  acqulT'* 
ed  by  the  Native  officers  of  the  Country,  would  be 
bald  and  barbarous  in  the  extreme ;  we  beg  to  ask  what 
is  the  Persian,  which  is  taught  these  Native  officers  ? 
Is  it  the  classic  idiom  of  Persia  ?  Would  it  be  un<« 
derstood  at  Ispahan  ?  or  if  understood  there,  would 
it  be  heard  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  con- 
tempt? In  point  of  attaining  correctness  and  perspi- 
•cuity,  however,  the  English  language,  if  used  injudicial 
proceedings,  would  enjoy  vast  advantages  over  the  Per- 
^ian.  In  this  respect  every  British  magistrate  throughout 
tbecountry,  would  become  classic  authority,  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  spoken  with  greater  purity  in  India 
than  in  most  parts  of  Britain. 

But  a  high  degree  of  purity  in  the  English  language 
.would  not  be  necessarily  required  in  judicial  proceed-r 
ings.  Letters,  and  petitions,  and  translations  of  evi- 
dence, would  at  least  be  written  in  a  clear  and  fair  hand ; 
as  in  this  the  natives  excel,  few  indeed  writing  a  care* 
less  hand  in  a  language  they  do  not  well  understand* 
Hence  bald  and  even  obscure  as  might  be  the  expres- 
sion, an  English  magistrate  could  catch  the  meaning  of 
*such  a  document  fairly  written,  almost  with  a  glance  of 
.the  eye;  and  if  any  sentence  were  so  obscure  as  at 
:first  sight  to  bo  scarcely  \inderstood,  a  question  or  tW9 
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in  the  colloquial  dialect,  addressed  to  the  translator^ 
or  perhaps  to  the  witness  whoso  deposition  was  thus 
given,  would  render  it  perfectly  clear.  And  for  putting 
such  questions  when  no  medium  stood  between  himself 
and  the  translator  or  witness,  beside  the  colloquial  me« 
dium  with  which  he  had  made  himself  so  well  acqiuaint* 
ed,  a  British  magistrate  would  possess  peculiar  advan* 
tages,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  poiat  put  as  we  pro- 
ceed. When  a  fairly  written  English  document  could 
be  so  readily  understood  by  a  British  magistrate,  there- 
fore, even  though  couched  in  the  baldest  expressions^ 
the  honor  of  writing  in  the  language  of  the  Judge  might 
induce  many  a  respectable  native  to  avail  himself  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  English  within  his  power,  so  far  aa 
to  sit  down  at  leisure  and  write  an  English  letter,  as 
many  respectable  natives  in  Calcutta  have  done  withia 
the  last  twenty  years,  merely  for  the  pleasure  it  brings, 
without  being  constrained  to  acquire  it  for  the  sake  of 
holding  a  situation.  When  it  shall  be  once  determined^ 
therefore,  that  English  hereafter  shall  supercede  Persi- 
an as  the  language  of  judicial  record  throughout  the 
country,  and  a  convenient  time  for  acquiring  the  lan- 
guage shall  be  fixed,  all  difficulty  will  vanish  almost  at 
the  beginning ;  and  every  succeeding  year  will  add  to  the 
pleasure  and  safety  with  which  justice  will  be  thus  ad* 
ministered  throughout  India. 

If  any  illustration  of  this  fact  were  desired,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  highest  tribunal  in  India,  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  Court  judicial  proceedings  have  ever  been 
eond noted  in  the  language  vernacular  to  the  judges, 
yet  what  native  has  ever  expressed  dissatisfaction  witli 
that  court  because  its  judicial  proceedings  were  not 
conducted  and  recorded  in  the  Persian  language?  The 
whole  however  is  conducted,  not  by  Natives  acquainted 
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^ith  their  vernacular  tongue  as  well  as  with  English^ 
but  in  general  by  Eoglish  gentlemen  few  of  whom  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  native  tongue*  Such 
are  the  satisfaction  and  confidence  with  which  the  na- 
tives contemplate  the  proceedings  of  that  Coart  in  the 
English  language,  however^  that  they  are  said  to  be  con- 
stantly coming  to  reside  in  Calcutta  from  various  parts 
of  the  country^  for  the  sake  of  bringing  their  causes  no- 
4ler  its  cognizance^ 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  advantages  which  may  be  rea- 
sonably expected  to  arise  from  conducting  judicial  pro- 
ceedings in  India  in  the  language  vernacular  to  every 
British  Magistrate,  whether  of  the  age  of  fifty — or  twen- 
ty-five.  Among  these  one  of  the  first,  is,  the  time  which 
it  would  save  the  British  Magistrate  in  examining  and 
revising  judicial  proceedings  throughout  the  country, 
"We  readily  allow  that  there  are  many  British  judges  ia 
India,  who  from  close  and  persevering  study  and  from 
having  been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  transact  ja* 
^icial  business  in  Persian,  are  become  nearly  as  familiar 
with  that  language  and  character  as  with  their  own,  and 
to  these  our  position  may  appear  doubtful.     While  we 
esteem  such  readiness  in  the  foreign  medium  through 
which  their  judicial  duties  are  discharged,  highly  honou- 
rable to  their  diligence  and  philological  talent,  however; 
we  are  still  inclined  to  think  that  they  would  tarn  with 
less  reluctance  to  a  bundle  of  judicial  papers  written  in 
a  fair  large  hand  in  the  English  language,  than  to  the 
same  bundle  in  Persian,  written  in  the  careless,  indis- 
tinct hand^  so  much  nsed  in  tha,t  language.    Their  ver- 
nacular language  and  character  are  their  own  still;  and 
familiar  as  the  call  of  duty  may  have  rendered  Persian^ 
their  familiarity  with  their  own  language  and  eharaeteir 
is  still  of  another  kind. 
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.Bnt  it  is  not  for  ttie  sake  of  those  whom  study,  phi- 
lological taste,  and  a  long  coarse  of  judicial  business 
have  rendered  so  admirably  ready  in  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, that  the  alteration  is  recommended.  It  Tvill  be 
obvious  that  among  four  or  five  hundred  British  gentle- 
men employed  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  India, 
there  must  be  in  the  beginning  of  life^  some  who  have 
less  power  of  application,  and  possibly  some  to  whom 
nature  has  denied  the  talent  of  acquiring  a  foreign  lan- 
guage with  any  degree  of  speed,  who  may  still  be  call- 
ed to  the  duty  of  administering  justice  in  a  language 
which  is  to  them  a  continual  source  of  distress,  and  their 
every  attempt  to  overcome  which,  leaves  the  task  only 
tWe  more  hopeless.  To  these  therefore,  that  purity  of 
principle  and  that  rectitude  of  mind  which  they  possess 
in  as  high  a  degree  as  those  eminently  distinguished  by 
philological  talent,  must  render  their  duty  an  almost  in* 
supportable  burden.  Bnt  the  English  language  being  ver** 
nacular  to  them,  to  these  ingenuous  minds  this  course 
wbuld  bring  immediate  relief;  as,  in  the  discharge  of 
thieir  judicial  dutieis,  it  would  at  once  place  them  on  a 
level  with  those  most  eminent  in  philology.  And  when 
we  consider  the  changes  which  in  a  service  so  exten- 
sive, must  constantly  take  place  among  the  British  ma- 
gistrates and  judges,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  there  be 
any  one  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  suspended  on  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  powers  either  of  memory  or 
application,  it  is  the  administration  of  justice  toper- 
haps  Eighty  Millions  of  people.  ^ 

That  to  all  who,  from  whatever  cause,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  familiarize  the  Persian  character  and  language 
totheir  eye  and  ear,  the  reluctance  felt  in  turning  to 
a  bundle  of  papers  fairly  written  in  English,  must  be  far 
less  than  that  felt  in  turning  to  the  same  lying  beforo 
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tbem  in  the  Persian  language  and  character,  will  scarce., 
ly  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  may  perhaps  he  said  with  truth, 
that  the  inducement  is  almost  ten  times  as  strong,  and 
that  judicial  cases  written  in  a  fair  hand  and  in  a  feW: 
English  words,  would  probably  be  understood  in  a  tenth 
of  the  time  which  would  be  required  to  master  them  ia 
a  foreign  idiom  so  little  understood  and  an  indistinct 
character  so  little  familiar  to  the  eye. 

The  advantage  which  would  hence  accrae  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  throughout  India  by  this  sav^ 
ing  of  time>  would  be  great.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
however  strong  may  be  the  sense  of  duty  which  per<^ 
vades  the  mind,  there  are  bounds  to  human  ability  both 
physical  and  mental.  If  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
mind  naturally  turns  to  papers  in  a  foreign  language  and 
character  imperfectly  understood,  be  so  completely  over^ 
come  by  a  sense  of  duty,  as  to  secure  precisely  the  same 
application  which  would  be  given  with  pleasure  to  the 
same  documents  in  our  own  language  and  character,  still 
this  would  not  prevent  the  loss  of  time  which  must  at*^ 
tend  that  course.  If  a  man  cannot  perfectly  compre- 
hend the  subject  of  such  papers^  say  in  less  than  dou* 
ble  the  time  in  which  he  could  comprehend  them  in  the 
tongue  and  character  vernacular/to  him,  double  that 
space  of  time  must  be  given  to;  the  same  quantity  of 
business;  and  if  under  the  strong  impulse  of  duty  ten 
hours  were  thus  given  daily  to  their  perusal,  still  if  no 
more  causes  be  fully  comprehended,  than  five  hours'  ap* 
plication  would  realize  were  they  conveyed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  character,  one  half  of  that  time  would 
be  lost.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  there  are 
bounds  which  human  strength  is  unable  to  pass ;  even 
.  this  devoting  often  hours  daily  through  a  strong  sen^^ 
.  of  duty,  to  an  employ  far  from  pleasant^  may  occasion  in 
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tliis  climate  an  expenditHre  of  spirits  and  vigor,  scarcely 
^compatible  with  liealth  for  any  length  of  time.  If  then 
any  course  can  be  adopted  tvhich  might  ultimately  ena- 
l)le  a  British  magistrate  to  undertand  thoroughly,  say  in 
fouror€ve  hour.%  twice  asmanycauses.as  ten  hours' ap- 
plication to  tliem  could  effect  through  the  present  foreign 
mediam  and  character,  this  must  be  in  a  hi^h  degree  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  justice  in  India.  When  it  is 
further  considered,  bow  important  it  is  that  the  work  of 
mdministering  justice  should  be  equally  easy  to  all  who 
may  in  succession  preside  in  the  same  court,  whether 
they  be  old  or  yoong,  whether  possessed  of  extraordi- 
nary philological  talent,  or  otherwise,  it  must  appear  rea- 
Bonable  that  the  language  in  which  judicial  proceedings 
are  recorded^  should  be  vernacular  to  the  English,  as  it 
formerly  was  to  the  Mussulman  dynasty. 

The  importance  of  thas  bringing  all  judicial  proceed*^ 
i&gs  into  the  language  most  readily  understood  by  Bri- 
tish judges  and  magistrates,  will  appear  still  more  clear- 
ly when  we  consider  not  only  the  vast  extent  of  country 
subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  but  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  in  this  vast  extent  of  country,  the  reliance  of  the 
natives  for  justice  in  on  tiem  alone.  Melancholy  as  this 
may  appear,  it  is  yet  a  fact  of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose 
sight,  that  relative  to  the  impartial  and  incorrupt  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  the  British  judge  has  little  aid  to 
expect  from  the  native  officers  of  his  Court.  This  is  a^ 
dreadful  state  of  things  ;  but  the  testimonies  to  this  fact 
are  so  numerous  and  so  respectable,  as  almost  to  ex- 
clude the  possibility  oi  doubt.  Until  new  ideas  and 
principles  shall  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  people  throughout  India,  the  British  magis- 
trate, in  realizing  his  own*  ideas  of  justice  and  equity, 
must  expect  little  or  nothing  from  the  natives  around 
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lifni.  Did  they  indeed  give  bim  no  hindrance  i»  tak* 
hi^  a  jnst  view  of  any  cause,  his  task  would  be  com*- 
paratively  easy.  Bat  in  these  eircumstances  it  is  t» 
be  feared  that  natives  do  in  general  employ  their  iilfiu* 
ence  and  knowledge  in  an  opposite  direction.  Tho 
grand  means  of  securing  the  impartial  administration 
€f  justice,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  of  conveying  to 
a  British  magistrate,  the  particnlars  of  a  caose  in  the 
language  wherein  he  can  most  speedily  and  thoroughly 
understand  them,  since  it  is  from  him  alone  that  im-» 
partial  justice  can  be  expected.  The  length  of  time 
spent  by  a  Native  officer  in  rendering  a  cause  into  Eng- 
lish, is  of  small  value,  compared  with  that  of  the  Bri* 
tish  jud^e.  Were  it  possible  to  enable  him  to  nnder«- 
stand  clearly  in  five  minutes,  what  it  might  cost  a  Na» 
tive  officer  as  many  hours  to  translate  into  Engl'sh,  this 
would  tend  to  advance  the  interests  of  justice.  On  the 
contrary  the  employment  of  a  foreign  medium,  fromlohg 
practice  familiar  to  the  Native  officers  of  the  Court,  but 
l^nderstood  with  difficulty  by  the  British  judge,  possibly 
overwhelmed  with  the  multitude  of  causes  crowding  up* 
on  him  inthatlanguage»  can  only  tend  to  distress  hisnp-^ 
right  mind,  while  it  afforda  to  them  the  greater  leisore 
to  mislead  his  judgment  respecting  the  facts  it  in- 
cludes. An  hour  saved  to  the  British  jodge,  therefore^ 
by  his  examining  a  cause  in  his  vernacular  tongue  ia 
which  he  can  make  himself  master  of  the  facts  with  the 
glance  of  an  eye,  must  tend  more  to  the  upright  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  than  many  days  of  labor  saved  to 
the  native  officers  of  the  court,  on  whose  incorruptness 
and  impartiality  so  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 

The  value  of  thus  shortening  the  labor  of  a  British 
judge  by  bringing  things  before  him  in  his  vernacular 
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tongue,  is  heightened  by  recollecting,  what  a  mnltitttda 
of  tauses  in  some  of  the  larger  districts  often  lie  upon 
one  man  at  the  same  time.  We  have  supposed  that  a 
British  magistrate  might  fullj  understand  five  causes 
laid  before  him  in  bis  own  language,  in  the  space  which 
one  of  equal  length  would  require,  if  laid  before  him  in 
an  indistinct  character  and  a  foreign  language  imper* 
fectly  understood,  to  say  nothing  of  the  readiness  with 
which  be  would  recur  to  them  in  a  language  familiar  to 
him  from  his  infancy.  But  supposiqg  that  the  expen- 
diture of  time  and  spirits  were  only  one-half  that  which 
the  same  cause  in  a  language  and  character  foreign  to 
bis  European  ideaa  must  require,  what  an  advantage 
would  this  be  to  the  natives  of  India !  It  would  be  little 
less  than  that  of  doubling  the  number  of  Britisii  judges 
and  magistrates  throughout  the  country  I  All  tberefore 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  amazing  load  ol  judicial 
-business  lying  on  almost  every  man  thus  employed 
fbroughout  India,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  valua 
of  this  advantage. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  this  removal  of  one 
of  the  two  foreign  media  with  which  every  British  judge 
hBS  now  to  cope,  would  bring  him  to  a  more  thorough 
acqaaintance  with  the  one  remaining,  the  colloquial  di- 
.alect  spoken  around  him.     The  natural  effect  of  a  gen- 
tleman's having  to  transact  judicial  business  in  Persi- 
an, is,  that  his  attention  must  in  some  degree  be  turned 
from  the  colloquial  medium.  It  will  necessarily  be  the 
wish  of  a  wise  and  upright  man  to  render  the  language 
;  through  which  be  is  to  administer  justice,  as  familiar  to 
himself  as  possible;  and  hence  that  he  should  encour- 
age those  around  him,  whether  officers  of  the  court  or 
'.respectable  naiivcs,  to  address  him  in  Persian,  is  to 
be  expected  in  the  very  nature  of  things.      This  how- 
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dyer  mast  be  anfricndly  to  his  becoming  familiar  with 
the  colloqaial  dialect,  even  though  it  should  not  make 
him  regard  it  as  comparatively  of  little  use.  Let  thia 
foreign  medium  be  exchanged  for  the  language  vemacu-" 
lar  to  him^  however,  and  he  will  instantly  have  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  coUo* 
quial  medium.  He  will  no  longer  be  tempted  to  under- 
value it ;  rather  it  will  combine  with  itself  an  increased 
degree  of  importance.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  he 
needs  nothing  but  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it,  tor 
enable  him  to  see  completely  through  every  cause  which 
come  before  him.  With  the  ideas  and  facts  of  a  cause 
before  him  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  he  has  only  to  as- 
certain whether  these  be  accurate  or  not ;  and  to  effect 
this  he  has  only  to  call  a  witness,  and  with  his  eye  on  his 
English  cause  ask  him  whether  the  ideas  there  express- 
ed are  those  he  intended  to  convey  in  his  deposition,  and 
a  simple  ''yes"  or ''  no"'  will  enable  him  ^t  once  to  judge 
of  the  faithfulness  of  the  document  before  him.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colloquial  dialect  spoken  around 
him  therefore,  would  appear  so  important  that  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  acquire  it  in  a  short  time,  though  he  might 
not  have  studied  it  while  at  College;  and  if  he  there 
learned  merely  to  read  it,  every  day's  converse  with  those 
about  him,  would  render  it  more  and  more  familiar  For 
this  converse  his  circumstances  would  now  be  highly 
favorable.  The  Persian  laid  aside,  all  the  officers  of 
court  and  every  respectable  native  must  address  the 
Judge  either  in  their  own  colloquial  dialect  or  his;  and 
as  comparatively  few  of  them  might  be  able  to  con- 
.verse  in  Eagltsh  readily,  althoui^h  they  might  nnder- 
.«taud  it  when  they  read  it,  (as  multitudesdo  the  French 
language  who  cannot  prevail  on  themselves  to  converse 
Jreely  therein  with  a  French  gentleman,)  their  constant 
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intercourse  with  the  British  magistrate^  would  almost 
unavoidably  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  colloquial 
dialect  in  its  most  elegant^  as  well  as  in  its  most  Tamiliar 
forms.  Thus  the  judicial  medium,  being  his  vernacular 
tongue  in  which  every  thing  would  appear  transparent, 
and  the  colloquial  medium  being  daily  rendered  mote 
and  more  faiQiliar  to  him»  through  which  he  can  ques- 
tion persons  till  every  doubt  be  removed,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  could 
be  added  to  the  facility,  the  ease^  and  the  certainty 
with  which  British  gentlemen  could  administer  jnstica 
throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

From  this  would  naturally  flow,  the  easy  detoctioo  of 
every  attempt  at  fraud  and  imposition  which  might  be 
made  by  the  natives  officially  placed  around  him.  There 
are  two  or  three  cases  in  which  these  attempts  may  pos- 
sibly be  made.  It  might  be  made  in  turning  into  Persian 
the  deposition  of  a  witness  received  in  the  colloquial  di- 
alect. It  is  well  known  that  here  the  change  of  a  single 
word,  may  so  completely  alter  the  meaning  as  to  make 
the  evidence  totally  different  from  what  the  deponent  in- 
tended. As  this  is  a  fact  of  which  the  natives  cannot  be 
ignorant,  what  an  opportunity  is  here  afforded  for  bribe- 
ry on  the  part  of  a  rich  native  whose  cause  may  be  pend- 
ing^ should  be  find  the  Native  officers  who  receive  these 
depositions  and  turn  them  into  Persian,  not  perfect- 
ly invulnerable  to  corruption  !  And  of  this  what  hope 
can  there  be  when  their  general  character  is  considered  ? 
The  remedy  for  this  is,  the  Judge's  being  so  famili- 
ar with  both  the  foreign  media,  as  to  detect  the  slight- 
est deviation  of  the  one  from  the  other  in  meaning. 
But  this  in  every  instance  is  almost  too  much  to  be  ex- 
pected. Even  an  Euglish  gentleman's  wish  to  fami*- 
liarize  himself  with  Persian,  mighty  as  already  hinted. 
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prevent  bis  rendering  himself  familiar  with  the  dialect ' 
spoken  around  him*  His  acquaintance  with  his  own 
Temacular  tongue^  however^  would  enable  him  to  give 
op  his  whole  attention  to  that  language,  and  use  would 
fender  all  its  idioms  and  phrases  so  familiar,  that  while 
appearing  to  pay  little  attention,  every  fact  narrated  in 
bis  hearing  might  be  so  readily  understood,  that  any 
misrepresentation  of  it  when  laid  before  him  in  English 
would  be  instantly  detected.  And  his  pointing  out  and 
duly  punishing  such  deception  a  few  times,  would  create 
.  8uch  a  fear  in  the  Native  officers,  as  would  go  near  to 
6top  the  current  of  deception. 

Perhaps  some  may  urge  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  every  deposition  to  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judge  or  even  in  his  hearing.  We  allow  that  if  cases 
of  this  kind  occur,  the  danger  of  imposition  is  greater. 
Still  when  the  language  into  which  the  deposition  shall 
he  rendered,  is  understood  by  the  British  magistrate  far 
moTe  readily  than  by  the  Native  officers  of  the  Court, 
and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  colloquial  dialect, 
bis  being  able  to  call  a  witness  at  any  time,  and  with 
the  English  translation  before  him,  to  interrogate  him 
from  point  to  point  on  the  statement  given  and  thus  de« 
feat  with  perfect  ease  so  nefarious  an  attempt,  would 
fill  the  Native  officers  of  the  Court  with  such  a  dread 
of  detection,  as  would  scarcely  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
repeat  the  attempt. 

Another  mode  of  deception  of  which  we  hare  heard, 
which,  while  we  deem  it  possible,  we  can  scarcely  rea- 
lise as  an  actual  fact,  is,  that  of  a  native  officer's  bring^^ 
ingfor  signature  to  a  British  magistrate,  an  order  in 
Persian  which  the  omission  of  a  word  or  the  alterati- 
onof  a  single  letter,  has  renderc'd  totally  different  from 
that  to  which  the  British  judge  intended  toj^x  his  sig« 
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nature.  If  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  attempted  in  Peiw 
siau^  ^hen  the  native  officer  knew  that  from  the  number 
of  papers  his  master  had  to  sign  at  once>  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  in  a  character  so  indistinct,  be  could  read 
every  word  of  each  paper  ;  the  introduction  of  English 
in  its  steady  would  render  this  attempt  almost  hopeless.^ 
Granting  that  of  a  multitude  of  papers  brought  ^t  onco 
for  signature  in  a  foreign  language  and  character,  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  every  word  and'  letter  should 
be  carefully  examined  by  the  young  magistrate,  as  well 
as  by  those  of  long  experience,  by  those  possessing  the 
least,  as  well  as  those  who  possess  the  greatest  philolo-!^ 
gical  tact,  still  in  English  papers  fairly  written,  which 
he  could  run  over  with  a  glance,  the  youngest  could  in- 
stantly discern  whether  or  not  they  expressed  the  sen- 
tence  he  had  awarded,  and  thus  render  deception  next  te 
impossible. 

We  might  mention  another  result  of  this  course,  which 
although  trifling  compared  with  others^  is  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  notice.  It  would  create  among  the  Na- 
tive judicial  officers,  a  degree  of  interest  in  the  stabili- 
ty of  the  British  Empire  in  India  which  they  now  have 
not.  Hitherto  we  have  retained  all  the  judicial  apa- 
ratus  of  the  Mussulman  dynasty,  so  that  were  any  un- 
foreseen change  to  restore  it,  not  a  Native  officer  in  the 
courts,  would  be  obli^red  to  make  the  least  change  in 
his  official  language.  The  wisdom  of  this,  merely  with 
reference  to  the  feelings  of^  the  Hindoos  who  form  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  is  at  best  doubtful.  If  they  for- 
merly disliked  the  Mussulman  dynasty  for  its  tyranny 
and  oppression,  the  continuance  of  its  language  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  cannot  be  matter  of  delight ;  and  it  was 
quite  natural  for  them  to  expect,  that  whea  delivered 
,  from  the  oppressive  bondage  of  that  dynasty,  they  sbou^ 
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baire  been  also  delivered  from  the  syiid)oI  of  that  bon-^ 
d^ge^.its  judicial  language.   Our  retaiDiu^  the  lao^uage 
4xf  the  Mussulman  dynasty,  andconsequeatl\  still  throw-  ' 
log  the  judicial  power  in  some  degree  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hussnlmans,  is  prolonging  at  least  the  shadow 
o£  their  tuumph  over  the  Hindoo^  nation^  which  can 
scarcely;  fail  to  distress  tixem^  if  it  does  not  depress  their 
minds»   But  omitting  thi^  consideration,  we  cannot  but 
obser\e,  that*wcre  the  former  regimen  to  be  at>any  time 
restored,  not  an  individual  in  the  Native  courts  ol  jus- 
tice would  feel  the  least  interest  in  opposing  the  change 
9n  the  ground  of  its  taking  away  his  employ,  whatever 
regret  he  might  feel  on  other  grounds...      Were  the  lan- 
guage of  the  present  dynasty,  howev-er,  made  the  me*- 
dium  for  conducting  all  judicial  business,  if  this  course 
did  no  more,  it  would  at  least  give  themall  that  interest 
in  the  stability  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  which 
arises-  from  personal  considerations ;  as  they  might  as- 
sure themselves,  that  no  Indian  dynasty  would  instate 
our  example  so  far  as  ta  adopt  the  Eit^/isA  language  as 
,theit  j.udicial  medium,  because  they  found  it  thus  em- 
ployed by  the  preceding  dynasty..   Every  feeling  of  in- 
terest therefore^  would  combine  with  thosaof  duty,  in 
urging  them  to  wish  for  the  stability  of  the  British  Em- 
pire in  India,  when  its  removal  would  involve  the  loss  of 
their  employments  and  the  ruin  of  their  families. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  here,  that  a  common 
medium  of  administering  justice,  and  this  their  own, 
^  was.  among  the  means  through  which  the  Romans  held 
.for  so  long  a  time  the  various  countries  which  they  ruled. 
.  While  this  tended  to  consolidate  their  power  in  the  va- 
rious countries  conquered,  it  by  no  means  alienated  the 
,  affections  of  their  inhabitants.     Of  ihe  Romans'  having 
lost  any  couatry  or  province  thruuu;h  alienation  of  mind 
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on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants^  we  have  scarcely  a  single 
instance  on  record*     In  Britain,  when  they  voluntarily 
withdrew  nearly  fire  hundred  years  after  their  first  vi- 
siting the  island,  they  were  repeatedly  intreated  to  re* 
tnm ;  and  if  this  was  occasioned  by  the  dangers  appre* 
hended  by  the  Britons  from  their  more  northern  neigh- 
bours, (dangers  however  which  Bengal  would  have  to  fear 
in  a  still  higher  degree  were  the  British  to  withdraw  and 
leave  it  defenceless,)  still  bad  the  Britons  abhorred 
the  Roman  sway,  even  these  dangers  would  scarcely 
have  urged  them  so  earnestly  to  supplicate  their  return^ 
But  they  had  introduced  their  own  language,  at  least  as 
the  judicial  medium,  and  with  it  doubtless  much  of  that 
equity  which  so  eminently  distinguished  the  Roman  ju-^ 
risprudence.    Happy  therefore  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  improved  by  the  cultivation  the  Romans 
bad  diffused  throughout  the  country,  they  so  much  enjoy-- 
ed  the  Roman  government,  that  they  deemed  their  vo- 
luntary withdrawing  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunoa 
with  which  Britain  could  be  visited. 

If  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  language  into  tho 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  various  barbarous  countries 
they  conquered,  with  the  consequences  of  this  step^ 
were  among  the  means  which  so  fully  conciliated  the 
affections  of  these  nations,, and  so  firmly  consolidated 
their  power  that  they  scarcely  ever  lost  a  single  province 
by  rebellion,  why  should  we  suppose  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  En:;H8h  language  and  its  consequent  effects^ 
would  be  attended  with  less  happy  consequences  in  In- 
dia 7  Are  the  British  nation  less  just  and  equitable  than 
were  (lie  Romans  ?  is  their  language  less  the  depository 
of  literature  and  science?  Does  it  not,  above  all,  possess 
tbosd  moral  treasures  which  that  of  Rome  never  con- 
tained in  an  equal  degree  I   The  oblique  effects  whicb 
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would  be  likely  to  flow  from  this  coarse^wonld,  w^coih 
eeive^  be  highly  beneficial  to  India.  On  this  head  our 
hopes  are  by  no  means  groimded  on  the  expectatioa 
that  the  English  language  will  ever  become  general 
throvghoat  India^  or  that  it  will  ever  be  cnltivatei 
among  the  natives  to  any  great  extent.  The  hope 
that  any  great  proportion  of  the  natives  of  India  will 
ever  stndy  English  sufficiently  to  draw  from  that  lan- 
guage any  great  stock  of  ideas^  we  regard  as  wholly  unr 
founded.  Were  as  great  a  number  to  read  English  as 
are  now  able  to  read  Persian,  still  it  mast  be  through 
the  mediam  of  their  own  language  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  must  ever  imbibe  ideas.  For  the  diffu- 
sion of  valuable  ideas  in  the  vernacular  dialects  of  luf 
dia,  however,  the  introduction  of  English  into  the  judi- 
cial courts,  would  provide  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 
This  course,  in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  would  bring  se- 
veral thousand  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best  inform- 
ed natives  of  India  acquainted  with  the  English  laa* 
gnage,  as  well  as  provide  for  a  succession  of  them  which 
would  increase  with  every  succeeding  generation,  as 
long  as  the  British  power  shall  remain  established  in 
India. 

If  it  be  objected  that  these  men  would  not  be  likely 
by  their  conversation  to  diffuse  very  widely  the  ideas 
they  may  acquire  from  the  English  language,  and  that 
indeed  they  would  be  likely  to  confine  their  reading  in 
English  almost  wholly  within  the  bounds  of  their  own 
profession;  this  we  grant>  but  we  beg  leave  to  add, that 
our  hope  of  their  diffusing  valuable  ideas  drawn  from 
the  English  language,  is  neither  founded  on  the  extent 
•of  their  reading  nor  on  their  colloquiat  efforts.  By  this 
•method  .a  body  of  translators  would  be  created  among 
them,  wbo^  accustomed  to  transfer  ideas  frpm  their  own 
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ittte  the  English  Iao^im<re,  woald  be'able  with  far  frrcab* 
erease,  to  take  a  yalaaMe  English  work,  and  tritrisfoso 
its  ideas  into  their  own  htnguage ;  and  this  once  done  in 
Ben^Iee,  these  ideas  would  be  accessible  to  possibly 
twenty  n>iIiionsof  people.  Nor  would  this  be  confine 
ed  lo  the  Bengalee  language.  Intelli<rent  natives  in, 
every  part  mt*  India  -^vouH  thus  acquire  the  English 
language,  as  they  have  hitherto  acquired  Pcisian-;  and 
as  they  would  be  acquainted  with  <heir  vernacular 
ton^ie  in  all  its  idioms  and  pecuMarities,  they  would 
be  able  to  transfuse  into  it  ideas  from  any  English  work 
they  might  deem  vahiable  to  their  countrymen. 

Shmild  it  be  urged  that  the  little  which  has  beea 
-done*in  the  course  t>f  so  many  t^enturies  in  transfusing 
'valuarble  ideas  from  Persian  into  the  various  dialects  of 
India,  does  not  justify  the  expectation  that  much  would 
Ihus-be  done  respecting  EnuLsh;  we  reply,  thatcircum* 
•stances  are  so  widely  diffevent  as  fully  to  authorise 
<his  ^expectation.:  it  might  indeed  suffice  us  here  to 
urge'the  vast  superiority  the  Enslish  language  possess* 
«s  over  the  Persian  relative  to  the  mental  treasures  it 
contains;  but  we  beg  leave  to  mention  -two  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  one  is,  the  vast  inten^^eness  in  the  de- 
sire for  giving  valuable  information  to  the  Hindoos 
whiohdistin»urshes  the  present  period.  In  what,  age 
did  IbeJdussulman  dynasty  or  the  Mu:<sBlraan  public, 
attempt  to  give  the  Koran  to  the  millions  of  India 
in  their  various  dialects  ?  Yet  they  regarded  them  as 
idolaters,  and  as  such  they  doomed  them  to  destraction  ia 
the  world  to  come,evenif  they  spared  their  lives  in  this. 
But  the  desire  to  t^ommunicate  the  Holy  Scriptures 
and  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  capable  of  im- 
proving and  elevating  the  native  mind,  which  .pervades 
the  BcUiah  public  both  at  home  and ^aibroad^ia  too  well 
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known  to  need  description.  The  other  circumstance  is,  the. 
exitftence  of  the  Press^ which  was  perfectly  unknonn  in 
India  under  the  Mussulman  dynasty^  but  which  is  now 
so  rapidly  -coming  inte  use  among  the  Nati  ves>  as  almost 
to  exceed   belief.      We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  a  late  Number,  that  in  the  course  of  the. 
last  year  scarcely  less  than  Thirty  works  issaed  IVom  tbe 
Native  press  in  the  Bengalee  language  alone,  and  that- 
Ihewimber  of  cofries  printed  of  each  work  are  on   the, 
average  supposed  to  be  a  Thousand.      If  tbis  be  really, 
fact,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that,  should  the 
native  taste  for  reading  continue  to  increase,  interest-, 
ing  English  works  translated  into  the  native  languages 
with  faithfulness  and  persidcuity,  would  find  such  a 
sale   among  the  natives  themselves,  as  would  in  time, 
render  them  a  source  of  profit  to  the  native  translator*    . 
The  importance  indeed  of  providing  food  for  the  na« 
five  mind  when  its  desires  are  so  constantly  increasing, 
will  be  evident  when  we  consider,  that  without  this,  it 
must  feed  almost  wholly  on  those  legends  and  tales^ 
which  have  already  sunk  the  country  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  vice  and  immorality,  and  thus  the  press,  which 
in  every  other  country,  has  been  the  means  of  encourag- 
ing virtue  and  knowledge,  will  become  in  India  the 
gre^t  support  of  idolatry  and  of  all  the  immorality,  and 
obscenity  to  which  it  gives  occasion.      It  therefore  be- 
comes the  duty  of  all  who  love  India  to  consider  seriously 
how  that  taste  for  reading  which  is  continually  iocreas- 
ing  among  the  Natives,  can  be  turned  to  the  highest  ad- 
vantage.       Every  means  of  creating  original  works  on 
subjects  important  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare, ought  to  be  improved  to  the  utmost.    But  when  the 
English  language  contains  already  so  many:  valuable 
wotts. of  every  k|nd^  a. step  vfhich  would  render  ti^o 
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most  sensible  and  intelligent  men  in  the  country,  as  those 
ihustnccessarily  be  who  are  employed  in  the  native  courts 
of  justice,  acquainted  with  the  English  language  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  duty,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
ihaUng  them  read  in  that  language  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree, nor,  in  the  present  increasing  desire  of  information 
felt  by  tlreir  countrymen,  of  making  tliem  wish  to  give 
works  which  pleased  themselves,  to  their  countrymen  in 
thehr  own  lanj^uase,  particularly  if  any  degree  of  profit 
or  credit  were  likely  to  be  attached  to  the  labor. 

Something  also  might  be  expected  from  men  of  wealth 
tad  intelligence  in  the  country.  It  has  been  already  said 
that  they  would  probably  make  themselves  acquainted 
il^ith  the  vernacular  languageof  the  British  Judge  in  their 
district,  particularly  when  it  became  the  language  of  Ju- 
dicial record  in  causes  which  may  so  ofVen  interest  them- 
selves or  their  dependents.  It  would  not  be  strange 
therefore  if  they  should  occasionally  look  into  an  Eng- 
lish author;  nor,  should  they  meet  with  a  book  whfch  de* 
lighted  them,  if  they  should  make  a  translation  of  it  into 
their  own  tongue,  and  even  print  it  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. That  the  printing  of  books  is  among  the  means 
of  gratifying  themselves  in  which  the  wealthy  natives 
now  indulge,  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Ttintras  by 
Pran  Bishwas,  and  the  great  Sf/ngsknta  dictionary  now 
printing  at  the  expense  of  Radha-kanta-deva  which  was 
noticed  in  a  recent  Number  of  this  work,  form  a  suffici- 
ent proof ;  and  as  their  minds  expand,  this  taste  may 
embrace  works  of  utility  translated  from  the  English,  as 
ivell  as  the  productions  of  their  own  country. 

To  all  this  it  will  probably  be  urged,  that  this  course 
Vrould  completely  abolish  the  study  of  the  Persian  hsin- 
Image  in  India.  This  we  cannot  but  deem  altogether  a 
ttttbtaken  idea;  Arethere  not  situations  in  India  of  higk 
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respectability  Tvhich  inrolve  a  constant  intercourse  with 
the  Native  Courts^  and  in  which  the  use  of  the  Persiaa 
language  will  ever  be  indispensible  T  It  mast  unavoid- 
ably be  indispensible  to  those  who  fill  diplomatic  situa- 
tions In  the  various  native  courts  of  India.  At  these  the 
native  princes  and  their  chief  officers^  a]thou»:h  well 
acquainted  with  the  colloqaial  dialects  spoken  around 
them>  will  as  naturally  prefer  the  Persian  as  the  lan- 
guage of  negooiation,  as  tbe  various  courts  of  Europe 
prefer  the  French  language.  Indeed  while  the  kingdom 
of  Persia,  as  well  as  that  of  Cabul,  is  so  near  the  British 
dominions,  and  a  friendly  intercourse  therewith  is  so 
much  to  be  desired;  it  is  impossible  that  the  study  of 
the  Persian  language  can  be  discontinued  in  India. 
And  the  high  salary  and  reputation  naturally  attached 
to  these  appointments,  will  render  the  probable  hope 
of  obtaining  them,  a  sufficient  prize  to  stimulate  those 
ingenuous  minds  who  possess  a  philological  taste  to 
qualify  themselves  for  them,  should  there  be  the  most 
distant  hope  of  their  being  some  day  thus  employed. 

Bnt  is  it  reasonable  that  this  should  compel  the  pea- 
sant in  Bengal,  in  Orissa,  in  Behar,  to  have  his  cause, 
on  which  perhaps  depends  his  all^  tried  in  a  language 
foreign  both  to  himself  and  to  his  Judge?  In  tlngland 
the  occasions  in  which  French  is  used,  are  perhaps  tea 
times  as  numerous  as  those  in  this  country  in  which 
Persian  may  be  indispensibly  required.  Yet  would  it 
not  be  thought  preposterous  if,  throughout  our  English 
courts,  causes  were  tried  and  all  the  pleadings  held  in 
French,  with  the  view  of  keepin«?  alive  the  study  of  that 
language  ?  What  renders  this  course  less  preposter- 
ous hero  than  it  would  appear  at  home,  but  our  being 
so  much  accustomed  to  the  practice  that  we  are  inca- 
pable of  viewing  it  in  a  just  light  ?    Is  Persian  undc^- 
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stood  throughout  Benp^al,  Bebar,  and  Oiissahya  gr«aU 
er  proportion  or  the  inbiibitaats  than  those  who  may  be 
found  io  Britain  acquainted  with  French?  The  pro>- 
bability  is»  that  for  one  who  can  read  and  ubderstand 
Persian  in  these  provinces^  you  will  find  ten  persons 
in  Britain  who  can  understand  French.  We  presume,- 
therefore^  that  nothing  further  is  necessary  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  constraining  the  people  of  these  prpvinces 
to  haTe  their  causes  pleaded  in  a  language  foreign  to 
themselves  and  their  judge^  merely  for  the  sake  of  pro* 
viding  a  succession  of  able  Persian  scholars  to  fill  the 
various  diplomatic  situations  uhich  ofier  in  the  different 
native  courts  of  India. 

To  this  subject  we  recollect  that  the  late  excellent 
Mr.  Grant  turned  his  thoughts  as  early  as  the  year 
1792,  and  that  he  even  carried  his  ideas  much  farther 
than  we  have,  by  proposing  that  the  English  Language 
.should  be  introduced  into  the  Revenue  Department,,  as 
well  as  the  Judicial.  As  we  are  not  so  happy  as  to 
have  a  copy  of  his  able  memoir  by  us,  and  it  is  some 
, years  since  we  have  seen  it,  we  are  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  he  has  supported  his  views  by  the  same  train 
of  argument  as  ourselves,  or  by  arguments  far  more 
cogent,  which  we  think  quite  probable,  when  we  reflect 
on  his  powers  of  mind  and  on  his  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  affairs  of  India,  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  however,  that  now^  when  the  British  sway  is  so 
firmly  settled  in  every  part  of  the  country,  the  attempt 
may  be  made  with  far  greater  advantage  than  it  could 
have  been  thirty  years  ago,  when  things  were  in  so.  great 
a  degree  new  to  us. 

Such  then  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of 
introducing  the  language  of  the  present  dynasty  as  the 
medium  of  judicial  proceedings  throughout  Indian  And 
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if  the  introdaction  of  it  be  thus  reasonable,  if  it  can  be 
effected  with  so  little  trooble,  if  it  be  likely  to  briD{|^  ja- 
dicial  proceedings  so  fully  into  the  light,  and  to  render 
them  clear  to  the  yoangest  magistrate  as  well  as  to  the 
most  experienced,  to  interest  the  Native  officers  of  the 
different  courts  so  much  more  deeply  in  the  stability  of 
the  Britii^h  empire  in  India,  and  to  poor  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  country  at  large  the  effects  of  which  we  caa 
scarcely  liroic ;  we  humbly  hope  that  the  subject  will 
receive  that  cool  and  mature  consideration,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  deserve. 


Art.  II.— Hindoo  Astrology  ;  Hindoo  Almanack  for 

1826. 

We  propose  here  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  subject 
of  Hindoo  Astrology;  a  subject  which,  from  the  magni- 
tade  of  its  influence  over  the  natives  of  India,  acquires  a 
de<^ree  of  importance  to  which  it  has  no  intrinsic  title. 
With  the  British  public,  judicial  astrology  has  long  since 
lost  all  fascination. — ^Time,  which,  as  Lilly*  observes, 
though  with  a  widely  different  anticipation,  *'  being  the 
father  of  truth  giveth  jadgement  without  passion,  and 
accnstoroeth  evermore  to  pronounce  true  sentence  of  the 
life  or  death  of  writings,"  has  consigned  to  merited  obli- 
vion the  hundred  and  twenty  authors  whose  works  were 
held  in  high  repute  in  the  age  of  our  astrological  wisdom. 
And  ttie  day  is  for  ever  past  when  aLord  Chancellor  could 
entertain  a  British  parliament  by  telling  them, '' all  the 
.motions  of  these  last  twenty  years  have  been  unnatural 
and  have  proceeded  from  the  evil  influence  of  a  malig- 

•  Lillv's  '*  Plain  tod  easy  method  teacbiof  how  to  jadge  aponNativitieV'  liOiH 
doB,  1668. 
Vol.  IV,  Y 
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nant  star;  and  let  us  not  too  mach  despise  the  inflaenee 
•ef  the  stars ;  and  the  same  astrolo^rs  assure  us  that  the 
malignity  of  that  star  is  expired  ;  the  good  genius  of  this 
kingdom  is  become  superior^  and  hath  mastered  that 
malignity,  and  our  good  old  stars  govern  us  again/** 
In  an  age  so  destitute  of  all  astrological  taste  as  tho 
present,  it  would  not  only  appear  redundant  to  insti- 
tute any  comparison  between  the  principles  of  Euro- 
pean and  Hindoo  astrology  ;  but  it  would  ^demand  more 
time  and  patience  in  the  reader  than  we  can  claim,  and 
more  industry  on  our  part  than  it  is  worth.  We  shall 
therefore  strive  to  avoid  all  tedious  and  unnecessary  de- 
tail. 

The  review  of  the  Almanack  of  the  current  year,  will 
serve  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  few  remarks 
on  a  science,  which  forms  the  basis  of  al)  its  informati* 
on.  It  may  also  be  of  advantage  in  shewing  the  gene- 
ral use  to  which  the  science  is  applied  in  the  country; 
and  by  affording  some  idea  of  that  species  of  knowledge 
ivhich  the  Hindoos  deem  indispensible  to  the  right  per- 
formance of  the  several  offices  and  duties  of  life,  ena- 
ble the  reader  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  super- 
#tition  which  pervades  the  country.  And  as  straws  have 
been  said  by  an  enlightened  statesman  to  determine  in 
which  direction  the  wind  blows,  this  fugitive  essay  may 
not  be  altogether  unimportant  if  it  tend  to  shew  the  cur- 
rent of  popular  delusion. 

The  Compiler  of  the  Almanack  is  Gungadhiir.  It  is 
printed  in  the  country,  nearC/gmdweep,  at  a  press,  which 
was,  we  believe,  the  first  ever  established  among  the  na- 
tives. It  is  dedicated  under  God, to  the  Rajaof  Krishna- 
iitigtfr,  whose  family,  now  reduced  to  poverty,  were  for- 
merly the  greatest  patrons  of  literature  in  Bengal. 

*  Lord  Qareodoo's  fpeeeh  to  Ui«  first  Paiiitmtnt  «fttr  the  Rettoratiou. 
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The  work  open!?  by  informingr  as  that  or  the  Vurabct 
Kttlpa,  comprizing  the  four  Yogas,  1955,864,926  years 
have  expired.  Of  tbe  Ktilee  Yo;ja,  or  the  last  age  of  the 
iR^orld,  4926  years  have  passed,  and,  427,074  years  yet 
remain  to  be  completed.  Of  the  Cycle  of  sixty  years 
into  which  time  is  sabdivided,  the  present  year  is  the 
tenth  of  Vtshnoo,  and  is  called  Doormookha;  in  it  the 
fruit  ol  those  trees  which  perish  on  producing  fruit,  will 
not  be  scanty ;  com  will  be  dear  (it  has,  however,  not 
been  cheaper  for  the  last  ten  years,)  friendly  intercourse 
between  man  and  man  will  be  interrupted,  and  sub- 
jects will  become  rebellious. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  presiding  regencies  of  the 
year,  with  the  character  of  their  influence  on  human  af- 
fairs.  Mars^  is  the  sovereign  of  the  year,  and  will  oc- 
casion whirlwinds,  disease,  indifferent  crops,  and  war 
among  kings,  (which  as  our  astrologer  instructs  us,  al- 
ludes to  the  present  Burmese  war.) Venus,  is  the 

presiding  minister,  and  will  bestow  abundant  crops^ 
and  increase  the  number  and  happiness  of  subjects, 
— I%c  JIf oon,  is  the  regent  of  water  ;  under  its  influ- 
ence, the  waters  will  increase,  the  earth  become  fruitful 

and  the  fishes  rejoice. Jupiter,  presides  over  com 

with  great  advantage,  bestowing  universally  excellent 
harvests,  as  much  rain  as  is  needed,  and  inclining  men 

to  alms  and  devotion. Sumburta,  is  the  ruling  cloud, 

and  will  bestow  copious  showers,  and  multiply  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  flowers  on  the  trees.— 
.  Oodbuhu,  is  the  predominating  wind,  and  its  reign  will 
be  sinister,  whirlwinds  will  fly  about,  the  earth  will  be 
filled  with  lamentations,  the  clouds  will  give  but  little 

rain,  and  that  with  great  noise. Koolera,  rules  over 

the  serpents,  and  will  occasion  the  animals  to  become 
degenerate,  and  men  to  be  destroyed  by  poison  and 
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firo*. Poondureeka,  is  the  regent  or  elephants,  and  m\l 

occasion  discretion  and  prudence  among  men^  and  the 

destmction  of  the  people  In   the  east  and  west. 

The  Sea  of  Curds,  will  be  the  predominating  sea,  and 
the  continent  which  borders  on  it,  the  Sakha-dweepa, 
will  enjoy  a  luxuriant  crop^  and  its  rivers  will  be  gene« 

rally  filled  with  water. Kalee,  will  be  the  ruling  so/ar 

ray,  and  inflict  on  men  darkness  both  in  their  persons, 

and  their  understandings. Nukoola,  is  the  regent  of 

the  medical  profession,  and  under  his  influence  the  words 
of  men  will  be  excellent  as  the  waters  of  immortality. 

Having  thus  described  the  ruling  powers  of  the  year 
among  the  vegetables,  the  clouds,  the  serpents,  the 
elephants,  the  seas,  the  solar  rays,  and  the  college  of 
physicians^  as  our  Court  calender  announces  the  reign- 
ing monarchs  of  Christendom,  the  almanack  proceeds  to 
describe  the  extinguished  ages  of  the  world,  their  du- 
ration, and  their  gradual  degeneracy.  On  the  third  day 
of  the  augmentation  of  the  moon  in  the  month  Visakba, 
on  Sunday,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Sutya 
yoga.  This  period,  the  golden  era,  lasted  1,728,000 
years,  and  produced  four  incarnations.  It  was  the  age 
of  merit,  and  virtue  was  without  alloy.  Koorookshetra, 
was  the  pre-eminent  ieertha  or  holy  place,  t}\o  brahmtins 
were  the  lords  of  destiny  ;  the  principle  of  life  resided  in 
the  brain ;  men  died  when  they  wished ;  their  stature  was 
iliirty-ono  feet  and  a  half,  they  lived  to  the  age  of  a 
hundred  thousand  years,  dined  ofi*  golden  vessels,  and 
the  name  by  which  men  obtained  mooktee  or  final  deli- 
verance was  Naraytina. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  augmentation  of  the  moon  in 
the  month  Kartika,  on  Monday,  will  fall  the  anniversary 
of  the  Trcta  Yoga,  which  lasted  1,296,000  years  and 
produced  three  incarnations ;  actions  of  merit  were  tbeo 
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in  comparison  i?ith  sin  as  three  to  one.  The  most  sacred 
place  was  Pooskura ;  brahmuns  preserved  the  sacred 
fire  durin«^  their  lives,  and  were  consumed  with  it  on  the 
funeral  pile;  the  principle  of  life  resided  in  the  bones  ; 
the  human  stature  was  twenty-one  feet;  men  lived  to  the 
a<^e  often  thousand  years,  and  dined  oflf  silver  dishes  ; 
and  Rama  was  the  name  by  which  men  obtained  deli'^ 
verance. 

On  the  13th  of  the  wane  of  the  moon  in  Bhadura,  on 
Thursday,  is  the  anniversary  of  the  Dwapiir  yogrt,  which 
lasted  8(>4>000  years,  and  produced  two  incarnations. 
Merit  and  sin  were  then  equal  in  proportion.  The 
forest  of  Nimtsha,  was  the  sacred  place  most  frequent* 
ed.  The  principle  of  life  resided  in  the  blood.  The 
human  stature  was  reduced  to  ten  feet  and  a  half,  men 
lived  a  thousand  years,  and  dined  off  copper  dishes. 

On  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Mai,'ha,  on  Sunday  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Kulee  yoga,  the  iron 
age  in  which  wo  live.  There  will  be  one  incarnation,  the 
genius  of  degeneracy ;  merit  will  be  reduced  to  one- 
fourth,  while  sin  will  rise  to  three-fourths.  The  Ganges 
will  be  held  sacred;  the  brahmtins  will  be  without  the 
sacred  fire  ;  the  principle  of  life  will  reside  in  food ;  men 
will  be  three  cubits  and  a  half  in  stature,  live  a  hundred 
years,  and  dine  from  dishes  without  rule. 

Assuming  the  supply  of  Water  (ox  the  year,  at  one  hun- 
dred, the  almanack  predicts,  that,  of  this  quantity,  fifty 
parts  will  remain  in  the  sea,  thirty  on  the  mountains, 
and  twenty  on  the  earth.  The  Almanack  carrying  its 
vaticinations  into  every  department  of  life  and  nature, 
proceeds  to  predict,  that  general  blessings  and  calami- 
ties will  beieur  the  following  proportion  to  each  other^ 
during  this  year. 
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Rain  will  be  in  the  proper* 

tion  ofy  •  • 8 

Corn, 6 

Grass,  ••••    •. 4 

Cold, 6 

Heat,  7 

Wind, 6 

lucrease  of  subjects,  •  • .  •  5 

.Decrease  of  subjects,  •  •  •  •  3 

Kings, •«.  11 

Gods, 11 

Diseases, • 15 

Cures, •••...••  6 


Tncrease  of  wealth,  ••••••  S 

Loss  of  wealth,    14 

Flies, » 

Musqtiitos,   «••• •  17 

The  heat  of  the  sun,   •  •  •  •  18 

Thunderbolts, •••  5 

Poison, ••••  13 

Remedies  for  the  same,..  7 

Holiness,..  ••*••••  • 3 

Unholiness, 15 

Truth, , 2 

Falsehood, 12 


This  issncceedcd  by  a  figure,  divided  into  nine  hoases 
or  squares^  from  the  calculations  of>vbich  any  man  may 
understand  the  general  complexion  of  his  individual  for- 
tunes through  the  year.  To  use  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  lunar  mansion  of  the  day  in  wliich  the  sun  ea- 
ters Libra,^  ^\'ith  the  two  succeeding  mansions  in  the 
first  square,  the  next  three  in  the  secondhand  so  on  till 
the  twenty-seven  Nukhutras  have  been  inserted.  Each 
mansion  has  its  distinguishing  fruit  of  good  or  evil,  of 
which  a  schedule  follows.  The  fruit  of  mansion  the  firsts 
is,  the  acquisition  of  that  which  conduces  to  pleasure. 
^— Of  mansion  the  second,  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and 
corn.— —Mansion  the  third  indicates  poverty,  to  avert 

which  umbrellas  should  be  given  to  brahmuns. The 

fourth  mansion  indicates  wanderings  and  its  sinister 
aspect  may  be  averted  by  giving  excellent  beds   to 

brahmtins. The  fifth  mansion  bestows  children  and 

wealth. The  sixth  predicts  death,  to  avert  which 

bestow  clarified  butter,  rice,  and  a  golden  water-pot, 
on  brahmuns. The  seventh  indicates  splendor  and 

*  Tbere  it  likewise  another  mode  of  asoertaioiog  whioh  stellar  mansiov 
tbouki  be  plao«d  Id  the  first  square* 
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excellency,— The  eighth,  disesteetn,  for  the  removal 
of  which,  bestow  on  brahmuns,  silver,  with  garments  and 

arms. The  ninih,  iodicates  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

The  enquirer  ascertains  in  which  of  these  squares,  his 
own  natal  mansion  falls,  and  the  signification*  of  that 
square,  is  supposed  to  constitute  his  fortune. 

When  the  natal  mansion  or  Niikhtitra  of  any  individual 
is  not  known,than  which  a  greater  misfortune  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  the  almanack  provides  the  means  of  as* 
certaining  it  through  the  initial  letter  of  his  name,  as  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  itre  divided  among  the  Nur 
khiitros.  When  a  man  has  two  or  three  names,  that  by 
which  he  may  be  waked  from  sleep,  is  to  be  used  oa 
such  an  occasion. 

Acts  of  merit  have  not  the  same  value  throughout  the 
year;  the  proportion  of  fruit  attached  to  virtuous  deeds 
difiers  in  different  months  or  signs;  and  the  writer  of 
the  almanack,  has  very  judiciously  given  a  correct  no* 
tice  of  the  value  of  meritorious  deeds  in  each  sign ;  a 
table  of  no  ordinary  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  pre* 

vents  any  prodigality  of  good  works. 'In  Aries,  of 

eleven  acts  of  merit,  one  will  be  unproductive,  and  ten 
productive.  In  this  manner  the  Compiler  goes  through 
each  sign  ;  but  we  need  not  follow  his  example,  for  a<* 
mong  Christians  good  works  are  always  acceptable.  Tho 
most  inauspicious  signs  for  actions  of  merit,  are  Gemi- 
ni and  Virgo,  as  in  them  not  one  becomes  productive* 
The  best  signs  for  doing  good,  are  Aries  and  Scorpio,  as 
the  discount  is  only  ten  per  cent. 

We  have  then  an  enumeration  of  days,  holy  and  un^ 
holy,  and  of  the  most  proper  days  for  performing  vari- 
ous actions.  From  the  2Lst  of  Visakha  to  the  15th  of 
Jysthee,  twenty-five  days  are  unholy,  on  account  of  the 
;youth,  maturity,  and  wane  of  Venus.      From  the  1st  of 
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Shravana,  to  the  16th  of  Aswtna  the  period  is  noholf 
becaase  of  its  being  an  intercalary  months  because  of  the 
yonth^  maturity  and  wane  of  Jupiter,  because  Jupiter  is 
in  the  same  sign  with  the  Sun,  and  through  Jupiter's 
being  In  Leo.  The  period  from  the  29th  of  Pousha  to 
the  lOlh  of  Visakba,  is  altogether  unholy,  through  the 
youths  maturity  and  wane  of  Venus,  All  other  days  are 
holy. 

The  auspicious  days  for  marrying  are,  fwo  in  Visakha, 
six  in  Jysthee,  three  in  Asarha,  seven  in  Ugrubaytina ; 
one  In  Pbalgoona  and  three  in  Chitra;  in  all  t\\cnty-two 
days.  The  auspicious  days  for  first  feeding  an  infant 
with  rice,  an  important  event  to  a  Hindoo,  are  twenty- 
seven.  The  days  proper  for  the  Punchamrtta,  or  the 
feeding  of  the  mother  with  rice  in  the  fifth  month  of  ges- 
tation, are  twelve.  The  10th  of  Visakha  is  the  most 
auspicious  day  for  commencing  the  building  of  a  house ; 
and  the  10th  of  Visakha,  for  entering  it.  The  most  fa- 
vorable day  in  the  year  for  bringing  a  new  married  wife 
from  her  paternal  mansion  to  that  of  her  husband,  is  the 
14th  of  Visakha.  The  auspicious  days  for  the  first 
tonsure  are  the  14th  of  Visakha  and  the  7th  and  14th  of 
Asarha.  The  most  auspicious  periods  for  putting  the 
chalk  for  the  first  time  into  the  band  of  a  boy  to  teacii 
him  to  write  are,  the  17th  of  Visakha  and  the  7th  and 
14th  of  Asarha.  There  is  but  one  day  through  the- whole 
year  appointed  for  investing  a  youth  with  the  sacred 
thread.  Those  for  boring  the  ears  are  two,  the  7th  and 
14th  of  Asarha ;  those  for  offering  the  corn  of  the  new 
barvest,are  the  28th  of  Asarha  and  the  6th  of  C/jg^rtihaytma. 

This  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  ^  man  rudely  sketch- 
ed aud  the  twenty-seven  different  lunar  mansions  allotted 
to  its  different  members  ;  hereby  any  one  is  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  monthly  complexion  of  bis  destiny,  and  to 
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inrert  the  approach  of  misfortuae.  la  the  ftnit  monUi  of 
the  year,  seven  stellar  mansions  are  allotted  to  the  bead  ; 
Aree  to  the  month ;  five  to  the  heart;  three  to  the  right 
band,  three  to  the  left;  three  to  the  right  foot,  and  three 
to  the  left.  These  seren  portions  of  the  body  have  the 
following  significations  daring  tiiat  month;  the  hea4 
betokens  the  enjoyment  of  happiness ;  the  month,  exr 
cellence ;  the  heart  and  the  right  hand  denote  the  ob« 
taining  of  wealth;  the  left  hand  signifies  great  distress  ; 
the  right  foot,  moderate  gain,  and  the  left  a  disposition 
to  wander.  The  enquirer  tnms  to  the  figure  and  hav- 
ing found  to  what  member  of  the  body  his  natal  mansion 
is  attached,  and  what  that  member  predicts,  ascertains 
the  fortune  whieh  is  to  befal  him  for  that  month.  To 
avert  the  calamities  which  some  portions  of  the  body 
presage,  be  is  directed  to  make  a  ball  composed  of 
moortimangsee,  bach,*  koor,t  bitumen,  turmeric,  dar- 
burtdra,  dried  ginger,  chtimpiik,*}:  and  mootha;  in  this 
ball  the  universal  remedy  against  misfortune,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients  must  be  equal.  It  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  the  enquirer  is  to  bathe^ 
after  having  mixed  with  it  some  dhoosthoor,§  and  pro« 
aounced  two  sacred  texts.  The  number  of  stellar  man* 
sions  affixed  to  each  member  of  this  mysterious  body^ 
as  well  as  the  signification,  differs  monthly. 

At  this  stage  of  the  work,  the  Compiler  breaks  off 
abruptly  to  inform  his  readers  that  his  almanack  is  su- 
perior to  every  other  almanack  in  Bengal. 

Forty  pages  are  then  occupied  with  information  of  the 
most  important  kind,  with  that  in  fact  which  constitutes 
the  chief  merit  of  the  book ;  the  heavenly  conjunctions 

*  Zuuibir  Z$ioarku      t  A  irag  said  to  be  tiie^dried  rtot  of 'Cof<^  jjpMJMMi 

t  Mich^Ua  Champaoi,  $  Patora  MetdL 

tou  ^V.  2 
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for  every  Say  in  tbe  year.  They  are  called  the  Ptcochan^ 
(^«s,  or  tbe  five  members  of  astrological  science,  and  with* 
out  them  no  calculation  can  be -effected.  They  are,  1st; 
the  day  of  the  week  ;  Sdly.  the  lunar  day;  3diy.  tbe  Nti- 
iLShiitra,  or  subdivision  of  tbe  zodiac;  4thly  tbe  liutwa^ 
a  subdivision  of  the  NukshutFa;  Othly.  the  Yoga.  The 
icbaracteristics  of  the  first  day  of  tbe  year,  will  perhaps 
-explain  the  use  of  these  conjunctions. 

^'  Is t  Visakha,  1 2th  April,  Tuesday ;  the  tenth  lunarnlay 
terminates  59  dtindas,  25  puis,  (two  dundas  and  a  half 
make  an  English  hour,)  alter  the  rising  of  the  sun ;  the 
ShmvtiDa  N^kshutra  closes  18  dtindas  and  45  puis  af- 
ter sun-rise ;  tiie  first  kuruu  of  the  day  is  called  Bi- 
ntija  ;  the  Stddha  yoga  remains  14  dicndos  and  16  pub 
after  the  opening  of  the  day.  Let  no  journey  be  under* 
taken."  After  this  manner  are  the  five  particulars  given 
for  every  day  in  the  year.  They  are  indispensibly  reqai- 
'  site  to  enable  a  Hindoo  to  regulate  all  hi«  movements. 
In  fixing  tbe  time  of  birth  for  any  infant,  it  is  necessary 
to  record  particularly  the  exact  position  of  these  five 
,  conjunctions  ;  otherwise,  no  judgement  can  be  given  on 
tts  horoscope. 

*  The  fruit  which  each  planet  occasions  in  each  of  the 
,  twelve  mansions,  occupies  ^wo  pages  and  ahalf;biit  the 

detail  would  be  unprofitable. — The  length  of  time  which 
'  each  planet  remains  in  a  house  is  next  inserted^  namely, 
-  the  Sun,  one  month,  the  Moon  two  days  and  a  quarter; 

Mars  a  month  and  a  half;  Mercury  eighteen  <]aya;  Jupi* 
:  ter  a  year ;  Venus  twenty-eight  days ;  Saturn  two  years 

and  a  half ;  the  ascending  and  «lescendiag  nodes,  a  year 

•  and  six  months  each. — The  infiuence  of  the  sun,  of 
Mars,  and  of  the  ti^o.nodes,  begins  on  their  entering  a 
sign;  that  of  Xupiter  and  Venus,  when  they  are  in  the 
centre  of  it^  that  of  Satu^n^ahd  the  Moon  when^ quilting 
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H;  bat  that  of  Mars  extends  tbroiigb  the  whole  period  of 
iits  ooatinuance. — The  seventh  and  first  lunar  days  be* 
stow  wealth  ;  the  sixth  and  third,  length  of  life  ;  the  tenth, 
the  acconvplishoient  of  all  one's  desires  ;  the  eleventh^ 
universal  prosperity. 

As  every  maa  is  bom  in  some  lanar  mansion,  a 
scheme  is  given  in  this  almanack  for  calculating  whethef 
any  undertaking  be  likely  to  succeed  or  not,  the  figures 
which  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  mansion^^  , 
are  arranged  in  three  lines  ;  thus^ 

12     3      4     5      6      7 

10    11    12    13    14    15    16 

19  20  21  32  23  24  25 
Supposing  the  natal  mansion  of  the  '  quesitov'  to  b^ 
that  which  answers  to  the  figure  4  ;  and  he  be  desirous 
pf  undertaking  something  on  the  day  of  the  26th  man- 
siQU ;  the  figure  under  4  being  13,  and  that  under  13, 29^ 
.that  number  is  to  be  taken  as  his  natal  mansion,  from 
which  the  propjosed  26,  is  distant  four  mansions;  and 
-according  to  the  indication  of  that  fourth  mansion  from 
ithat  of  his  nativity,  is  he  to  be  guided  in  acting  or  for* 
[bearing  to  act;  each  mansioa  of  the  nine  bavinga  das* 
tinct  signification,  auspicious  or  malevolent. 

There  is  a  great  serpent  in  the  universe,,  althoiigb  we 

<;annot  perceive  it,  which  continues  for  three  moatbs 

of  the  year  reposing  with  its  head  ta  the  east,  its  ta^ 

.to  the  west,  its  back  to  the  north,  its  belly  to  th^  sauth ; 

.  in  the  second  quarter,  its  head  is  t9me4  to  the  south ;  in 

the  third,  to  the  west;  in  the last^  to  the  north.  Itsqaai&- 

:terly  movements,  direct  the  natives  in  the  erection. of 

.4l)ieir  houses.    The  Hindoo  houses  are  with  few  excep* 

tions  built  round  an  open  square,  the  different  sides 

j^being  placed  at  right  angles  with  each  other.       When 

(^thffre[ore  ^  new  bon^e  is  to  be  erected,  it  is  necessary 
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to  consult  the  position  of  the  serpent^  to  ascertaio  on 
^hich  aide  the  architect  is  to  begin.  The  sides  to  which 
its  tail  and  belly  are  turned,  are  anspicioas,  and  a  com* 
mencement  is  therefore  made  in  either  of  those  qnar« 
ters.  Bot  if  a  single  bouse  be  erected,  or  if  the  foar 
sides  of  a  qnadrangolar  mansion  be  commenced  attho 
same  time,  the  position  of  the  serpent  signifies  nothing. 
The  almanack  next  mentions  what  portions  of  lunar 
days  are  auspicious,  and  v^hat  days  of  the  week  are 
nnfortnnate  on  their  conjunction  with  lunar  days ;  Sun- 
day, is  inanspiciona  if  it  be  the  12th  of  the  moon ;  Mon- 
iday,  if  it  fall  on  the  llth;  Tuesday,  if  it  fall  on  the  10th; 
Wednesday,  if  it  fall  on  the  8d  ;  Thursday,  if  it  fall  on  the 
6tb  ;  Friday,  if  it  fall  on  the  2d ;  Saturday,  if  it  happea 
to  be  the  7th  of  the  moon. 

To  regulate  the  joumies  of  the  natives,  the  brahmtms 
or  the  shastras  have  called  into  birth  Yogtnee,  a  god- 
dess or  celestial  power  who  resides  in  the  eight  quarters 
of  the  universe  on  different  days ;  in  the  east  on  the  first . 
and  ninth  of  the  moon,  and  thus  respecting  the  other 
quarters.  It  is  reckoned  auspicious  to  commence  a 
journey  with  this  goddess  situated  either  towards  tho 
back  or  on  the  left  hand. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  close,  though  much  curious 
matter  remains  still  to  be  noticed.  The  duration  and 
malignity  of  fevers  depend  on  the  solar  and  lunar  days 
and  lunar  mansions  on  which  they  commenced ;  if  a  fe* 
▼er  begin  on  either  of  five  nukshatros  which  are  mention- 
edin  the  almanack,  the  patient  will  die ;  if  on  six  others^ 
life  will  be  preserved  with  difficulty;  if  on  four  others,  tba 
fever  will  continue  four  days,  and  thus  do  all  the  lunar 
mansions  influence  a  fever.  The  lunar  days  are  stHl 
more  inauspicious  than  the  mansions,  for  a  fever  will 
always  continue  twice  as  many  days  as  the  number  of  tkt 
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luar  day  on  which  it  commenced ;  thus,  if  it  came  oa 
the  eleventh^  it  will  remain  twenty-two  days ;  if  on  the 
day  of  the  fall  moon^  one  month,  if  the  day  of  the  new 
moooy  two  months.  But  if  the  moon  be  at  an  inanspi- 
cioas  distance  from  the  natal  mansion  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  feyer,  not  CTcn  the  waters  of  ioiroortality  can 
presenre  the  patient's  life.  A  fever  beginning  on  Sunday 
will  continne  seven  days;  on  Monday,  nine;  on  Tuesday, 
ten;  on  Wednesday,  three  nights ;  on  Thursday,  it  will 
4xrcasion  great  danger  for  twelve  days;  on  Friday  it  will 
continue  seven  or  three  nights ;  on  Saturday,  fourteen 
days.  The  day  and  night  are  also  severally  divided  into 
eight  portions;  of  which  some  are  auspicious,  others 
the  reverse ;  on  those  which  are  unfavorable,  no  under- 
taking whatsoever  is  to  be  commenced. 

But  the  most  tremendous  conjunction  is  the  poosh^ 
kura  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the  heavens  had  concentrated 
all  their  malignity  on  this  single  point  of  time.  If  either 
the  second,  the  seventh,  or  the  twelfth  lunar  day,  hap^' 
pen  to  fall  on  a  Sunday,  a  Saturday,  or  a  Tuesday,  and 
either  of  the  six  particular  lunar  mansions  be  conjoined 
with  them,  and  any  one  die  on  that  day,  the  very  trees 
in  his  ground  will  perish;  the  whole  village  becomee 
infected.  An  act  of  propitiation  must  immediately  be 
performed,  and  as  all  the  corses  which  are  averted,  are 
believed  to  fall  on  the  propitiating  priest  and  on  the 
froond  which  is  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,  few  brahmaiae 
can  be  found  who  will  venture  to  perform  it,  and  it  is 
never  permitted  to  take  place  in  a  village  or  in  any  in- 
habited place.  The  contributors  to  the  worship  leaite 
the  sacrificial  articles  with  the  priest,  who  proceeds  into 
the  fields  to  some  solitary  spot,  and  there,  unseen  bf 
aortal  eye,  for  the  Hindoos  are  too  much  terrified  to 
look  on,  he  performs  those  tremendous  rites  with  fev 
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and  trembling.*  If  a  child  should  be  born  under  tU^ 
most  malignant  conjanction^  it  is  a  proof  that  it  16  ille^^^ 
gitimate.  The  justice  of  this  enactment  to  the  poor  mo^ 
ther,  needs  no  comment.  It  on^ht  however  to  be  added» 
that  there  are  counteracting  conjunctions,  friendly  ta 
the  interests  of  the  female,  bat  if  they  be  net  sufficient 
to  master  the  malignity  of  the  Poosktnra  conjunetion^ 
<the  proof  of  adultery  is  complete. 

Then  follow  the  days  of  the  week,  of  the  moon,  and 
of  the  lunar  mansions,  on  which  it  may  be  proper  t# 
iiame  a  child  ;  also  the  proper  days  for  nndertaking 
journies  toxvards  the  different  quarters.  But  the  reader 
^'ill  be  sufficiently  satisfied  with  this  specimen  of  tti^ 
work,  and  will  not  require  any  farther  particulars  to  eiw 
able  him  to  estimate  its  character. 
•  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  printed  alma<» 
Hacks  have  been  in  circulation ;  their  intrinsic  value  con- 
sists in  the  exactness  with  which  they  give  the  daily 
progress  of  the  five  heavenly  conjunctions,  the  basis  of 
all  astrological  science  and  utility ;  their  extrinsic  value 
in  whatever  the  compiler  may  add  to  attract  atten- 
tion among  a  people  so  fond  of  looking  into  the  future. 
Their  calculations  are  however,  often  erroneous  and 
sometimes  dangerous.  About  three  months  since,  it  was 
found  that  some  of  them  had  fixed  the  eleventh  of  the 
moon  a  day  too  early.  Now  it  is  forbidden  under  tbe 
'most  tremendous  of  penalties,  (loss  of  caste)  for  any  Hin* 
doo  widow  of  a  brahmtin  to  partake  of  food  on  the 
eleventh  or  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  moon.  Our  astra- 
logical  preceptor  discovered  the  error  in  time 'to  safe 

*  While  we  were  writing  tbi«  article  a  woman  died  nndtr  (his  dreadfo)  con- 
jonetioii  at  Chafiini ;  a  sobseription  was  immediatHy  opebcd  to  defrtj  the  is« 
pense  of  tbe  sacrifice.     One  Bbo2aoatb«  perfonntd  thk  monAe^  •  few  jbv*  tgo 
•t  tbe  eamcAt  solicitation  of  tbe  Raja  of  Krisbnaowg^,  and  it  was  remarked,  (witli. 
wbst  degree  of  truth  we  cannot  sajr,)  that  bis  famirj  soon  became  eXlinot.   ^    '  ^ 
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tkt  cfuite^f  all  ttie  widows  in  the  families  of  his  clients^ 
But  a  great  maUitude  fell  into  the  error,  and  had  not 
ihetransgveasors  been  nnmeronS)  the  caste  and  the  honor 
of  many,  would  on  that  day  ba^e  been  lost ;  bat  wbea 
4be  pablic  sins,  who  is  to  condemn  it? 

The  printed  Almanacks  have  considerably  injured 
ibe  trade  of  the  Divttjna  brahmuns,   who  formerly  -co* 
pied  and  sold  tiiem  for  a  livelihood.    Their  maniiscript 
-calendars,  though  vended  at  the  small  sum  of  two  annas, 
^re  so  meagre,  that  many  are  reconciled  to  the  payment 
-ota,  rupee  for  the  printed  alsianack,  in  consequence  of 
•its  more  copious  information.       These  Divujnas  are 
the  established  order  of  astrologers^,  who  travel  about  the 
country,  to  spread  intelligence  of  the  exact  position 
of  the  £ve  conjunctions,  and  of  the  aspects  of  the  stars 
on  public  or  individual <?oncerns.  They  move  out  to  their 
<daily  vocation,  with  an  almanack  wrapped  in  a  cloth 
«nder  the  arm  4  this  is  the  badge  of  their  profession, 
and  their  passport  to  the  most  sacred  privacy  of  a  Hin- 
•doo  family,  the  apartment  of  the  women.  Arrived  at  the 
•door  of  a  house,  the  astrologer  invoking  the  sun,  the 
patron  of  his  tribe*  pronounces  a  sacred  text,  and  the 
•five  heavenly  conjunctions  of  that  day,  for  the  hearing 
of  which  the^hastvas  have  promised  a  splendid  reward^ 
the  destruction  of  bad  dreams,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
increase  of  days,  of  wisdom,  good  fortune,  and  happi- 
ness.   He  receives  a  few  grains  of  rice  for  his  atten-* 
tion,  gives  his  benison  and  departs.  The  most  niggard** 
ly  native,  from  whose  door  the  poor  and  even  the  brah* 
sums  depart  empty  away,  never  refuses  bis  contribntioii 
4>f  rice  to  the  astrolo<;er.      Sometimes  he  may  succeed 
in  persuading  the  master  of  the  house  that  some  planet 
regards  him  with  a  malignant  aspect,and  thata  few  annas 
^m  enable  him  (the  astrologer^  to  propitiate  it;  or.a 
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child  may  be  ill  and  the  women  may  be  desirom  of  bKnri 
ing  what  planet  has  caased  it,  and  how  its  sinister  in* 
flaence  may  be  averted ;  this  will  add  a  little  more  to 
bis  gains.  And  in  fact  when  Hindoo  women  have  once 
got  the  minister  of  fate  among  them,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  questions  they  have  to  ask,  teaching  their  own  future 
fortune,  and  that  of  their  relatives^  The  prophecies  of 
the  astrologer  are  received  with  unwavering  confidence^ 
and  his  promises  to  avert  misfortune  and  calm  the 
heavenly  bodies,  are  very  thankfully  rewarded.  Recog- 
nized as  an  astrologer  by  his  almanack,  he  is  per- 
haps accosted  by  some  simpleton,  who  is  desirous 
of  knowhig  how  the  planets  stand  with  regard  to  himself* 
The  interpreter  of  that  book  whose  letters  are  the  stars, 
unpacks  bis  almanack,  requires  the  initial  of  his  name, 
and  gives  a  judgement,  but  always  with  a  gentle  inclina- 
tion to  his  own  interest,  for  on  such  an  occasion,  some 
planet  is  indubitably  in  a  wrong  house,  and  must  be  wor- 
shipped ;  the  astrologer  offers  his  services,  and  pockets 
the  money.  Thus  do  the  Divtijnas,  the  astrological 
tribe  of  Bengal,  live  upon  the  ignorance  and  credulity 
of  the  people.  They  are  rarely  skilled  in  Simgskrt ta,  and 
the  greater  numberof  them  are  but  indifferently  acquaint, 
ed  with^he  principles  of  their  own  science ;  the  little  ' 
knowledge  they  possess  of  it  is  derived  from  the  aid  of 
some  more  learned  brother.  Though  they  are  called  brah- 
mtms  and  wear  the  sacred  thread,  they  are  not  admitted 
into  the  society  of  the  regular  priesthood,  who  cannot 
taste  water  which  they  have  touched,  a  privilege  enjoyed 
even  by  a  blacksmith.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  there 
is  seldom  a  cluster  of  villages  without  several  families 
of  astrologers,  who  share  the  duties  among  themselves. 
The  natives  of  Bengal  are  wholly  infatuated  with 
astrology.         The  Uindoo  religion  having  deprived  Iho 
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Supreme  Being,  the  Eternal  Brtfrnhd,  of  all  power  ia 
beaven  or  on  earth,  and  declared  that  he  condestenAl 
not  to  interest  himself  in  mortal  affairs,  the  stars  and  pla^^ 
nets  have  sncceeded  to  his  throne,  and  to  the  homage 
isvhich  belongs  to  it.  No  undertaking  of  any  moment 
is  ever  commenced  without  a.scertaining  the  dispositioil 
of  the  planets,  and  greater  efforts  are  made  to  propitiato 
them,  than  to  avert  the  wrath  of  Ahnighty  God.  Other  na** 
tlons  have  hel-etofore  carried  their  researches  into  the  fa* 
ture*  Bhodiginns  reports  that,  for  the  prevention  of  trea« 
son,  there  was  no  one  born  within  the  kingdom  of  Ejfypt^ 
whose  nativity  was  not  brought  to  the  king  to  be  jadged 
pn.  The  Chaldeans,  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  Romans 
endeavored  to  regulate  state  affairs  by  the  supposed  ii^u- 
ence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  by  other  means  of  prog-* 
postication.  All  nations  have  in  fact  been  more  or  less  in^ 
fected  with  the  mania  of  astrology ;  but  in  no  country  has  it 
ever  obtained  such  general  currency  or  entered  so  minute^ 
ly  into  the  private  and  domestic  affairs  of  each  individuals^ 
as  in  India.  Acts  of  religious  merit  may-very  naturally  be 
supposed  to  derive  additional  value  from  the  auspicious^ 
pess  of  the  time ;  but  here  astrology  is  applied  to  the  most 
(rivial  concerns  of  life,  the  naming  of  a  child,  the  com* 
mencement  of  a  private  journey,  an  interview  with  a 
friend  or  a  master.  It  not  only  interferes  with  almost 
every  duty,  but  pervades  all  ranks  of  society^  and  th# 
most  learned  pundit,  is  equally  under  the  influence  of 
its  spell,  with  the  most  illiterate  peasant. 

Astrological  judgements  are  both  general  and  inditi« 
dual ;  they  either  predict  general  blessings  or  disasters-, 
and  render  particular  portions  of  time  auspicious  or  the 
jreverse  to  all ;  or  they  give  indications  ol'events  according 
to  the  horobcope  of  each  iudividual.  An  almanack  may 
ffford  thisseperal  iniormation,  but  it  qui  give  no  judge* 

VoulV.  A»       ^ 
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Bsent  of  any  great  valae  in  private  case.*^ ;  for  i;i  bile  ererf 
man  is  subject  to  tbe  g^eneral  influence  of  tbe  stars,  tho 
4Mparate  actions  of  bis  own  private  life  are  under  the 
(uidance  of  his  own  horoscope ;  and  it  is  from  the  posi* 
tion  of  the  stars  at  bis  natal  hour  and  tbeir  subsequent 
progression^  that  Uis  course  of  action  is  to  be  regulated. 
And  who  would  venture  to  perform  any  action  in  tbe 
dark,  if  be  possess  the  means  of  purchasing  tbe  prog- 
nostications of  the  astrologer?  The  pooV  are  obliged 
io  carry  forward  the  general  system  of  life,  without  tbitf 
knowledge,  and  to  content  themselves  "with  tbe  general 
judgements  of  the  stars.  No  record  iskeptof  tbe  hour 
of  their  nativity  ;  and  astrology  Wng  an  exact  science^ 
errs  when  the  preliminary  information  it  demands,  is 
dubious*  Should  an  astrologer  attempt  to  discover  the 
precise  aspect 'Of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  their  destinies, 
he  must  necessarily  give  a  vague  and  uncertain  judge* 
ment  Lest  however  tbe  benefit  of  their  practice  should 
|)o  lost  to  the  sacred  tribe,  tbe  wise  men  of  the  east  bave 
discreetly  ordained  the  qalculation  by  means  of  the  im« 
tials  of  names,  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  page,  wbich  af- 
fords the  nearest  approach  to  certainty.  But  the  great 
events  of  life,  such  as  marriages,  the  feeding  of  the  child 
for  the  first  time  with  rice,  the  first  tonsure,  are  notunin* 
flaenced  by  tbe  motions  of  the  planets,  in  the  famiKes 
^ven  of  the  poorest;  for  on  these  occasions,  some  mem* 
ber  of  -the  family  proceeds  with  a  few  beetle-nuts  and  a 
quantity  of  pauu  as  an  offering  to  some  neighbouring^  as- 
trologer  in  order  toascertaintbe  most  auspicioUri  season 
for  their  accomplishment;  and  io  satisfy  the  curiosity 
and  tbe -conscience  of  tbe  family. 

But  tho  astrologers  are  naturally  most  anxious  res- 
pecting the  movements  of  the  planets  where  they  are 
apLOdt  mouiliceatly  rewarded.    A  poor  man  may  erect  m 
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iliatched  shed  without  attracting'  their  attention,  bat 
if  a  man  vfish  to  raise  a  brick  house,  the  astrologer  will 
quickly  discover  him,  and  offer  to  calcutate  the  most  aus* 
picious  day  for  laying  the  foundation,  and  for  entering  ool 
possession.  A  rich  man  has  many  friends,  but  none  so 
anxious  foi"  his  welfare  as  the  astrologer.  The  opulent 
retain  an  astrologer  as  they  retain  a  physician,  and  ha 
is  deemed  as  necessary  as  the  famify  spiritual  guide; 
the  one  prescribes  for  futurity,  the  other  for  the  present 
life.  For  the  family  which  employs  him,  he  cafou* 
Isites  the  most  favorable  hour  for  the  performance 
of  the  innumerable  rites  which  the  Hindoo  religion  en* 
joins.  All  important  secular  movements  are  likewise 
under  his  regulation  as  to  the  best  time  for  commencing 
them.  He  must  be  a  man  of  approved  fidelity  ;  for  the 
most  important  records  are  in  his  charge  ;  the  boro* 
scopes  of  the  family.  He  possesses  the  book  of  fate  ; 
before  him  is  unfolded,  the  destiny  of  each  individual 
member  of  the  family ;  he  not  only  ^^  foresees  all  natural 
mutations  and  accidents,  but  has  power  to  prevent  and 
save/'  He  is  therefore  required'  to  be  ever  on  the 
watch  for  the  welfare  of  the  fanrily,  perpetually  to  con- 
sult the  progression  and  aspects  of  the  planets,  and'  to 
give  timely  intimation  of  every  approaching  cahtmity. 
On  the  birth  of  a  child,  he  is  to  form  its  horoscopp,  kad 
enrol  it  among  the  family  archives.  After  having  ascer* 
tained  the  five  conjunctions  of  the  hour  of  nativity,  he 
forms  his  figure  of  the  heavens,  and' proceeds  according 
to  the  precepts  of  the  science,  to  ascertain  the  different 
aspects  of  the  planets  in  the  different  houses,  and^  to 
calculate  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  their  auxilia- 
ries, and  counteractions,  and  throujjh  the^se  calculati* 
Qus  to  draw  from  the  womb  of  futurity,  the  progressiva 
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destiny  of  the  infant.  This  is  called,  a  Koostee ;  and 
cannot  be  better  described  perhaps  than  in  the  language 
which  John  Calyin  uses  respecting  the  astrologers  of 
(lis  day.  **  For  all  astrologers  who  fal.sely  usurp  that 
Iiame  to  themselves^  I  say,  those  knaves,  vrho  for  their 
impostures  pretend  the  name  of  Judiciacy  or  Judicial  As-* 
frohgy,  do  conclude  that  a  judgement  or  determination 
pr  prognostic,  touching  the  life  ofman,  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  horoscope  ;  as  if  both  fordines  depended  on  the 
stars.  If  therefore  any  man  be  born  at  this  hour,  ac- 
cording to  their  opinion^  that  condition  shall  abide 
him  ;  so  together,  they  feign  a  fate,  to  wit,  some  neces- 
sity which  may  hold  a  man  bound  to  the  rule  of  thesun^ 
inoon,and  stars.  For  one  bom  when  the  sun  was  in  the 
itail  of  such  a  sign,  or  when  it  was  in  the  head  of  ano« 
ther,  this  nativity  portends  such  or  such  a  fortune  ; 
this  man  shall  be  of  a  short  life,  the  other  of  a  longer  ;at 
length  they  also  gather  to  themselves  more  boldness^ 
aiid  will  pronounce  concerning  every  day,  such  an  event 
waits  upon  this  expedition,  &c.  So  therefore  they  divine 
the  whole  life  ofman  and  each  single  action/'  For  thus 
divining  the  life  ofman,  the  astrologer  receives*  twenty^ 
thirty,  and  sometimes  fiCty  rupees.  The  number  of  inaus- 
picious days,  and  sinister  aspects,is  not  of  course  small  ; 
mud  they  all  require  propitiation  ;  worship  to  the  gods 
fji6  planets  and  gifts  to  brahmtins. 

Perhaps,  the  boldest  adventure  of  the  astrologer  is, 
his  determining  the  length  of  the  infant's  life;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  it  is  fixed  by  him.  Wisely  consulting  his 
own  interest,  he  seldom  fixes  the  duration  of  the  in^ 
fant*s  life  under  fifty  years  ;  the  gratification  of  the  pa- 
rents being  the  chief  object  in  view,  the  interpreter  of  the 
^tars,  naturally  supposes  that  his  own  reward  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  life  of  the  child.  Perhaps  there  is 
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fto  Indian  astrologer  so  honest  as  to  say  with  William 
Lilly  'Ubose  appearances  argue  no  long  life^it  were  there* 
fore  vain  to  frame  long  directions  upon  that  nativity/' 
The  inrant  to  whom  so  long  a  life  has  been  promised^ 
often  dies  a  babe ;  not  one  in  ten  attains  the  predicted 
period  of  life ;  but  the  veracity  of  the  astrologer  an4 
the  truth  of  the  science  remain  unshaken.  The  death 
of  an  infant  un^er  such  circumstances^  is  like  the  sud-» 
den  extinction  of  a  lamp  by  a  gust  of  wind  when  therf 
was  oil  enough  in  it  to  have  burnt  for  several  hours* 
The  parents^  so  far  from  being  staggered,  attribute  the 
omission  of  all  mention  respecting  the  child's  death  in 
the  roll  of  destiny,  to  the  urbanity  or  consideration  of 
the  humane  astrologer,  who  was  too  compassionate  to 
disclose  the  dark  lines  of  futurity  and  rend  the  parents^ 
heart  by  the  anticipation  of  distress. 

It  is  impossible  that  these  astrological  prediction^ 
should  not  err  very  egregiously,  for  vain  are  all  tb« 
efforts  of  man  to  dive  into  the  future.  But  the  star  gaX'^ 
ers  have  ways  and  means  of  preserving  their  credit ; — the 
staff  on  which  they  rest  with  the  greatest  confldence^ 
in  the  hour  of  adversity,  when  the  event  has  falsified 
their  predictions,  is,  the  deficiency  of  information*  The 
correctness  of  all  prognostications,  depends  on  the  exr 
actness  of  the  horoscope ;  and  on  the  record  of  th^ 
precise  time  when  the  child  springs  into  birth  ;  ap 
error  of  two  minutes  may  place  bis  horoscope  in  a 
different  position,  and  give  a  totally  different  complexi* 
on  to  his  destiny.  The  failure  of  their  prediction$ 
is  therefore  laid  to  the<;harge  of  incorrect  informatioik. 
"When  the  prediction  is  realized  by  the  event,  the  science 
rises  in  reputation,  and  so  eager  is  man  to  know  thai 
which  is  concealed  from  him,  that  one  verification  is 
4Hifficieat  to  cover  ten  ftuluies.  The  astrologer  is  always 
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fiafe^  for  nothing  can  persuade  a  Hindoo  that  this  most 
beavenly  tend  divine  science  of  the  star.s  is  everrallacU 
ous.  The  nephew  of  a  wealthy  native  lately  died  at  th© 
age  of  two  years,  to  whom  the  astrologers  had  assigned 
more  than  fifty.  While  the  child's  lifehnng  in  suspense, 
the  nncle,  turning  in  a  large  assembly  to  his  wise 
friend,  asked  him,  when  the  child  would  begin  to  amend  ; 
and  he,  after  a  little  deliberation,  fixed  some  time  the 
next  day  for  the  abatement  of  the  disease.  At  that 
very  bdnr  the  infant  died ;  yet  within  a  week,  on  the 
occasion  of  another  birth  in  the  family,  tiiis  very  astro- 
loger was  invited  to  settle  its  horoscopes  and  to  pre- 
dict the  future  course  of  its  Iife»  Thus  does  the  science 
survive  the  most  desperate  accidents,  and  the  astrolo- 
ger retain  his  gains,  where  one  might  fancy  his  reputa^ 
tion  would  be  completely  wrecked.  The  flatterers  who 
surround  a  rich  man,  and  profit  by  his  credulity,  re- 
present to  him  when  any  pacification  of  the  stars  had 
failed  of  its  effect,  that  there  is  little  room  for  despon- 
dency, since  the  acts  of  worship  he  has  performed,  can 
never  be  lost,  but  must  continue  to  swell  his  treasure 
of  merit. 

K'umerous  are  the  occasions  on  which  a  wealthy  fa-^ 
mily  needs  the  aid  of  the  astrologer.  Every  year  has  its 
unlucky  days  in  which  the  planets  must  be  appeased^ 
that  the  current  of  events  may  flow  smoothly ;  every  fa* 
snily  movement  requires  a  new  calculation.  Astrologers 
are  always  disposed  to  magnify  their  office  ;  they  will 
tell  yon,  that  the  astrologer  must  be  highly  confidential; 
that  into  the  hands  of  any  man  of  equivocal  reputatioa 
it  would  be  unwise  to  comipit  those  records  of  the  family 
upon  which  its  fortunes  depend.  He  is  not  indeed  under 
an  oath;  for  the  Hindoo  religion,  though  it  has  a  whole  vo* 
lume  on  the  most  efficient  mode  of  cursing  anenemyiEb* 
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liors  swearing;  but  he  is  considered  under  a  solemn  obli- 
gation never  to  disclose  the  horoscopes  of  the  family. 
"Without  this  knowledge^  there  can  be  no  calculation  of 
the  progress  of  the  heavenly  bodies^  and  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  precise  position  and  aspect  of  the 
planets  at  any  given  time  ;  and  without  this  knovdedge^ 
it  is  impossible  to  perform  the  six  mysterious  and  dia^ 
bolical  acts,  by  which  an  enemy  may  be  injured  and 
destroyed.  Astrologers  will  tell  you  of  the  high  impor- 
tance attached  to  their  profession  when  two  great  fami- 
lies are  at  Tariancc,  and  of  the  care  taken  to  keep  them 
in  good  humour,  and  to  prevent  their  going  over  to  ther 
enemy  with  the  weighty  secret  of  the  nativities. 

The  principles  of  Hindoo  Astrology  are  locked  up  in 
the  Sungskrtta  language.  Indeed  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  considered  necessary  that  the  precepts  of  ^he 
science  should  be  preserved  in  a  language  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  profane  vulgar.  William  Lilly, 
writing  in  the  year  1647,  says,  *'  Some  may  blame  me 
that  I  write  in  the  English  tongue,  yet  I  trust  I  have  of- 
fended no  man,  sith  I  write  in  my  own  language,  and  to 
such  as  speak  as  I  speak."*  The  great  luminaries  of 
the  science  in  this  cotintry,  however,  so  far  from  follow- 
iBg  Lilly's  laudable  practise,  continue  to  deliver  the  de- 
crees of  fate  in  the  language  of  the  gods. 

The  astrological  system  in  use  in  this  country  appears, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to  be  Indian^ 
and  to  constitute  a  part  of  Hindooism.  In  many  particu- 
lars however  it  corresponds  with  the  European  system. 
The  division  of  the  figure  of  heaven  into  twelve  mansi- 
ons toanswcr  to  the  twelve  signs,  would  naturally  havo 
occurred  to  all  wise  men  in  all  countries;  but  the  signilS- 
cations  of  those  mansions,  must  be  in  a  great  measure  if 
not  wholly  arbitrary ;— yet  they  agree  in  both  system#« 
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7%cs6  significations  are  in  fact  the  foundation  of  the  sys^ 
teAyforthe  progression  of  the  planets  can  only  fortify  of 
debilitate  the  signification  of  these  bouses  ;  thus,  in  th« 
nansion  i;vhich  refers  to  wealth  and  honor,  the  configura« 
tion  of  the  planets  can  only  signify  malignity  or  benevo- 
lence as  it  respects  that  accident  of  the  life  of  man. 
The  correspondence  of  these  primary  principles  and 
also  of  many  that  are  in  a  degree  secondary,  such  as,  the 
aspects,  character,  dignities,  conjunctions,  prohibitions^ 
translations,  peregrinations,  frustrations,  and  combusti- 
ons of  the  planets  and  mansions,  in  the  European  and 
Asiatic  systems,  might  possibly  throw  light  on  the  origin 
of  the  science^  in  the  hands  of  a  patient  investigator* 
But  astrology  is  of  itself  a  sufficiently  dark  and  obscure 
Itrt ;  and  its  origin  is  veiled  in  still  greater  obscurity. 

The  most  difficult  portion  of  the  science  is,  the  rec* 
tification  or  verification  of  the  horoscope,  for  '  him  that 
would  judge  upon  the  future  actions  and  contingencies 
depending  upon  the  influence  of  heaven,  it  is  necessa-- 
ry  that  he  have  in  the  first  place,  the  place  of  the  pla** 
pets;  viz.  their  motions,  exactly  calculated,  rectified,  and 
fitted  for  judgement ;  he  must  consider  whether  the  es- 
timated time  given  him,  be  the  true  time  of  birth,  yea 
or  not,  lest  he  be  deceived  either  wholly  in  the  sign  aa« 
cending,  or  by  a  fallacious  and  uncertain  hour  mis^ 
take  many  degrees  thereof,  by  which  error  no  rational 
or  certain  judgement  can  be  given  either  of  the  com- 
plexion, from  constitution,  or  fortune  of  the  native.'' 
Xdlly.  For  solving  this  error,  and  amending  the  time,tho 
lancients  devised  various  ways  and  means,  and  modem 
astrologers  have  invented  others ;  but  they  differ  widely 
from  each  other,  and  the  Hindoo  mode  of  verification 
differa^  fi»un  them  all,  and  when  viewed  in  compariaon 
with  that  of  Hemma^  Ptolamy^  and  LiUy^  appaara  lugh« 
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](y  unscientific.      Few  of  the  Hindoos  enjoy  tbe  val4ja- 
ble  advautage  of  a  watch,  which  saves  so  much  cal- 
culation, and  removes  so  much  anxiety ;  on  a  starless 
and  stormy  ui<;ht  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  true  time 
oi  birth.  The  Hindoo  astrologers  have  therefore  invent* 
.cd  several  schemes  for  obtaining  certainty  in  dubious 
cases,  and  for  a^certainin^p  with  accuracj^the  time  when 
*  the  child  was  separated  from  his  mother's  womb,  and 
received  the  breath  or  ayre  of  this  woild.*     The  astro- 
loger enquires  of  the  attendants,  in  what  quarter  or  di* 
rection  the  chief  door  of  entrance  was  situated,  and  as 
the  mansions  are  triplicately,   oriental  and  occidental^ 
this  may  fix  the  true  time  of  birth  in  one  of  two  proxir 
mate  mansions.     He  likewise  enquires  whether  at  the 
moment  of  parturition,  supposing  it  to  have  occurred 
during  the  night,  the  lamp  was  on  the  floor  or  on  a  pe- 
destal^ or  in  the  hands  of  any  one.    The  mansions  be- 
ing further  characterized  as  stable  or  unstable,  if  the 
lamp  was  in  a  fixed  position,  the  birth  must  be  referred 
to  the  stable  bouse,  and  vice  versa;  but  as  one  mansion 
in  three  is  doubtful ;  that  is  to  say,  one  moiety  partak- 
ing of  the  character  of  its  predecessor,  the  other  of  that 
which  follows,  it  is  only  in  particular  instances  that  this 
calculation  can  give  much  assistance.      To  make  the 
determination  of  the  horoscope  more  certain,  he  enquires 
diligently  how  much  of  the  wick  was  consumed  at  the 
moment  of  birth;  and  the  length  of  the  nnconsumed 
wick,   corresponding  as  it  does  with  some  particular 
qualification  of  the  houses,  assists  him  in  verifying  the 
nativity.    The  heavenly  signs  are  likewise  divided  into 
odd  and  even  ;  if  therefore  the  accoucheuse  were  a  wi-* 
dow,  the  birth  belongs  to  the  odd  sign ;  if  a  wife^  to 
that  which  i^  even«    There  are  other  modes  of  verifica^ 
|ion,  of  a  similar  description,  which  we  need  not  parti^^ 
Vou  iv,  B  b 
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rcolarize,  as  tliese  are  snfficrent  to  stow  the  complexiM 
of  the  Hiodoo  system  of  rectification,  and  how  far  it  is 
liehind  the  European  system,  both  in  precision,  {if  in  so 
ttmbtguous  a  scie&ce  there  can  be  anything  precise,)  and 
In  minuteness. 

The  Koostee,  or  judgement  upon  ti  whole  life,  is  par- 
ticular in  its  details  only  to  the  age  of  about  fifteen  ;  be- 
yond that  period,  it  merely  gives  a  general  idea  of  the 
aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  three  months  toge- 
ther. Without  a  pretty  exact  notice  of  the  period 
of  nativity,  the  Hindoo  astrologers  can  do  but  litde^ 
nrhereas  Lilly  the  last  great  ttstrologer<of  England,  was 
able  to  give  judgement,  throuo^h  means  of  his  speculum, 
^ith  no  other  data  than  a  few  accidents  which  had  oc- 
curred in  afttr  life,  ^e  says,  that  he  fix^d  the  horos- 
cope of  a  merchant,  on  being  informed  of  the  following 
accidents  ;  that  he  came  to  be  a  master  of  qualify  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  and  seven  months,  that  he  took  a  journey 
beyond  sea  of  great  concernment,  at  twenty  and  fouf 
inbnths ;  six  months  after,  ivas  sick  of  a  burning  fever, 
iand  had  another  fever  with  much  melancholy  and  scur- 
vy at  twenty*  four  and  eleven  months.  Few  Hindoo  as- 
trologers would  venture  so  far  out  of  soundings. 

But  what  is  wanting  in  the  Hindoo  scheme  of  astro- 
logy, is  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source,  from  the  Arabic 
Many  of  the  astrologers  in  this  country  are  in  the  habit 
of  calculating  for  rich  natives  for  about  five  rupees,  a 
Bursa  phuly  or  judgement  of  the  aspect  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  on  their  destiny  for  a  whole  year.  This  is 
inuch  more  copious  in  its  detail  than  the  Hindoo  judge- 
Inent  for  the  term  of  a  whole  life,  but  the  calculations, 
the  terms,  and  in  fact  the  whole  system,  is  of  Moo.<ooI- 
Inan  origin.  The  terms  which  denote  a  malignant  or 
tenevolent  influence^  are  Arabic ;  and  as  it  would  bo 
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gftcrilegions  to  perform  any  act  of  propttiatioii  t^tho- 
powers  of  a  strange  superstition^  Sungskittir  terms  havt^ 
lieen  substituted  in  their  stead.  The  reader  may  for^a. 
some  idea  of  tlie  aridity  of  the  natives  to  pry  into  fata^ 
lity,  when  they  sanction  a  measure  so  repugnant  toeve^ 
vy  notion  of  Hindoapropriety^^as^the  adoption,  of  M«o» 
sodman  usages^. 

Between  the  astrology  of  rndia,  and  that  in  TO^d- 
among  other  nations^  whatever  liarmooy  there  may  exisf 
in  theory^  there  is  this  essential  difference  in  practice^ 
that  here  astrology  is  made  a  part  of  religion,  tn 
^ery  other  country,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  curiosity  and 
liefriends  only  the  star-gaaer ;  hereitbeneits  the  whold> 
body  of  the  priesthood.  The  brahmtms,  who  have  ueg^ 
lected  no  opportunity  ef  advancing:  the  interest  ef 
tbeir  own  tribe,  improving  on  the  original  scheme  of 
astrological  prognostications,,  have  declared  that  tho 
stars  may  be  propitiated  by  acts  of  religious  worships 
^  hich  none  but  they  can  perform)  and  by  gifts  to  tho 
twice-born..  The  object  of  the  Hindoo  in  consulting  thd 
motions  and  aspects  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  therefore^. 
is  not  the  simple  gratification  of  curiosity,  but  a  desire 
to  smooth  his  passage  through  life  by  removing  sinister 
influences  on  high..  Thus  ttie  Hindoo  religion,— a  father 
towards  its  ministers, — a  step-father  towards  the  flocki 
kas  totally  altered  the  nature  and  object  of  the  science^ 
and  taking  advantage  of  tiie  naturafinquisitiveness  of 
mankind,  has  erected  upon  a  scheme  of  celestial  calcu^ 
lations,  a  most  extensive  scheme  of  priestly  gain. 

It  has  been  charged  on  the  European  astrologers  that 
their  system  is  at  variance  witb  the  notion  of  a  parttcu^ 
|ar  providence ;  at  whichWiiliam  Ramsay  the  astrologer^, 
inras  highly  indignant,  and  maintained  that  the  decree 
o(  iko  Bacaran  Council, ''  Si  quis  animas  et  corpora  bo^ 
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mana  fatalibns  stellis  credit  astringt^  sicat  pagani^  et 
Pri^cillianQS  dixerunt^  anathema  sit/'  laas  not  pointed 
against  the  art^  but  against  its  abuse,  against  those  who 
give  that  to  it,  which  properly  belongs  to  God.  the  creator 
of  these  heavenly  bodies,  into  this  great  error,  how- 
ever, Hindoo  astrologers  have/atally  fallen.  It  is  suf- 
ficiently preposterous  to  maintain,  as  the  Europeaa 
astrologers  do,  that  ''there  is  nothing  appertaining  to 
tthe  life  of  man  in  this  world,  which  in  one  way  or  other 
hath  not  relation  to  one  of  the  twelve  hoases  of  heaven  ;'' 
bat  to  pay  adoration  to  the  host  of  heaven,  to  avert 
Siisfortune  or  to  extract  from  them  a  benevolent  aspect^ 
cannot  bat  weaken,  even  if  it  do  i^et  abrogate*  every 
notion  of  a  superintending  providence.  The  act  of  wor* 
^ip  is  not  addressed  to  God,  the  governor  of  the  uni* 
verse,  but  to  the  planets  as  though  the  destiny  of  each 
individual  were  under  their  guidance.  And  yet  as  far 
as  we  have  been,  able  to  learn,  the  original  works  oa 
II^ldoo  astrology  expressly  declare,  that  they  are  not  the 
causes  ;  but  only  the  signs  of  future  events.  The  Hin* 
does  do  not  appear  to  have  ventured  even  as  far  as  Bur- 
ton, who  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  says,  ''  If 
any  man  shall  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must  answer,  they 
do  incline  but  not  compel ;  no  necessity  at  all,  (aguni 
noncogunt)  and  so  gently  incline  that  a  man  of  sense 
may  resist  them.  They  rule  us  ;  but  God  rules  them.'* 
Vol.  i.  p.  82,  tenth  Ed.  Why  they  should  be  propi^ 
tiated,  if  they  are  as  powerless  as  the  signs  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Rowland's,  we  should  never  have 
]l>een  able  to  divine  without  the  explanation  of  our  pnn« 
dit.  All  the  accidents  of  this  present  life  are  the  na» 
tnral  result  and  consequence .  of  actions  performed 
in  a  former  birth;  the  planets  which  in  their  revolu- 
tions indicate  these  accidents  to  men,  are  to  be  ro^^ 
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garded  as  the  representattyes  of  those  acts  whether 
good  or  evil,  and  io  this  capacity  may  be  worship^ 
ped  with  confidence.  To  propitiate  a  planet  with  the 
liew  et*  averling  the  conseauences  of  actions  perform^' 
ed  an  age  before,  that  planet  havino^  no-  necessary 
connection  with  those  transgressions,  appears  absurd  in 
the  eye  of  reason,  bat  it  is  satisfactorily  explained 
to  the  conscience  of  the  Hindoos ;  for  do  not  the  shas- 
tros  ordain,  that  in  case  of  killing  either  a  man  or  a 
cow,  the  sin  may  be  expiated  by  a  large  gift  to  a  brah*^ 
nifcn,  thongh  he  were  totally  nnconnected  with  either  of 
the  injured  parties  ?  Upon  this  sophistry  is  the  doc-^ 
trine  of  propitiation  defended.  It  is  exclusively  of 
Hindoo  origin ;  even  the  Burmese,  equally  infected 
as  the  natives  of  this  country  with  the  mania  of  astrolo-* 
gy,  have  no  idea  of  pacifying  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
among  the  Moosoolman. astrologers,  it  is  equally  un-^ 
known. 

Thus  do  the  planets  indicate  the  progression  of  haman 
affairs,  and  thus  does  the  wise  and  diligent  astrologer 
draw  from  the  many-leaved  book  of  heaven, '  the  event 
of  future  contingencies'  and  the  means  of  draining  the 
purse  of  the  poor  credulous  Hindoo.  Thus  according 
to  the  Hindoos  do  the  heavenly  bodies  fnlAl  most  em*' 
phatically  the  great  object  of  iheir  creation,  for  all  things 
exist  for  and  on  account  of  the  brahmnns.*  They  (the 
brahmtins}are  the  true  lords  of  the  ascendant;  however 
mopropitious  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  planets  to  the  un*' 
initiated,  on  them  they  always  casta  benevolent  aspect; 
or  rather  the  more  malignant  the  aspect  on  the  quesitor, 
the  more  propitious  the  aspect  to  the  predictor.  To 
tliem astrology  is  without  hyperbole,  "  sacred  astrology, 

*  The  twelre  hoases  are  the  tenements,  let  ont  bj  the  aatrologert  to  simple 
people.- r.iipiofaML 
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divine  m8troIagy>.ibe'art  of  arts^  tiie  scteaoe  of  scienees^ 
bestowing  on  themthe  higtiest  privileges,.pre*eminencefl^ 
and  advantages.!^  The  astrologer^  casting  his  piercing 
•ye  into  the  futnre«,discernaintbe  long  vista  of  years  an 
endless  series  of  malignant  aspects,  and  nnhappy  cnl- 
suoations;  he  beholds  days  and  months  marked  with  de-^ 
selation  and  terror^andagrim  and  frightful  array  of  cala^ 
mities^  which  ean  only  be  averted  by  repeated  acts  of 
worship  and  repeated  gifts  to  brahnuins..  "  And  it  must 
appear  marvellous  even  to  a  reflecting  Hindoo  bow  easi*^ 
Ij  a  planet  is  pacified  by  a  donation  to  these  holy  men  ; 
how  theplanets>  revolving  in  their  distant  spheres  and 
•bedding  such  direful  portents  on  the  family  of  man^ 
should  be  so  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  brab**- 
sums  that  the  most  malignant  aspect  will  change  in  a 
idoment  when  they  are  fed  ;  that  even  Saturn  may  bo 
combust  with  the  Sun>  and  a  gift  to  this  sacred  tribe  shall 
remove  the  dreadful  calamity  which  it  foretells.  The  as« 
trologer  is  master  of  the  fears>  and  consequently  of  the- 
purse  of  his  disciple. 

Acts  of  propitiation  are  as  expensive  as  they  are  re«^ 
pnted  necessary.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  less  expensive  to  employ  a  physician  to-heal 
a  disease  than  an  astrologer  and  brahmvns,  to  avert  it. 
The  completeness  of  the  pacification  depends  of  course- 
en  the  expense,  for  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  planet 
would  be  as  much  gratified^  and  as  kindly  disposed,  if 
•aly  half  a  dozen  brabmims  were  fed»  as  if  five  hundred 
irere.  The  schedule  of  gifts  to  brahraikas.  by  which  each 
planet  is  pacified,  and  renounces  its  malignity,  may  not 
be  displeasing  to  the  reader.  The  Sun  is  to  be  propitiat- 
ed by  the  offer  of  a  cow  ;  the  Moon,  by  that  of  a  conch  ; 
Mars,  by  that  of  a  bull ;  Mercury,  by  gold ;  Jupiter^ 
by  a  piece  of  cloth;  Venus^  by  a  horse  y  Saturn,  by  a 
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black  cow ;  the  ascending:  node,  by  weapons ;  and  the 
descending  node,  by  the  oflfer  of  a  goat  to  brahmuns.  So 
iamply  have  the  wise  men  of  the  East  created  a  provi- 
sion for  themsdves  out  of  the  credality  of  aninfataated 
people. 

Some  wealthy  natives,  to  spare  themselves  the  vex* 
tition  of  repeated  acts  of  propitiation^  propitiate  in  one 
annual  act  all  the  planets  and  heavenly  bodies  which 
bave  any  thing  to  do  with  sublunary  affairs.  They  ^er- 
form  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  the  hosst  of  heaven,  and  feed 
^ve  or  six  hundred  brahnmns  attmce,  by  which  every 
malignant  aspect  is  removed ;  and  the  entrance  of  ih- 
auspicious  planets  into  the  different  chambers  which 
Tepresent  the  differ^t  accidents  of  life,  is  rendered 
harmless.  A  wealthy  native  in  our  neighbourhood  ex^ 
pends  two  thousand  rupees  annually  on  these  occasions. 

The  science  ^f  Astronomy  is  in  Bengal,  entirely  fsnib^ 
servient  to  that  of  Astrology ;  as  it  is  the  latter  only  which 
holds  out  any  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  students^ 
it  is  eagerly  pursued,  to  the  almost  total  neglect  of  die 
nobler  science.  There  is  no  astronomical  school  it 
bengal ;  the  number  of  pnndits  who  pursue  the  stndy 
of  it  is  inconsiderable,  and  even  among  them  it  is  sta«- 
^ied  for  no  higher  pnrpose  than  torectify  their  astrolo^ 
gical  calculations.  They  appear  most  fully  to  havo 
imbibed  the  opinion  which  was  held  by  one  of  our  Engw 
)ish  Astrologers,  that  Astronomy  was  of  no  utility  but 
|ui  it  gave  aid  to  astrology ;  and  that  to  acquire  the 
liames  and  laws  of  the  stars,  would  be  a  waste  of  timo 
without  understanding  their  language..  Thus  one  of  the 
noblest  sciences  within  the  compass  of  human  pursuits^ 
!s  thoroughly  debased  by  its  unholy  alllanoe  with  a  stit^ 
"fly  which  every  nation  throws  aside,  as  it  makes  pro** 
^ess  in  knowledge  and  civilization ;  and  thus  is  the 
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conotry  deprived  of  all  the  assistance  ^hicb  mathema^ 
ti€al  and  astronomical  pursuits  never  fail  to  bestow. 
There  can  be  no  genuine  progress  in  astronomy,  unless 
it  be  altogether  dissevered  from  the  puerile  art  of  astro- 
logy;  a  very  scanty  share  of  knowledge  is  sufficient  to 
make  one  expert  in  astrological  calculations  :  while 
therefore  the  few  who  study  astronomy,  look  no  higher, 
there  can  be  lUtle  or  no  expectation  of  their  making 
great  progress  in  the  science.  By  this  inelancholy  con^- 
junction,  astronomy,  from  which  we  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  look  for  the  subversion  of  astrology,  becomes 
its  handmaid.;  and  both  unite  to  support  a  system  of  de« 
lusion  and  fraud. 

Jt  would  be  conferring  a  real  boon  on  India,  to  e<c« 
tablish  an  astronomical  class,   the  students  of  which 
.should  possess  every  facility  for  pursuingr  the  track  of 
•our  European   astronomers,   even  in  their  subliroest 
flights.      Such  a  body  of  men,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
"  notice,  and  to  acquire  renown,   and  all  renovm  acquir- 
ed in  the  pursuit  of  genuine  science,  is  so  much  gain  to 
jthe  best  interests  of  society.      They  would  speedily 
i3is8olve  the  meretricious  connection  which  now  snb- 
•sists  between  astronomy  and  astrology,  and  to  the  full 
•extent  of  their  influence,  assist  in  bringing  the  latter  into 
•contempt.       The  numerous  astronomical  errors  of  the 
^hastras  they  would  detect,  and  undoubtedly  oppose; 
Astronomy  would  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
lories,  be  pursued  for  a  high  and  noble  purpose,  and  in- 
steiad  of  being  made  the  instrument  of  fraud  and  delu- 
sion, instead  of  being  pressed  into  the  service  of  astro- 
logy and  idolatry,  gradually  dissipate  the  errors  which 
it  has  been  made  to  sanction^  and  ennoble  the  native 
mind. 
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^RT.  III. — On  the  indifference  and  apathy  manifested 
by  Britain  relative  to  the  cfffairs  qf  India. 

It  has  been  often  observed  that  the  present  connect 
Von  of  India  with  Britain,  forms  one  of  the  most  ex-? 
Vaordinary  events  recorded  either  in  modem  or  ancient 
history.  This  observation  is  perfectly  correct  That  aa 
island  four  thousand  miles  distant  by  the  nearest  route^ 
and  whose  inhabitants  have  generally  to  pass  through 
a  space  of  nearly  fifteen  thousand  miles  before  they 
reach  the  shores  of  India,  should,  in  about  sixty  years, 
subject  an  empire  containing  at  least  four  times  the 
pnmber  of  its  own  inhabitants ;  and  this  almost  without 
-effort,  and  certainly  without  any  settled  design  on  the  part 
of  its  government,  is  a  fact  which  has  no  parallel  in 
•the  history  of  mankind  for  the  last  two  thousand  years* 
If  we  consider  the  number  of  inhabitants  subjugate^, 
together  with  the  distance  of  the.  conquerors  from  the 
vanquished,  the  conquest  of  South  America  by  Spaii^f 
bears  no  proportion  to  that  of  India  by  Britain,  At  the 
utmost  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  countries  conquered  in  South  America  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  exceeded  thirty  mil- 
lions ;  they  might  not  indeed  exceed  twenty ;  while  the 
number  in  India  who  at  the  present  time  are  under  Bri- 
tish sway,  are  generally  estimated  at  Eighty  Millions. 

In  another  point  of  view  the  disparity  is  immense.  If 
^we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  given  us  relative  to  the 
conquest  of  South  America,  the  whole  of  the  conquest 
.  of  India  by  Britain,  cost  fewer  lives  than  were  destroy- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  in  a  single  year; 
and  every  Briton  has  a  right  to  rejoice  when  he  recol- 
lects, that  never  since  conquest  began  to  desolate  th$» 
Vol.  IV.  Co 
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^artb^  was  a  conquest  of  that  extent  realized  with  so  WU 
tie  effasion  of  baman  bloody  as  tbatof  India  by  Britaui« 

If  we  furtber  revert  to  the  conquests  of  Mahometan* 
ism  in  its  first  ages,  we  shall  find  nothing  which,  if  all 
circumstances  be  considered,  will  bear  a  comparisoQ 
with  Britain's  conquest  of  India.  It  is  true  that  after 
subjogaiihg  the  various  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  Caliphs 
proceeded  to  Syria,  to  Persia,  to  Egypt,  and  that  they 
subjugated  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor.  -But  it  must  bo 
recoRected,  that  these  conquests  employed  them  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  that  the  Greek  Empire  was  not 
subdued  until  the  ninth  century  after  the  Prophet'a 
decease.  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Persia  and  Egypt, 
scarcely  possessed  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants,  how* 
ever ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  at  this  day  the  Empire  of 
Islamism  throughout  the  world,  scarcely  contains  a  num- 
ber of  persons  equal  to  those  over  whom  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  extends  his  sway. 

We  may  further  recur  to  Rome,  and  fearlessly  de- 
mand whether  she  with  her  legions  and  her  heroes, 
one  of  whom  could  write.  Vent,  vidi,  vki,  ever  Equalled 
in  her  conquests  the  rapidity  with  which  the  various 
countries  of  India  have  been  subjected  to  Britain.  Wo 
allow  that  after  successfully  combating  for  five  hundred 
years  with  the  various  states  of  Italy,  she  in  a  short 
space  after  the  second  Punic  war,  added  Syria  to  Car- 
thage,  and  Macedon  to  Syria.  Nay  we  may  add  that 
Greece  really  became  her  prey;  for  the  specious  freedom 
proclaimed  to  Greece  by  Flamininas,  only  served  ta 
swellthe  triumphs  of  that  haughty  republic.  Greece  was 

•  as  really  her  slave  as  Italy  itself.      We  pass  over  her 
.  selecting  a  thoasand  of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious 

•  inhabitants  of  Greece  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Polybius,  and  in  reality  condemning  them  to  end  their 
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ietjB  10  Italy  under  the  pretence  of  wnOiDgtlieiii  16 
]plead  dieir  cotintry'&  oaose  before  tiie  tetmte  at  Home  I 
but  we  tsaa  staicely  avoid  aakin^^  what  wolrid  ham'  been 
diooght  of  Britaio,  bad  abe,  amidst  all  the  i^taUid  to 
her  charge  respecting  India^  to  enfeeble  it  coalniaDd- 
ed  a  tboosand  of  its  wiealthiest  and  mast  pow«rftf  in?' 
habitants  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  British  ParU« 
ament^  that  tbey  might  in  reality  die  in  Britain  t  But 
to  retnm  to  the  subject;  Hike  conquest  of  all  these  touft-» 
tries,  with  what  remained  of  Asia  Minor,  occupied 
Rome  a  far  longer  period  than  that  in  which  Proridence 
has  given  India  to  Brilai».  Boi  Syria,  Afiacedon,  an4 
Greece,  did  not  contain  eighty  millions  of  inhabitants. 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  mad  4be  Bii'i 
tons^  far  exceeded  that  number  ;  we  bepto  remind  onr 
tenders  that  it  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  reduetion 
ef  Greece  before  Casisar  completed  bis  partial  conquest 
of  these  countries.  We  say  partial^.for  he  by  m6  means 
completely  subjugated  them,  allbougfa  his  conquests 
are  said  to  have  cost  a  million  of  human  lives  i 

It  is  then  a  fact  that  her  distance  from  India  baioig 
considered,  in  the  esitent  and  the  rapidity  of  her  Indian 
•conquests  Britain  is  without  a  parallel  in  the. bistovy 
of  tbe  last  two  thousand  jbears*  The  Macedoaiaii  con* 
.quest  of  India  and  the  intermediate  countries,  ifeadeem 
tinwortby  of  the  name.  It  was  rather  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken with  tile  view  of  plunder  and  murder,  than  with 
th^  intention  of  holding  these  countries  in  qniet  «ml 
peaceable  possession.  As  for  the  expedittoos  of  Semis- 
amis  and  Bacchus  to  India,  we  must  wait  for  more  af- 
evrale  informatfon  before  we  grant  them  ei^  an*exiat- 
ence.  It  is  certain  Aat  if  they  were  ever  ssada^  ibfST 
were  entirely  fruitless  as  to  any  conquest  made  oCJbidiA<^ 
Kor  was  the  conquest  of  India  by  tbe  Jtonsqphnvi 

Co2 
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dynasty  eqaal  in  rapidity  to  that  of  Britain,  nor  scaroe^ 
ly  in  Bxtent.  After  so  many  centuries  bad  elapsed,  how 
little  hold  had  eren  Anrangzeeb  himself  on  the  fertile  and 
popnlons  provinces  in  the  South  of  India !  They  were 
never  in  that  qoiet  and  tranquil  state  of  subjection  to 
the  MooOMilnian  power  in  which  they  have  been  for  so 
many  years  to  Britain.  It  was  indeed  in  the  most  pros* 
perous  years  of  Aurangzeeb/  that  the  Mahratta  marau** 
der  SMvagee,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  Hindoo  power; 
iRfhichyhad  not  Providence,  at  the  critical  moment,  called 
in  Britain  to  her  aid,  would  at  the  present  moment,  have 
1>een  enforcing. by  the  sword  throughout  the  whole  of 
India  the  claims  of  Brahmtmism  to  the  obedience  due 
alone  to  Deity.  These  facts  may  to  us  appear  nothing.; 
they  may  even  sink  from  our  view ;  but  when  India 
shall  have  tasted  fully  the  peace,  the  plenty,  the  tran- 
quillity, the  moral  health  and  enjoyment  which  Chris* 
danity  has  in  reserve  for  her,  these  facts  will  appear 
iwonderful  in  the  eyes  of  our  children's  children. 

The  fact  of  Providence's  consigning  India  to  the  guar- 

diancare  of  Britain,  will  appear  still  more  remarkable  if 

'we  take  into  consideration  the  absence  of  design,  we 

had  almost  said  the  absence  of  dstire  respecting  it, 

•which  in  these  sixty  years  has  pervaded  both  the  Cabi* 

net  and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Contrast  witi^ 

Ais  the  intense,  the  incessant  desire  after  foreign  o#a- 

quest  which  actuated  the  Roman  Senate.  and:theMoo<- 

Melman  Caliphs.      With  the  former,  conquest  was  a 

-settled  principle.    For  this,  commerce,  even  of  the  meal 

•profitable  nature,  was  treated  with  sovereign  contempl, 

'«s  totally  unworthy  of  the  Boman  people.  Foreign  coi^ 

>qne8t  every  Boman  of  distinction  was  trained  up 'from 

•Us  earliest  youth  to  regard  as  the  highest  felicity  of  ibe 

i^flater  a^  forming  the  highest  happiness  a  JEU^aiin  mind 
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^eoiild  tojoy.     Among  the  firat'Moosoolmans,  while  the 
^conquest  of  infidels,  who  of  course  incladed  ail  nations 
l>eflide  .themselves,  was  among  the  most  meritorious  of 
all  dnties,  to  be  slain  in  the  attempt  was  the  direct 
iDad  to  the  highest  bliss  of  paradise.       It  is  doubtfa  1, 
fioweyer,  whether  any  British  minister  ever  meditated 
the  conquest  of  India,  or  even  regarded  it  as  an  object 
of  desire.      So  far  (torn  this  being  the  case  indeed,  the 
iWish  has  ever'  been  discouraged  in  the  parliament  of 
:Britain;  and  not  seldom  has  it  been  branded  as  crimi* 
nai.   .  The^  man  who  has  gone  to  India  with  the  design 
-of  extending  there  the  conquests  of  Britain,  has  been 
obliged  to  conceal  his  intentions  with  almost  as  much 
<)are  as  though  he  meditated  designs  against  his  own 
country ;  and  the  man  who  has  most  successfully  fought 
hig  country's  battles  on  the  plains  of  Hindoosthan,  has 
neldom  been  quite  free  from  the  apprehension,  that  his 
character  and  fortune,  if  jnot  his  life,  might  be  the  for- 
feit he  might  have  to  pay  for  thus  daring  to  defend  the 
/dominions  of. his  native  country. 

That  Divine  Providence  should  in  this  manner  have 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  European  islanders  at  so 
*great  a  distance  from  India,  one  of  the  largest  empires 
in  the  world,  almost  against  the  wishes  of  those  at  the 
Jielm  of  affairs,  is  in  itself  a  fact  which  deserves  the 
:MKMt  serious  consideration.  It  is  almost  unparalleled 
in  .the  anaals  of  mankind.  Other  nations  who.have  aim* 
•«!  at  conquest,  as  the  Romans  and  the.  Moosoolmans, 
4ave  Jrteadily  pursued  this  object  from  age  to  age.  Bat 
.in  tUsinftenee  an  Empire  has  been^  we  had  almost  said» 
'Avead  on  a  nation  against  its  own  will ;  an  empire  .too; 
Ingerin  extent  than  was  ever  acquired  in  so  short  a  per 
(siod  by;a,nalion  at  that  distance.  Surely  in  committing 
-to.Britain.tlie  destifties  of  India  in  a  manner  so  totally 
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diffareot  from  ray  thing  teen  in  its  dealings  with  any  Car^ 
mcr  nation,  Oivine  Providence  must  have  bad  in  viam 
desi|{;n8  worthy  of  itself,  and  wbicb^  in  due  time,  it  wiU 
sorely  acciimplish* 

'1  hat  this  vast  coantry,  the  empire  of  the  widely  (a«i» 
ed  Timur,  thus  committed  by  Divine  Provideoce  to  the 
fostemg  care  of  Britain,  should  be  so  little  regarded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  although  it  embraces  the 
richest  provinces  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  indudes  at  least 
four  times  the  mimber  of  inhabitants  found  in  Great 
Britain  itself,  is  a  thing  totally  new  in  the  earth.  it 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  principle 
than  that  which  we  have  now  mentioned,  that  Britaia 
did  not  in  reality  desire  India ;  and  that  although  pro* 
Tidence,  in  the  course  of  events,  has  now  united  its 
destinies  with  her  own,  she  regards  it  rather  as  a  \mt^ 
den,  than  as  an  acquisition  capable  of  creating  delight 

The  existence  of  this  amazing  a^^thy  in  Britaia  res* 
fleeting  India,. however,  unaccountable  as  it  may  aetm^ 
is  a  fact  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  kind  of  prodL 
Mr.  Lushington,  in  his  account  of  the  Religious,  Chari- 
table, and  Benevolent  Institutions  now  in  eperatioa  ip 
Calcutta,  has  justly  remarked  in  his^refieuse  to  that  var 
luable work, that '' unfortunately, ashas been firequen^ 
observed,  so  great  and  unnatural  is  the  apathy  eviaoei 
in  England  with  regard  to  Indian  aiEetirs,  the«gh  ahneat 
every  family  at  home  is  in  some  degree  connected  wilh 
those  sent  forth  firom  her  bosom,  that  the  attempt  tm  eiD- 
cite  some  interest  beyond  the  executive  authorities  lela^ 
tive  to  the  most  important  foreign  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  most  singular  dominion  that  was  ever 
exercised  by  any  nation,  is  nearly  hopeless."  This  4am^ 
cription  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  oae^  and  tha 
Aoihor  of  that  work  with  gfeat  pi^yriety  adds;  ''aino* 
mentary  and  partial  attention  is  indeed  occasionally 
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mised  by  descriptions  respecting  tbe  conduct  of  cons  pi- 
caoaa  indiTidaals, — ^bnt  this  soon  subsides^  a:t1e<^s  tho 
stimulus  of  an  Impeachment  keeps  it  awake>  antil  the 
question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  provokes  perio- 
dical excitation.**    Nor  is  he  too  severe  on  this  **  unoa- 
ttiral  apathy''  when  he  adds  that, ''  an  insurrection  of 
Negroes   in  a  petty  colony  of  the  West  Indies^  woald 
create  a  greater  sensation  in  Bngland  than  the  news  that 
the  British  empire  in  the  east  was  in  imminent  danger/' 
For  this  astonishing  apathy  respecting  the  welfare 
of  India^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  an  adequate 
reason.     We  have  mentioned  the  absence  of  desire  af- 
ter foreign  conquests  as  possibly  forming  one  reason 
for  this  apathy.    This  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  foreign 
conquests  we  cordially  approve.      The  desire  after  fo« 
reign  conquests  wo  condemn  as  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
gaming  in  individuals ;  and  as  a  direct  breach  of  the 
command,  *'  Thott  shalt  not  covet.**      But  this  apathy 
to  the  welfare  of  India>  we  dare  not  ascribe  to  so  noble 
an  origin.  An  abhorrence  of  foreign  conquests  founded 
bn  a  regard  to  the  Dirine  command,  while  it  would  guard 
against  any  iniquitous  extension  of  dominion  in  future, 
could  never  produce  a  total  unconcern  for  the  welfare 
ef  eighty  millions  of  men  whose  destiny  had  been  al« 
ready  united  with  that  of  Britain,  although  by  ways 
which  that  righteous  feeling  could  not  approve.     The 
spirit  which  detests  private  robbery  and  public  con- 
quest,  is  an  emanation  firom  that  sacred  principle  des- 
cribed in  the  second  table,  ''Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.**      But  this  principle,  while  it  detests 
ftitnre  conquests,  would  produce  a  deep  interest  in  tho 
welfare  of  those  placed  already  under  our  protection 
though  by  means  of  conquest  itself.       This  principle 
therefore^  instead  of  producing  total  apathy  relative  to 
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tbe  welfare  of  India,  might  be  justly  expected  to  awakeit  r 
in  Britain  a  greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  her  Indi-. 
an  subjects,  from  the  very  consideration  that  they  have, 
been  rendered  such  by  conquest.    If  real  injury  had, 
been  done  them  by  their  having  been  thus  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  Britain,  though  against  her  own  desire;  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  ought  to  render  her  the  more  soli- 
citous respecting  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  promot* 
ing  their  happiness,  with  the  view  of  making  some  com<- 
pensi^tion  to  them  for  the  injury  thus  done  them  by  sub«^ 
j^ccting  them  to  her  sway.     It  seems  therefore  scarcely 
possible  to  place  this  apathy  relative  to  the  welfare  oC 
India,  to  tbe  account  of  that  noble  and  benevolent  priii« 
ciple  which  detests  all  foreign  conqaest 

It  will  be  little  more  to  the  honor  of  Britain  if  we  as* 
cribe  this  ^'  unnatural  apathy"  to  the  distance  of  India 
from  her.  Were  navigation  fiitill  in  the  state  in  which  it 
was  when  a  voyage  to  Rome  from  the  farthest  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  involved  as  great  danger  as  a 
voyage  from  India,  to  Britain,  and  scarcely  a  less  space 
of  time,  the  distance  of  India  from  her,  might  form  a 
plausible  reason  for  Britain's  being  so  insensible  to  the 
welfare  of  India.  But  when  the  fact  is,  that  she  iiears 
from  India  almost  as  often  as  Rpme  formerly  heard 
from  Britain,  for  whom  she  did  so  much,  surely  the  di^ 
tance  can  form  no  sufficient  reason  for  her  feeling  so 
little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  India.  The  distance  of 
an  object  of  whose  existence  and  connection  with  our^ 
selves  we-  are  certain,  can  form  no  reason  for  apathy 
respecting  its  interests  and  welfare,  which  a  benevolent 
mind  can  approve.  .  It  may  form  a  reason  for  turning 
the  attention  more  closely  to  such  an  obji^ct,  for  collect- 
ing and  weighing  with  the  greater  care  all  the  informati- 
on received  respecting  its  state.     But  a  Briton  and'ji 
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^Christian  who  feols  rigbtly,  will  no  more  4etm  faimieff 
Authorized  from  its  distance  to  indulge  an  iodiffereoce 
scespecting  the  welfare  ofludia^  than  he  wonld  think 
of  ceasing  to  care  for  the  welfare  of  a  child  whom  pro^ 
Tidence  bad  placed  under  his  guardian  care,  merely  be^ 
cause  that  child  happened  to  be  out  of  his  sight. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  apathy  indulged  in  BrU 
tain  relative  to  India,  may  be  traced  to  its  peculiar  mode 
jof  government)  to  its  being  governed  through  a  united 
jCompany  of  Merchants,  instead  of  being  governed  imme^ 
^lately  by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ministers.  We  should 
pupjpose  however  that  with  the  wise  and  good,  this  could 
in  no  degree  justify  that,  apathy  respecting  India  of 
>vbich  we  complaiD«    With  them  the  mere  modu8.o£AtB. 
government  can  make  so  little  difference,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  this  can  weigh  in  any  degree.    Ace  the 
i^estiuics  of  India  on  this  account  the  less  united  witb 
those  of  Britain?  Is  it  the  less  subject  to  her  7  Islndift 
the  less  indebted  to  her  for  its  welfare  ?  Must  not  its  ever|r 
hope  of  deliverance  from  the  tremendous  moral  evils  uat' 
fler  which  it  groans,  originate  still  in  Britain  ?  Can  the 
spirit  of  benevolence  create,  or  even  tolerate  for  amo^ 
men^  an  apathy  respecting  the  happiness  and  miserjr 
pf  such  an  empire  dependant  wholly  on  the  fostering'^ 
^are  of  Britain,  merely  because  those  whofiU  the  vmn^ 
ous  offices  of  trust  in  India  are  named  by  a  Committear 
of  Twenty-fopr  persons, .  rather  than  by  the  Minister  of 
the  day  ?     Besides,  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  though  immedi^ 
ately  under  the  direction-  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers^ 
shares  this  indifference  in  nearly  an  equal  degree.  Who*: 
ever  finds  in  this  a  ifatisfactory  reason  for  being  totalijr 
indiferent  to  the  interests  of  India,  must  be  strangely* 
deficient  in  benevolence  of  mind.  In  whatever  light  we 
\iew  this  pepuliai^  mode  of  govejwn^at  it  mast  be  evi«, 
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-Seat,  that  the  aputhy  to-the  welfare  of  India  wUcb  pr«^ 
feases  to  have  this  fer  its  caose^  ^cannot  be  fonmled  hi 
benevolence.  If  it4>e  said  that  this  mode  of  govern- 
BMUt  is  more  beneficial  to  India^  than  as  ffaoagh  it  were 
:govenied  immediately  by  the  Crown^  sarely  Indians  be- 
ing governed  in  a  superior  manner^  ^an  form  no  reasoii 
iRthy  a  benevolent  mind  should  cease  to  interest  itsciria 
its  welfare^  as  long  as  it  has  a  single  misery  left  to  be 
removed  4  and  of  this  no  one  will  doubt'  who  will  view 
for  a  moment  the  reaI>circums(anoes  of  our  Indian  fel^ 
Jow-knbjects.  If  on  the  contrary  it  be  afllrmed>  that  the 
fireiieat  mode  of  governing  India  is  dhsadvantageous  to 
4he  people  at  large ;  this^  to  a  4)onevoleni  mind,  can  on« 
Igr  furnish  a  reason  for  interesting  itself  more  deeply  ia 
their  state,  since  eighty  millions  of  men  are  thereby  ren« 
^ered  greater  objects  of  its  compassion.  Nothing 
^refore  can  be  drawn  from  this  source,  which  ^an  ink 
ifaa  least  degree  excuse  the  '^  tmnatural  apalhy'*  manl- 
lipated  by  the  great  bulk  of  our  countrymen  at  home  re« 
kttive  to  India.  A.nd  beside  the  causes  we  have  «ienti* 
^ned,  we  have  heard  scarcely  a  single  one  urged  whick 
mppeared  worthy  of  a  thought.  Whatever  be  assigned  tauk 
m^  cause  of  this  apathy  respecting  the  welfare  of  India, 
l^owover,  we  cannot  but  deem  it MnreaienabU  in  itsveiy 
mature;  and  this  on  various  grounds,  flrom  which  4ire  in* 
Ireat  our  reader's  permission  to  select  two  or  three. 

Tbeiirst  of  the^e  shall  be,  the  eicieni  oiVmr  Indian  fim^ 
yire  and  the  numbm-  of  its  inhabitants.  Was  it  6ver 
^nown  that  an  empire  of  such  extent  connected  with 
any  country,  failed  4oei(cite  au  interest  in  its  state  airf 
^elfore  ?  Here  indeed  the  extent  of  thin  empire  preventir 
^oar  being  furnished  with  any  exact  parallel.  Wa9 
Borne  ever^btts  uninterested  in  the  state  of  any  of  liei^ 
provinces  t    Dhd  4riie  ever  4iscQver4Nicb  An  4ipatby  r^ 
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h^hm  t»  Britain  T  During;  A#  &ve  eentOfies,  i&  whick 
•be  was  able  to  dereiid  it^  di#  sbe*  not  maaifost  «ai  inter* 
•St  tberein  of  whiek  Britain  bas  as  yet  afbrded  no  pa*^ 
mUel  rospeoting  India  ?  Did  not  an  invasion  of  it  by 
its  northern  neighbours^  in  some  instances  call  thithev 
the  Emperor  himself^  If  we  revert  to  the-  stnpendoos 
wall  bej^nn  by  Adrian*  and  finished  by  Severus,  may  we 
not  ask,  what  bas  Britain  ever  yet  done  for  India  wbich 
evinces  an  equal  interest  in  its  preservation  f"  if  it  bo 
replied,  that  all  this  ei&pense  and  care  were  confined  to^ 
its-  preservation  from^  invading  enenMes>  we  beg  to  ask^ 
when  is  that  preserved  with  such  care  from  external 
enemies,  which  is  held  in  no  kind  of  estimation  f 

Bat  we  beg  to  rerer  to-  the  nnmerons  towns  fonnded" 
i»  Britain  by  the  Romans  and  filled  with  Roman  inh»^ 
iMtants^ — to  the  cace^  of  the  Romans  to  extend  thither 
iboir  police,  their  judicial  code,  their  language,  their 
•literature,  and  all  that  cultivation  of  mind  which  ven-^ 
ders  society  a  btossing*.  Sorely  Britain  must  have  beeii^ 
4a  a  high  state  of  cultivation^  before  she  gave  birth  to 
4be  first  Christian  Emperor  whom  Rome  ever  acknow* 
lodged*.  Still  what  dread  of  Britain's  one  day  bocom* 
ing  faidepeiident  of  Rome,  ever  urged  the  senate  or  thj^- 
jnost  despotic  emperor,  to  prohibit  any  Roman  fromae* 
fniring  possessions  of  land  in  Britain?  Did  not  Romo 
carry  her  civilismtion,  her  literature,,  and  even  Christian- 
Bky  itself  into  the  very  heart  of  Britain  t  Yet  in  what 
•entnry  did  Britain  with  all  her  Roman  families  inha*^ 
Mting  her  towns,  and  rendering  her  so  superior  in^ 
knowledge  and  cnltivation  to  her  former  self,  de- 
elife  herself  independent  of  Rome  t  Did  she  not,  as. 
wo  have  already  bad  oocasMm  to  remark,  pnrsoethe- 
Remans  with  the  most  earnest  intreaties  when  thejis 
wished  to  abandon  her,  and  this  after  a  comiection  of 
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Hearty  five  centuries  7    The  fact  in,  that  the  infeereet  atf 
long  exproAsed  by  Rome  in  Britain,  had  created  a  feel^ 
ing  so  strongly  reciprocal,  that  the  dependent  couatrf 
considered  its  interests  as  inseparable  from  those  ot*  the 
^venting  state.       TJiTho  will  say  that  this  effect  woold 
Slot  be  produced  in  India,  were  Britain  to  manifest  an 
interest  m  her  welfare  equal  to  that  formerly  shewn  by 
Some  in  her  own  t    Is  India  better  able  to  defend  her* 
self  than  was  Britain  formerly  1  Are  there  any  two  pro-^ 
Tinces  of  India  divided  by  a  different  language,  which 
would  cordially  unite  to  support  and  dei'end  each  other, 
jvere  Britain  ever  to  forsake  India?  Would  any  oaad 
them  in  this  case  be  capable,  of  defending  itself  1 
:    Select  Bengal  with  her  twenty  millions  of  iuhabitaaitfl» 
-certainly  one  of  the  richest,  and  if  wealth  be  might,  one 
-of  the  most  powerful.  Would  Bengal  be  able  to  deicad 
"^rself  from  her  neighbours  for  a  single  year,  were  Bri* 
4ain  to  forsake  her  1    Would  she  not  with  all  her  riches 
"ms  certainly  fall  a  prey  to  her  more  warlike  neighbours 
•dn'Hindoosthan,  as  a  dead  carcase  becomes  a  prey  ;lo 
Jiites  and  vultures  t      Had  not  Britain  been  raised  op 
•^as  her  guardian  ange),  would  she  not  at  this  m<(meitt 
^bavo  been  a  prey  to  those  Mabratta  marauders,  whom 
all  the  prowess  and  ability  of  Alimrdi  Khan,  the  imme* 
-diate  predeces^r  of  Sooraja  Dowla  were  but  just 
>  sufficient  to  keep  at  bay  during  the  whole  of  his  reigA-Y 
What  aid  would  she  have  found  in  the  weak  andco* 
•  wardly  Soorsja  Dowla,  or  in  any  of  his  worthless  sue* 
cessors?      These  fac(s,    however,  which  if  she  knew 
them  and  were  wise,  would  make  the  twenty  millions 
of  Bengal  rally  round  the  British  standard  as  though 
acteated  by  one  soul,  can  have  no  influence  over  than 
as  long  as. they  do  not  understaadthem  in  all  tbeirbMrr 
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fAgicu  Bat  let  Britain  manifest  the  same  fnterest  iii  tnU 
tirating;  the  native  mind  in  Bengal^  as  the  Romans  tn«* 
'nifested  Tormerly  in  cultivating  knowledge  in  Britain; 
ftud  the  natives  will  not  only  comprehend  these  fiicts; 
bat  a  nialtitude  of  others  essential  to  their  happiness^ 
•and  even  to  their  safety.  The  apathy  relative  to  Indim 
manifested  by  Britain,  therefore,  is  perfectly  unreason- 
able.  It  is  no  less  injurious  jto  the  stability  of  her  own 
empire  in  Tndia,  than  it  is  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
•weighty  millions  of  men,  her  own  subjects  adreally^aa 
"the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  at  any  time  the  subjects 
of  Rome. 

This  apathy  will  not  appear  more  reasonable,  if  wo 
'take  into  consideration  the  profit  which  Britain  anna« 
ally  deriyes  from  India.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
.^lere  that  Britain  levies  an  annual  tax  upon  India,  which 
is  remitted  from  year  to  year  in  hard  silver.  We  are 
Ve]l  aware  that  such  a  thing  has  never  been  attempted, 
'and  we  hope,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  it  ne<- 
"Ver  Trill.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  take  a  wide  and  dis* 
Cursive  view  of  the  various  ways  in  which  India  is  pro* 
stable  to  Britain.  We  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to 
'merely  two  or  three  facts.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
*snm  annually  derived  from  Britain  through  dividends 
^n  India  stock  and  the  industry  of  such  of  her  sons 
^aa  hn  enabled  from  year  to  year  to  return  with  a  com* 

petence,  amounts  to  little  less  than  Three  Milliona 
^aterHng.  This  sum  however,  is  all  clear  gain  to  Britain^ 
*As  much  of  it  as  is  employed  to  pay  the  dividends  on 

India  stock,  is  in  strict  propriety  a  real  tribute,  though 
^not' levied  as  such.  It  is  mere  accident  that  the  co»* 
^Btitotion  of  the  body  immediately  employed  in  co»- 
^'4a<Hing  the  conquest  of  In^,  sboald  never  Buffer  a 
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rupee  expended  ia  warlike  operations  to  be  eensiiteiif 
^d  as  sank ;  that  deeming  it  stock,  as  it  was  originally  in«^ 
tended  for  trade,  it  shoald  continue  to  receive  interest  lor 
all  the  sams  advanced  from  the  beginning,  whether  exr 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise^  the  building  of 
warehouses,  the  erection  efforts  to  defend  these  reposir 
tories  of  wares,  in  weapons  and  ammonition  to  repel 
those  who  might  attempt  to  seise  upon  those  wares-^ 
^r  to  meet  them  at  a  distance  while  on  the  road  with 
that  view.  This  anomaly  in  the  conquerors  of  India^ 
however,  is  nothing  to  the  country  conquered..  If  % 
nation  when  it  expends  thirty  or  forty  millions  in  waf 
with  another,  chuses  to  consider  this  money  as  totally 
^unk»  as  we  of  course  consider  the  Four  Hundred  Mil- 
lions expended  in  the  late  war  with  France^  and  indeed 
all  that  has  been  thus  expended  during  the  last  centory^ 
a  Mercantile  Body  is  not  obliged  to  annihilate  its  cap^ 
tal  in  this  manner ;  and  .if  the  wars  in  which  they  hav^ 
engaged  have  been  just  and  unavoidaUe,  it  is  reasonable 
that  the  country  which  occasioned  these  wars,  shoolci 
pay  the  interest  of  the  capital  thus  expended  in  the  jnsjt 
defence  of  trade  and  commerce  ?  This  sum  however  ia^ 
to  the  conquered,  a  perpetual  tribute,  as  really  as  though 
Great  Britain,  after  taking  Ceylon  or  Malta»  had  insists 
fid  on  these  islands'  paying  from  year  to  year,  tike  intet^ 
est  of  the  suom  which  had  been  expended  in  their  sob-^ 
jugation. 

This  then  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  endear  In« 
dia  to  Britain  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  conque$t  qfln^ 
4ia  has  east  htr  nothing.  The  price  of  every  musket,  of 
^very  charge  of  ammunition,  is  qarried  to  account  as  so 
much  stock  expended  on  lndia»  for  which  Indiain  return 
pays  to  the.sabjects  of  bis  British  Maje^ty^  i^n  intare^t 
of  Ten  per  Cent,  per  annum.     Is  this  the  case  with  tho 
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West  India  Islands?  Is  all  the  money  which  has  ever 
been  expended  in  their  acquisition  and  their  constant 
idePence^  considered  as  a  fund  or  stock  the  interest  of 
tvhich  the  proprietors  of  these  islands  have  to  pay  an* 
iiually  to  certain  subjects  of  Britain,  in  addition  to  the 
'salaries  of  those  who  govern  them— and  the  sums  they 
)pay  for  the  goeds  they  receive?  Tet  this  is  the  case 
\\  ith  India.  In  addition  to  the  sums  she  pays  from  year 
to  year  for  the  administration  of  justice  witiiin  her  pro« 
\inces,  and  for  those  articles  of  British  «ierchandisd 
tvbich  she  now  receives  annually  to  so  large  an  extent^ 
^he  has  to  raise  and  transmit  to  Britain  t4ie  interest  of 
^11  the  sums  which  have  at  any  time  been  expended  ia 
tbd  conquest  or  preservation 4>f  herself ;  and  this  to  her  is 
as  really  a  tribute  as  the  sums  formerly  transmitted  to 
Borne  from  year  to  year  from  the  various  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  fact  adds  to  the  peculiarity  found  in 
the  connection  of  Britain  with  India.  Brilain  has  obtain* 
^^tt  Empire  jcontaimng  eighty  millions  of  subjects,  Willi* 
i^ut  incurring  the  expense  of  a  singk  rupee  I  Nay  all 
the  money  she  has  at  any  time  expended  in  this  con^ 
^nest^  obtains  an  interest  more  than  double  that  she 
^obtains  for  any  part  of  her  existing  capital.  Bas  she 
tben  any  reason  to  frown  upon  India  as  a  burden  ?  Is 
not  the  apatliy  she  manifests  respecting  her  welfare  and 
nafety^  quite  unnatural?  Ought  not  these  circumstances 
rather  to  endear  India  to  England  in  a  liigh  degree  ? 
.  Thisbowen^erisnot  the  only  source  of  clear  profit  which 
India  affords  to  Britain.  India  is  in  herself  a  rich  cpun* 
try.  The  bounties  of  nature  and  providence  to  her  are 
Tery  great  Hence  from  the  earliest  ages^  the  posses* 
iAan  and  even  the  coBnaoilities  of  India  have  been  ever 
«n  ebjeet  of  de«ire»  The  sburces  of  her  riches  are  evi- 
«Bttt  The  tetflicy  ^  her  soil,  the  value  of  the  article* 
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.she  produces^  and  the  mildness  orherclimate^  render  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  man  to  labor  twelve  hours 
•in  the  day  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life^ 
^Throughout  Europe  and  great  part  of  America,  the  case 
.is  different.  There  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  far  less^and 
the  rigor  of  the  climate  renders  the  wants  of  nature  more 
numerous  as  \^ell  as  more  pressing.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  India  supplies  the  wants  of  her  inhabit^ 
ants,  at  an  expense  of  oite-Aa{f  the  labor*  which  Europe 
exacts  from,  hers ;  and  in  some  of  her  most  favored  pro* 
vinces  at  even  a  far  less  expense  of  labor  and  toiL 
The  industrious  laborer  in  Britain  on  bearing  of  thi^ 
will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  '^  How  happy  would  this  ren* 
der  me  I  How  delightfully  would  my  days  pass  couM 
all  the  comforts  I  now  enjoy,  be  procured  by  six  houn^* 
labor  daily^  instead  of  twelve  ?  What  delight  I  shouI| 
feel  ill  devotiog  the  other  six  hours  daily  to  the  coltivi^* 
tion  of  science  and  literature,  and  the  duties  of  religt^ 
<m  !'*  In  one  point  of  view  this  reasoning  may  be  deenbi 
cd  just.  This  fertility  of  soil  and  this  amenity  of  cUr 
mate,  form  a  real  blessing.  They  annihilate  half  the 
curse  pronounced  upon  man  on  the  entrance  of  sin  i^i^ 
the  worid.  "  By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  eat 
thy  bread  f  and  were  India  universally  under  the  bc?- 
nign  influence  of  wise  and  good  principles,  she  mtglit 
be  the  happiest  country  on  earth.  The  lives  of  the  inr 
habitants  might  be  a  perpetual  jubilee ;  they  might  nc 
^oice  in  the  goodness  of  Oicir  Creator  and  Bedeemer^ 
all  the  day  ion^^  \ 

^  Nevertheless  such  is  the  malignity  of  the  principles 
and  habits  which  reign  among  the  Hindoos,  that  the^ 
.have  turned  this  blessing  into  a  curse,  the  eflfeot  whieh 
iniquity  constantly  has  on  aJl  the  blef  sings  given ^s  by 
OTr  beneficent  Creatof.    Jh^Wffi^^^yfm  yAoA 
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tbe*  natives  of  India  obtaitt  that  which  nature  reqitire$  for 
its  8apiK>rt|  instead  of  becoming  a  soarce  of  happiness^ 
inJQres  tbem  in  a  high  degree.   A  Eoropeao  who  is  con* 
strained  to  labor  twelve  hours  in  twenty-four^  by  constant 
exercise  renders  labor  easy  to  himself,  and  in  some  cases 
even  pleasant  and  delightful.    It  gives  a  tone  of  health 
to  his  box]y  and  of  vigor  to  hjs  mind,  which  enables  him 
to  enjoy  life.      The  Hindoo,  having  so  much  less  occa-- 
sion  to  labor,  regards  it  as  one  of  tbe  greatest  evils ;  and 
If  six  hoars  be  sufficient  to  procure  him  daily  support/ 
instead  of  laboring  eight  daily  for  the  ssike  of  procuring 
additional  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family,  as  with  his 
present  habits  an  Englishman  would  readily  do,  a  Hin- 
doo practises  every  art  in  order  to  reduce  these  six  hourdj 
of  labor  to  five;  and  if  he  find  that  five  hours  will  give^ 
liim  wlierewith  to  support  nature,  he  feels  uneasy  un- 
less he  can  reduce  them  to  Jmnr.     Thus,  amidst  all  thjS 
bounties  of  providence  showered  down  so  copiously  up« 
on  him,  be,  through  bis  want  of  industry  and  right  prin* 
ciple,  keeps  himself  miserably  peor.      This  dispositioui 
indeed  would  render  him  needy  were  the  bounties  of 
providence  poured  on  him  in  a  still  richer  degree ;  as  it 
yiust  be  evident^  that  if  three  hours'  labor  daily  wero 
sufficient  to  provide  adequate  support  for  a  man  and  his 
family,  the  man  who  refused  to  labour  more  than  two, 
wust  still  remain  in  a  state  of  indigence. 

jBut  the  poverty  of  the  Hindoo  does  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  his  wretchedness.  He  is  devoid  of  all 
.tlmt  stnsngth  of:  body  and  that  vigor  of  mind,  which  a 
European  acquives  by  his  habits  of  labor  and  industry. 
-Hence  Asia  has  been,  in  almost  every  age,  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  Europe,  its  inhabitants  having  ever  tum'> 
ed-  the  superior  goodness  of  providence  to  them,  into 
tl)e  meaos  of  enervating  both  body  and  mind,   fiut  this 
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is  not  all ;  Ibeir  weakness  ^fmind^  wbHe  it  impairs ' 
iHeif  capacity  fcrr  tasting  bappincss,  renders  them  u 
prey  to  atl  those  vices  incident  to  weak  minds.  AH 
their  animal  appetites  remain  in  fall  vigor,  and  mind- 
b\siag  deposed  from  its  throne,  the  animal  nature  reigns ' 
in  its  stead.  But  a  hitman  animal  is  or  aU  others  the' 
most  wretched.  Intellect,  though  depraved,  cannotbe 
destroyed,  andbence  it  lends  its -whole  strength' to  the 
promotion  of  sensual  'gratification,  while  the  vast  porti* 
on  of  time  which  is  unemployed  eitlierliy  labor  or4>]r 
mental  pursuits,  causes  the  tlepraved  mind  the  more 
Strongly  to  cra\'«  for  sensual  gratification  nn  order  i^ 
fill  op  the  void  oflife,  which  the  mind,  although  deprav- 
ed, cannot  but  feel  as  a-beavy  burden.  Hence  tfae  k>\ir 
sensuality  of  the  Hindoos  so  often  described  by  Euro*^ 
peans  as  pervading  the  whole  country.  Hence,  as 
the  means  of  sensual  gratification  are  still  needed,  and 
their  hands  refuse  to  labor  in  order  to  obtain  them,  in 
the  absence  of  moral  principle  e\xry  art  is  used-to  obtaiit 
them  without  labor.  This  creates  falsehood  and  deceit 
in  every  form, -which'completes  the  character  ot  the  Hin- 
doo, end  renders  bim  inconceivably  miserable,  while 
he  is  favored  ^'itb'thebounti^s  of  providence  beyond  thd 
ifrhabitants  of  any  nation  in  Europe. 
'  'While  this  ^bscnoe  of  moral  principle  and  of -mentar 
and  physical  energy,  involves  so  great  a  part  of  the 
iribabitants  fn  a  state  of  poverty  and  wcetchcdness^ 
Irowever,  it  cannot  wholly  destroy  the  plenty  ubich  pro- 
vidence bas  poured -forth' on  India.  Hence  those  na* 
fives  who  exert  energy  of  mind,  which  the  love  of  mo- 
ney will  oftcBcreate,  bare  an  opportunity  of  <:ainiirg 
wealth  to  a  very  high  degree.  Much  is  often  said  in 
lEnglaiid  of  the  sums  which  European  energy  and  intel- 
lect sometimes  renliao  in  thet;ourse  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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.years*  residence  in  India.     But  thes&sums  bear  no  pro-^ 
portion  to  those  often  gaiaed  .by  industrious  ^ud  intellu 
gent  naijfVes  in  tJiis  period  of  time.     When  all  these  cir^ 
cumstances  are   considered,   U  will  not  ap|>ear  strange 
that  the  industry,  energy,  and  skill  exorcised  by  Euco- 
]^eans  for  the  space  of  twenty  x)t  thirty  y^ars  in  a  country 
like  India,  slionld^in  some  cases,. be  revvarded.witha 
competence  on  which  they  can  retire  and-spend  the  re- 
,  mainder  o£  their  days  in  their  native  laud.     Every  in- 
stance of  this  kind  however,  forms  so  much  clear  profit 
to  Britain,,  purchased,  indeed*  by  the  best  years  of  life 
spent  in  the  display  of  European  energy,  and  intellect  la. 
India  ;  but  still  an  addition  to  the  riches  of  Britain  dsawn 
wholly  from  India,  never  to  return  thither  again«^ .  Tiie 
amount   of  the   sums  which  thus  annually,  enrich  tlie 
mother  country^  is  not  easily  ascertained.   Il  Fifty  per- 
sons thus  returned  every  year  with  Tsventy  Thouaaad 
Pounds  each,  and  many  return  with  double  that  suipa^ 
these  would  form  a  Million  Sterling  annually  of  olear. 
profit  to  Britain,. 

These  three,  sources  then,  the  intere&t  of  tbesum  ficst 
expended  in  subjugating  herself,  which  India,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  Ten  per  cent^.regularly  sends  to  Britain;  the 
Home  Charges  of  India  in  .Britain,,  and  the  sums  with 
which  European  industry  and  talent  arc.  remunerated  in 
India,  may  bo  estimated  at.thli  Three  Millions  sterling. 
Thus  then  a  clear  addition  of  three  millions  to  the.wealth 
of  Britain  is  contributed  by  India  every  year.  Is  India 
then  of  no  value  to  Britain.?  Let  us  ask,  to  the  profits  of 
what  portion  of  export  trade  with  any  country  are  these 
Three  Millions  sterling  e^^ival^ni?.  Were  we  to  esti- 
mate trade  by  its  clear  profits,  we  might  safely  say  that 
this  sum  drawn  annually  from  India  by  Britain,  is  more 
than  cq^uivalent  to  the  clear  profits  arising  from  ua  ex-^ 
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port  trade  ofTen  MilHon.s  annnally^for  what  export  tradb 
js  there  which  yields  a  clear  profit  of  Thirty  per  centt 
We  will  however  allow  that  an  export  trade  beDcfits  a 
country  far  beyond  its  clear  profits ;  that  the  amoant  of 
all  the  wages  paid  in  preparing  the  goods  exported,  are 
clear  gain  to  our  native  land»    inasmach   as  they  sap* 
port  the  mannFactarer  and  his  family,  and  add  to  the 
general  circulation  of  wealth  in  our  native  land.     Bat 
ipvhen  we  have  added  to  the  clear  profit*  the  wages  of 
the  mechanic  and  artificer,  and  of  the  seaman  who  na* 
Tigates  the  vessel  in  which  articles  of  trade  are  ex- 
ported to  India,  we  may  still  deem  this  sum  of  Three 
]MilUons  sterling,  equivalent  to  the  profit  oar  native 
land  could  reap  from  an  export  trade  of  Six  Millicns. 
Such  then  is  the  Talue  of  India  to  Britain  if  we  consider 
Ibis  source  of  wealth  alone;  and  such  are  the  claims 
which  India  has  on  her  sympathy  and  concern  for  h^r 
welfare. 

These  claims  will  be  heightened  if  we  consider  the 
Tarioas  channels  and  ramifications  through  which  these 
Three  Millions  sterling  are  difiused  in  Britain  when  car* 
ried  thither.  This  sum  is  not  Three  Millions  carried  ia 
a  lump  into  the  public  treasury,  and  placed  at  the  dis* 
posal  of  men  in  power,  to  corrupt  with  it  the  minds  of 
others  at  their  pleasure,  as  was  the  case  with  the  tribute 
sent  from  year  to  year  to  Rome  by  her  various  provinces 
in  former  days.  Even  the  dividends  on  India  stock 
are  not  simply  an  addition  to  a  public  treasury ;  on  the 
contrary  they  are  conveyed  by  a  thousand  channels  in* 
to  various  parts  of  the  country.  Who  can  say  bow 
many  mothers  atid  sisters  of  proprietors  are  supported 
in  decent  life  from  yeai*  to  year  by  the  proceeds  of  India 
stock  ?  How  many  widows  and  orphans  owe  all  their 
comfort  for  life  to  th6  same  source  t     Was  any  tribute 
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Ings.  Bat  let  Britain  manirost  the  same  interest  in  cul- 
tivating the  native  mind  in  Bengal^  as  the  Romans  ma* 
nifested  formerly  iti  cultivating  knowledge  in  Britain^ 
and  the  natives  will  not  only  comprehend  these  facts^ 
but  a  multitude  of  others  essential  to  their  happiness, 
and  even  to  their  safety.  The  apathy  relative  to  India 
manifested  by  Britain,  therefore,  is  perfectly  unreason- 
able. It  is  no  less  injurious  to  the  stability  of  her  own 
empire  in  India,  than  it  is  inimical  to  the  happiness  of 
eighty  millions  of  men,  her  own  subjects  as  really  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  at  any  time  the  subjects 
of  Rome. 

This  apathy  will  not  appear  more  reasonable,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  profit  which  Britain  annu- 
ally derives  from  India.  We  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
here  that  Britain  levies  an  annual  tax  upon  India,  which 
is  remitted  from  year  to  year  in  hard  silver.  We  are 
well  aware  that  such  a  measure  has  never  been  attempt- 
ed, and  we  hope,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  it 
never  will.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  take  a  wide  and  dis- 
cursive view  of  the  various  wayd  in  which  India  is  pro- 
fitable to  Britain.  We  intend  to  confine  ourselves  to 
merely  two  or  three  facts.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  sum  annually  derived  from  India  through  dividends 
on  India  stock,  the  industry  of  such  of  her  sons  as  are 
enabled  from  year  to  year  to  return  with  a  competence, 
and  through  various  other  ways,  amounts  to  full  Three 
Millions  sterling.  This  sum  however,  is  all  clear 
gain  to  Britain.  As  much  of  it  as  is  employed  to  pay  the 
dividends  on  India  stock,  nearly  Eight  Hundred  Thou- 
sand pounds  annually,  is  in  strict  propriety  a  real  tribute, 
though  not  levied  as  such.  It  is  mere  accident  that 
the  Gonititution  of  the  body  immediately  employed  in 
conducting  the  conquest  of  India,  should  not  suffer  » 
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rupee  expended  in  warlike  operations,  to  be  consider^ 
ed  as  sunk.  The  sum  subscribed  as  India  stock  was 
of  course  the  first  expended  in  them.  After  this  other 
funds  were  borrowed,  of  which  the  greater  part,  some- 
tirbat  more  than  Thirty  Millions,  having  been  borrow- 
ed in  India,  have  hence  been  furnished  by  herself; 
but  the  interest  of  the  Stock  originally  raised  by  th^ 
Honorable  Company  in  Britain,  is  as  really  a  tribute 
paid  by  India  to  Britain,  as  though  France  had  been  con- 
quered  by  Britain  in  the  late  war  and  had  afterwards 
paid  her  from  year  to  year  the  interest  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  her  own  subjugation. 

This  anomaly  in  the  conquerors  of  India,  however,  is 
nothing  to  the  country  conquered.  If  a  nation  when  it 
expends  thirty  or  forty  millions  in  war  with  another, 
chuses  to  consider  this  money  as  totally  sunk,  as  we  of 
course  do  the  Four  Hundred  Millions  expended  in  the 
late  war  with  France,  and  indeed  all  that  has  been  thus 
expended  during  the  last  century,  a  Mercantile  body  is 
not  obliged  thus  to  annihilate  its  capital.  The  interest  of 
this  sum  however  is,  to  the  conquered,  a  perpetual 
tribute,  as  really  as  though  Great  Britain,  after  taking 
Ceylon  or  Malta,  had  insisted  on  these  islands'  paying 
from  year  fo  year,  the  interest  of  the  sums  which  had 
been  expended  in  their  subjugation. 

This  then  is  a  consideration  which  ought  to  endoar 
India  to  Britain  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  conquest 
of  India  has  cost  her  nothing.  The  price  of  every  mus- 
ket, of  every  charge  of  ammunition,  has  either  been  fur- 
nished by  India  herself,  or  she  pays  interest  to  Bri- 
tain for  every  farthing  thus  expended  upon  her.  lu  ad- 
dition to  the  sums  she  pays  from  year  to  year  for  tho 
administration  of  justice  within  her.  provinces,  and  for 
those  articles  of  British  merchandise  which  she  now 
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receives  annnally  to  so  large  an  extent,  she  therefore 
iias  to  raise  the  interest  of  all  the  sums  which  have  at 
any  time  been  expended  in  the  conquest  or  preservation 
of  herself ;  and  as  mnch  of  this  as  she  sends  to  Britain, 
is  to  her  as  really  a  tribute  as  the  sums  formerly  trans* 
mitted  to  Rome  from  year  to  year  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor.     This  fact  adds  to  the  peculiari* 
iy.  found  in  the  connection  of  Britain  with  India.     £rt<- 
4ain  has  obtained  an  Empire  containing  eighty  millions 
HfsulyectM,  without  incurring  the  expense  qfa  single  rupee! 
,  To  these  Eight  Hundred  Thousand  pounds,  the  interest 
of  the  first  sura  expended  in  subjugating  herself,  which 
she  annually  pays  to  Britain  in  the  shape  of  Dividends^ 
we  ought  to  add  the  greater  part  of  the  Fifteen  Hundred 
Thousand  pounds,^  ''  Home  Charges  on  account  of  In- 
dia," deducted  from  the  Two  Millions  of  surplus  revenue. 
AH  this,  including  the  expenses  of  the  India  House,  the 
pensions  to  the  Officers  in  Britain  retired  from  service^ 
imd  various  other  terms,  as  it  is  drawn  from  India  and 
expended  in  Britain,  must  be  considered  as  so  much 
clear  gain  to  Britain,  the  remuneration  of  skill  and  labor 
either  now  in  the  cabinet,  or  formerly  in  the  field,  with 
the  exception  of  what  little  may  be  laid  out  in  stores  ; 
and  with  this  exception  we  shall  have  at  least  One  Mil- 
lion Two  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  clear  gain  to  Bri- 
tain arising  from  her  connection  with  India.      Has  sbb 
then  any  reason  to  frown  upon   India  as  a  burden  f 
Ought  not  these  circumstances  rather  to  endear  India 
to  England  in  a  high  degree? 

•  These  however  are  not  the  only  sources  of  clear  pro- 
fit which  India  affords  to  Britain.  India  is  in  herself  a 
rich  country.      The  bounties  of  nature  and  providence 

'  *  '*  I  hmve  teen  Uiit  eharg*  Ttriouily  stated ;  bat  I  bare  satiMfied  mjielf  ooni- 
pletdj  that  it  amoanU  at  preMot  to  £  1 .600,000,  ot  tht  ltm$t,  1 1  is  indeed  eatt- 
mated  thit  jrear  at  H  566,^ft)8.''— rucler'f  Rmimi  qflmlim,  p.  IS. 
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io  ber  are  very  great.  Hence  from  the  earliest  ages,  the 
possession  aud  even  the  commodities  of  India  have  been 
«ver  an  object  of  desire.  The  sources  of  her  riches  are 
evident.  The  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  value  of  the  articled 
4ihe  produces,  and  the  mildness  of  her  climate,  render  it 
quite  unnecessary  for  any  man  to  labor  twelve  hours  in 
the  day  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessaries  o(  life,  as  is 
often  done  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that  India  sup* 
plies  the  wauts  of  her  inhabitants,  at  the  expense  of  one 
half  the  labor  which  Europe  exacts  from  hers ;  and  in 
some  of  her  most  favored  provinces  at  even  a  far  less 
expense  of  labor  and  toil.  The  indnstrious  laborer  iii 
Sritain  on  hearing  of  this,  will  be  ready  to  exclaim, 
**  How  happy  would  this  render  me  !  How  cheerfully 
would  my  days  pass  could  all  the  comforts  I  now  enjoy, 
be  procured  by  six  hours'  labor  daily,  instead  of  twelve  ? 
What  delight  I  should  feel  in  devoting  the  other  six 
hours  daily  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature^ 
and.  the  duties  of  religion  V  In  one  point  of  view  this 
reasoning  may  be  deemed  just.  This  fertility  of  soil 
and  this  amenity  of  climate,  form  a  real  blessing.  They 
annihilate  half  the  curse  pronounced  upon  man  on  the 
entrance  of  sin  into  tho  world.  *^  By  the  sweat  of  tiiy 
brow  thou  shall  eat  thy  bread ;"  and  were  India  univer- 
sally under  the  benign  influence  of  wise  and  good  prin<* 
€iples,  she  might  be  the  happiest  country  on  earth. 
The  lives  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  a  perpetual  jubi-- 
lee,  they  might  rejoice  in  the  goodness  of  their  Crea- 
tor  and  Redeemer,  all  the  day  long. 

Nevertheless  such  is  tiie  malignity  of  the  principles 
and  habits  which  reign  among  the.  Hindoos,  that  they 
have  turned  this  blessing  into  a  cnrse,  the  tStci  which 
iniquity  constafitly  has  on  all  the  blessings  giv^n  os  by 
ottx  beneficent  Creator.     The  superior  ease  wi  th  tvbicb 
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received  formerly  by  Rome  from  her  provinces,  ever 
thus  usclully  and  happily  applied?  Were  not  these 
sums  spent  for  the  most  part  in  corrupting  (ho  peopio 
by  largesses  ?  in  spectacles  or  shews  of  gladiators?  or 
in  thai  shucking  prodigality  at  which  the  mind  now 
sickens? 

If  we  revert  to  thesumswith  M'hich  India  rewards  pri* 
vate  industry,  we  shall  find  that,  if  it  bo  possible,  they 
circulate  in  a  still  wider  manner.  How  many  aged  pa* 
rents  and  relatives  arc  these  employed  to  support  and 
comfort!  How  many  villages  do  these  bless^ !  How  nia* 
iiy  acts  of  beneficence  of  various  kinds  do  they  origi- 
nate !  Dispersed  as  are  their  owners  through  every 
part  of  Britain,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  of 
wealth  moro  extensively  or  more  usefully  employed 
than  is  that  which,  from  year  to  year,  is  furnished  to 
Britain  by  India.  Does  this  then  furnish  reason  for  her 
indulging  an  apathy  relative  to  the  best  interests  of  In* 
dia?  Would  not  even  a  sense  of  interest  in  a  well-in- 
formed mind,  condemn  this  unnatural  apathy?  Is  there 
any  other  country  from  whicli  Britain  annually  derives 
a  portion  of  wealth  partaking  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
clear  profit,  and  carrying  such  streams  of  comfort  and 
happiness  into  every  part  of  Britain  ? 

We  may  mention  another  source  of  advantage  which 
Britain  enjoys  in  possessing  India.  Beside  those  of 
her  sous  who  thus  return  homo  with  a  competence,  fho 
fruit  of  a  life  spent  in  exertion  and  the  exercise  of  Eu- 
ropean intellect,  there  are  many  of  them  employed 
in  India  in  the  civil,  military,  or  medical  departments, 
or  in  the  various  brandies  of  trade,  who  never  return  to 
their  native  land  with  any  thing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  competence,  and  some  who  perhaps  never  return  at 
alK     Of  these  some  die  within  a  few  years  of  their  ar« 
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rival  in  Incli.i,  while  others  spend  a  long  life  in  activo 
and  useful  pursuits  and  arc  either  prevented  by  some 
accident  Irom  realizing  (heir  wishes,  or  else  realize  them 
too  late  in  life  to  leave  India  with  any  advantage.      So 
great  is  the  number  of  these  indeed,  that  by  those  who 
have  possessed  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  ithas 
been  estimated,  that  of  such  as  come  to  India  in  the 
hope  of  returning  homo  with  a  competence,  not  more 
than  Three  out  of  Twenty,  or  at  moat  a  sixth  part,  ac- 
tually  return  successful   in    their  endeavors.         Still 
the  remaining  five-sixlhs  do  not  live  in  vain;  they  dis- 
chargo  their  duly  in  society,  (jxcrt  an  energy  of  industry 
which  adorns  the  European  character,  and  fill  their  cir- 
cle of  usefulness  in  India  with  comfort  to  themselves, 
and  with  advantage  to  the  natives  around  Ihem.    But  if 
they  do  not  return  to  their  native  land  they  still  remain 
Britons;  alihou';h  they  may  never  again  behold  it,  their 
hearts  are  still  in  their  native  land.  In  the  hearts  of  none 
of  their  countryiucn  at  home,   does  the  love  of  Britain 
burn  with  a  brigiiter  flam^  than  in  theirs,  although  th«y 
may  never  again  behold  its  shores. 

Here  perhaps  the  question  will  be  started;   Is  it  a 
real  advantage  to  Britain  that  so  many  ot'  her  well  edu- 
cated sons  should  find  profitable  and  useful  employ- 
ment in  India?  If  it  bo  a  fact  that  Britain  needs  their  la- 
bors at  home,  and  that  as  they  spend  their  whole  lives  in 
Iniiia  they  are  wholly  lost  to  her,  India'5  creating  this 
deinanti  for  their  labor  and  talent,  is  no  advantage,  but 
a  real  less  to  Ibilnin.  But  if  it  bo  a  fact  that  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  number  of  those  trained  up  to  liberal  stu« 
dies  in  Britain,  is  so  great,  that  they  exceed  the  demand 
for  them  at  home,  it  will  be  clear,,  that  in  furnishiug  so 
great  a  uuuiber  of  them  with  useful  employment  and  abun- 
daui  support,  India  isdoin;;  service  to  Britain  as  well  as 
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to  "herself;  that  she  renders  many  families  happy  by  pro- 
\ic1ing  useful  and  profitable  employment  for  such  of  their 
members  as -could  not  be  thus  employed  at  home  wilh- 
orut  distress  to  others.     And  whether  this  be  an  advan- 
ta«:c  to 'Britain  or  not,  can  be  easily  decided  by  only  sup- 
posin<;f>   that  all  connection  between  India  and  Britain  • 
were  by  some  unforeseen  accident  at  once  annihilated, 
and  that  all  our  countrymen  enga;;ed  in  India  in  the  ci- 
vil, the  military,  the  medical,  the  legal,  the  ecclesias- 
tical department^  and  in  the  various  branches  of  trade, 
returned  at  once  to  Britain  with  the  certainty  that  they 
could  never  find  anotlicr  day's  employment  in  India. 
AVould  this,  after  that  joy  hnd  subsided  which  is  natural 
amon^  relatives  on  once  moro  bcholdin*^  each  other, 
furnish  matter  of  delight?  or  of  jjricf  and  distress?    If 
this,  instead  of  addin^^  to  1ier  joy,  would  be  matter  of 
real^icf,  because  she  could  find  no  means  of  employ-^ 
inf  them  with' equal  honor  and  of  supportinjj  them  with 
equal  comfort,  then  is  Britain  indebted  to  India  for  fur- 
nishing to  so  many  of  those  for  whom  she  could  not 
provide  in  an  equal  dci^rcc,  employment  honorable  and 
profitable  to  themselves,  while  it  renders  them  a  bless- 
in<r  to  India.       Is  it  then  reasonable  that  a  country  in 
which  so  many  of  her  sons  thus  spend  their  best  years 
if  not  the  whole  of  their  lives,  should  have  no  share  in 
the  sympathy  of  Rritain?  that  she  should  indulqfc  a  to- 
tal apathy  relative  to  all  its  afluirs,  and  feel  no  interest 
whatever  in  its  most  weljrhty  concerns? 

If  we*  then  connect  the  two  facts  that  India  fur- 
nishes moro  than  three  Millions  sterling  to  Britain, 
to*circuIato  thronsrh  a  thousand  channels,  givint^  labor 
to  theartizan  and  manufacturer,  support  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  and  help  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
cltildrca'.or  want  aud  distress ;  and  that  she  besides^  fur* 
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niches  employ  of  the  most  profitable  nature  to  many 
of  our  countrymcu  ;  will  it  not  be  evident  that  India  is 
profitable  to  Britain  far  beyond  many  nations  with 
whom  she  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce?  And 
that  thouii^h  commerce  were  out  of  the  question,  the 
profit  Britain  derives  from  India  in  the  distribution  of 
these  three  millions  sterling  annually,  and  the  employ* 
nicuts  given  by  India  in  the  civil,  the  military,  the  medi- 
cal, the  judicial,  and  the  mercantile  departments,  to  no 
less  than  Six  Thousand  persons,  is  far  greater  than  a- 
ny  thing  she  has  ever  derived  from  the  exports  she  fur- 
nishes to  the  West  India  Islands  in  the  most  extensive 
and  prosperous  year  of  that  commerce? 

But  is  India  wholly  profitless  to  Britain  as  furnishing 
a  market  for  her  exports  and  manufactures?  Let  us 
briefly  examine  this  question  since  it  weighs  so  much 
with  Britain,— since  an  export  trade  to  tlie  amount  of 
five  millions  annually  to  South  America,  justly  renders 
that  country  an  object  of  the  highest  value.  From  a 
document  which  we  have  lately  seen,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  exports  made  to  India  annually  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  in  1S14,  it  appears,  that  they  have  now 
so  increased  that  in  the  three  last  years  ending  Pecem- 
ber  31,  1833,  (ihe  account  of  1824  not  having  been 
made  up,)  those  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  alone,  amount** 
ed  annually  on  the  average  to  nearly  Three  Millions 
sterling.  That  it  is  not  easy  to  set  bounds  to  the  lu« 
ture  increase  of  this  trade,  will  be  evident  when  we 
consider,  that  the  exports  from  Britain  to  India  in  the 
article  of  British  muslins  and  fine  cottons,  for  which  tea 
years  a<!0,  a  demand  scarcely  existed,  amount  at  the  pre** 
sent  time  to  more  than  half  a  million  sterling  annually, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  which,  must  of  course  be  pur- 
chased by  the  natives  themselvcd^    W^mayAddXiiitlier 
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that  the  single  article  of  Spelter^  of  which  four  or  five 
years  ago  scarcely  a  thousand  pounds'  worth  was  ex* 
ported  in  a  year^  is  grown  into  such  demand  among  the 
natives^  that  the  amount  of  the  quantity  now  required 
annually/  exceeds  Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand 
Poands  sterling.  Were  the  inhabitants  permitted  to 
send  their  natural  produce  to  England,  free  of  duties, 
particularly  their  sugars  without  that  oppressive  du- 
ty being  levied  on  them  which  India  has  so  little  de- 
served at  the  hand  of  Britain,  and  thus  to  find  means 
with  which  to  purchase  British  goods  by  the  sale  of 
their  own  indigenous  productions,  it  is  not  easy  to  li- 
mit the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures  and  commo* 
dities  of  Britain  might  find  a  sale  in  India*  From'a 
view  of  the  export  trade  even  in  its  present  state  how- 
ever, it  is  easy  to  see,  that  if  Bengal  alone  receive  arti- 
cles to  the  amount  of  Three  Millions  sterling  annually, 
those  received  at  Madras  and  Bombay  being  taken  into 
consideration,  India  at  the  present  moment  can  scarce- 
ly receive  from  Britain  exports  to  a  less  value  than  Four 
Millions  annually.^  If  in  addition  to  this  we  consi- 
der the  Three  Millions  clear  profit  annually  circulated 
throughout  Britain  in  a  thousand  ways,  as  equal  to  the 
profit  on  an  Export  trade  of  Six  Millions  ;  India,  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  to  Britain,  as  has  been  so  incon* 
ttiderately  supposed,  will  be  found  as  profitable  to  her 
as  a  country  with  which  she  carries  on  an  Export  trade 
to  the  amount  of  Ten  Millions;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
the  deihand'she  creates  for  the  labor  and  talent  of  above 
Six  ThouiNand  of  our  countrymen,  we  may.  ask  whether 
the  commerce  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  (we  had  almost 

'    '  •  To  these  Prirate  Exports  may  be  added  nearly  dE  600,000  worth  of  British' 
go^s  »old  aoDoally  daring  those  three  years  at  the  lion.  Co|npaoy*»  Tvarehouset* 
—Sve  TMcier't  It^view  of  India,  p.  193. 
'-     Vol.  IV.       •  F  f 
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sai^4  of  the  whole  of  Earope,)  affords  a  rotich  larger 
sum  anuually  to  Britain^  than  she  in  reality  draws  from 
India^  and  M^hcther  an  empire  nearly  as  profitable  to  her 
as  the  vvhole  of  Europe^  does  nut  deserve  better  of  Bri- 
tain, than  for  its  affairs  to  be  contemplated  from  time  to 
time  with  the  most  perfect  apathy  and  indifference  ? 
,  We  should  however  do  injustice  to  the  subject  and 
to  Britain  herself,  were  we  to  claim  her  attention  to  In- 
dia merely  on  the  ground  of  the  gain  Indfa  may  yield  to 
ben  Indeed  we  may  add,  that  we  should  do  injustice  ta 
ourselves  in  this  case,,  for  what  we  have  offered  on  thia 
branch  of  this  subject,  is  not  to  be  reg:arde4  as  the  re* 
suit  of  moch  habitual  consideration  respecting  this  spe- 
cies of  ^tn  as  connected  with  our  possession  of  India, 
We  would  fain  hope  that  those  days  are  past  in  which 
gain  was  made  the  sole  object  of  regard  in  the  transac* 
tiens  of  one  nation  with  another,  when  benevolence, 
bumaoity,  justice,  equity,  were  all  made  to  give  way  to 
the  unworthy  dictates  of  a  sordid  and  unwise  policy. 
We  say  unwise;  for  never  did  a  nation  seek  the  real 
welfare  of  another  with  which  it  was  connected,  with* 
out  reaping  the  fruit  thereof  itself  io  return.  In  proof 
of  this  we  need  only  refer  ij9  the  history  of  Britain  in 
her  transactions  with  ScotlaDdand  with  Ireland.  What 
has  she  lost  by  admitting  Scotland  to  a  participation 
with  herself  in  almost  every  privilege  and  advantage 
which  betongs  to  a  nation  ?  What  has  she  gained  by 
conduct  towards  Ireland  for  these  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  which  the  best  friends  of  Britain  would  wish  buri* 
ed  for  ever  in  oblivion  ? 

We  may  also  add  here,  that  if  ever  any  nation  de- 
served to  be  treated  with  attention  and  benevolent  re- 
gard, it  must  be  one  consisting  of  eighty  millions,  the 
conquest  of  which  has  cost  Britain  so  little.    Assumiog 
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Ibis  then  as  a  fact,  we  beg  lieave  to  plead  for  that  bene* 
"voleoce  and  humanity  being  manifested  towards  India 
as  a  nation^  the  numerous  examples  of  which  in  private 
life  contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  of  Britain. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  Britain  furnishes  many 
examples  of  persons  in  private  life  whose  yputb  and  in- 
experience render  them  completely  ignorant  of  those 
things  which  enter  deeply  into  their  future  welfare  in  life. 
Kow  although 'there  are  some  in  Britain  who  would 
unfeelingly  leave  such  a  youth  to  the  gratification  of  his 
own  wishes  without  attempting  to  save  him  froia  mio, 
even  by  a  single  word  of  advice,  especially  if  that  advice 
were  not  likely  to  be  received  as  tbe  dictum  of  iieavenand 
followed  without  the  least  hesitation ;  and  others  who 
would  rather  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  person's 
ruio,  and  even  take  an  opportunity  to  enrich  themselven 
with  his  spoils  ;  still  it  is  the  happiness  of  Britain  that 
these,  at  the  present  time,  do  not  include  tbe  whole  of 
her  inhabitants.  There  are  those  to  be  found  who  would 
pity  a  helpless  youth  in  this^  state,  and  if  there  were  hope 
of  his  being  recovered  to  useful  life,  they  would  gently 
shew  him  his  mistakes  and  his  danger,  would  patiently 
wait  till  his  follies  gave  way  to  t^eir  wise  and  affecti* 
onate  counsels,  and  never  leave  him  until  they  had 
placed  him  in  that  course  of  virtuous  exertion,  which 
would  ultimately  make  him  regard  those  friends  as  his 
guardian  angels,  as  oft  as  he  realized  the  state  from 
which  their  wise  counsels  had  drawn  him,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  daily  brightening  before  him. 

It  may  be  said,  this  is  private  virtue;  to  expect  that 
states  and  nations  should  act  with  such  humanity  and 
benevolence  towards  each  other,  is  perfect  ronmnce, 
which  has  never  been  realized  on  earth,  and  which  n^- 
Ter  will,  ^ut  wo  beg  to  ask,  is  thi»any  thing  more  than 

Ff  2 
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virtuous  conduct?  Is  it  not  that  coarse  of  conduct 
a  deviation  from  which  every  good  man  would  ab- 
hor ?     To  say  then  that  nations  roust  never  act  thus 

'  towards  each  other,  is  to  say,  that  public  affairs  must 
ever  exclude  all  real  virtue;  that  the  members  of  every 
Christian  country  mast  abhor  every  thing  mean  and 
selfish  in  their  private  conduct,  and  in  their  public  con- 
duct exhibit  nothingbut  meanness  and  selfisbness;  nay 
that  a  Christian  in  his  private  circle  must  never  practise 
iniquity  ;  but  that  in  his  public  conduct,  in  his  dealings 
with  other  nations,  he  must  altogether  lay  aside  the  di- 
vine maxim,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self/' In  this  case  we  must  beg  le^ve  to  enter  our  dis- 
sent. If  a  time  should  ever  arrive  when  truly  conscien- 
tious men  shall  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belonc^,  they  must  act  on  a  different  principle.  Is  it 
possible  for  a  Christian  man  to  abhor  every  thing  mean 
and  unjust  in  his  private  conduct,  and  to  practise  no- 
thing else  in  his  public  capacity  ?  It  cannot  be  ;  a  good 

r  man  must  be  the  same  in  all  his  transactions  whe- 
ther public  and  private.  Let  us  only  picture  to  our- 
selves a  truly  benevolent  and  conscientious  man  who, 
in  the  decline  of  life,  takes  a  retrospective  view  of  his 
conduct,  and  beholds  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  a 
whole  life  spent  in  endeavours  to  do  <<:ood  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,— with  only  one  exception.  There  was  a 
young  man  in  his  neighbourhood,  to  whom  he  was  in 
Teality  $;uardian,  and  over  whom  he  might  have  exerted 
a  happier  influence  than  any  other  person  on  earth.  He 

♦saw  this  youth  going  on  in  a  course  which  led  to 
destruction.  He  gave  him  hints,  which  were  disregard- 
ed. Hesaidnoniore  thinking  his  duty  was  now  discharg*- 
f  d,  and  that  the  youn*j  man's  future  state  in  life  was  no 
fui  iher  business  of  bis.  The  young  man  gradually  drefr 
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oat  of  his  hands  all  his  property^  spent  it  in  infamous 
courses^  became  a  vagabond,  and  ended  his  days  by 

.  suicide*  This  good  man  now  reflecting  on  his  end  says?, 
^^This  alone  embitters  my  days:  I  might  have  saved 
that  yoDth  from  infamy  and  death,  but  my  love  of  ease 
prevented  me ;  and  this  I  shall  mourn  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life/'  Such  will  be,  such  ought  to  be,  the  feelings 
of  the  wise  and  good  in  Britain,  if  India  be  deprived  of 
that  enlightening  aid  from  her  which  its  circumstances 
imperiously  demand,  and  she  can  so  fully  impart. 
^  That  India  is  in  those  circumstances  in  which  the 
aid  of  Britain  as  a  guardian  friend,  would  be  as  profit- 
able to  her,  as  that  of  a  wise  friend  to  a  youth  possess- 
ed of  advantages  which,  if  improved,  will  lead  him  to 
happiness,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  wish  to  plunge 
him  into  misery  and  ruin,  is  a  fact  which  we  pre* 
same  scarcely  needs  proof.  It  has  been  already  shewn 
that  the  bounties  of  providence  to  India,  render  it  un- 
necessary for  its  inhabitants  in  general  to  labor  more 
than  six  hours  daily  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 

.  their  families;  and  that  the  labor  of  eight  hours  daily,  if 
steadily  continued  and  wisely  improved,  would  pat 
.them  in  possession  of  comforts  they  have  never  yet 
tasted.  It  has  also  been  said  that  the  absence  of  just 
pfinciples  and  right  ideas,  turns  this  blessing  into  a 
curse,  and  places  them  among  the  most  wretched  of 
men.  We  may  alno  add,  that  this  absence  of  just  ideas 
and  principles,  has  created  among  them  a  multitude  of 
men  who  labor  not  at  all,  but  who  demand  from  the 
wretched  inhabitants  a  part  of  their  labor,  not  as  a  boon, 
fi  dole  of  charity ;  bat  as  aright  which  they  imperiously 
•exact  from  their  fears,  by  threatening  them  with  the  most 
tremeiidous  curses.  Wo  here  refer,  not  merely  to  the 
brahmnns,  but  to  those  swarms  of  stout  and  idle  im- 
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posters^  who^  nnder  the  character  of  religious  metidi* 
cants^  infest  every  city^  and  town«  and  village^  filling 
every  place  with  vice  and  debauchery.— To  the  absence 
of  ri^ht  ideas  is  also  to  be  ascribed  all  those  holidays^ 
vihich  interrupt  business  of  every  kind^  and  sink  the 
indigent  into  still  great  depths  of  poverty  ;  while^  in- 
Stead  of  imparting  to  them  the  refreshing  and  tranquil 
rest  of  the  Sabbath^  these  holidays  debauch  their  morals^ 
impair  their  health,  and  in  many  cases  render  them  aa 
instant  prey  to  disease  and  death.  To  the  absence  of 
these  is  also  to  be  ascribed  that  hatred  of  steady  and 
healthful  labor,  \>hich,  while  it  plunges  them  into  po* 
Tcrty,  renders  them  a  prey  to  every  sensual  and  volu]^ 
tuous  desire;  and  as  the  means  of  gratifying  these 
without  labor,  to  every  act  of  deceit  and  chicanery  whick 
depraved  intellect,  naturally  acute,  is  capable  of  devis^ 
ing. — To  the  absence  of  right  ideas  and  just  feeling  are 
owing  those  scenes  of  blood  equalled  in  ao  other  civi- 
lized nation  on  earth.  To  this  is  it  owing  tfiat  the  bro- 
ther, the  sister,  the  parent,  when  sick,  are  brought  to  the 
banks  of  the  river,  often  in  a  cold  night  and  afflicted  with 
a  disease  wherein  exposure  itself  is  sufficieat  to  cause 
death ;  and  what  is  more  melancholy,  the  siok  relative^ 
who  with  care  would  often  recover,  is  there  hurried  in- 
to  eternity  by  the  body  being  plunged  in  the  water  and 
the  mouth  choaked  with  the  mud  of  the  river. — ^To  the 
absence  of  these  ideas  is  it  owing,  that  millions  annaal* 
ly  in  every  stage  of  bodily  weakness,  make  pilgrimages 
to  places  deemed  sacred,  of  whom  so  great'  a  number 
die  on  the  road  through  want  or  disease  or  perish  af* 
ter  their  arrival,  that  their  bones  whiten  the  precinct^ 
of  the  sacred  place  and  the  roads  which  lead  to  it  per* 
haps  for  miles  round. — To  the  absence  of  right  ideas 
i^  it  owing  finally,  that  the  brahmtfus  are  permitted  to 
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constrain  the  hapless  iividow  either  by  force  ordelasioD^ 
to  burn  herself  alive  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband^ 
and  to  constrain  the  son  after  having  lost  his  father,  to 
set  fire  while  she  is  living,  to  the  mother  that  bare  him^ 
perhaps  the  only  friend  left  on  earth  who  retains  for  him 
the  smallest  spark  of  real  affection.  Let  any  one  if  ho 
be  able,  calculate  the  sum  of  the  human  lives  destroyed 
in  Hindoosthan  through  the  absence  of  just  and  right 
ideas,  and  add  to  it  the  pollution,  the  sensuality,  the 
fraud,  the  oppression,  the  deceit,  the  perjury,  which  flow 
i^om  the  same  source,  and  turn  a  land  of  blessing  into 
a  land  of  misery ;  and  then  say  whether  any  thing  could 
be  more  humane,  more  just,  more  generous  and  praise- 
worthy, than  for  Britain  who  possesses  these  ideas  in  so 
rich  an  abundance,  to  impart  them  to  an  empire  of 
eighty  millions  of  men,  given  her  without  cost  to  herself, 
and  become  a  source  of  profit  to  her  from  year  to  year 
beyond  her  own  knowledge. 

We  have  omitted  any  mention  of  the  soul.  Bat  can 
Christians  who  believe  that  '*  the  unrighteous  shall  not 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood  ;*'  that  ''neither  fornicators, 

nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor    effeminate nor 

thieves,  nor  revilers,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,'' 
contemplate  a  nation  of  eighty  millions  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  all  these  vices,  without  feeling  it  the  heighth 
of  criminality  not  to  impart  to  them  that  Gospel  which, 
if  permitted,  will  say  even  to  these,  ''such  were  some  of 
you,  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye 
are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God?'' 

While  we  hare  thus  eomplained  of  the  apathy  mani- 
f^ted  by  Britain  in  general  respecting  India,  and  shewn 
bow  nareaeonable  it  is,  and  how  certainly  it  will  dis- 
appear fai  proportion  as  men  feel  it  their  duty  to  exer- 
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else  towards  nations^  tbose  feelings,  the  exercise  of 
which  in  private  life  they  deem  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  Christian  character;  justice  requires  us  to  add,  that 
this  apathy  respecting  India  so  justly  said  to  pervade 
Britain,  is  by  no  means  total ;  that  an  interest  relative 
to  India  has  already  began  to  rise  in  Britain,  which  in 
extent  and  intenseness  is  continually  increasing.      To 
the  honor  of  real  religion,  also,  by  some  so  often  as* 
oailed  under  the  name  of  Methodism,  it  ought  to  be 
mentioned,  that  this  feeling  so  just,  so  reasonable,  so 
humane,  is  entirely  its  offspring.      Of  the  strength  and 
extent  of  this  desire  to  impart  just  and  equitable  pirinci* 
pies  of  action  to  the  millions  of  India,  some  idea  may 
be  formed,  if  we  reflect,  that  above  ten  years  ago,  at  the 
renewing  of  the  Honorable  Company's  Charter,  it  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  the  legislature,  in  com- 
pliance with  its  numerous  petitions,  to  leave  India  per« 
fectly  accessible  to  the  Gospel  as  promulgated  by  all 
denominations.  It  has  been  continually  increasing  ever 
since;  and  its  strength  and  extent  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, exceed  any  thing  ever  before  known. 

To  its  purity  its  enemies  are  constrained  to  bear  wit- 
ness. They  have  sometimes  treated  it  as  fanatical  and  in- 
ponsisteut  with  reason,  which  epithets  it  certainly  de- 
serves, if  it  be  humane,  and  just,  and  reasonable,  that  In- 
dia should  be  left  to  pollute  itself  from  year  to  year  with 
the  blood  of  innocents,  and  with  almost  every  vice  that 
(degrades  human  nature,  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  reli- 
gion they  are  taught.  '  And  they  have  treated  it  as  folly 
totally  fruitless  in  its  nature,  which  is  no  less  correct  if 
there  be  no  God  in  the  earth,  or  if  it  be  folly  to  believe 
his  promises  sealed  as  they  are  by  the  blood  of  his  Son. 
But  interested  and  selfish  they  have  been  unable  to  prove 
.it;  for  those  in  whose  bosoms  it  burns,  incladingtis  they 
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As  eveiy  rafak  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  although? 
they  send  money  to  India  some  even  of  their  penary,, 
never  expect  any  thing  in  retnroj — beside  the  happiness : 
of  their  Indian  feUow'Snbjects. 


Art.  IV: — Reflections  an  the  incidents  which  Mcurredf' 
this  yesar  at  the  Rui*h  Jattra  ofJugunnafh  in  Orissa. 

It  most  be  evident  to  all  who  daly  reflect  on  the  snb-' 
|ect,  that  whatever  affects  the  titles  of  oar  fellow-crea- 
fures^  becomes  an  object  of  universal  concern.  This  is 
a  principle  which  a  native  of  Britain  imbibes  in  bis  ear*-' 
Itest  years*  The  idea  v^tch  tlie  first  murderer  had  the 
effrontery  to  allege  before  his  Creator  as  his  excuse/ 
while  his  hands  were  yet  reeking  with  his  brother'nr 
blood,  ^^  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  has  no  place  in  the 
minds  of  onr  countrymen.  The  English  law  itself,  pre-' 
taming  that  this  feeling,  the  dictate  of  common  huma- 
liity,  is  sufficiently  implanted  in  every  breast,  holds  all 
as  accessaries  in  the  crime  who  see  a  fellow-creature 
perish  without  attempting  to  rescue  him  from  death. 
Whether  these  were  the  feelings  of  our  forefathers  when 
tonk  in  idolatry,  we  cannot  say ;  but  certain  we  are,  thai 
these  are  the  feelings  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip^^ 
tares  has  rendered  almost  a  second  nature  in  our  native 
land. 

It  follows  as  matter  of  course,  that  if  any  system  oT 
religion  destroys  human  Itfe,  it  becomes  a  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  consideration.  Whether  the  rights  of  conscience, 
which  ou^ht  ever  to  he  held  sacred,  give  a  man  a  right  to 
deprive  of  life  his  sister,  his  mother,  his  friend,  even 
though  they  should  consent  to  the  deed,  it  is  not  onr  in- 
tention to  examine  on  tfiis  occasion.      But  this  much 
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v^,  ynti  trust,  be  conceded  to  ns,  that  it  is  a  daty  wd 
^«re  to  btunanity  itself  to  ascertaijci  wiiether  any  sy8« 
tea  of  religion  around  Jta,  does  bona  fide  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  human  Jtfe  ;  whether  from  year  to  year 
any  perish  through  those  ideas  of  a  religious  nature  which 
they  nourish  in  their  minds^  who  but  for  these  ideas 
trould  continue  to  perform  the  various  duties  of  life. 
.  To  ascertain  this,  can  injure  no  one :  it  may  profit 
ipany.  If  any  thing  can  develope  the  real  nature  of  any 
system  of  religion,  it  mnsti>e  its  fruits.  The  axiom  deli-^ 
yered  by  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake^  applies 
as  fully  to  systems  of  religion  as  to  those  who  profess^ 
t^em^  <^By  their  fruits  ye  shall  knowthem^  men  do 
not  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles."    Some 
iivho  have  styled  themselves  the  friends  of  the  humaa 
race,  have  contended  that   Hiudooism  does  produce 
all  those  fruits  of  gentleness,  compassion,  purity,  and 
rigbteensness,  which  render  mankind  happy ;  and  have 
felt  not  a  little  displeased  with  those  who  wished  te 
luring  those  facts  to  the  light  relative  to  the  system, 
which  almost  every  day  furnishes  in  Bengal*    Truth 
bowever,  has  forced  its  way  to  tbe  hearts  of  many,  we 
inay  say,  of  the  greater  part  of  those  acquainted  witii 
the  real  state  of  things^  in  India ;   and  has  shewn 
<hem   that  a  religion  founded  on  falsehood  will  not 
1>ring  forth  the  fruits  of  truth  and  righteousness;  that 
It  system  of  worship  evidently  <>rigi&ated  by  the  god  of 
this  world, declared  by  the  Prince ^f  peace  to  be^'amnr* 
derer  from  the  beginning,"  is  as  unfriendly  to  the  hap- 
piness and  even  the  lives  of  its  votaries,  as  it  is  disho- 
.nourable  to  their  Creator. 

Of  the  scenes  which  occur  through  the  pilgrimages 
.made  to  the  temple  of  lugunnat'lui  in  Orissa/  much  has 
t>een  said,  and  many  general  descriptions  have  been 
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given.  But  these  idtiiOTifh  they  have  not  exceeded  th» 
tK>aiids  of  truth,  have  carried  less  convictioa  to  the  mind 
from  their  being  general*  We  now  however  sabmit  to 
onr  readers  some  particulars  which  occurred  at  this  fes- 
tival a  few  months  ago,  not  liecause  they  are  more  strikf* 
ing  and  remarkable  than  those  which  occur  every  year) 
but  because  they  were  witnessed  by  men  on  whose  ve^ 
vacity  we  can  fully  depend,  and  wlio  were  eye-witnesses 
of  all  that  is  here  given.  These  particulars,  trivial  as 
ihey  may  appear,  will  be  found  sufficient  to  shew  the 
mature  of  this  worship,  the  spirit  it  infuses  into  its  yo« 
Varies,  and  the  dreadful  waste  of  human  life  which  th6s« 
pilgrimages  occasion. 

It  may  not  be  improper  just  to  mention  the  c^eeasion 
of  this  joumah  About  five  years  ago  the  late  excellent 
Mr.  Ward,  brought  out  with  him  from  a  new  Society  in 
England  two  missionaries,  whom  the  Government  on 
.their  airrival  permitted  to  reside  in  Orissa.  They  with 
two  more  who  have  since  obtslined  pefraission  to  joiii 
them,  have  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  their  countrymen  who  live  near  tbenf, 
and  to  convince  the  natives  themselves  that  they  seek 
their  real  welfare.  One  of  these,  the  Rev.  A.  Sutton, 
•who  arrived  in  March  last,  as  the  scene  was  entirely 
new  to  him,  recorded  in  the  form  of  a  journal  what  he 
saw  passing  around  him  from  day  to  day,  during  the 
late  festival.  It  is  from  this  journal  that  the  following 
particulars  are  extracted ;  among  which  an  incident  he 
met  with  on  the  road,  may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  of 
notice,  as  it  substantiates  the  present  existence  of  the 
practice  vrhich  it  describes. 

^  About  thirty  miles  before  we  reached  BaIasore,(Ba^ 

leshwvm,)  we  passed  a  poor  pilgrim  on  his  way  toPooree 

«lo  tee  Jupaauii'ba,  measuring  the  road  with  his  body  by 
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layingiiiniself  in  the  dast  and  then  ttakinfif  a  mark  witk 
a  piece  of  bamboo  aboat  a  foot  long  which  he  held  in  his 
liand.  He  appeared  to  lay  all  his  length  on  the  ground 
jwith.  his  face  in  the  duijt,  and  then  to  reach  forward  and 
jnake  a  mark  with  his  short  stick  or  bamboo.  He  then 
£ot  up  and  measured  another  length  of  himself  on  the 
gronndy  beginning  precisely  at  the  mark  made  by  his 
short  stick.  He  intended  thns  to  make  his  way  to  Ju^ 
giinnat'ha.  He  had  then  more  tt^an  a  hundred  and  eighty 
,miles  to  go,  and  appeared  quite  old  and  worn  out  with 
iatigue.  1  should  think  he  could  not  advance  more  thaa 
^two  miles  a  day.  As  we  went  forward  on  our  journey  t« 
Balasore  we  saw  many  skulls  by  the  way  side  which 
^belonged  to  pilgrims  who  had  died  on  their  way  to  and 
.from  Jicgnnnat'ho.  In  one  or  two  iniitauees  I  saw  what 
rappeared  to  be  dead  bodies,  which  the  dogs  and  jack* 
;als  apd  vultures  were  tearing  to  pieced.'* 

The  Rut'h. Festival  commenced  on  the  18th  of  June» 
which.  Mr.  I^  ^tended  with  the  utmost  care,  although 
fhe  bad  recently  been  deprived  of  bis  affectionate  coa* 
sort,  B^rs.  S.  who  had  accompanied  him  from  England 
and  had  died  th^  15tb  of  tbo  preceding  month,  six  weeks 
after  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  He  begins  bis  jour* 
nal  by  saying,  *'  I  will  now  make  Extracts  relatiag  to 
that  scene  of  idolatry  and  death,  the  Rut*h  Jattra.  It 
afforded  me  some  relief  in  the  bitterness  of  my  own  loss, 
to  interest  myself  in  the  wretchedness  of  others ;  and 
.whose  heart  would  not. have  felt  at  such  a  scene  as  thea 
.appeared  ? 

/'  June  I4tb.  In  my  ride  this  morning  I  saw  a  devotee 
performing  his  devotions.  I  do  not  know  precisely  haw 
.long  he  was  employed  in  them,  but  I  should  think,  at 
Jeast  an  hour*  He  laid  himself  flat  in  the  dust  that  his 
^nee^^  his  belly^  cbin^  nose,  and  forehead  might  touis^ 
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tte  gfound.  .  He  lay  tlras  for  a  minilte  or  two^Hieii 
arose,  looked  at  the  temple,  muttered  a  few  words  as  a 
prayer  and  then  prostrated  himself  again.— After  his 
regular  routine,  he  rose  and  very  devoutly  embraced  the 
head  of  an  old  cow ;  he  then  worshipped  her  and  went 
away.  The  people  esteemed  all  this,  very. great  hoU<* 
ness.  In  the  evening  on  a  visit  to  one  of  our  school^ 
I  had  to  pass  the  temple  of  Jugunnat^ha's  grandmother; 
find  saw  under  some  trees  near  the  wall  the  body  of  a 
poor  pilgrim  which  the  vultures  were  tearing  to  pieces. 
Close  by  were  many  skeletons.  In  fact  the  place  was 
li  complete  Oolgetba,  the  ground  was  literally  strewed 
Trith  human  bones^  :  Those  poor  creatures  come  froni 
%  distance  to  see  Jugtfnnat'ha,  and  drop  and  die,  un<* 
{litied,  unburied,  and  unkno^vn.  ' 

f  J  5th.  Visited  another  school,  and  rn  the  evening  went 
•round  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  gave  away  a  num^ 
lier  of  pamphlets.  The  people  appeared  very  glad  to 
sreceivethem.  Returning  home  with  Mr.  L.  (another  mis^ 

•ionary,)  we  fell  in  with  several  poor  pilgrims  who  had 
^dropped  with  the  Cholera  ;  we  gave  them  medicine  anif 
sEttended  to  them  as  well  as  we  were  able.  Several  of 
'those  whom  we  met  with  this  evening,  were  old  people 

left  by  their  children  to  die. 

r  16th.  We  vrere  out  by  five  this  morning.  Mr<  L* 
>nnd  myself  went  one  way ;  and  Mr.  B.  (one  ofthe  mis^ 

Bionaries  who  came  out  with  Mr.  Ward  in  1821,)  went 
/another  way  alone.  We  soon  had. fall  employ  in  attend* 
'ing  to  the  poor  dying  pilgrims.  Most  of  our  last  night's 

patients  were  better; but  one  was  dead,  and  thrown  out 
i  upon  the  sand  for  the  dogs  to  eat.  The  bodies  begin  to 
:lie  very  thick  about  the  town.  Many  are  dying  without 
-the  least  attention  being  paid  to  them ;  and  those  who 
trecover  through  medicine  haviog  been  ministered  to 
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theiSi  often  sink  agfain  for  want  of  food,  H^ppj,  bappj^ 
are  the  people  who  have  the  Lord  the  Savionr  for  thehr 
God  !  In  the  evening  we  went  ont  to  another  part 
of  the  town,  where  we  fell  in  with  many  sick,  dying,  and 
dead.  The  dead  are  carried  along  in  a  most  disgnsting 
nanner.  A  piece  of  rope  yam  is  tied  ronnd  the  neck 
and  fastened  to  a  bamboo,  and  another  is  tied  nnder 
the  hams,  and  thus  swung,  they  are  carried  along  till 
they  are  brought  without  the  borders  of  ihe  town,  whea 
they  are  either  thrown  upon  the  sand,  or  under  a  bedgo» 
Others  are  dragged  ont  by  the  head  or  the  heels,  without 
the  least  covering,  for  the  dogs  and  vultures  to  devour^ 
The  weather  appears  cloudy,  and  should  there  be  any 
rain,  what  a^  dreadful  scene  will  then  be  exhibited  4 
Thousands  upon  thousands  are  lying  exposed  to  tbt 
barning  sun  by  day  and  the  damps  by  nighty  without  the 
least  shelter,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  a  littlo  unwbola* 
€ome  fruit. — Met  with  a  Bengalee  who  had  walked  from 
Calcutta  to  Jtfgimnat'ha.  He  understood  Enflisfa,  whiob 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  declaring  the  Saviour  to  him 
l^etty  plainly.  He  seemed  ashamed  of  his  journey  to 
see  Jiigimnat'ha,  and  when  reminded  that  his  knowledge 
^ould  subject  him  to  greater  condemnation  if  he  nog* 
Jected  the  Saviour  of  men^he  seemed  to  fbel  its  force. . 

17th.  When  recollected  in  connection  with  the  scene 
Jtt  Pooree  how  interesting  does  tho  language  of  the  coib» 
passionate  Saviour  appear,''  If  I  send  the  multitudeawaf 
.they  will  faint  by  the  way,  for  divers  of  them  come  from 
jfar.''  Here  multitudes  have  been  many  days^  and  have 
JMthing  to  eat ;  and  very  many  have  dropped  l>Oth  bei?e 
4and  in  their  way  home  again.  To  several  persons  thve 
in  want  of  food,  we  offered  to  give  food  ;but  diey  would 
•not  accept  it  unless  cooked  by  a  brahmtin.  7^  mom* 
ing.  we  have  seen  many  dead  bodies ;  in  one  place  tliei» 
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were foarteeil  <tt  flfteen;  in  another,  ten;  and  several 
about  |be  streets,  half  eaten  by  the  dogs  and  vultures; 
in  one  place  yon  can  scarcely  breathe  for  the  stench;  in 
another,  you  meet  a  dog  carrying  an  arm  or  a  leg  of  H 
buman  being ;  in  another,  your  feelings  are  overwhelmed 
viith  the  number  of  the  sick  and  dying  which  requiro 
your  help ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all,  you  see  VirageesI 
performing  their  unnatural  devotions,  one  lying  for  ad 
hour  with  his  head  completely  under  ground,  and  ano*^ 
ther  walking  with  his  arm  erect  and  stiflf.  To  many 
who  requested  them,  we  gave  away  books  this'morn^ 
ing,  and  attended  to  many  sick,  several  of  whom  we 
got  into  the  hospital.  We  met  with  a  very  affecting  case 
of  two  poor  girls  weeping  over  their  dying  mother,  U^ 
^hom  they  seemed  very  affectionate.  My  heart  bled  fioff 
them.*' 

^'  June  18tb.  This  is  the  first  day  of  the  Rut'h  festival;' 
We  went  out  at  day  break  among  the  people,  vast  nnm« 
bers  of  whom  were  lying  in  all  directions,  both  dead  and 
^ying;  Mr.  L.  and  myself  were  together,  and  found 
lull  employ  in  attending  to  the  poor  creaturots  who  were 
still  alive.  It  is  distressing  to  witness  the  barbarity 
^hich  is  manifested  by  not  merely  their  feUow*traveUers» 
but  by  their  nearest  relatives,  yea  evefi  by  husbands  and 
^ives,  by  children  and  parents.  As  soon  as  one  is  taken 
ill,  in  numerous  cases  the  relatives  take  away  all  their 
fnoney  and  often  Aeir  clothes,  and  with  the  utmost  indif* 
ference  leave  them  to  perish  naked  and  destitute.  But 
^rere  twenty  dying  together,  it  would  not  cause  a  Hindoo 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  at  Pooree,  whatever  it  might  do 
elsewhere.  As  a  proof  how  strange  a  different  line  of 
^miiiact  i^peared  to  them  I  may  mention  that  when 
ve  were  endeavoring  to  do  something  for  the  sick^thos^ 
•round  would  exclaim  with  surprise;  Dhurma  atMurt 
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Sulya  avmtar;  '^a  holy  incaniatioif,  a  tnie  in^^arna-r 
tioD«"  Some  woald  fain  have  worshipped  os^  and 
i^owod  their  very  foreheads  to  the  dost,  niitil  we  pre^ 
vented  them  and  intreated  them  to  look  to  God,  wba 
alone  is  worthy  of  praise*  Some  observed  that  this  woold 
^use  our  religion  to  be  talked  of  far  and  wide.  It  cer*' 
^inly  has  given  us  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an4 
they  orten  manifest  expressions  of  it.  They  to-day  re* 
ceived  many  tracts,  and  with  great  attention  heard.  Mr« 
L.  directed  them  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  true  Incarnation 
to  save  sinners. 

.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  out  as  soon  as  the  sun  would 
permit.  The  idols  were  already  on  their  cars,  but  tb# 
immense  crowd  rendered  it  unsafe  for  us  to  go  very  neav 
it..  ..W^  never  saw  the  people  more  earnest  for  books  ^ 
they  crowded  round  us  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  we  cotild  distinguish  men  of  one  country 
from  those  of  another.  We  calculated  that  there  were 
inore  than  Two  Hundred  Thousand  persons  on  all  sides 
bf  the  car.  Their  behaviour  to  their  professed  object  of 
worship  greatly  differed ;  some  bowed  down  very  de« 
cently  before  the  idols;  and  others  brought  presents  of 
fruit,  &c.  but  the  greater  part,  like  people  at  a  large  fair 
in  England*  were  talking  and  laughing  with  perfect  indif* 
ference.  When  we  asked  tlie  people  what  they  came  for? 
Aeir  reply  was,  that  they  came  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Ju- 
l^unnat'ha,  as  then  their  sins  would  all  go.  One  poof 
cteature  just  grasping  his  last  breath,  exclaimed,  *'Oh 
Jtigunnat'ba,  Jugtmnat'ha  I  Jtignnnat'hais  my  all ;"  and 
.thus  he  died.  Another  in  his  last  moments  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  set  of  noisy  brahmtms  who  voctfiorated 
in  his  ear,  '^  Jaigiwnat'ha,  Jvgimnat'ha,  Htmbol,  Htiri<' 
bol,"  and  thus  he  perished  with  a  lie  in  bis  right  hand; 
•    Idth.  We  went  out  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as  tli» 
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siin  ironld  permit ;  and  foand  the  people  more  earnest 
and  pressing  for  books  than  ever.  Books  were  re- 
quired of  US  in  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindee,  Gajnrattee 
and  Telinga,  as  well  as  in  the  Bengalee  and  Orissa  Ian- 
gtiages,  by  persons  from  different  parts  of  India.  Ader 
disposing  of  all  mine,  I  rode  round  to  see  in  what  state 
the  people  were.  In  one  place  I  counted  Thirty-eight 
dead  bodies,  spme  half  eaten,  and  others  just  thrown 
out;  and  some  dying  totally  unregarded.  To-day  one 
ploor  creature  threw  himself  under  the  wheels  of  Jugicn- 
naf  ha's  brother's  car,  and  was  immediately  crushed  to 
death.  Another  was  thus  waiting  for  death  yesterday, 
wben  an  English  gentleman  near,  taking  a  cane,  used 
it  to  so  good  a  purpose,  as  induced  the  silly  fellow  to 
change  his  mind,  leap  up,  and  run  off  into  the  crowd. 
'20th.  The  rains  have  set  in  very  heavily  to-day. 
Alas !  what  numbers  will  be  swept  away  if  they  conti- 
nue! The  numbers  begin  to  lessen  however.  Sixty 
Thousand  pilgrims  left  Jugtmnat'ha  this  morning.  They 
have  seen  Jt^tmnat'ha  and  think  themselves  safe. 
Possibly  half  of  them  may  never  reach  their  homes.  To- 
day Jugtinnat'ha's  car  stuck  fast.  This  is  of  course  a 
trick  of  the  brahmuns.  They  declare  that  Juguanat'ha 
refuses  to  go  further  until  he  has  had  something  given 
him  to  eat  Our  bearers  say  that  the  brahmains  have 
given  him  much  abuse  for  refusing  to  go  on.  I  suppose 
they  will  have  considerable  offerings  preseated  to  them ; 
and  then  it  will  be  Jfignunafha's  pleasure  to  go  forward. 
Through  his  stopping  we  had  a  fhli  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining two  of  the  Idols.  Jtigfinnat'ha  is  a  bungling 
piece  of  workmanship.  His  head  is  a  lai|;e  block  of 
wood  flattened  a  little  where  his  face  should  be.  His 
Ikrge  eyes  are  round ;  but  the  painter  has  not  placed  them 
<^posite  to  each  other;  one  is  lower  than  the  other.' 

Vol,  IV,  Bh 
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They  consist  of  three  circles  each;  one  bUck;  anotlNif  * 
ivbite,  and  the  third  red»  and  present  an  appe^ranc^  , 
like  the  bull's  eye  of  a  target.    The  thing  called  a  nose 
is  an  awkward  piece  of  wood  projecting  from  his  face ; 
it  ia  qf  course  the  most  prominent  feature  there.     Tba 
aperture  intended  for  a  month,  gives  him  an  open  conn* 
tenance;  for  it  extends  from  eax  to  ear,  and  ia  wide  in 
proportion.     Of  the  rest  of  the  body  an  idea  can  be 
formed  from  the  pictures  of  Jugtcnnat'ba  so  frequently  . 
seen.   I  have  a  small  piece  of  sandal  wood  wbicb  came 
out  of  the  belly  of  the  image  last  week,  being  brokea 
off  rotten ;  so  that  we  see  be  is  liable  to  decay  as  well  as  . 
bis  worshippers.  One  would  think  that  this  might  opoa 
their  eyes.       The  other  images  are  much  like  that  oC 
jTugt/nnat'ha;  but  lighter  in  color.  , 

Mr.  L.  and  myself  took  our  station  immediately  ua« 
^er  the  car^and  gaye  away  books  to  the  adoring  crowds 
without  meeting  with  any  opposition  or  occastoning 
any  disturbance.     Although  a  brahmifn  now  and  tbea 
muttered  a  word,  others  spoke  of  us  in  terms  it  gave  ua 
paia  to  hear  applied  to  men>  and  seemed  determined  to 
hear.    We  administered  medicine  to  two  or  three  poor 
creatures  lying  under  the  cars^  and  removed  them  to  a 
dry  place ;  after  which  I  attended  to  about  forty  sick 
under  Some  trees  near.    We  hear  from  good  authority 
that  more  than  two  lacks  of  rupees  have  been  received  . 
at  the  gate  for  the  admission  of  pilgrims. 
'  21st.  To-day  I  had  a  better  opportunity  than  before 
oT  examining  the  structure  and  make  of  the  cars.   They  • 
are  roughly  made  and  enormously  ponderous.  I  should 
suppose  they  are  nearly  fifty  feet  in  heigh th;  and  about 
sixteen  wide.     They  have  twelve^  fourteen,  or  sixteofi, 
wheels  placed  under  the  bottom  of  the  car^  about  twx> 
feet  from  each  other.      I  observed  that  the  uncoiiih^ 
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ipokes  projected  a  little  beyond  the  feloe  or  rim  of  the 
wIimI,  and  indented  the  ground  as  they  moved.  They 
Beem  dreadfully  contrived  to  crash  to  a  mammy  the 
poor  creatares  who  fall  under  them.  The  cars  are  co- 
vered with  fine  English  woollens,  scarlet,  yellow,  &c. 
and  ornamented  with  various  grotesque  figures.  In  front 
there  are  four  wooden  horses  and  two  wooden  coach- 
men. The  god  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  tlie  car,  i^bout 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground^  and  confined  in  his  place 
by  several  uncouth  pieces  of  timber.  I  have  since  seen 
the' cart  divested  of  their  covering,  and  they  look  much 
like  the  scaffolding  placed  round  a  steeple  when  under 
lepair.  There  are  now  no  indecent  figures  painted  or 
earved  on  the  car  like  thone  t  saw  on  the  car  of  Juguu- 
natlianear  Serampore.  I  intended  to  send  home  an 
account  of  that  mass  of  obscenity ;  but  I  found  it  too  vile 
and  beastly  to  be  described.  Figures  of  this  descripti* 
cm  are  numerous  in  Orissa,  however,  particularly  roun4 
the  tanks  and  bathing  places,  where  they  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  gaae  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  both  young  and 
#ld,  male  and  female^  actually  worship  these  abomina- 
ble representations.  But  to  return  to  the  cars,  the 
most  ludicrous  thing,  if  this  expression  may  be  allow- 
ed in  ceiinexion  with  so  painful  a  degradiation  of  ration- 
iii  beings^  was,  a  number  of  the  priests  of  Jtigtmnat'ha 
with  punkas  in  their  hands  to  keep  the  bloc1(  cool,  and 
others  with  chouries,  li  long  handled  kind  of  brushy  to 
keep  the  flies  from  incommoding  it. 

22d.  This  evening  Mr.  L.  and  myself  went  out 
and  adninistered  medicine  to  several  poor  creatures,  and 
others  we  conveyed  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  we  could 
procure  any  ot^e  to  assist  in  carrying  them,  which  is  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.  When  there  however,  they 
Me  w  Hearty  a»  much  danger  of  peilshtng^  as^  fhou^ 
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they  bad  been  left  in  the  streets ;  for  daring  tba  dby^ 
in  which  Jtigunnat'ha  is. absent  from  the  temple^  no  pro* 
vision  is  cooked  there,  and  the  poor  delnded  creatures 
will  eat  nothing  bat  what  has  been  cooked  in  the  tem- 
ple or  by  the  hands  of  a  brahmtm.  One  day  daring  the 
interval  thus  occasioned  by  Jugtcnnat'ha's  absence  from 
the  temple,  I  saw  about  thirty  lying  dead  in  the  hospi- 
tal, and  some  of  the  Ii?ing  actually  resting  th^  heads 

on  the  dead  bodies  near  them. In  our  ride  this 

evening  Mr.  L.  and  myself  counted  ninety  bodies  pu* 
trifying  in  the  open  face  of  day,  within  the  space  of 
three  acres.    This  speaks  volumes. 

23d.  We  received  a  polite  communication  firom  a  gen* 
tleman  in  our  neighbourhood  expressing  a  wish  to  doi 
something  to  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  pilgrims,and  re-» 
questing  us  to  become  the  dispensers  of  thia  bounty.  We 
gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  doing  good,  though 
it  was  attended  with  trouble ;  and  accordingly  the  sum  of 
Three  Hundred  Rupees  was  placed  in  our  hands,  with 
a  request  that  we  would  send  for  any  further  sum  we 
needed,  and  an  intimation  that  no  account  would  be 
requested  of  the  way  in  which  We  disposed  of  the  mo- 
ney. On  our  receiving  this  sum  llessrs.  L.  and  B.  de* 
termined  to  set  off  towards  Cuttack  the  following  mor»* 
ing  to  administer  both  food  and  medicine  to  the  poor 
pilgrims  who  possibly  had  fallen  by  the  way,  as  we  are 
informed  that  the  scenes  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  Cat«> 
tack  are  shocking  beyond  description,  and  that  the  dead 
are  almost  beyond  calculation. 

On  the  24th,  Messrs.  B.  and  L.  went  off  eariy  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  two  police  officers  to  assist 
them  in  getting  persons  to  remove  the  sick  and  dying  to 
places  of  shelter,  or  at  least  to  dry  situations.  Many 
(if  the  sick  lie  in  ditches  and  swampy  places^  and  i^ift 
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jBDalaBfihidy  to  add^  that  it  is  scarcely  possibk  without 
.compQlsion  to  get  any  of  their  own  coantryraen  to  stir 
a  finger  in  order  to  remoTe  them.  In  many  cases  their 
awn  relatives  would  rather  see  them  die  in  the  wet 
and  dirt^  than  be  at  the  tronble  of  removing  them  to  the 
hospital  or  to  some  dry  situation. 

To-day  it  pleased  this  lord  of  the  world  to  move  for- 
ward ;  and  the  brabmtins  having  informed  the  people 
that  Jygunnat'ha  was  pleased  to  proceed,  they  be- 
gan to  move  the  car.  In  the  coarse  of  the  day  another 
deladed  victim  of  idolatry  threw  himself  under  the 
wheels  of  Jugunnat'ba's  car  and  was  crushed  to  death. 
O  when  shiiU  these  abominable  murders  cease?  When, 
when  shall  the  gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  stop  the 
wheels  of  this  bloody  car  ? 

^  On  the  29th  our  friends,  Messrs.  !B.  and  L.  returned 
ftom  Cuttack.  They  give  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
dreadful  scenes  they  saw  on  the  road.  The  following  is 
Mr.  L's.  account. 

^'  I  cannot  particularize  what  we  saw  on  the  road — scenes 
the  most  diitressing,  both  as  to  dead,  and  dying,  and  sick. 
They  had  crept  into  the  villages,  sheds,  and  under  the  trees,  to 
avoid  file  rain,  and  from  thence  many  never  were  removed.  The 
dead  principally  lay  in  the  water,  of  the  ditches  whence  the  ma* 
lerials  for  raising  the  road  were  taken.  They  were  drifted  by  the 
wind  to  the  next  obstruction,  where  they  lay  in  heaps  of  from 
eight  to  twenty  together.  For  the  first  two  kross  from  Pooree,  t 
counted  about  three  hundred  dead ;  and  I  must  have  necessa- 
rily overlooked  many,  having  to  observe  both  sides  of  the 
roads.  I  saw  one  poor  creature  partly  eaten,  though  alive.  The 
crows  had  made  an  incision  in  the  back,  and  were  pulling  at 
this  wound,  when  I  came  up.  The  poor  creature  feeling  the 
torment,  moved  hb  head  and  shoulders  for  a  moment ;  the 
birds  flew  up,  but  immediately  returned,  and  recommenced 
their  aeal.  We  found  great  numbers  sick^  and  gave  them  me* 
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didoes,  and  had  diein  hooted  where  we  could.  Oihere  wer4 
broken  down^  to  whom  we  gare  from  fonr  annas  to  tworupeoe» 
according  to  their  ciroumstances,  and  the  distance  of  their 
homes.  The  very  sight  of  the  money  exhilarated  their  powera^ 
and  operated  like  a  powerful  stimulant;  and  wa  hare  great 
reason  to  hope,  that  many  of  these  persons,  through  this  timely 
relief,  would  be  saved  from  premature  death*  They  were  ge* 
nerally  forsaken  of  their  friends,  and  stript  of  their  money,  and 
other  yaiuables  they  might  have  possessed.  •  In  this  manner 
we  spent  our  two  days,  preaching  on  every  proper  occasion  ; 
and  before  the  journey  was  ended^  I  found  myself  unable  to  say 
more.*' 

^'To-day  the  idols  were  deposited  in  the  temple  for  ano- 
ther  year,  and  the  pilgrims  departed  to  their  respective 
homes.  After  their  departure  Mr.  B.  counted  in  a  small 
place  a  hundred  and  forty-three  dead  bodies.  I  saw  them 
afterwards^  but  the  stench  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
^y  counting  them." 

From  this  simple  narrative  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
general  descriptions  given  of  Jtigtinnat'ha,  have  by  ,no 
means  been  exaggerated.  The  dreadful  practices  said 
to  prevail  at  this  festival,  and  even  that  of  men's  throw* 
ing  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  this  bloody  car,  %xm 
here  confirmed,  two  instances  of  this  having  occmed 
at  this  festival.  That  stifling  of  every  feeling  of  pity 
and  sympathy  for  suflfering  and  even  dying  fellow^crea^ 
tares,  which  is  created  by  this  dreadful  system,  not 
only  in  the  lowest  of  the  people,  bat  even  in  the  minis^ 
ters  of  religion,  and  in  relatives  thenmelves,  is  fully 
confirmed  by  this  ahnple  recital  of  facts.  And  tbd 
fatal  effects  of  this  system  in  the  number  of  persons  it 
as  fully  dooms  to  destruction  through  this  pilgrimage^ 
as  though  it  doomed  them  to  the  sword  or  the  gib- 
bety  is  confirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.     On 
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tbe  QQinber  of  those  to  whom  this  system  proves  fatal  > 
from  year  to  year,  we  almost  fear  to  offer  a  conjecture. 
T^  following  extract  from  an  account  of  Jtqpimnat'ba 
given  by  Major  Pbipps  in  ^^Mianonary  Intelligence, 
Qaarterly  Gircniar,  No.  XIII.  March,  1828/  mentioning 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  mortality,  sufficiently  shews 
that  it  mast  be  great 

*'  The  loss  of  jife»  however,  oecfttioned  by  this  deplorable 
snperstitioD,  probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other*    The  aged, 
the  weak,  the  sick,  are  persuaded  to  ettenpt  this  pilgrimage ' 
as  a  pesaDce  for  all  evils.  The  number  of  women  and  children ' 
it  very  great.       The  pilgrims  leave  their  families  and  all  their^ 
occupations  to  travel  an  immense  distance  with  the  delusive*, 
hope  of  obtaining  eternal  Uias.        Their  means  of  subsistence 
on  the  road  is  scanty.       Their  light  clothing  and  little  bodily 
strength  are  ill  calculated  to  encounter  the  inclemency  of  the, 
weather.    When  they  reach  tbe  district  of  Outtaok,  they  cease 
to  experience  the  hospitality  shewn  elsewhere  to  pilgrims.    It 
is  a  burthen  which  the  inhabitants  cannot  sustain ;  and  they 
prefer  availing  themselves  of  the  increased  demand  for  pro- 
visions, to  augment  the  price.     This  difficulty  is  more  severely 
felt  as  they  approach  the  temple,  till  they  find  scarcely  enough 
led  to  pay  the  tax  to  government,  and  to  satisfy  the  rapacious 
brahmtin.       At  Pooree  J«giennat'ha,  during  the  great  festival, 
firewood  or  fuel  of  any  description,   is  scarcely  procurable. 
It  is  not  even  customary  for  the  pilgrims  to  cook  their  victu* 
als  ;  they  are  expected  to  buy  holy  food,  which  on  such  occa*' 
sions  is  sold  at  an  enormous  price,  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
Whilst  the  idol  is  travelling  in  his  car,  no  rice  is  cooked,  no* 
thing  but  parched  grain  is  procurable.     The  weather  is  often 
bad,  and  the  ssudlest  shelter  is  only  to  be  had  at  a  heavy 
expense.        The  pilgrim  on  leaving  Jagvnnat'ha  has  still  a 
long  journey  before  him^  and  his  means  of  support  are  often 
almost  if  not  quite  exhausted.     The  work  of  death  then  be* 
comes  rapid,  and  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  may  be  traced  b^ 
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tlie  bones  left  by  the  jackals  and  vultures.  The  country  near 
the  temple  seems  suddenly  to  have  been  visited  by  pestilence 
and  famine  ;  dead  bodies  are  seen  in  every  direction  ;  pariah 
dogs  Jackals,  and  vultures  are  observed  watching  the  last  mo* 
meots  of  the  dying  pilgrim^  and  not  unfrequently  hastening  his 
fate." 

In  sarvey.iDg  the  scenes  of  death  created  by  this  and  ' 
other  pilgrimages  of  a  like  nature  from  year  to  year,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  pitying  the  multitades  who,  on- 
der  the  inflaence  of  delusion,  thns  devote  themselves  to 
aJmost  certain  destruction;  Indeed  while  we  feel  that 
nothing  but  delusion  can  lead  them  to  believe  that  the 
sight  of  a  log  of  wood  removes  sin  and  confers  on  them 
the  highest  blessings,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  kind  of  res* 
pect  for  the  sincerity  of  the  poor  deluded  creature  who 
comes  perhaps  two  months'  journey  to  behold  a  shape- 
less log,  and  beholding  it,  exclaims,  '' Jtigtinnafha  is 
my  air*  and  expires,  while  we  mourn  that  this  since- 
rity of  feeling  should  have  been  thrown  away  on  a 
dumb  idol.  Bat  with  what  feelings  can  we  regard  those, 
who  with  a  view  to  their  own  gain,  can  coolly  invite 
others  to  a  course  which  they  know  to  be  so  often  fatal, 
while  they  are  aware  that  the  journey  is  useless,  and  that 
the  idol  is  only  a  block  of  wood  ?  Such  agents  of  des« 
truction,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  with  abhorrence, 
^  their  devotion  to  the  idol  they  have  so  often  suppli- 
ed with  food  without  its  eating,  most  be  pretence, 
intended  to  allure  others  to  their  destruction,  to  secure 
their  own  gain. 

Such  persons  however,  there  are  constantly  surround-^ 
ing  this  temple,  who  carry  on  this  trade  of  death  firom 
year  to  year.  The  pundahs  and  attendants  on  the  idol 
who  every  day  present  him  with  iood  he  does  aot'ea^ 
(and  which  they  afterwards  sell  at  an  exorbitant  price  aA 
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sacred  food^)  wko  fan  him  when  he  does  not  feel  heat,  and 

wake  him  when  they  are  sure  he  is  not  asleep, these 

are  not  deceived.  They  know  that  the  idol  is  a  log  the 
sight  of  which  can  avail  nothing.  Tet  with  the  bones 
of  those  lying  fall  in  their  view  who  have  already  perish- 
ed by  this  delasion,  they  go  forth  themselves  or  send  their 
agents  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  country,  to  pro* 
claim  the  benefits  of  this  pilgrimage  and  to  urge  their 
countrymen  to' a  journey  which,  they  know  must  in 
so  many  cases  end  in  death, 

'  The  motive  for  conduct  so  unfeeling  is  found  in  the 
gain  which  is  made  of  these  pilgrims  from  year  to  year. 
This  has  always  existed  in  some  shape  or  other.  Those 
Within  the  temple  have  ever  sold  as  high  as  they  could 
the  spiritual  benefits  arising  from  the  sight  of  the  god. 
But  the  interference  of  the  British  Government,  with  the 
humane  view  of  setting  bounds  to  the  rapacity  of  these 
pundahs  by  preventing  their  taking  more  than  a  certain 
sum  for  each  pilgrim,  and  by  taking  this  sum  for  them  of 
the  pilgrims  at  their  entrance  into  the  towti  of  Jugun- 
nat'ba  Pooree,  has  created  a  revenue  to  the  ''  Pilgrim- 
hunter,*'  which  for  regularity  and  abundance,  was  per- 
haps never  before  known.  The  amount  of  the  tax, 
and  of  the  premium  to  the  man  who  prevails  on  the 
pilgrims  to  come,  is  thus  given  by  Major  Phipps  in  the 
work  already  quoted :  **  The  pilgrims  who  attend  the 
festival  of  the  Chiradun  Jattra  and  wish  to  remain  ia 
order  to  see  the  Rut'h  Jattra,  are  termed  LaU  Jattrees  ; 
and  they  pay  ten  Rupees  to  government  and  three 
Rupees  to  the>  priests  who  have  brought  them  if  they 
come  from  the  northward ;  and  if  they  come  from  the 
southward.  Six  Rupees  to  government  and  three  Ru* 
pees  for  the  priest — ^A  great  many  pilgrims  attend  the 

Chatind  or  Snan  Jattra,  ^and  those  who  then  wish  to  re-» 
Vol.  IV.  I  i 
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4naia  a  fortnight  and  see  the  Rut*h  Jattra,  are  terootd 
He^m  Lalls.  If  tbey  come  from  the  northward,  tbey  pay 
to  government  Five  Rapees,  and  a  Rupee  Eight  Annas 
to  the  person  who  brings  them  ;  if  from  the  southward. 
Three  Rupees  to  government  and  half  that  sum  to  the 
pundah  who  brings  them.  IVo  Rupees  (to  government) 
^nd  Six  Annas  to  the  man  who  brings  tbem^  is  tholow«- 
est  tax»  that  for  staying  five  dRy»" 

This  premium  for  hunting  out  and  airoring  pilgrims^ 
amounting,  when  all  the  rates  are  equalized,  to  a  fuU 
Fourth  of  the  sum  paid,  caanot  fail  to  give  a  prodifi- 
ous  impulse  to  this  work  of  deception  and  death  ;  and 
in  its  very  nature  defeats  the  humane  intention  of  go* 
vernment  in  laying  on  the  tax,  that  of  discouraging  tb^ 
pilgrimage  and  lessening  that  vast  concourse  so  fatal 
to  their  Hindoo  subjects  from  year  to  year. 
.  Thus  this  interference  of  a  Christian  government  ia 
the  worship  of  an  Idol  temple  from  motives  of  humanitys 
and  as  the  Court  of  Directors  themselves  declare/'  with- 
out considering  the  tax  on  pilgrims  as  any  source  of 
revenue/'  has  unhappily  increased  the  fame  ot*  the 
idol,  and  the  scenes  of  death  which  inevitably  follow  tho 
annual  pilgrimages.  Hence  if  the  Hindoo  system  ingene* 
ral  be  languishing,,  its  temples  falliug  into  decay,  and  its 
absurdities  sinking  into  contempt  as  light  pours  in  upon 
the  Native  mind;  still  thepilgrim  system,  the  most  fat|d 
part  of  it»  has  received  an  unnatural  impetus,  and  in  0$ 
destructive  effects  on  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects,  was 
perhaps  never  exceeded.  A  British  Government's  le<* 
Tying  any  tax  on  acce^ss  to  a  temple  or  a  place  tii^ 
sanciity  of  which  is  built  wholly  on  opinion,  must  inevit*» 
ably  tend  to  raise  the  fame  of  these  places  of  imagined 
sanctity  and  to  increase  their  croud  of  visitors,  unlesf 
it  be  sufficiently  heavy  to  operate  as  a  probibitioo. 
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*!%«  present  tax  however,  cannot  act  !b  the  nature  of  a 
prohibition.  While  to  a  rich  Hindoo,  Ten  Rupees 
is  a  small  sum  when  paid  to  obtain  that  sight  of  his  god 
tihich  is  to  obliterate  the  transgressions  of  a  whole  life, 
two  Rupees  to  a  poor  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  two  months' journey,  only  enhances  the  merit  of  this 
Journey  by  adding  to  its  difficulty.  It  by'  no  means  ren« 
ders  it  impracticable,  although  to  pay  any  thing  for  a 
«ight  of  their  god  to  any  one  except  to  those  who  seal 
to  them  the  unknown  benefits  of  this  act,  they  deem  a 
species  of  religious  oppression,  which  they  had  no  right 
to  expect  from  Christians  whatever  they  suffered  undec 
tile  Moesoolman  dynasty.  And  were  \>it  not  conviAiced 
that  the  motive  is  humanity  and  not  gain,  we  confess 
that  we  should  be  of  the  same  opinion.  We  confess, 
that  if  a  man  be  so  unhappy  as  to  deem  a  log  of  wood 
a  god,  capable  of  conteying  indescribable  benefits  nrere- 
ly  from  being  seen,  we  thiidL  be  has  as  much  right  to  be- 
hold that  log  free  of  all  expense,^  as  a  Christian  has  to 
worship  tbe  God  of  the  whole  earth  from  sabbath-  to 
sabbath. 

This  tax  therefore,  thus  originating  in  motives  of  hn* 
manity,  has  completely  defeated  its  own  end.  While 
it  has  added  that  regularity,  splendor,  and  attraction 
tathe  worship  of  this  Idol,  which  it  never  possessed  be- 
fore,  it  has  created  the  meaiu^  of  urging  persons  in  all 
part:!l  of  India  to  undertidLe  this  journey  of  death,  which 
never  existed  before  in  such  regularity  and  extents  The 
sum  paid  to  those  persons  who  ^'  travel  through  all 
countries  where  the  Hindoo  religion  prevails,^in  search 
of  pilgrhns  who  but  for  this  would  probably  never  have 
tisited'"  Jttgttnnafho,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  **  Analysis 
«f  the  Regulations/'  with  refierence  to  J«giinnat1ia ;  it  is 

lit 
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bowever,  with  reference  to  6ya.*  If  this  premiam  exists 
ed  onder  the  Moosoolman  govemmeiit,  its  payment  was 
subjected  to  all  the  oppression  which  characterisod  that 
dynasty,  as  well  as  to  all  the  evasion  and  deceit  which 
are  the  nataral  offspring  of  idolatry.      The  British  go- 
yemment,  however,  bring  to  all  their  proceedings  with 
the  natives,  virtues  the  offspring  of  Christianity ;  hence 
on  their  regularity  and  faithfulness  in  paying  this  sum, 
the  Idol  Pilgrim- hunter  relies  as  safely  as  the  peasant 
who  brings  any  article  of  sale  to  their  factories.     If  he 
can  *  search  out'  a  thousand  persons  and  persuade  them 
to  undertake  this  journey  from  whence  he  is  certain 
they  will  never  all  xetum,  and  on  which  but  fmr  his 
persuasion  they  would  never  have  entered,  he  is  as  cer- 
taiii  of  receiving  three  hundred  Rupees  even  if  they  be 
of  the  lowest  class,  fifteen  hundred  Rupees  if  they  be 
Neem  Lalls,  and  Three  Thousand  Rupee9  if  he  can 
persuade  them  to  enter  themselves  as  Lall  Jaiiras,  or 
pilgrims  of  the  highest  class,  as  though  he  delivered 
bales  of  cloth  to  that  amount.    It  happens  too  that 
this  tax  on  pilgrims  and  this  premium  is  collected  at 
the  very  gate  of  Jtigiinnat'ha-Pooree,  the  town  in  which 
the  temple  stands ;  and  hence  the  payment  of  these 
sums  to  the  pilgrim-hunter,  is  prompt  and  immediate, 
beyond  sums  in  the  common  course  of  business.     We 
may  just  remark  further,  that  this  premium,  paid  by  the 
pilgrim  for  being  searched  out  and  brought,  probably  to 
die  on  his  way  back,  is  independent  of  the  sums  paid 
in  the  temple  to  the  pundas,  the  amount  of  which,  as 
no  Mleechas,  alias  Europeans,  are  permitted  to  intrude 
vrithin  these  sacred  precincts,  can  be  known  only  to  ti^e 
attendants  themselves. 

This  sum  paid  with  British  regularity  and  fidelity  to 

<»  See  VoL  m.  p.  SVr. 
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4bo86  Vfho  searob'ont  pilgrimsj  furnishes  a  fand  so  snre 
and  so  vast^  that  it  would  be  no  wonder  if  a  number 
of  agents  were  tbereby  stirred  op  to  action  sufficient  to 
traTorse  tbe  wbole  of  India^  alluring  tbose  to  under- 
take this  pilgrimage  of  deatb^  fatal  generally  in  proper- 
tion  to  its  distance,  wbo  would  otberwise  never  have 
undertaken  it.    That  this  should  have  given  an  impetus 
to  this  work  of  delusion  unknown  under  the  Moosool- 
mansy  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  Hindoo's  love 
of  money.  The  natives  themselves  say,  '^  It  was  never  thus 
heretofore  ;  men  never  perished  through  seeing  Jugtin- 
naf  ha  in  such  numbers  formerly/'  This  is  true,  for  there 
were  never  such  sure  and  abundant  rewards  provided 
for  pilgrim-hunters  as  are  now  created  by  tbe  operati- 
on of  British  humanity,  regularity,  and  faithfulness. 
We  shall  cease  to  wonder  at  this,  when  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Major  Phipps,  then  on  the  spot,  that  in  the  year 
1822  during  the  two  festivals  of  the  Chundtm  and  the 
,Bnt'h  Jattra,  a  space  of  little  more  than  two  months. 
Forty  Thousand  Rupees  were  collected  of  the  pilgrims 
beside  tbe  government  tax,  and  paid  over  to  tbose  who 
had  brought  pilgrims  to  the  barriers  or  gates  of  Jugiin* 
,nai'ba-Pooree ;  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  two  lacks  and  forty 
thousand  Rupees  were  collected  this  year,  as  is  stated  ia 
the  ''Auxiliary  Missionary  Herald"  for  July,  published 
in  Calcutta,  a.fourth  of  this  must  have  exceeded  Sixty 
Thousand  Rupees.     Need  we  wonder  then  if  this  pre- 
.ninm  be  found  the  grand  means  of  promoting  this  des- 
tructive superstition,  and  if  thQ  effect  be  now  felt  so 
sensibly,  that  the  Uade  of  Pilgrim-hunter  is  pursued 
more  systematically  than  ever  it  was  before? 

Of  tbe  mmber  of  these  Pilgrim-hunters  we  may  form 

.s^e  idea  from  a  fact  stated  to  us  by  Major  Phipps 

after  his  return  from  Pooree ;  that  one  man  there,  previ* 
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eusly  one  of  the  fomr  hundred  eacred  cools  employed 
in  the  temple^  aware  of  (he  certainty  with  which  this  pre* 
tninm  is  paid,  and  of  the  vast  profit  attending  the  trade, 
bad  trained  up  a  Hundred  of  these  missionaries  to  go 
forth  throQghont  Bengal  proclaiming  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  this  idol,  and  the  incomparable  benefits  which 
iRTonM  ibnow  from  a  pilgrimage  to  his  temple,  to  allure 
men  to  undertake  it ;  for  whom,  when  bronght  to  Pooree» 
he  himself  received  Ae  premium,  giving  these  pifgrhn- 
bnnters  what  he  chose  (br  their  labor:  and  tiiat  he  had 
tbnnd  this  so  profitable  a  trade,  that  he  was  then  trainings 
up  a  hundred  more  of  these  agents  with  a  view  to  the 
Upper  Provinces.  From  this  fact,  as  this  man  was  not 
the  only  one  of  these' four  hundred  cooks  and  the  other 
numerous  attendants  of  the  temple,  who  loved  money, 
or  who  was  acquainted  with  die  profitableness  of  this 
trade,  it  is  easy  to  infer  what  a  multitude  of  these  agents 
are  kept  in  regular  pay,  to  issue  forth  from  year  to  year 
Ailing  the  whole  country  wiA  these  glad  tidings  so 
gainful  to  themselves  and  their  employers. 

Thus  we  have  in  fact  a  body  of  Idot  missionaries 
far  exceeding  in  number  all  the  Christian  missionariea 
perhaps  throughout  the  world,  going  forth  from  year  ti^ 
yeitr  to  propagate  delusion,  and  proclaim  for  the  sake 
of  gain,  what  peihaps  not  one  among  them  believes,  the 
transcendant  efficacy  of  beholding— a  log  of  wood;  ami 
all  these,  through  a  perversion  of  British  humanity,  re* 
gularity,  and  good  faith,  paid  from  year  to  year  by  the 
officers  of  a  Christian  and  a  British  govematent.  CotUd 
we  view  these  as  actuated  by  a  misguided  seal,  wo 
might  regard  their  occupation  with  less  abhorrence.  But 
when  we  know  that  they  are  actuated  wholly  1>y  the  desiro 
of  gain,  that  they  are  too  famiBlir  with  the  idol  to  be* 
lie ve  thatft  can  eidier  eat  or  sleep,  and  that  in  ^goingforlh 
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tboflo  wko  have  already  fallen  TiQtijaa  to  their  deception^ 
tbo  mittd  can  scarcely  realise  a  more  detestable  union 
of  the  love  of  gain  with  onfeeling  cruelty^  than  is  exhibit* 
ed  in  these  missionaries  of  delosion  and  death.  That 
these  shenld  derive  their  grand  support  from  the  mis* 
application  of  British  humanity  and  fidthfalnoss^  must 
bsigrievons  to  every  upright  mind. 
,  Bot  that  which  most  fills  the  mind  with  distress  is, 
the  use  which  these  sunisters  of  deceptioB  make  of  the 
British  name  throoghont  the  coontryv  Of  conrso  no 
laws  of  truth  can  be  expected  to  bind  those  whose  grand 
business  it  is,  to  propagate  for  gain  a  known  falsehood* 
But  unhappily  while  they  indulge  in  the  grossest  false* 
hoods  respecting  the  British,  they  combine  therewith  so 
much  that  wear  the  aj[>pearance  of  truths  that  when 
their  deluded  victims  reach  the  temple,  things  seem  to 
confirm  enough  of  what  they  have  said  to  gainfol  cre« 
dit  for  the  rest.  In  proclaiming  the  greatness  and  glo« 
ry  of  Jttgiinnat'ba,  they  of  coarse  affirm  that  he  has  now 
so  fully  convinced  his  conquerors  of  his  divinity,  that 
they  have  taken  his  temple  under  their  own  superinten- 
dence ;  and  that  to  provide  him  with  an  attendance  wor« 
thy  of  his  dignity  they  expend  thereon  nearly  Sixty 
Thousand  Rupees  from  year  to  year,  inspecting  with 
care  every  department  and  severely  punishing  any  neg« 
ligence  in  the  service  of  the  god.  That  although  the  Bri« 
tiM^  so  (ar  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  knowledge,  they  are 
so  fully  convinced  of  Jtigtinnat'ha*s  deity  that  they  com* 
mand  a  portion  of  food  to  be  set  before  him  every  day. 
Tiiat  they  in  reality  worship  him;  and  althongh  from 
their  being  mk^eias  or  umcham,  the  god  cannot  permit 
.tbehr  near  approach  within  his  temple,  yet  that  at  hn 
festivals  .they  testify  their  veneration  by  sending  tiie 
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finest  English  woollens  from  their  own  stores  ia  Cal«' 
cntta,  to  adorn  his  car.  That  they  appoint  oflk:ers  to 
see  that  dae  order  and  decency  are  observed  in  Ms 
worship;  and  that  some  great  man^  the  representative 
of  the  Governor  General  and  of  the  British  nation,  con- 
stantly attends  to  grace  the  solemnity  with  his  presenee. 
That  as  they  need  money,  they,  convinced  of  the  trans* 
cendant  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  beholding  him, 
levy  a  small  tax  on  those  who  thus  behold  JuffmnsL^ha, 
which,  however  on  the  richest  does  not  exceed  ten  Ro* 
pees,  while  they  permit  the  poorest  to  behold  htm  gratis. 
That  they  themselves  are  paid  and  sent  forth  by  tbem 
to  persuade  all  who  wish  for  the  fall  remission  of  sins^ 
to  come  and  behold  the  god  in  all  his  majesty. 

Now  altbongh  the  whole  of  this  is  in  reality  a  tksQO 
of  falsehoods,  yet  when  these  victims  to  delasion  come 
to  Jtigtinnat'ha's  temple,  and  see  his  car  adorned  with 
the  finest  English  woollens,  the  officers  of  government 
present  to  keep  order,  and  perhaps  some  English 
gentleman  present  whom  they  in  a  moment  transform 
into  the  Representative  of  the  Governor  Greneral  of 
India,  they  give  them  credit  for  all  the  rest.  These 
who  live  to  return  home,  propagate  this  among  their 
neighbours ;  and  thus  the  tax  on  the  idol  with  its  con* 
sequences,  instead  of  realizing  the  humane  views  of 
its  projectors,  adds  strength  to  the  delusion  asdin^ 
creases  from  year  to  year  those  scenes  of  death  atwhifih 
human  nature  shudders.  That  the  British  should  tima 
be  represented  throughout  the  country  as  in  reality  wer« 
shippers  of  this  log  and  as  employing  their  superior 
knowledge  and  virtue  in  securing  order  and  decency 
in  the  service  of  its  temple,  and  in  adding  dignity  attd 
splendor  to  its  public  festivals,  is  sufficiently  degradSng. 
3ut  that  they  should  be  also  represented  asemployiiq; 
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and  snpportiof  a  band  of  deceivers  to  beguile  the  igno- 
raat  and  unwary — in  so  many  instances  to  deaths  and 
persuade  them  lo  undertake  this  pilgrimage  that  they 
may  in  reality  enrich  themselves  by  the  ta^  they  levy 
beibre  they  permit  the  Hindoo  to  behold  his  idol ;  is 
sinking  the  British  name  to  the  lowest  pitch  ofdegra-' 
dation.       The  whole  is  no  doubt  a  tissue  of  misrepre* 
sentation  and  falsehood ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  believed 
tm  this  account.     It  is  not  more  false  than  that  Jicgiin- 
nat'ha  eats,  sleeps,  and  enjoys  the  refreshing  chamura, 
aad  that  he  bestows  indescribable  benefits  on  those 
.who  behold  him,  all  of  which  is  most  firmly  believed; 
and  when  the  victim  of  delusion  on  his  arrival  finds  the 
tax  levied  on  him,  the  car  adorned  with  the  finest  English 
woollens,  and  officers  of  government  present  to  pre* 
'a^ve  order,  no  truth  in  sacred  writ  appears  more  cer- 
tain in  the  minds  of  the  populace  in  England,  than 
those  things  appear  to  him,  which  these  messengers  of 
Elusion  have  published  respecting  the  British  nation* 
;We  are  fully  convinced  therefore  that  when   all  the 
effects  arising  from  the  close  contact  with  this  abomi« 
•aable  idolatry  into  which  a  misguided  humanity  has  led 
.the  Britiuih  nation,  are  thoroughly  weighed,  no  one  who 
.reflects,   that  the  surplus  of  the  tax  from  year  to  year 
applied  to  the  completion  of  the  great  road  in  Orissa, 
-(the  only  public  object  to  which  this  surplus  is  appro* 
.  priated,)  on  the  yearly  average,  can  scarcely  double  in  the 
mumber  4;/ Rupees  it  cantainSf  that  vfour  Hindoo  fellow- 
embfecte  who  perish  ttnnuaUy  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
can  refrain  from  wishing,  that  Britain  were  completely 
disengaged  from  this  scene  of  idolatry,  deception,  and 
death.  We  forbear  to  enlarge;  the  topic  is  too  painful. 
Tet  nothing  is  more  easy  than  10  exonerate  the  Bri- 
'.  tisb  name  from  th|s  reproach.  It-  is  only  for  the  tax  and 
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At  preAiatii  to  be  abolisbed^  and  for  fhis  Miene  of  ddQ« 
bion  to  be  left  to  its  own  aathora  for  sapport;  and  while 
the  British  name  iti  India  is  for  eyer  freed  from  one  of 
its  deepest  stains,  this  mass  of  idolatry  and  deceit  will 
in  time  sink  with  its  own  weight  We  are  well  aware  that 
nothing  delays  this  step,  so  much  as  the  humane  thongfa 
•groundless  fear  that  this  would  increase  the  evil  by 
tausing  a  greater  influx  of  pilgrims  to  this  temple.  This 
fear  however  is  without  foundation.  The  influx  might 
be  greater  the  first  year  or  two ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  increasing  light  this  influx  could  not  long  contiaiia% 
Sincere  as  i^ere  the  feelings  whidi  dictated  tiiis  tax  with 
Che  view  of  lessening  the  scenes  of  death  constantly  at^ 
tending  tiiis  (concourse,  seldom  have  reasoning  powers 
been  employed  to  less  purpose  dian  when  this  was  ex^ 
pected  from  tiie  British  government's  interfering  in  the 
woirship  of  this  id<ri.  On  the  very  face  of  the  subject  it 
Inight  have  been  seen,  that  unless  sudi  tax  by  its  weight 
jtmounted  to  to  entire  prohibition,  it  must  operate,  ns 
edl  composition  to  religions  opinions  has  done,  to  bring 
ite  ofiject  into  higher  and  more  extended  notice.  ThnC 
%his  would  be  the  case  here,  was  the  natural  consei* 
iquence.  Among  the  Hindoos  the  British  nation  ne^ 
vessarily  sustains  a  far  hij^faer  character  for  knowledge^ 
than  did  the  Mahometan  dynasty.  Hence  the  momeirt 
'  4hey  thought  this  imaginary  benefit  worth  taxing,  it  ito* 
-qtlired  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos  which  it  im^ 
ver  possessed  before.  They  must  have  examined  the 
matter  and  must  have  convinced  themselves,  that  Ite 
sight  of  Jngunnatlia  conveyed  beasts  tar  transcendiag 
in  value  the  trifling  sum  they  required  as  a  tax. 
•  That  this  tax  was  laid  on  from  motives  of  humaiUtyito 
less^  the  number  who  thus  delude  tliemselvee  to  Ibeir 
'^ira  destruction  from  year  to  year^  never  eulered  tko 
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cUad  of  a  Hindoo ;  dot  indeed  wi^  t|iis  possible.  Beforo 
may  tbtog  of  this  kind  could  have  bean  credited  for  a 
monent,  it  was  necessary  that  the  British  go^ernmenl 
dteald  hare  pablicljr  declared  in  the  most  explicit  man^ 
.ner,  that  they  knew  the  whole  system  of  pilgrimage  t# 
be  a  mere  delusion^  that  no  spiritual  benefit  whatever 
conld  bo  derived  from  it^  and  that  all  attempts  to  make 
the  natives  beliidve  this^  originated  in  interested  motives 
That  still  they  had  no  wish  to  prevent  their  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  this  log  if  they  thought  it  a  god ;  but  that  to 
prevent  too  great  a  number  crowding  together  so  as  to 
endanger  their  own  lives,  they  bad  thought  it  humane 
io  levy  this  tax  on  those  who  might  come,    fhis  course 
tiowever,  has  never  been  taken ;  and  had  it  indeed,  the 
giving  of  SQch  a  reward  for  every  pilgrim  brought,  would 
have  prevented  its  obtaining  credit ;  for  the  natives  wcHild 
have  said«  *'  Can  we  believe  that  the  English  deem  that 
pilgrimage  a  fruitless  delusion  which  they  pay  so  many 
persons  to  urge  even  on  the  onwiHing  a^d  ignorant  I  It 
cannot  be.     They  know  that  JtfgimQat^ha  is  a  god,  and 
deserve  our  worrtip,  at  whatever  cost  it  be  obtained.'' 
'  These  ideas  would  necessarily  be  confirmed  by  the 
Mgulartty  and  splendor  given  the  worship  of  the  idol 
AitOiigli  British  interference.      When  it  was  told  then 
that  the  English  took  snch  an  interest  in  the  concerns 
ef  Jtigtinnat'ha  as  to  exprad  nearly  Sixty  Utousaad-Bai* 
pMS  annuaHy,  in  paying  its  different  attendants  and  pre* 
elding  itwichfoed^  t^y  would  naturally  Bay, '^  These 
are  not  proofs  of  contempt.     If  they  knew  that  Jugiui- 
aat%ais  nothing  and  his  worship  delasion,  would  they 
iMudfest  svch  care  and  be  at  such  expense  roi^pecli^g 
Ms  worship?  and  above  aN  if  they  believed  himito  be 
Anerolegiwonldtiiey^^^^dtobe  set  IMwe  fain) 
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every  day  Y^  This  last  circumstance  woald  weigh  witk 
them  indeed  beyond  almost  every  other.  They  would 
naturally  say,  '^  It  is  impossible  for  men  so  intelligent 
and  humane  to  do  this  out  of  mockery.  It  mu^tt  l>edone 
because  they  know  his  divinity  to  be  real,  and  dread 
offending  him  by  neglect/' 

All  this  is  of  course  proclaimed  and  enforced  by  the 
multitudes  ofasrents  who  go  forth  from. year  to  year  to 
search  for  pilgrims.  It  is  their  interest  to  omit  nothing 
whether  true  or  false,  which  tends  to  exalt  Jiigun* 
nat'ba  and  draw  pilgrims  to  his  temple.  And  even  their 
own  existence  as  thus  employed  with  the  express  view 
of  inviting  all  who  are  capable  to  undertake  this  pil- 
grimage, would  serve  as  evidence  in  confirmation  of  all 
they  advanced.  They  would  of  course  affirm  tbat  tbey 
were  sent  by  the  British  government ;  and  false  as  this 
declaration  would  be,  it  would  receive  apparent  confirma- 
tion from  their  receiving  the  premium  for  each  pilgiim 
brought  from  persons  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment.  Thus  then,  without  any  such  design,  a  regulari- 
ty, a  splendor,  an  attraction,  are  given  to  the  worsbtp  of 
this  idol,  and  an  impetus  to  the  delusion  it  origiaates, 
which  it  never  possessed  under  the  former  dynasty^  aa 
impetus  too  which,  fatal  a3  it  is  in  its  consequences  to 
so  many  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects,,  is  perpetually 
increasing  with  the  gain  it  produces,  which  knowe  do 
bounds  but  the  number  of  persons  they  are  able  to  de* 
ceive  from  year  to  year; — and,  these  have  bo  bounds  bi^t 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindoosthan  itself. 

As  already  observed  however,  the  remedy  for  this  is 

perfectly  easy.  Let  the  tax  and  the  pr^miuHi  for  bringr 

.  ing  pilgrims  be  at  once  dropped,  let  nU  British  intei^- 

lerence  with  the  idol,  its  temple^  and  worship  b^  witl^ 

drawn  I  and  it  is  certaiathat  this  idol  cannot  long 
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:  itand.  If  it  did  indeed,  still  the  reproach  and  the  f^wlt 
of  blood  would  be  for  eyer  rolled  away  from  the  Brin 
tub  natioo.  Virtoes  the  growth  of  a  Christiao  land; 
woold  DO  longer  be  employed  to  npbold  the  most  abo^* 
ttinable  and  destructive  delusion.  It  must  in  future 
stand  .  through  virtues  of  its  own  growth^  or-^^ink  to 
ruin.  Even  the  disappearance  of  all  that  order,  regu- 
larity^ and  spfendor  imparted  to  the  worship  of  this  idol 
through  British  interference,  could  not  be  unnoticed  by 
the  natives ;  and  with  the  multitudes  this  would  weigh 
in  the  moat  powerful  manner/'  Why  have  the  British 
witbdrawu  themselves  ?  What  is  there  in  the  worship 
pf  Jugunnafha  which  has  made  them  rather  chuse  te 
give  up  every  idea  of  profit  thereby,  than  countenance  it 
my  longer  ?  Surely  this  cannot  aiise  from  veneration; 
It  must  arise  from  the  reverse."  Thus  would  a  shock 
l>e  given  to  this  destrnctive  delusion  which  it  has  not 
tteeived  for  ages.  The  months  of  the  Pilgrim-hunters 
^anld  at  once  be  stopped ;  for  all  they  might  hereafter 
•ay-  respecting  the  veneration  of  the  English  for  Ju^ 
fimAal'^Mi,  would  be  confuted  year  by  year,  when  these 
^grims  WW  at  the  festivals  that  they  had  wholly  with- 
drawn, themselves,  f 
'  Nor  would  even  their  trade  long  continue  to  be  equal- 
ly gainful.  When  British  regalarity  and  power  were  no 
lomi^er  employed  to  exact  from  the  pilgn^im  the  premium 
••for  the  pilgrim^huoters;  rapacious  as  they  are,  they  would 
never  be  able  to  wring  it  out  of  them  without  acts  of 
violence,  which,  if  not  prevented  or  punished  by  civil 
authority,  would  cause  themselves  to  be  abhorred^  and 
ultimately  the  idol  too.  ^  « c 
Nor  would  that  vast  establishment,  founded  as  it  is 
on  delusion^  falsehood^  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  long  contf- 
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nne  in  ite  present  splendor^  when  it  ceased  tei  be  npbeld^ 
1^  rirtnes  of  Christian  growth.  British  regularity^  a«« 
thity,  and  faithfulness^  are  rirtnes  which  Jtf  giinnat'ha'# 
worship  is  incapable  of  producing  ;  and  without  theses 
the  larger  the  establishment  and  the  snm  annually  ve* 
ceived,  the  sooner  wonld  the  whole  fall  into  roin.  Self- 
ish and  rapacious,  none  of  the  pundas  in  the  tempte 
would  trust  one  another.  WfaatoTer  might  be  the  suns 
received  one  year,  part  of  which  they  would  probably 
conceal  from  each  other,  no  punda  would  hare  the  enter* 
prize  to  expend  Sixty  Thousand  Rupees  on  the  idoFtf 
establishment  as  a  speculation  for  the  next  year's  pnM 
fits,  of  which,  after  all,  others  might  deprive  him.  No  mo 
joi  them  would  have  the  activity  to  see  that  ail  the  at* 
tendants  did  their  duty.  One  would  neglect  to  proparo 
jMgimnat'ba's  food  and  perhaps  sell  the  articles ;  otheffi 
wonld  neglect  his  wardrobe ;  and  others,  the  temple  it» 
self  both  within  and  without.  And  as  for  Che  pundas  ber 
ing  iLt  theexpense  of  adorning  his  car  with  the  finestBey^ 
lish  woollens  from  year  to  year,  this  would  he  outpf  th» 
question.  If  they  did  it  one  year,  they  wnul(laegl<nf  it 
the  next,  and  thus  the  temple  with  all  its  apparatiH^ 
would  gradually  sink  into  neglect  an4  oontempi. 

Even  the  delusion  attached  to  the  spot^  whM  tt  was 
mo  longer  guarded  by  British  authority  and  vigilMai|» 
would  soon  oease.  At  present  the  whol#  woighft  «C 
ISritish  an Amty  is  emj^yed  to  support  the  4eoe|^tjiwi 
that  Pooree  is  a  place  peculiarly  holy^  by  fofusiuf  ^ 
mittance  to  any  not  autboriified  to  ent^  by  paying  ffao 
.tax,  &c.  and  by  ooapelliog  them  to  leavo  the  tpim  a|i 
soon  as  their  permission  expires.  Aa  these  p«n4%a 
wonld  not  be  vested  with  magisterial  pow^r^  howfver^ 
^ej  would  have  no  rifht  to  support  tbU  delu^Um  t^ 
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ibe  arm  of  civil  authority*  It  mast  rest  wholly  on 
•pinion ;  and  in  spite  of  all  their  endeaTorsi,  peoplo 
wonld  both  enter  and  prolong  their  stay  there  contrary 
to  their  commands ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  place  itself 
ivould  become  too  common  to  yield  its  present  reve* 
nae*  Thus  when  left  to  itself^  this  object  of  idolatry 
wonld  naturally  destroy  itself.  While  its  worship  i# 
delusion^  (in  (bis  case  so  exceedingly  destructive^)  th^ 
pod  of  truth  seems  to  havo  ordained,'  that  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  idol  worship  should  contain  withia  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  decay ;  luid  to  attempt  to  coun- 
teract this  natural  tendency  and  to  support  idolatry  bj 
virtue  and  wisdom  the  growth  of  Christianity,  seem^ 
an  act  which,  if  continued,  would  make  us  fear  mora 
for  the  British  Empire  in  India,  than  we  should  feaj 
from  the  combination  of  all  its  enemies. 

In  wiping  away  for  ever  this  foul  reproach  from  th^ 
British  name,  there  is  every  thing  encouraging  relative 
to  the  natives.  Nothing  could  be  tnare  popular  among 
tkem  than  the  remwfxl  ef  this  unproductive  tax  on  their 
emcped  places^  While  they  submit  to  it,  they  by  no 
means  approve  it.  Much  reproach  against  the  Eng* 
lishis  often  uttered  among  tbem  on  account  of  its  press- 
teg  nature.  Mr.  L.  one  of  the  missionaries  who  went  to 
relieve  tt^  destitute  on  the  road  to  Cuttack,  relates  the 
following  incident ;  ''You  would  have  felt  your  heart 
moved  to  have  heard,  as  I  did,  the  natives  say,  **  Tour 
preaching  is  a  He ;  for  if  your  Saviour  and  your  religion 
UTethn^  iiiercffaI,how  do  you  then  take  away  the  money 
of  the  poor,  and  suffer  them  to  starve  ?  "  It  is  indeed 
'  no  wonder  that  when  the  natives  see  a  poor  creature 
'  dying  for  want,  they  should  reflect  that  the  two  Ru- 
pees  he  paid  as  a  tax»  would  have  kept  him  alive ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  a  pleasing  reflection  to  a  European  mind. 
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tiiattliese  two  Rupees  form  precisely  tlie  difference* 
between  life  and  deatb  to  many  who  have  perished  for 
want  on  tbe  road  home.  That  the  removal  of  this  tax 
therefore  would  raise  the  British  n&me  among  the  na* 
ttved  of  India,  there  can  bono  doubt.  And  that  a  mea* 
gure  wliicb  will  remove  from  Britain  a  load  of  reproach, 
unmerited,  only  because  it  was  unforeseen,  and  give 
such  general  satisfaction  to  our  Hindoo  fellow*subjects, 
will  not  ultimately  be  adopted,  with  regret  that  it  was 
not  done  sooner,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe, 
'  We  subjoin  an  account  of  the  present  establishment 
of  Jttgunnat*b^.  It  contains  the  follo^iing  officers  and 
attendants. 

1.  The  Moodeerui  as  the  Raja  of  Koorda'ft  representative 
with  J«giinnat*ha,  at  all  the  festivals  moves  about  the  light, 
performs  tbe  daily  service  before  bim,  and  makes  the  offering 
of  food. 

2.  There  are  three  head  Pnndat,  who  having  poured  clanfl- 
ed  butter  on  the  sacred  tire,  and  worshipped  the  sun  and  the  di« 
vine  regents  of  the  gates,  present  the  sacrificial  articles  fro;a 
the  kitchen;  to  the  three  gods  at  three  of  the  daily  offices,  un^ 

riii  the  period  of  Jugitnnaf  ha*s  retiring  to  rest 

3.  There  are  three  Pushoo-paloM^  who  perform  worship  be* 
tween  the  periods  of  the  regular  service  ;  and  ascending  the 
throne  of  Jvgiinnat'ha,  clothe  him  in  the  three  different  dresses 
appropriated  to  the  three  services. 

4.  The  Bheet'bahoo,  guards  the  sacrificial  food  before  it  has 
been  offered,  prevents  tbe  croud*s  pressing  on  it,  and  should 
the  smallest  blemish  be  found  in  it,  (such  as  a  hair  or  an  ant,) 
he  seizes  and  punishes  the  Pundas. 

5.  The  Tulubu  Fureltchas,  guard  JKgvnnat'ha  when  he  retires 
to  rest.  In  their  absence,  the  Pnshoo'palas,  mentioned  in  No* 
3,  act  in  their  stead. 

6.  The  Potee  muhapatra,  at  the  twelve  periodical  festivals^ 
*  makes  the  proper  offerings^   and  moves  about  the  image  of 
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&Rodha*biidiiD,  ttnd  at  the  great  bathing  festival,  when  JugWHi 
pat'ha  mores  out  to  the  Neeladree  beej,  worship  him  duriof^ 
his  progress,  and  during  the  fifteen  succeeding  days  when  he 
is  supposed  to  be  ill,  not  having  recovered  from  the  efeots  of 
his  bath. 

7.  The  Pairee-buroOf  arranges  the  sacrificial  articles*  and 
calls  the  pundas  to  worship. 

8.  The  Qora-lmrooj  at  the  time  of  worship,  places  the  water 
pot  and  presents  the  water  to  the  officiating  priest* 

9.  The  Khootiya,  calls  the  Pathoo-palukt  who  are  appointed 
"to  wake  Jtfgtcnnat'bo,  and  bring  forward  the  yestments  and 
neeklaces  with  which  he  is  to  be  invested. 

10.  The  Paneeya-mekab,  presents  the  ornaments  of  J«gien« 
«at'ha  to  the  Ptuhoo-paluk  and  counts  them  as  they  come  from 

Jvgunnat'ha's  body  ;  and  likewise  counts  out  to  the  Pur^ecktm 
any  new  ornaments  offered  by  pilgrims. 

11.  The  Changra^mekab  carries  the  vestments  of  Jugtcnnatlui 
.and  counts  them  out;  and  when  new  vestments  are  offered  by  the 

I^lgrims,  he  counts  them  out  and  puts  them  away. 

12.  The  Bhandar-mekab  counts  out  the  ornaments  when  tak« 
en  off  from  Jtcgiuinal'ha  by  the  Paneeya-mekab.  The  vestments 
presented  by  the  pilgrims,  pass  into  their  custody  after  they 
have  been  worn. 

13.  The  Suwar^buroo  sweeps  the  place  and  places  the  sacri* 
ficial  dishes  before  JagNnnat'ha,  presents  odors  to  those  who 
wake  him,  and  distributes  the  sacrificial  flowers  among  the 
servants  and  worshippers. 

14.  The  Pureekiha'byroo,  holds  up  a  looking  glass  te  Jiegi»« 
natlia  during  worship.  The  Ukkundu-mekab  or  lamp-lighter, 
places  lights  and  removes  the  lamps.  The  Pureeyareei  watch 
at  the  gates  and  doors.  The  Dab-khat  brings  out  J«g«nnat'h«'s 
bed.  The  Pureeyuree  of  the  southern  gate  cries  out,  **  the  sa« 
erificial  food  is  coming."  The  Pureeyaree$  of  the  gate  watch  Ihe 
food,  and  when  Jtfgvnnat'ha  moves  out,  carry  with  him  the 
sweet-smelling  wood.     The  Juya  and  Vijuya pureeyurem,  allow 
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BO  one  to  enter  while  Jugirnoat'lui  is  at  his  meals  ;  and  there  are 
two  watchmen  at  tiie  door  of  the  inner  room,  where  J«gimnat'b« 
partakes  of  his  food* 

16.  The  KkurgU'Uat/ukt  at  the  close  of  the  daily  offices^  pre* 
sents  the  pana  to  the  officiating  priests  to  be  given  to  Jicg«a« 
Aat'htf ,  an'd  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  daily  office^offers  it  him* 
•elf. 

W.  The  Khaltuya^mekab  carries  Jugioinaf  hn's  bed  to  him  at 
night  for  him  to  sleep  on^and  carries  it  back  to  its  place  in  the 
«nt>rning. 

.     17.  The  Mookk-pakkul  pureeyaree  presents  the  water  and  the  ' 
tooth-pick  to  JicgiconaCha  and  inspects  into  e?ery  thing  respect- 
•ing  the  temple. 

18.  The  Suwar^kota  prepares  the  cakes  and  delivers  them  to 
rthe  Muha-iuwar, 

19.  The  Muha-iuwar  brings  the  first  servioe  of  cakes;  and 
^the  Oapal'buUubha  distributes  it. 

30.  The  Bkatee^buroo  places  food  of  a  particular  description 
before  the  idol. 
^     21.  The  Roth-payeed,  lights  the  lamp  in  the  kitchen,  and 
i^eypels  the  suwar$  (No.  19)  when  they  become  unclean :  he  ac- 
companies the  royal  offering  of  food,  as  far  as  the  J«ya  and 
\ijuyM  gate. 

22.  The  Beeree^buha-tuwar,  takes  the  articles  of  pana  from 
4h6  Sumurthaif  and  delivers  them  to  the  mwar$. 

23.  The  Dhoa-pahkaliya  brahmnn,  washes  and  cleanses  the 
kitchen. 

24.  The  Unga-huka  brahmnn  removes  the  ashes  from  the 
xook-room  and  throws  them  away. 

25.  The  Diia-suwaree,  carries  the  image  of  J«gtfnnat*h« 
•when  necessary,  and  prepares  the  image. 

26.  The  Daiya  paints  the  image,  and  fastens  the  flag  on  his 
carriage. 

27*  The  Jhoar-nayuk  is  employed  in  opening  and  shuttinf 
iba  door. 
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1&8.  The  Muhtgun,  carries  the  images  of  Jicya  and  .Vtjtcya» 
the  two  heavenly  porters.  , 

.29.  The  Beeman-buroo,  carries  the  image  of  Jtigimnat'hai 
and  fixes  it  iu  bis  place. 

i  30.  The  Moodoke-bhandur^  guards  the  door,  puts  the  eAa« 
mura  into  the  haods  of  distinguished  pilgrims  who  desire  to  faor 
Jic^ttonat'ha)  and  locking,  guards  the  door  of  Juya  and  Vtjtcya 
the  two  heavenly  porters. 

at.  The  Chootar,  holds  the  umbrella  over  the  great  god  wheo^ 
be  proceeds  on  a  journey. 

3^.  Ihe  Tnrasee,  holds  before  him  the  turas  (a  large  fan)f 
vrhen  he  proceeds  on  a  journey. 

.  33.  The  Meg-dumboorOf  proceeds  with  the  Meg^dumboara, 
when  he  proceeds  on  a  journey. 

.  34.  The  Moodra,  holds  the  lamp^when  an  offering  of  flowers 
is  made  to  Jtig«nnat'ha. 

85«  The  Paneeya-jnU,  delivers  the  water  pots  to  the  Buroo, 
«nd  washes  them. 

.  36.  The  Kakukea,  at  all  the  stated  festivals,  during  the  ser* 
vice  and  during  the  offering  of  flowers,  performs  worship,  and. 
plays  the  Kahuke. 

37.  The  OhuniooUf  rings  the  bell  during  Jugnnnatlift's  meals,, 
and  when  he  goes  on  journies. 

38.  The  Chumputee-iumukreeifa,  at  the  time  o( puioowa  and 
during  journies,  plays  the  tumuk. 

39.  The  Head  Punda,  calls  all  the  servitors  to  thejr  duty^ 
gives  the  golden  sceptre  to  the  Poreecba^  and  gives  food  to  the 
brahmvns  of  the  Mooktee'tnundupu, 

40.  The  Ghutuwaree,  prepares  the  sandal  wood  and  gives 
it  to  the  mekaps,  and  at  one  of  the  festi?als,  goes  before  the 
image  with  the  incense. 

41.  The  ^t«ree  Deega  supplies  the  water  for  cooking.;  and; 
removes  the  remains  of  food. 

42.  The  Sumuhdha,  pounds  peas  of  one  kind  and  grindfts 
peas  of  another  kmd. 
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43.  The  OrukM^mekap  cleans  the  dishes  after  the  principal 
meal. 

44.  The  Yognkuma,  brings  forward  the  articles  of  the  prin- 
cipal meal. 

45.  The  Tomaiutee,  accompanies  the  principal  eyening  meal 
firith  a  lamp,  and  brings  the  pots  and  cooking  utensils. 

46.  The  Ckami^aeha,  cleanses  the  rice  and  the  peas. 

47.  The  Eiek,  carries  the  Chtckni  or  discus  of  Yisihnoo  befot^ 
the  idol  when  he  moves  out*  and  is  a  general  superintendent* 

48.  The  Patrok,  having  dismissed  the  attendants,  cleans  up 
the  temples  and  there  retires  to  rest* 

49.  The  Choimaraf  serves  the  image  of  Gvroora,  and  has 
charge  of  the  great  standard  of  the  temple,  and  lifts  the  great 
lamp. 

60.  The  Khmtga  dhoaneeya,  cleanses  the  space  between  the 
western  part  of  the  temple  and  the  place  called  Jugunmohtin. 

61.  The  Nagadkga,  washes  J«gimnat'b<t's  linen  and  hangs 
it  up  to  dry. 

65.  The  Daree-ganee,  sings  the  songs  which  precede  the  a« 
liobting  of  Jtfgnnuat'ba  with  sandal  wood. 

63.  The  Pooram-punda,  reads  the  Fooranos  in  the  gate  of 
Jtigiunat'faa. 

64.  Tbe  Beenkar,  plajs  the  beena,  a  musical  instrument 

66.  The  Tumtbohik,  dances  iu  tbe  spot  called  Jtegvomobtm. 

66.  The  SwMkooa,  sounds  the  shell  during  the  ofllces  of' 
worship. 

67.  The  Madolee,  playr  on  the  wiadol,  a  musical  instru* 
ment  durini^  worship. 

68.  The  Tooree^MtftAy  plays  on  the  tMree,  or  trumpet 

69.  The  Muhtueteey  washes  the  linen  of  Jitgimnat'ba. 

60.  The  Puneepaee  makar,  removes  ail  filth  from  within  the* 
iftclosare. 

61. The  Haktemeeihrititarburu'jmreecka.  Is  the  great judg# 
4M  sU  questions  ^  he  holds  the  golden  cane. 
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Art.  v.— T^e  amusements  of  the  Modem  Baboo.  A  wort 
in  Bengalee,  printed  in  Calcutta,  1S25. 

THE  work  from  which  we  are  aboat  to  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts, was  pablisbed  a  short  time  ago  in  Calcutta  from 
ooe  of  the  native  presses.  It  is  a  satirical  view  of  the 
edacation  and'habits  of  the  rich,  and  more  especially  of 
those  families  which  hav^  very  recently  acquired  wealth 
and  risen  into  notice.  The  character  of  the  work, 
as  well  as  its  aliasions  and  similes,  are  purely  native, . 
and  this  imparts  a  value  to  it  superior  to  that  which 
could  be  attached  to  a  similar  representation  from  a 
European  pen.  The  knowledge  of  the  author  respect- 
ing  the  subject  he  handles,  must  necessarily  be  more 
correct  than  that  which  a  foreigner  could  acquire,  and 
bis  descriptions  may  therefore  be  received  with  great 
confidence.  Though  the  work  is  highly  satirical,  and 
thongh  some  of  its  strokes  of  ridicule  may  be  too  deep* 
ly  touched,  we  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  it  a  carica* 
tnre.  £very  opportunity  we  have  enjoyed  of  examiuing 
the  subject  has  confirmed  us  in  its  justness.  The  hu- 
Mionr  of  the  work,  however  is  sometimes  too  broad,  its 
different  parts  are  not  invariably  in  good  keeping  with 
each  other ;  its  episodes  are  occasionally  dull  and  Ian** 
guid,and  its  poetry  often  inharmonious  as  well  as  pros- 
ing ;  but  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  a  valuable  document ; 
it  illnstrates  the  habits  and  economy  of  rich  native  fa- 
milies,  and  affords  us  a  glance  behind  the  scenes. 

The  work  opens  with  a  pompous  eulogium  on  the 
Company,  dressed tmt  in  ail  the  trappings  of  eastern  hy« 
perb<rile. 

*J  The  divine  incarnation  of  the  blessed^  holy,  and 
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Honorable  East  Indi^  Company,  the  promoter  of  holiness, 
the  scourge  of  vice,  the  protector  of  good  subjects,  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  penetration,  has  opened  many  chan- 
nels for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  distinction  in  this 
country.  In  this  great  city  of  Calcutta,  there  are  many 
spurious  baboos,  or  grandees,  whose  parents,  or  elder 
brethren,  either  in  the  service  of  some  goldsmith,  shop<- 
keeper,  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  potter,  or  painter,  or  in 
the  capacity  of  head  watchmen,  or  in  cliarge  of  brick- 
layers, bricks,  timber,  or  laborers,  through  fraud,  or 
flattery,  in  superintending  roads,  or  in  packing  mer* 
chandize,  as  domestic  servants,  or  as  porters,  by  sing- 
ing and  dancing  at  festivals,  or  as  family  priests,  by 
mendicity,  or"  by  adoption  into  great  families,  have  ac* 
quired  wealth  and  purchased  Government  securities  and 
lands.  Such  men  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  iri  the 
society  of  the  great,  retain  a  gooroo  or  teacher  for  their 
children^  when  they  have  attained  the  age  of  five.  Ma- 
ny tillers  of  the  ground,  likewise,  having  acquired  ft 
smattering  of  letters,  and  despising  their  paternal 
trade,  have  in  many  places  assumed  the  profession  of 
teachers ;  some  of  the  writer  cast  also,  under  the  pres« 
sure  of  misfortune,  and  even  some  brahmtins  from  the 
uncivilized  villages  in  the  west  of  Bengal,  have  resorted 
to  the  metropolis  and  engaged  themselves  as  teachers* 
But  a  brahmun  teacher  is  always  preferred ;  he  is  of  in* 
estimable  value  in  a  family ;  he  beautifully  adorns  the 
domestic  images;  he  performs  the  morning  and  evening 
offices  of  worship,  and  in  his  capacity  of  cook  mixes  up 
the  most  savory  dishes,  and  prepares  with  nice  discern- 
ment the  most  exquisite  sweetmeats  and  cakes  for  the 
family ;  the  iood  be  cooks  is  moreover  sacred  as  the 
food  of  the  gods.  Ue  also  initiates  the  children  mom^ 
isg  and  evening  into  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabeti  Such 
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aleacher  is  retained  by  the  family  we  are  about  to  des- 
cribe/' The  progress  of  their  education  is  then  brought 
forward. 

''The  teacher  first  traced  the  thirty-six  letters  of  th« 
alphabet  on  a  lea^  ^ith  an  iron  style ;  and  the  young 
baboos,  with  a  beautiful  diamond  cut  glass  ink-stand 
before  them>  passing  the  pen  over  these  lines,  in  the 
apace  of  five  months,  formed  their  hands  to  the  alpha** 
bet.  During  the  next  two  or  three  months,  they  formed 
the  letters  without  this  aid,  always  beginning  them 
however  at  the  wrong  end.  Then  came  the  joining  of 
letters  and  the  writing  of  the  names  of  Ram,  6ovindii> 
Narayuno,  which  have  no  difficult  combinations  of  con* 
aonants.  Having  completed  this  branch  of  learning, 
they  moved  into  figures  and  were  taught  to  compute 
cowrees  and  gundas.  In  process  of  time,  they  were 
deemed  sufficiently  advanced  to  write  on  plantain 
leaves;  they  copied  out  sums,  and  gradually  rising 
through  the  different  rules  of  arithmetic,  proceeded  to 
fiolve  the  most  abstruse  problems  of  the  science;  such  as, 
*  At  Trivenee  some  holy  sages  crossed  the  river  in  a  fer- 
ry boat  and  went  to  heaven.  Each  sage  paid  a  cowree, 
the  8320th  part  of  a  rupee.     The  coxswain  received 

*  8^,980  Rupees.  Qaere.  How  many  sages  crossed  ?* 
Thus  were  they   regularly  instructed   in   these    pro- 

.  found  questions,  which  after  all  are  of  little  utility; 

*  nor  did  they  fail  to  learn  the  Sti ngskrtta  couplet,  which 
begins  with  Sa-te-bhiivtiti/'  This  couplet,  the  mean, 
ing  of  which  is,  *  May  Bhtigiivti tee  who  resides  on  the 
mountain,  and  who  after  great  religious  austerities, 

.  obtained  the  sovereign  of  beasts  for  her  husband,  be 
propitious  to  you,'  is  laid  up  in  the  memory  of  all  chil- 
dren in  Bengal,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  very 

.  lowest  ranl^  of  life.    It  has  acquired  a  proverbial  n«^^ 
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4oriety.  When  an  ignorant  pandit  pretends  to  repeat 
Sicngskrtta  with  the  view  of  astonishing  the  ignorant, 
the  natives  exclaim,  he  is  repeating  his  '  Sa-te-bhtiYtitt/ 
Oar  author  proceeds. 

**  But  the  baboos  applied  to  study  only  at  their  own 
discretion.  If  the  preceptor  laid  the  rod  on  their  should- 
ers or  Bpoke  severely,  the  master  of  the  family  exclaim- 
ed, *  Hear  Sirkar,  you  must  not  chastise  the  young 
1)aboo8  or  speak  to  them  in  a  rough  tone  of  voice,  as 
though  you  were  addressing  the  sons  of  the  mean  and 
the  ignoble ;  you  are  in  the  course  of  your  instructions 
,only  to  use  the  most  delicate  language.  You  are  a  Raree 
-brahmun,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  society.  Toa 
,must  never  address  the  children  of  the  great  but  an 
fiaboos.  If  you  invite  them  mildly  to  their  studies, 
they  will  fly  to  them  with  alacrity.  The  cane  always  in* 
jures  the  disposition  of  children.'  The  teacher  replied^ 
that  he  would  strictly  follow  these  injunctions.  Having 
heard  this  reprimand  of  the  preceptor,  the  young  babooa 
were  filled  with  delight  and  squandered  ail  their  tima 
in  flying  kites,  and  in  nursing  nightingales  and  spar« 
rows.  To  record  how  admirably  they  became  skilled  hi 
Bengalee  under  such  discipline,  would  be  superfluous/' 

'^The  teacher  however  with  great  confidence  approach* 
ed  the  master  some  days  after,  and  requested  him  to  ex« 
amine  the  young  gentlemen  in  figures  or  in  writing  as 
strictly  as  he  might  wish.  He  (the  master  of  the  fami<« 
ly)  desired  them  first  to  write  their  own  names.  The  eld- 
est pronouncing  each  letter  in  a  loud  voice  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  the  school-room,  roared  out  writo 
Shree—Ju—gu—tu—doo—lu-'bu.  Then  putting  the  let* 
ters  together  he  bawled  out ''  Jugud-doorlubhu."  The  wit 
of  this  passage  consists  in  the  gross  mistakes  in  ortho- 
graphy and  in  the  vociferation  of  each  separate  lett€fr« 
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^*l*be  second  son  in  like  manner  wrote  his  name  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  errors.       The  delighted  father  then 
seized  the  hand  of  the  youngest,  and  leading  him  to  the 
apartment  or  the  ladies,  said  to  his  wife, '  Come  and  see 
how  the  Baboos  have  improved  in  their  learning/    She 
replied,  "  I  saw  your  examination  through  the  cow's 
eye."       We  mnst  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain  this 
phrase.    In  ojd  Hindoo  mansions,  there  was  generally 
a  little  opening  intended  for  a  window,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cow's  eye,  throngh  which  the  ladies  peeped  into  the 
adjoining  chambers.       It  may  yet  be  seen  in  some  old 
houses.  The  windows  are  small  however,  in  many  cases 
thirty  inches  by  eighteen  and  closely  barred.  The  arrival 
of  Europeans  has  enlarged  their  size,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  cow's  eye  will  be  su-* 
perseded  by  large  Venetians  to  the  no  little  increase  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates.  But  the  growth  of  ex*, 
cellencein  India  is  slow,  and  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  native  ladies  are  indulged  by  their  husbands  ei- 
ther with  large  windows  in  their  private  apartments,  or 
permitted  to  take  an  airing  with  them  in  their  carriages^ 
'^  The  mother  then  desired  her  youngest  son  to  write 
down  that  which  she  should  dictate.      He  replied,  that 
they  had  not  learned  it,  and  therefore  could  not.    Then- 
addressing  her  lord  she  said, '  Why  do  you  not  dictate  to- 
him?  upon  which  he  directed  the  youth  to  write,  Shree — 
Ktf— then  add  a  stop^Mii — gu—ghu — and  then  putting^ 
the  syllables  tosrether  he  pronounced  aloud, "  Shree  Ru« 
tune^hwtira  "   Delighted  at  what  he  deemed  the  quicks 
ness  of  the  child,  he  began  to  question  him  in  figures*" 
How  many  do  two  and  three  make?  Five.— Admirably, 
done.      Hereupon  the  flatterers  burst  forth  in  astonish- 
ment.   *  How  rarely  is  such  a  memory  or  such  talent  to 
be  found !  We  have  remarked  the  keenness  of  their  fa* 
Vol.  IV.  I- 1 
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culties  in  the  3pbooI-room^  they  comprehend  the  most 
difficult  sums  immediately  on  seeing  them^  they  commit 
couplets  to  memory  on  once  hearing  them,;  these  will 
constitute  your  honour  and  render  your  name  and  fami- 
ly illustrious.  They  are  now  perfect  in  Bengalee ;  should 
any  other  acquirement  be  needed^  they  will  easily  gain 
it :  talent  runs  in  the  family.  Such  is  Ihe  inherent  virtue 
of  this  race,  that  it  becomes  wise  almost  without  in* 
struction.  They  sliould  now'however  apply  to  PersianJ' 
The  master  of  the  family  remarked,  that  the  same  idei^ 
|)ad  strui^k  him,  and  ibat  a  Persian  Moonshee  should  be 
retained,  that  the  young  baboos  might  apply  half  the  day 
to  Tersian,  and  the  other  half  to  Bengalee."  Here  fol- 
lows a  chapter  on  Battery. 

"With  the  advice  of  the  flatterers  the  master  of  th6 
bouse  called  toliis  head  servant,  'O  son  ofDbur,  seek  out 
for  us  a  Moosoolman  moonshee.'  After  much  search  he  iti«' 
troduced  one  Trom  Jessore,  whom  the  master  tbus  ad- 
dressed, •  You  will  be  required,  moonshee,  to  teach  the 
young  Baboos  Persian ;  you  will  also  watch  at  the  outer 
gate,  and  whenever  the  Baboos  go  out  on  a  visit  in 
their  palankeens,  yx»u  will  accompany  them ;  and  for  all 
tijis  you  wfll  receive  Three  Rupees  amonth.'  The  moon- 
Aee  quitted  him  in  disgust.  Others  were  afterwards 
introduced  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  whose  de- 
mands being  too  high,  the  master  dismissed  them  under 
the  pretext  that  their  pronunciation  was  not  sufficienCly 
pure.  Upon  this  the  flatterers  exclaimed,  ^  Can  any  one 
acquire  honor  by  speaking  Hindce  or  Arabic  In  the 
presence  of  "our  master  ?  'He  speaks  Arabic  like  a  door 
wide  open.'  At  length  a  native  of  Chittagong  of  most 
excellent  speech,  a  learned  moonshee,  wasprocured,  who 
had  formerly  served  as  ahead  mangee  or  coxswain  in  a 
boat  OflBicc/but  being  now  superannuated,  came  and  pre^ 
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Bent^  lils  certificate.  How  learned  the  master  was  the 
reader  is  not  ignorant.  Taking  tiie  certlfiicate  in  his  band 
and  pretending  to  peruse  it^  heaaid^  'So,,you  have  been 
long  employed  as  a  moonshee/  Tlie  certificate  however 
only  signified  that  the  mangee  had  been  a.  fine  fellow 
njxd  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  age.  The  master 
then  asked  how  long  he  had  served  his  last  employer.. 
The  moonshee  replying  in  the  soft  and  mellow  accents 
o/  the  Chittagong  dialect»  said^  '  The  certifii^ate  will 
shew.'  The  master  pretending  to  peruse  it  more  care- 
filly,  exclaimed^  '  Yes  to  be  sure,  it  is  noted  dowa 
here/  He  then  asked  what  gontleifian  he  had  served ;. 
to  which  the  mangee  replied,  'Barber  and. Company' (the 
great  boat  owners.)  Hearing  the  name  '  Company* 
and  fancying  he  had  been  a  moonshee  in  the  Honorable 
Company's  employ,  the  master  was  ove^jpyca,.believing^ 
be  had  acquired  a  treasure.  The  mangee  thea  agreed. 
to  fill  the  place  of  moonshee  for  three  rnpees.  The 
nex.t  ^ay  the  Baboos  began  their  studies  and  being  pos-^ 
sossed  of  excellent  intellects,,  learnt  the  Kureema  in. 
two  years.  After  completing  their  Persian  studies  they 
became  anxious  to  learn  English,  having  attained  the 
age  of  thirteen.  They  were  therefore  sent  in  successi- 
on to  the  various  day  schools.  But  as  they  learnt  no»* 
thing,  the  father  said  that  he  should  be  under  the  ne* 
cessUy  of  having  an  English  preceptor  to  reside  in  tha- 
housOt  and.  the  son  of  Dhur  again  moved  oat  in  search, 
of  one.  After  a  long  searcb  be  brought  in  the  offspring 
of  some  native  courtezan,  who  was  immediately  install- 
ed into  the  oiBce.  As  he  took  his  meals  at  the  house 
where  he  gave  instruction,  the  young  Baboos  quickly 
became  desirous  of  imitating  his  mode  of  eating.  By 
constant  conversation  with  him,  they  at  length  leara-  ^ 
ed  a  few  English  words  and  phrases,  such  as  '^  rascal/'. 
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''veiy  good,"  ''stupid,"  ''nonsense/'  together  witb  a 
few  oaths  which  they  freely  introdaced  into  their  Ben- 
galee  conversation  to  give  it  a  higher  seasoning.  They 
also  learned  to  read  an  English  letter  or  two.  And 
having  caught  the  English  mode  of  accenting  Bengalee^ 
¥rhen  any  one  asked  them  the  name  of  their  father,  they 
would  reply ; '  To-te-rem-dei/  that  is  to  say,  Totaram^ 
dutta.  The  letters  they  wrote  in  English  were  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  others,  the  babods  alone  could 
understand  them.  Seeing  them  so  accomplished  in  tho 
English  tongue,  the  flatterers  exclaimed, '  the  excellent 
English  compositions  of  the  Baboos,  even  the  learned 
English  would  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  comprehend. 
All  this  is  the  reward  of  our  master's  former  merits.  It 
is  rare  to  find  such  learning  and  talent;  may  the  Baboos 
live  forever!  yet  their  genius  is  so  precocious,  that  we  al- 
most fear  for  their  lives.'  At  this  address  of  the  flatter* 
ers,  the  flowery  pride  of  their  hearts  began  to  expand. 

"The  Baboos  having  thus  completed  their  studies^ 
may  be  considered  as  having  entered  on  the  great  thea- 
tre of  life.  They  dress,  and  ride  abroad  at  their  own  will^ 
being  amply  provided  with  palanqueens,  messengers, 
umbrellas,  coaches,  horses,  pleasure  boats,  and  apparel 
of  every  description.  Some  times  they  pretend  to  be 
going  to  the  Durbar,  or  to  obtain  an  audience  of  some 
European  gentlemen.  They  first  take  a  lounge  through 
the  auction  rooms,  or  a  turn  in  the  Supreme  Court.  They 
never  visit  the  Petty  Court  for  fear  of  being  driven  off 
with  shoes.  With  the  Baboos  residing  in  the  suburbs, 
who  come  to  the  landing  stairs  in  their  pleasure  boats 
or  ride  into  town  in  their  carriages,  they  proceed  to  the 
Sndder  Devvanny,  or  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  familia-' 
ri^  themselves  with  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  At 
three  in  the  afternoon  they  perhaps  return  home^  aft^r 
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maliag  a  tonr  through  the  China  bazar.  Then  chaDg:<i 
}iig  their  dress  and  partaking  of  some  delicious  rer 
fxesbmcnts^  they  proceed  to  the  Boitakhana,  or  sitting 
room.  There  reclined  on  a  sort  pillow  a  cubit  in  diame* 
ter,  and  supported  by  two  or  four  lateral  pillows,  tiiey 
indulge  themselves  with  smoking  out  of  hookahs  edged 
^ith  gold  or  silver ;  the  pana  vessels  are  placed  on  the 
left  hand,  from  which  the  Baboo  at  intervals  lifts  a 
spice  or  two  to  his  mouth.  The  name  of  the  Baboo 
having  by  this  time  spread  in  society,  he  is  surround-^ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  pimps,  flatterers,  attendants,  expec* 
tants,  agents,  and  tradesmen.  The  Baboo,  if  we  believe 
Ibesn,  is  seated  like  Indra  without  a  rival.  One  exclaimsj, 
^  how  wise,  how  profound  is  the  Baboo  V  Another, '  what 
learning,  what  eloquence ;  he  is  a  second  Sairuswutee.' 
A  third, '  what  excellent  precepts  he  pronounces ;  what 
incredible  witT  If  any  one  enquires  about  law  and  the 
Courts^  he  bestows  his  advice  on  them.  To  many  he 
promises  his  influence  in  procuring  places.  Sometimes 
i(  pleases  him  to  listen  to  the  learned  disquisitions  of 
the  brahmtins  and  pundits,  and  occasionally  he  conde^ 
scends  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  shastros  himself 
tp  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  learned."' 

*'  Among  this  crowd,  some  one,  an  adept  in  flattery, 
smooth  of  speech,  but  profound  in  all  the  arts  of  villai- 
i^y,  adheres  to  the  Baboo  and  gradually  acquires  an 
ascendancy  over  him,  by. seeking  to  procure  his  grati* 
fication  in  every  thing  not  connoted  with  the  chapter 
of  knowledge.  He  becomes  his  confidant,  caters  to  his 
pleasure,  and  begins  to  ofibr  his  advice  with  boldness* 
^  O  Baboo !  Money  alone  does  not  constitute  a  Baboo. 
I  have  acted  the  part  of  the  Baboo  heretofore.  I  have 
associated  with  Raja  Gooroo-dass,  Baja  Indra-nat'bo, 
JRaja  Lok-nat'ha^  Ttinoo  Baboo,  Ram  Huh  baboo,  and 
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others  ;  these  I  have  instructed  hi  the  duties  of  a  h^boctj 
And  even  now,  thoug^h  heavy  with  ag:e,  I  am  never  tf> 
be  found  at  home*  Seeing  your  pleasant  and  happy 
disposition,  1  am  desirous  of  instructing  you  how  yoir 
may  become  a  most  excellent  Baboo/  The  dispositioa 
being  mutual^  the  flatterer  thus  began. 

"  The  qualifications  of  a  Baboo  are ;  feeding  birds^ 
training  nightingales  for  fighting,  social  .songs,  dressr^ 
gifts,  flying  kites,  and  syKan  feasts.  You  must 
not  associate  with  pundits  or  learned  men.  They 
are  all  deceivers ;  tliey  pronounce  a  few  couplets,  the" 
meaning  of  which  they  cankiot  explain,  nor  is  it  ex- 
plicable^ and  they  are  always  crying  out '  give  give  ;* 
this  is  the  substance  of  their  talk.  There  is  no  pleasure 
in  associating  with  them ;  it  rather  impedes  enjoyment. 
When  two  or  three  of  them  meet  together,  they  raise 
iucb  a  literary  storm,  that  it  is  impossible  to  remain  in 
the  room.  The  ears  burn  with  impatience  when  they 
begin  to  speak.  While  my  father  was  alive,  I  was  suffici- 
ently scorched  in  that  fire,  from  which  his  death  deliver* 
ed  me.  Now  I  have  relinquished  all  connection  with^ 
&e  Bhuttacharyas.  When  they  asked  me  what  was  to 
be  done  respecting  the  shraddha,  1  enquired  what  was- 
the  benefit  of  a  shraddha.  They  replied  that  my  deceas- 
ed ancestors  would  be  gratified.  I  said  that  while  my  fa-* 
tber  was  alive,  I  was  connected  with  him ;  but  deatb 
bad  now  dissolved  the  union.  If  some  shraddha  how- 
ever must  be  performed,  said  I,  do  you  perform  it ;  you- 
say  my  ancestors  will  be  gratified  by  what  I  do  at  a 
shraddha,  why  may  they  not  be  equally  gratified  by  my 
Kiding  about  and  enjoying  myself?  a  dead  cow  eats  no 
grass.  The  ways  of  heaven  are  inexplicable.  From  yoti 
it  has  removed  all  wisdom,  for  you  spend  your  days 
entirely  in  reading.     To  this  they  gave  me  no  answer^'- 
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iKit  con  tinned  to  babble  on  the  subject  of  the  shraddha, 
saying,  '  If  you  do  nothing  else,  3^011  mast  at  least  ofifer 
the  ten  funerai  cakes/  I  told  them  I  would  consult 
the  associates  of  my  pleasures,  and  follow  their  advice. 
They  advised  me  to  contract  writh  some  Vtshnoopoora 
brahmnns  to  perform  the  shraddba^  present  the  funeral 
cakes,  and  feed  brahmuns.  I  contracted  with  one  foi 
£ve  Rupees,  and  then  dismissed  all  anxiety/' 

''  I  then  gave  a  loose  to  every  gratification  ;  yetth6 
pandits  continued  to  barrassme  ;  till  one  day  unable  to 
snpport  their  dunning  any  longer,  I  sat  down  to  reasoa 
with  them.  There  were  many  fellows  present  learned 
m  grammar  and  in  the  law.  At  the  opening  of  the  con« 
j^rence,  I  asked  them,  if  they  could  shew  me  any  fruit 
^  the  Sfaastm.  They  said.  No.  I  iold  them  the  Shastras 
could  not  then  be  worthy  of  regard,  for  that  which  was 
Tisible  to  the  senses  was  to  be  believed,  and  nothing 
^se.  AH  the  pandits  whom  I  see,  said  I,  are  hypo- 
crites, and  iniquitous,  and  arc  now  suffering  the  punish- 
ment of  their  former  sins.  Whether  in  winter  or  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  scorching  heat  or  in  the  drenching  rain,  they 
ipust  bathe  daily  and  rub  earth  over  a  body  often  quak- 
ing with  cold,  and  pronounce  the  sacred  texts,  and  the 
praises  of  the  gods.  In  the  winter  they  are  constrained 
to  gather  ^Sowers  covered  with  dew  and  to  continue  per- 
forming worship  till  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  ia 
the  evening  to  satisfy  themselves  with  whatever  food  may 
be  cooked  np  in  one  single  vessel ;  all  which  reduces  them 
^o  skin  and  bones.  They  may  not  anoint  their  bodies 
l^ith  oil;  they  are  as  livid  as  the  color  of  chalk ;  they  eat 
no  pana,  and  the  odour  exhaled  from  their  mouth  is 
therefore  intolerable.  How  can  this  be  any  thing  but 
the  punishment  of  sin?  I  added  that  a  man  did  not  be-^ 
^omci  ^jso  by  reading  the  laws  and  the  Pooranas^  but 
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by  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  of  which  heaven  has  depri^?^ 
ed  yoa,  and  hence  you  sabmit  to  these  austerities.  Try 
only  fox  a  single:  day,  and  see  if  your  food  choke  yoif 
after  you  have  neglected  the  evening  office  of  devotion. 
Omit  for  a  day  the  oblation  to  your  ancestors,  and  sea 
whether  they  will  ride  your  shoulders  in  the  shape  of 
spirits ;  I  have  performed  no  shraddba,  and  what  have  F 
lost?  Enraged  at  these  remarks,  the  learned  cormo-a 
fants  left  me  and  returned  no  more.  Wherefore,  Baboo, 
I  advise  you  uhen  these  stupid  jugglers  visit  you,  notf 
to  be  too  basty  to  exclaim,  *  will  you  be  pleased  to  en-* 
ter,  will  you  be  pleased  to  sit  down  ?'  If  you  must  bes« 
tow  something  on  them,  bid  them  come  at  a  more  con-^ 
venient  season ;  and  after  putting  them  off  for  a  monttf 
or  two,  give  them  a  trifling  present.  With  all  this  sbuf« 
fling,  you  will  scarcely  be  able  to  live  for  their  importa« 
nity. 

-  *'  My  second  advice  is,  that  you  learn  to  sing  and  td 
play  on  some  instrument,  that  your  mind  may  be  oc^ 
cupied  with  the  most  pleasing  sensations.  Give  your-' 
self  up  to  pleasure, — throw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of 
every  indulgence  without  apprehension ;  for  the  gods  are 
merciful  who  have  given  us  natural  appetites  and  pas- 
sions." The  subsequent  arguments  to  a  life  of  plea-^ 
sure  are  of  a  similar  character  with  those  urged  in  other 
countries  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience  and  to  tempt 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  with  the  addition  how* 
ever  of  one  peculiar  to  Hindooism.  The  evil  genius  of 
the  youth  adds,  that  the  gratification  of  the  passions 
cannot  be  sinful,  else  the  gods  would  not  have  peopled^ 
heaven  with  courtezans. 

**  My  third  advice  is,  that  on  Sundays,  you  go  to  youf 
garden  houses;  and  there  amuse  yourself  with  angling' 
4>r  in  getting  up  an  amateur  comedy/'— -Sunday  istfa^ 
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great  day  for  recreation  and  private  business,  through- 
ottt  Bengal,  with  all  those  who  are  in  any  mode  con- 
nected with  Europeans.'' 

The  iatterer  proceeds  to  describe  '^  a  half  Baboo'' (the 
English  adjective  is  used,)  and  a  whole  Baboo.  The 
difference  cotisists  only  in  the  degree  of  licentious  en- 
joyment. Dismiss  all  your  preceptors,  you  are  already 
sufficiently  learned.  Tou  need  not  apply  to  any  men- 
tal pursuit.  Why  should  you  mar  pleasure  by  applica- 
tion to  business  ?  My  father  retained  a  host  of  instruc- 
tors for  me,  bnt  I  speedily  relinquished  their  society, 
and  1  swear  I  cannot  write  my  own  name.  The  learned 
caa  enjoy  no  pleasure ;  they  spend  their  time  in  a  circle 
of  fruitless  austerities,  and  what  advantage  is  the  result  ? 
No  man  has  thereby  acquired  four  hands.  As  to  one 
who  closes  his  eyes,  all  external  objects  are  the  same ; 
so  when  we  come  to  close  our  eyes  in  death,  every 
thing  will  be  the  same  ;  of  what  avail  will  be  these  hous- 
es, this  furniture,  or  any  thing  else,  when  one  is  stretch- 
ed out  as  a  corpse  ?  Tour  friends  will  then  dismiss  you 
oat  of  the  world  with  only  two  rags  on.  Consider  this 
world  therefore  as  the  mart  of  pleasure,  and  regard  no- 
thing as  sure  but  the  indulgence  of  your  appetites ; 
for  after  death  your  companions  will  say,  'He  was 
a  fine  follow.'  '  But  how  is  wealth  to  be  obtained  with- 
out learning?'  said  the  young  Baboo.  The  pander 
replied,  'Those  who  laid  in  a  stock  of  learning  and 
wealth  in  the  last  birth,  enjoy  those  advantages  in 
the  present  life.  They  cannot  be  acquired  de  novo  in 
this  birth.  Many  who  have  great  learning,  possess  no 
wealth,  while  many  who  never  smelled  the  lamp  of 
looming,  are  rich.  Such  a  brahmtm  totally  ignorant 
of.  lettevB  ''became  the  cook  in  such  a  great  family,"  (a 
term  almost  synonymous  in  common  parlance^  with  the 
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violator  of  Temale  virtae")  he  then  rose  to  beaa  agent, 
Las  since  acquired  large  property,  and  ia  enjoying:  bap* 
piness.  UU  brotbers  acquired  much  learning,  bat  are 
^naudering  about  in  dififerent  p^rts  of  the  country  in 
great  indigence,  seeking  Tor  a  Ji^elihood.  The  baboo 
recollecting  that  his  father's  progress  in  life  corroborated 
these  remarks,  said,  '  you  are  right,  friend ;  from  this 
time  forward  I  renounce  all  study  and  give  myself  up 
toj)leasure/ 

The  last  two  Chapters  of  the  work  detail  tbe  licenti- 
ous progress  and  eventual  fall  of  the  young  baboo.  They 
describe  how  tbe  flatterer  contrived  to  intoxioate  him 
with  pleasure,  and  to  plunge  him  into  debt— 4iow  he  was 
constrained  to  pawn  his  wife's  jewels  and  to  dispose 
of  tbe  articles  of  luxury  he  bad  purchased  at  less  than 
balf  their  value— how  his  creditors  pressed  on  him«  and 
finally  lodged  him  in  the  great  jail — how  bis  father  re* 
leased  him  by  sacrificing  a  great  portion  of  his  fortune 
•—bow  the  once-famed  baboo,  on  bis  liberation  from  the 
hpuse  of  bondage,  courted  the  society  of  bis  former  asso* 
elates  and  was  repulsed — how  he  sunk  into  contempt 
— and  how  bitterly  be  lamented  his  former  course,  whioh 
lamentation  is  given  in  the  last  page  quite  in  doggrd. 
riiyme.  In  all  this  however,  there  is  nothing  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  tbe  natives. 
It  is  the  simple  progress  of  a  rake,  another  version  of 
Hogarth's  vivid  representation.  It  is  such  a  course  a» 
is  exhibited  in  all  countries  where  money  is  plentiful, 
and  the  restraints  of  conscience  or  of  society,  lax#  It 
would  not  therefore  have  answered  our  purpose  to 
swell  this  article  by  translating  them.  We  therefew 
dismiss  the  work,  and  intreat  the  readers' indulgence  for 
a  very  few  desultory  remarks  suggested  by  its  peiuMl 
ai)d  the  view  of  native  society  which  it  presents^ 
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/The  author  has  prudently  concealed  his^  name^  atid 

4>»teiiBibly  limited  the  applicatioa  of  his  remarkB  to 

families  who  have  recently  obtained    wealth  through 

.  channels  far  from  respectable.         Bat  they  will  bear  « 

more  extensive  application.      The  domestic  scenes  ho 

has  described,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  vicious  edii« 

-  cation  of  the  Baboos,  are  aqoally  true  of  families  over 

.'whose  origin  time  has  begun  to  draw  the  veil.    Tbo 

sons  are  not  in  general  better  educated  in  India  because 

the  family  is  more  ancient;  the  tutors  may  indeed  bo 

/more  respectable,  but  tbo    process   of  education  is 

^  •iiually  inefficient, 

Calcutta  is,  in  every  point  of  view^a  new  city ;  almost 
-as  much  90  with  regard  to  its  native  gentry,  as  to  its 
JBuropean  population.  The  great  native  families  who  con* 
tribute  to  its  ^lender,  are  of  very  recent  origin.      We 
.  scarcely  think  ten  families  could  be  named  in  Calcutta 
vtbo  possessed  wealth  before  the  rise  of  the  English 
pow«r.     Its  vast  opulence  is  the  gi:owth  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century.       It  has  been  accumulated  under 
ro«*  sovereignty,  chiefly  in  our  service,  entirely  through 
4mr  protection.       The  wealth  possessed  by  the  natives 
in. Calcutta,  is  immense.        The  Rothschilds  and  the 
Burings  of  India,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  circle  of 
JSoropean  banking  houses,  but  among  the  natives.     So 
.  withering  has  been  the  effect  of  our  sway  in  India — 
«o  grinding  our  oppression,  that  while  the  fortunes^ ao^ 
quired  by  the  natives  out-number  those  gained  by  Eu- 
ropeans as  five  to  one,  the  balance  of  wealth  resides-  with 
.the  conquered,  not  with  the  conquerors.    But  the  great 
;TOtives  of  Calcutta  not  only  regulate  the  money  market, 
tiny  pojssess  immense  estates  in  the  country.     JDur, 
Jng  the  progress  of  our  governmeni,  the.  lands,  more  paiu 
ticularly  in  Bengal^  have  changed  hands  almost  as  ex** 
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tMsively  as  they  did  after  iha  Normaoi  oonqoeit  in  Ba^« 
land.  But  this  change  has  been  produced  without  aBy 
decree  of  political  forreitaie,  ainqdy  by  the  introdaetioa 
of  system  and  regularity  in  the  collection  of  the  tev^ 
nnes,  and  the  exclusion  as  far  as  practicable  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  more  ancient  families,  unwilling  to 
reduce  their  expenditure  within  their  income,  and  oblige 
cd  to  pay  their  rents  periodically,  have  gradually  fal- 
len to  decay.  Whether  the  sale  of  land  for  the  racovety 
of  arrears  of  revenue  be  popular  or  not,  or  how  far  a 
greater  degree  of  lenity  would  have  been  compaliMe 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenuest  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness here  to  enquire.  It  is  suflicieat  for  our  pucpose 
to  notice,  that  these  estates  have  passed  from  the  pea- 
session  of  one  native  to  that  of  another,  not  fmm  the 
Saxon  to  the  Norman.  They  have  |;een  piufchas^ 
chiefly  by  the  new  men  who  hare  rec^atly  risea^  to 
opulence,  either  through  trade  or  in  the .  service  ef 
Government,  a  very  great  proportion  of  whomrasid48 
in  Calcutta. 

This  transfer  of  property  from  the  old  to  the  new 
aristocracy,  however  individually  distreesiag^  oMy  pf^« 
bably  prove  in  the  end  a  national  benefit.  The  new 
gentry  by  residing  in  Calcutta  are  acquiring  more  civi* 
lised  habits.  Their  houses  are  better  built,  and  mwse 
•commodiously  furnished ;  the  loop  holes  have  been  eat- 
changed  for  spacious  windows — the  narrow,  low,  dreary 
chambers  have  been  supplanted  by  ample  roome; 
comforts  have  been  multiplied ;  a  taste  for  articles  of 
foreign  growth  has  been  introduced,  which  assists  cem- 
inerce,  as  much  as  it  improves  the  condition  ef  socie^. 
The  old  aristocracy,  residing  in  the  country^  apart 
ifooi  the  inftBenoe  of  £uiopean  society>  would  km% 
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;beeii  less  susceptible  of  improvement^  more  averse  to  in* 
novation,  and  they  might  have  remained  for  a  mach  lon;;- 
•  er  period  buried  in  antiquated  habits.  From  Calcntta, 
^hich  through  the  great  assemblage  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies, is  become  a  theatre  of  display,  the  habits  and 
comforts  acquired  from  the  influence  of  European  ex* 
ample,  are  gradually  diffused  over  the  country ;  for  the 
natives  in  Bengal  entertain  the  same  partiality  for 
their  splendid  metropolis,  as  the  Neapolitans  for  theirs, 
^^Vedere  lf(^K  et  poi  morire. 

But  the  education  of  young  men  of  fortune,  even  in 
Calcutta,  is  deficient  in  every  thing  which  tends  to  form 
«  good  and  great  character.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more 
wretched.      The  education  of  the  English  gentry  in  tho 
•days  of  our  feudal  barbarism,  when  learning  was  con- 
-fined  to  monasteries  and  to  the  priesthood,  was  not  more 
lamentable,  than  that  which  is  bestowed  in  this  coun- 
try on  the  heirs  to  great  estates.  They  have  no  suitable 
'instructors.       Of  priests  there  is  no  lack  in  the  family, 
but  so  far  from  fulfilling  those  important  duties  which 
Evolve  on  a  domestic  chaplain  and  tutor  in  great 
English  families,  of  this  employment  of  their  time  they 
tiever  dream.     In  the  line  of  spiritual  functions  indeed, 
their  aid  is  ever  ready;  they  clothe,  feed,  and  wof* 
Hririp  the  family  images,  cast  nativities,  and  calculate 
Mispioious  days  ;  but  the  more  important  duty  of  in- 
ttraotiBg  and  foiming  the  youthful  mind  to  the  best  of 
tteir  abiKties,  would  be  esteemed  a  degradation.    That 
weighty  office  is  abandoned  to  some  needy  hireling,  who, 
Without  any  kind  of  qualification,  undertakes  the  emploif 
•Wcanse  he  is  fit  ^r  no  other. 

la  nddition  to  English,  and  European  science,  the 
JmmB  nf  the  rich  should  be  instructed  in  the  learned  lan- 
inag«,of  llie  country,  m  the  sons  of  thi^  EiigBsh  gentry 
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are  instructed  in  the  classics.  They  should  study  it  f<|r 
its  richness,  beauty,  and  unrivalled  precision,  foe  the 
mental  exercise  and  discipline  which  the  study  impartt, 
'  and  because  it  is  the  parent  of  the  vernacular  tooffue, 
and  the  great  fountain  of  philological  excellence*  But 
it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  pundit,  to  teach  Stingskhta 
to  the  rich  ;  the  family  of  his  patron  may  not  be  of  the 
.  sacerdotal  class  ;  and  then,  all  the  curses  of  the  Ved4|s 
which  are  numerous  and  deep,  would  be  poured  on  their 
heads.  The  knowledge  ofSungskrtta,  is  ^profimoti.  It  ig 
the  means  of  subsistence  and  influence,  bestowed  by  the 
founders  of  Hindooism  in  fee  simple  on  the  hereditary 
priesthood.  They  are  not  to  impart  it  but  to  abrahmun; 
and  they  do  not  impart  it  but  to  those  who  intend  to 
live  by  it.  Thus  are  the  sons  of  the  rich  excluded  froqi 
all  participation  in  those  literary  advantages  which  in 
India,  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Stcngskrita.  It 
was  a  fatal  error  in  the  Shastras  to  place  an  impassable 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessors  of  learnings 
and  the  possessors  of  wealth,  and  to  ordain,  that  though 
the  learned  might  derive  wealth  from  the  rich,  the  rich 
should  derive  no  literary  benefit  from  the  learned. 

While  there  is  no  suitable  system  of  instruction  in  the 
country,  still  less  discipline  is  exerted  over  the  sons  of 
the  rich  in  the  domestic  circle  to  which  they  are  oonfinedb 
There  are  no  public  seminaries  to  which  they  may  b^ 
aent  to  imbibe  instruction  at  a  distance  from  the  too  fottd 
caresses  of  the  family.  They  are  not  educated  amidst 
the  rivalry  of  intellect  and  under  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  independent  tutors,  but  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  family,  in  the  lap  of  servants,  amid^t  luxury  and 
^ase,  under  the  eye  of  sycophants,  pampered  in  erre- 
ry  indulgence,  and  corrected  for  novice,  Thoveif. 
nothing  to  awaken  the  powers  of  the  soul^  n9o}>jeoto^ 
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Mudable  emalation  before  tbem ;  and  no  prospect  of  fu- 
tare  distinction  is  opened  to  their  youthful  vision,  but , 
Itirougfa  a  competition  with  their  wealthy  neighbours  in 
idle  and  profligate  expenditure. 

This  vicious  education,  or  rather  this  absence  of  all 
education,  produces  the  result  which  might  have  been 
expected.  The  number  of  those  born  to  property  who 
tvrn  out  indolent  drones,  exceeds  that  in  almost  eve- 
ry other  country.  The  child  who  has  grown  up  with- 
out contradiction,  spends  the  years  of  maturity  and  in- 
dependence in  a  round  of  dissipation  with  his  ears  ever 
o][>en  to  the  poison  of  flattery.  When  to  this  state  of 
total  neglect  with  regard  to  all  mental  cultivation  and 
dicipline,  we  add  the  enervating  influence  of  an  eastern 
climate,  we  may  easily  conceive  how  a  rich  native  sinkif 
into  luxury  and  indolence  as  he  advances  in  years.  We 
know  it  may  be  urged  that  the  education  of  the 
bons  of  the  rich  is  in  every  country  attended  with  diffi* 
cdlty;  and  thatcyen  in  our  own  happy  land,  the  eldest 
son  is  too  often  inferior  to  his  brothers  who  are  oblig- 
ed to  labor  for  their  support.  But  if  in  England, 
where  so  admirable  a  system  of  public  education  is  in 
full  operation,  where  children  are  separated  from  the 
endearments  of  home  and  sent  to  a  public  school  in 
which  genius  is  rewarded  and  the  spirit  of  exertion 
roused,  and  where  the  noblest  prospects  are  ever  pre- 
scnrt  to  the  eye  in  the  success  of  those  who  have  won 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  society,  the  heirs  to  great 
eiltates  are  so  often  found  deficient,— what  must  be  the 
state  of  society  in  this  country  where  all  these  advan- 
tages are  wanting  ? 

To  this  general  description  there  are  some  noble  ex- 
captions.  There  are  instances  of  application  on  the  part 
oi^OQB  whom  their  fatbef3  weaiib^ias  enriched.  There 
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are  also  instances  of  parents  anxions  to  leave  their  - 
sons  as  ricli  in  knowledge  as  in  worldly  possessions* 
The  number  of  these  latter  is  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and,  is  much  encouraged  by  the  intercourse  of  intelli* 
gent  Europeans  with  wealthy  natives.  The  institutions 
which  have  been  recently  formed  in  Calcutta  for  edu« 
eating  the  sons  of  the  rich,  if  properly  conducted,  may 
prove  not  only  an  individual  but  a  national  benefit; 
for  knowledge,  like  fashions,  has  a  tendency  to  descend 
from  the  higher  circles  to  the  lower.  The  Hindoo  Col« 
lege  under  able  study  and  superintendance,  may  pro- 
duce a  rich  harvest.  The  magnificent  Ck>llege  now  erect- . 
ing  in  one  of  the  new  squares  of  Calcutta  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  while  it  affords  a  fresh  proof  of  British 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  India,  does  the  highest  cre- 
dit to  its  projectors.  It  was  a  noble  idea,  to  associate 
with  the  improvement  of  the  capital  of  British  India 
an  Institution,  which  if  duly  expanded  by  the  admission 
of  European  science,  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanentbless* 
ing  to  the  metropolis  of  the  country.  Institutions  of  this 
description  while  they  form  the  most  splendid  and  dura- 
ble trophies  of  our  sovereignty,  will  tell  to  future  ages 
that  the  country  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  people, 
whose  claim  to  superior  civilization  was  incontestibly 
proved  by  their  anxiety  to  extend  its  benefits  to  others. 
If  through  these  and  similar  institutions,  we  should 
succeed  in  raising  the  tone  of  society,  and  transform 
the  patrons  of  indolence  and  luxury,  into  patrons  of 
science  and  literature,  we  shall  have  conferred  on  In- 
dia a  boon  worthy  of  a  great  and  magnanimous  nation ; 
we  shall  have  infused  into  native  society  those  elements 
of  improvement  which  will  survive  the  vicissitudes  of 
political  powen 
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Art.  h-^Remarh  on  the  Hindoo  Priesthood,  and  <fte 
Brahmuns  of  Calcutta. 

Among  the  interesting  subjects  which  are  connected 
trith  Hindoo  economy^  the  character  and  constitution  of 
the  priesthood  holds  a  pre-eminent  rank,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  remote  period  of  antiqtrity  with  which  its  ori^ii 
is  associated^  the  flactnations  and  changes  which  it  has 
sarvived,  or  the  vast  population  over  which  it  continnes 
to  preside.  It  would  be  interesting  to  define  the  broad 
features  of  its  character ;  but  as  the  different  political  in* 
terests  and  associations  of  the  various  provinces  of  In- 
\3ia  must  have  considerably  modified  that  character,  wo 
are  not  certain  that  the  specimen  we  possess  of  it  in  Ben- 
'gal,  could  be  esteemed  a  faithful  representation  of  its 
general  appearance.  It  would  be  still  more  advantage- 
'ous»  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  ec- 
clesiastical system  through  a  series  of  ages,  to  notico 
its  various  mutations,  and  to  distinguish  its  progressive 
departure  from,  its  original  state.  Bat  for  these  specu- 
lations we  have  not  sufficient  data.  It  would  scarcely 
1>e  possible  to  form  out  of  the  imperfect  materials  in  our 
possession,  any  connected  history  of  its  progress.  There 
are  too  many  links  of  the  chain  broken.  That  which  time 
has  in  some  measure  obscured,  the  falsification  of  dates 
by  the  brahmttus  has  totally  confounded.  We  have  no 
means  left  us  of  introducins:  a  stream  of  light  into  the 
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dark  cavern  of  Hindoo  antiquity^  so  as  to  illnminate  all 
its  recesses ;  and  the  glimmering  of  a  taper,  here  and 
there  in  a  solitary  corner,  would  only  serve  to  mislead 
the  mind,  and^to  snbstitute  error  for  ignorance. 

In  the  carsory  remarks  now  presented  to  the  public^ 
we  shall  therefore  confine  our  observations  to  Bengal^ 
and  more  particularly  to  Calcutta,  Y^here  the  character 
of  the  priesthood,  .and  of  its  leading  members,  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  to  admitof  being  clearly  developed.  Ik 
bengal,  it  is  quite  democratic  in  its  constitution ;  it  has 
no  acknowledged  head,  no  final  judge  in  matters  of  con- 
-troversy.  The  distinction  of  ranks  among  the  brahmtins 
has  no  reference  to  spiritual  supremacy.  The  want  of 
A'Bioglechief  to  watch  over  the  system,  however,  is  am« 
jp\y  supplied  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  priestT 
JiOod,  which  renders  it  tho  interest  of  a  permanent  body 
to  preserve  and  maintain  it.  Thi^  republican  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  appears  the'more  remarkable, wheft 
we  consider  how  exclusively  the  monarchical  principle 
in  matters  of  civil  government  lias  always  pervaded  th# 
.people, 

.  Though  the  perpetuity  of  the^stem  is  thus  built  up^- 
^>n  the  perpetuity  of  the  priesthood,  there  can  be  littlo 
^doubt  that  the  ancient  Hindoo  monarchs,  under  the 
guidance  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  lent  the  aid  of  the  se- 
cular arm  to  the  established  religion  of  the  country^ 
and  visited  with  the  severest  chastisement  all  dissenters 
,from  the  Hindoo  faith.  In  the  Hindoo  system,  as  esta* 
;blished  by  the  great  sages,  there  is  no  tc^eration  for  he^ 
retics.  The  sovereign  of  the  country,  as  little  thought 
of  tolerating  the  spread  of  religious  notions  contrary  to 
the  Vedas,  as  of  allowing  his  own  political  authority  to 
;be  curtailed  by  a  free  assembly  chosen  by  the  voice  of 
the  people.    He  guarded  his  own  religion  and  hiai  ow^ 
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4iawer  with  equal  jealoasy^  The  wars  with  theBoad* 
hists^  which  ended  Id  their  expulsion  from  the  country, 
were  probably  occasioned  as  much  by  their  religious 
jieterodoxy  as  by  their  political  rivalry.  We  may 
therefore  safely  conclude^  that  schism  and  heresy  were 
anciently  overawed  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  that 
the  political  chief  of  the  country,  punished  with  grievous 
penalties,  all  who  departed  from  the  shastra^  as  in* 
ierpreted  by  him  and  his  pundits^  The  same  principle, 
appears  to  have  pervaded  every  species  of  false  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  chief  support  has  invariably  been  do- 
rived  from  the  coercian  of  the  civil  power*  Upon  this 
intimate  connection  between  religion  ^and  government, 
has  rested — the  stability  of  the  various  schemes  of  ido- 
latry which  have  successively  appeared  in  the  world:  on 
^he  abstraction  of  that  inflaenco,  they  have  withered  and 
died.  It  was  on  the  demolitioaof  this  pernicious  pria* 
:Ciple,  that  our  Lord  laid  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
when  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  worlds 
and  not  to  be  maintained  by  the  terror  of  the  civil  arm* 
And  yet,  so  naturally  does  the  lapsed  nature  of  mau 
slide  into  this  flattering  error,  that,  with  this  declaration 
staring  them  fully  in  the  face,  the  princes  ofOhristendom 
have  for  many  agesendeavoared  to  maintain  uniformity 
*l>y  coercion.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
,the  princes  of  Hindoosthan  should  have  thrown  their 
swords  into  the  scale  of  religious  opinion. 

The  Moossoolmans  entered  India  with  the  sword  in  one 
band  and  the  Koran  in  the  other,  and  commenced  their 
^career  by  violating  whatever  was  deemed  most  sacred 
,among  the  conquered*  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
vtheir  conquests,,  though  extensive,  were  partial,  and 
that  many  Hindoo  chiefs,  while  they  ackno\iledged  tiie 
•Emperors  as  their  Lords  paramount,  and  seat  their 

Ma2 
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tribate  (o  Velhi^  T\ere  perolitted  to  retain  botK  1iie& 
landed  possessions^  and  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  their  subjects.  With  the  decay  of  the  Meossoolman 
power,  the  number  of  Hindoo  princes  increased,  and 
with  it  the  punishment  of  dissenters  from  the  orthodox 
faith.  At  the  period  of  our  entering  the  country,  this 
power  appears  to  have  been  in  full  vigor  in  Bengal.  The 
pundits  still  dwell  with  satisfaction  oft  the  conduct  oi 
.  Raja  Krishna-chtindr«  Raja,  who  maintained  the  Hia<« 
<loo  religion  by  pains  and  penalties,  and  who  is  reported 
on  one  occasion  to  have  put  a  shoodrato  death  for  hav- 
ing fraudulently  intermarried  into  the  family  of  a  brah--^ 
jntin.  There  is  every  reason  therefore  to  suppose,  that 
during  the  Maossoolman  sway,  sufficient  power  was  left 
inrith  the  subordinate  members  of  government  to  enable 
them  to  restrain  dissent  among  the  Hindoos  by  the  ter^^ 
Tor  of  punishment. 

Under  the  British  Government  the  aspect  of  things 
is  totally  changed.  It  has  withdrawn  the  power  of  tha 
8word  from  all  its  subjects,  and  lodged  it  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  its  European  magistrates,  and  this  has 
created  a  more  signal  revolution  than  that  which  followed 
the  inundation  of  the  Moossoolmans.  This  system,  whilo 
it  serves  to  consolidate  our  power,  and  to  give  it  a 
paramount  and  undivided  influence  in  the  remotest  vil« 
lage,  has  placed  the  question  relative  to  the  Hindoo 
religion  upon  a  novel  footing,  by  divesting  it  of  all  aid 
rfrom  the  civil  power,  and  leaving  it  in  a  great  measure 
*  to  the  support  of  its  own  native  strength.  No  one  is  now 
punished  by  the  magistrate  for  dissent  from  the  Hindoo 
creed,  for  introducing  novelties  into  its  forms  of  worship, 
cr  for  violating  the  rules  of  cast.  Its  institutions  are 
upheld  by  no  penalties,  and  the  whole  system  may  bo 
jcoafounded  or  even  overturned  through  the  lo9f  of  nor 
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Telly,  or  tbt  wbhns  of  its  votaries,  witboat  creating 
any  sensation  in  the  supreme  government.  This  state  of 
things  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  that  which  is 
described  in  tbe  History  of  the  Jews^  when  Micah^  de* 
parting  from  the  faith  of  his  forefathers,  had  an  house 
of  gods,  and  made  an  epbod  and  teraphim,  and  conse* 
crated  one  of  his  sons,  who  became  a  priest,  on  which 
the  sacred  penman  observes,  '^  In  those  days  there  was 
no  king  in  Israel,  but  every /man  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes."  There  is  no  spiritual  king  in  India* 
and  every  man  does  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes. 
It  would  fill  this  number  to  record  how  far  the  present 
Hindoos  have  departed  from  Munoo^  and  from  the 
practice  of  antiquity. 

The  c^st,  as  originally  instituted,  has  ceased  to  exist. 
There  is  no  brahmun  in  Bengal,  who,  if  judged  by  the 
irules  of  bis  order,  would  not  be  found  wanting.     The 
distinctions  of  cast  indeed  still  flourish ;  but  its  regular 
tions  are  daily  violated.      The  innumerable  disorders 
^hich  have  crept  into  the  whole  system  are  of  a  character 
80  flagrant,  that  no  Hindoo  monarch  would  have  passed 
them  by  unnoticed ;  but  where  is  the  power  to  reform? 
-The  British  Government,  like  the  Roman  judge  mention- 
ed in  the  Acts,  cares  for  none  of  these  things  ;  and  what 
*other  power  can  restore  the  age  of  purity?  In  the  same 
province  in  which  Raja  Krishna-chundra  Raya,  kept 
the  brahmtins  strictly  to  their  duties,  the  ecclesiastical 
chief  of  a  large  body,  it  is  reported^  never  retires  to  rest 
•ober. 

*     But  Calcutta  is  the  great  theatre  of  confusion,  where 
•the  leading  actors,  through  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the 
desire  of  gain,  are  daily  introducing  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies totally  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  Shas- 
itras.    Brahmuus  of  the  first  fcs|)ectability  are  in  tiie 
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habit  of  violating  the  most  sacred  injancttons  oftheii^ 
religion^  taking  shelter  under  the  ample  canopy  of  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices^  which  covers  a  multitade  of  sins* 
The  fact  is^  that  through  the  perfect  freedom  introduced 
By  the  British^  many  of  the  Hindoo  institutions  are  be-^ 
coming  irksome,  and  every  class  feels  some  interest  ia 
departing  from  them.  Let  not  the  reader  fancy,  however^ 
that  we  are  going  to  expatiate  in  the  regions  of  hope,  or 
to  represent  the  great  edifice  of  Hindoo  superstition  as 
on  the  verge  of  a  fall.  Wc  are  too  well  acq^uainted  with- 
its  strength  and  solidity,  to  interpret  the  opening  of 
^n  arch  or  two,  or  the  decay  of  part  of  its  foundation, 
into  any  indication  of  immediate  dissolution.  Enough^ 
&las,  of  the  system  still  remains,  and  is  likely  long  to^ 
remain,  to  retard  the  progress  of  improvement.  So  far 
bs  the  Hindoo  Institutions  minister  to  pride,  ambition, 
cupidity,  and  private  interest,  so  far  they  are  religious-f 
ly  observed,  and  a  great  variety  of  rites  still  subsist,, 
through  the  sanction  of  general  practice  and  immemorial 
usage  ;  but  the  symptoms  of  decay  are  clearly  visible^. 
To  an  unlimited  departure  from  the  spirit  as  well  asth^ 
letter  of  the  system,  or  to  boundless  innovation,  thece  is 
no  check  but  public  opinion,  the  most  vacillating  of  all 
standards.  , 

These  preliminary  observations  have  led  us  farther 
than  we  intended  from  our  original  design  ;  that  of  giv« 
ing  a  slight  sketch  of  the  present  state  of  the  Priesthood 
in  Calcutta,  more  especially  among  the  pundits.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  the  Hindoo  religioik^  ift 
^Bengal  has  no  supreme  head ;  but  it  has  great  consist-* 
ency  of  parts,  each  of  which  mutually  contributes  to 
^uphold  the  general  system.  Every  Hindoo  receives  tlio 
initiatory  text  from  some  brahmtin,  who  thus  becomes 
his  spiritual  guide^  and  enjoys  a  degree  of  re verence^ 
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Tar  surpassing  the  ordinary  respect  for  tbe  priesthood 
in  other  coantries.  From  the  moment  this  text  is  recoiY-' 
ed  into  the  ear,  the  gooroo  (which  term  answers  very 
appropriateljr  to  the  Hebrew  term  rabbi)  becomes  the 
earthly  divmity  of  his  disciple,  as  the  worship  of  ther 
gooroo  on  any  day,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  any  far« 
ther  religious  services  to  the  gods.  On  the  chapter  of  his 
privileges,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Munoo. ' 
"The  reception  of  the  sacred  text  by  a  Hindoo,  consti* 
tntes  his  matriculation  ;^from  that  moment  he  is  re- 
t^eived  into  the  bosom  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  The 
disciple  may  never  see  his  guide  afterwards  ;  but  this 
does  not  weaken  the  respect  he  bears  towards  him. 
The  guide  may  give  him  no  farther  instruction  to  tha 
end  of  life,  but  he  continues  to  enjoy  the  vast  privi- 
leges with  which  he  is  invested  by  the  shastras.  This 
respect  for  the  spiritual  guide,  is  oneof  the  strong  holds 
of  the  Hindoo  polity  ;  while  the  learn  ed  pundits  form 
its  most  stable  columns,  and  the  various  shews  and 
festivals,  its  most  powerful  attraction.  To  the  pundits 
^e  now  devote  our  attention. 

*  The  study  of  Stmgskrtta  is  a  profession  pursued  as 
much  for  tlie  purpose  of  a  livelihood,  as  any  of  the  libe^^ 
ral  professions  in  England.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  . 
the  study  of  the  classics  in  our  own  land,  which  is  pur*- 
sued  by  a  numerous  class  of  gentlemen,  without  any 
idea  of  preparing  themselves  for  a  profession.  Tbo 
pundits,  after  finishing  their  education,  are  entirely  de* 
pendent  for  support  on  the  rich  Hindoos;  but  tbjs  sup- 
port invariably  passes  through  a  religious  channel,  and 
is  nevar  granted  but  in  connection  with  some  religious* 
rite.  To  the  system  which  thus  clothes  them  with  dis- 
tinction and  wealth,  the  pundits  naturally  feel  a  strong 
^ttaobmenU     Every  feeling  of  interest  draws  them  irror 
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iristiUy  to  its  support.  Men  of  philosophical  mindtf 
ma;  indeed  rise  above  the  system,  but  for  them  to  op«- 
pose  it  openly,  wonld  resemble  the  folly  of  theman  who» 
being  seated  on  the  branch  ofa  tree,  employed  himself  ia 
severing  it  from  the  trunk. 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  Hindoo  reli« 
gion  and  Hindoo  learning,  is  cemented  by  the  circum« 
stance,  that  all  knowledge  of  the  shastras  is  dispensed 
gratis.  No  teacher  ever  feceives  any  remuneration 
from  bis  scholars  ;  they  live  in  the  humble  mud-walled 
Cdlege,  at  his  expense ;  and  he  acquires  the  means  of 
supporting  them  from  the  product  of  gifts  received  at 
feasts,  marriages^  and  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites. 
These  donatives  vary  with  the  reputation  of  the  pundit 
from  a  hundred  to  ten  Rupees.  The  larger  his  gifts,  tho 
more  is  the  pundit  enabled  to  enlarge  his  College— tho 
greater  his  College,  the  more  splendid  his  gifts.  On  tho 
other  hand,  the  celebrity  of  every  festival  is  determined 
by  the  number  and  reputation  of  the  ptindits  who  are  con* 
vened  to  it.  Thus  the  thirst  for  renown,  however  ephe* 
meral,  secures  the  invitation,  and  the  rewards  of  theso 
pundits ;  and  the  rewards  secure  them  the  means  of  creat* 
ing  new  pundits ;  and  thus  the  different  parts  of  the  sys* 
tem,  firmly  associated  together,  contribute  to  maintaia 
the  strength  and  consistency  of  the  whole. 

As  Calcutta  contains  the  greatest  number  of  wealthy 
individuals  of  any  city  in  Bengal,  and  exhibits  moro 
costly  festivals,  it  is  proportionately  more  productive  of 
gifts  to  brahmtins,  and  occasions  a  great  number  to  flock 
to  it.  But  a  rich  native,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  feast, 
does  not  confine  his  invitations  to  the  metropolis,  but 
sends  them  to  all  pundits  within  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 
around.  He  defrays  all  the  expenses  of  their  journey ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  festival,  presents  tbom  with  tho 
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dismissal  fee^  on  tkeir  prodocing  the  card  of  invitation, 
\¥bich  is  written  on  a  slip  of  yellow  paper,  in  a  couplet 
of  Stingskrita  verse. 

Independently  of  these  gifts,  whicb^  as  they  serve  to 
^aft  the mnni&cence  and  splendor  of  the  donor  to  are-* 
mote  distance^  are  generally  splendid,  many  families  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  small  annual  stipend  to  brali- 
muns  and  pundits  as  an  act  of  holiness.  These  gifts,  from 
their  permanence,  are  eagerly  grasped  at,  though  they 
often  consist  only  of  a  few  rupees,  a  brass  utensil,  or  a 
snit  of  apparel.  A  pundit  may  thus  receive  stipends  in 
twenty  different  families.  They  are  generally  renewed 
to  bis  representatives  after  his  death,  and  thus  consti«- 
tute  an  heir-loom  in  the  family.  It  is  esteemed  disgrace* 
ful  to  discontinue  them.  A  rich  family,  eveti  when  on 
the  decline,  will  long  continue  them,  at  every  risk  of 
personal  inconvenience ;  and  they  cease  only  with  the 
extinction  of  the  family.  The  present  Raja  of  Krishna- 
nugiira,  nnable  to  continue  the  stipends  settled  by  his 
ancestors  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  is  constrained 
io  substitute  an  annual  feast  to  the  Nuddea  pundits  in 
their  stead.  And  such  is  said  to  be  the  principle  of  ho- 
Adorable  remembrance  in  their  minds,  that  they  have  pre- 
ferred this  solitary  meal  to  the  most  splendid  offers  of 
the  family  who  have  pnrchased  the  estate. 

Of  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  wealthy  native  in  Cal- 
cutta, perhaps  one  half  may  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  religions  festivals ;  and  of  this  moiety,  alarge  share  is 
distributed  among  the  brabmtms  and  pundits.  This  ex* 
penditure  is  regulated  by  a  faithful  and  respectable  ser« 
vant, often  a  pundit.  He  keeps  a  register  of  the  pundits 
to  be  invited,  of  the  proportion  of  gifts  to  be  distfibuted 
among  them,  and  of  the  annual  stipends.  As  all  invi- 
*lations  are  regulated  by  thi^  li^t,  it  is  the  great  object 
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-of  the  needy  pundits  of  the  nietropolig  to  procufe  fhe  Ui*? 
sertion  of  their  names  on  it. 

The  renowned  pundits  of  Bengal,  the  great  lamina- 
xies  of  the  system,  who  move  in  a  higher  orbit,  conde- 
scend, not  to  solicit,  but  to  receive  gifts.  They  arc  in- 
cited as  matter  of  course,  or  rather  as  matter  of  neces« 
city  ;  as  their  preseuce  confers  a  lustre  on  the  festival 
^vhich  it  can  acquire  by  no  other  means.  But  the  balf^ 
learned  and  half-known  scholar  must  l>ow  and  cringe, 
and  employ  all  tite  artifices  of  flattery,  to  obtain  admis-* 
sion  to  them,  and  the  parting  gift*  Some  are  admitted 
through  the  recommendation  of  a  rich  friend  and  pa* 
tron,  without  any  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own.  The  in* 
^ucnce  of  tJbe  patron  supplies  every  deficiency  in  i\m 
dependent;  and  the  sycophant  sits  down  to  share  the 
jgood  things  of  the  feast,  in  common  with  the  truly  leara- 
-«d  and  illustrious. 

The  increase  of  wealth,  and  consequently  of  presents 
to  brabmiins  in  the  metropolis,  has  given  birth  to  Col- 
leges, or  rather  to  seminaries  of  a  novel  description;  to 
Colleges  without  students  or  lectures.  Ihese  have 
«been  opened,  not  with  the  view  of  imparting  a  know- 
ledge oi  Sfingskrita,  but  of  raising  a  literary  reputation^ 
\i'ith  the  hope  of  procuring  gifts  from  great  men.  Tho 
object  of  the  tutors  is,  to  secure  the  insertion  of  their 
-names,  in  the  ^red  book'  of  those  masters  of  the  ceremo- 
nies to  whom  we  have  before  alluded.  We  have  heard 
the.numl>er  of  these  nominal  seminaries  stated  at  a 
•thousand  ;  but  this  estimate  is  doubtless  somewhat  ex- 
•aggerated.  About  eight  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Ward^  af- 
ter a  diligent  inquiry ,fixed  the  number  of  Colleges  inCal- 
cutta'bclow  two  hundred.  Since  that  period,  the  number 
of  <(^nuine Colleges  has  partially  increased,  through  the 
greater  convenience  of  being  near  the  fountain  of  gilU. 
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l%o  nominat  scbools  bare  increased,  however,  in-a  much' ' 
greater  proportion.  Many  who  never  made  any  preten- 
sions to  learning,  and  not  a  few  of  undeniable  stupidity, 
are  now  reckoned  among  the  pnndits,  and  as  sach  re-  - 
ceive  gifts  from  the  rich.  One  who  aspires  ta  this  honor,, 
erects  a  shed  in  the  collegiate  forra>  on  three  sides  of  a  ' 
quadrangle,  collects  a  few  scholars,  oi'tcn  only  a  few 
relatives,  a  nephew  or  two,  or  a  son-in-law ;  and  gives 
himself  out  as  the  master  of  a  College.   His  establish- 
ment is  then  deem«d  sufficiently  formed  to  enable  him 
to  sue  for  gifts.     He  invites  two  or  three  pundits  of 
acknowledged  talents  to  a  great  feast,  mentions  his  cir— 
eamstances,and  solicits  the  benefit  of  their  influence  in' 
the  higher  circles,  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  his  nam» 
6n  the  fortunate  list  of  recipients  at  the  festivals.  Their* 
recommendation  is  readily  given,  and  this  new  head  of 
a  College  without  students,  takes*  bis  station^  among  the^ 
pundits. 

Tlius  the  Native  society  of  Calcutta^  consists  of  tho* 

rtch  who  bestow,  and  of  the  pundits  who  receive  gifts;- 

the  rest  of  mankind  range  through  the  diflforent  grada^ 

lions  of  the  profanum  vulgus.      Every  party  which  i* 

^Iven,  and  every  assembly  which  is  convened  in  the 

^eat  metropolis  of  the  Eust,  has  a  distinct  reference  to 

some  religious  observance  ;  for  even  marriage,  as  b^in} 

one  of  the  duties  of  life,  is  a  sacrament.      F^om  tbes6 

assemblies,  in  which  are  found  whatever  is  splendid  in 

point  of  wealth,  or  venerable  for  knowledge,  ladies  aro 

invariably  excluded,  as  they  form  no  part  of  society.  No^ 

attention  is  paid  to  civil  rank,  there  being  no  rank  in 

Bengal  unconnected  wkh  the  caste.  Wealthis  the  great 

passport  to  these  assemblies,  and  in  this  respect  taketf^ 

the  precedence  of  caste  ;  for  supposing  two  individuals* 

to  be  residing  in  Calcutta,  equally  anconneeted  wiOi^ 
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tike  master  o(  a  feast,—the  one  rich,  and  yet  mean  m 
point  of  birth,  the  other  of  illostrions  descent^  bat  miser^ 
aWy  poor, — the  former  would  be  invited  and  the  latter 
overlooked. 

This  system  is  calculated  to  bind  both  the  rich  and 
the  learned  to  the  support  of  idolatry.  Beyond  its  pale^ 
there  is  no  reward  for  the  learned,  and  no  opportunity  by 
which  the  wealthy  can  make  a  display  of  their  magni-^ 
ficence,  and  occupy  a  Iarg;e  sphere  in  the  eye  of  the  pub* 
lie.  Thus  the  rich  and  the  learned  are  identified  with 
the  system,  and  the  giddy  multitude  attached  to  it  by 
tbo  splendor  o£its  festivals.  And  thus,  while  its  foun-> 
dations  are  gradually  undermined,  its  external  form,  is 
adorned  with  increasing  bri^jj^htness  and  attraction. 

But  the  oligarcby  of  pundits  in  Calcutta  is  divided 
into  various  parties,  corresponding  with  tlie  parties  in* 
to  which,  their  patrons,  the  rich,  have  separated.  Thero 
were  formerly  only  two  such  parties,  but  with  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  population,  they  have  branched 
off  into  six.  At  the  summit  of  each  division  stands  soom 
man  of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  has  drawn  into 
closer  union  with  himself  a  number  of  rich  friends,  and 
a  body  of  pundits^^  As  we  abstain  from  publishing  names 
to  avoid  personality,  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  cemark, 
that  of  these  parties,  one  arose  out  of  a  singular  viola* 
lion  of  the  Hindoo  Institutions.  A  native  of  considera* 
l>le  wealth,  attached  himself  so  conspicuously  to  a  Moos* 
noolman  female,  and  associated  so  freely  with  her  friends, 
fits  to  create  much  scandal,  and  to  become  branded  asan 
outcast.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  being  the  eldest 
son,  insisted  on  performing  her  funeral  obsequies,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  a  large  party  of  the  family  friends  and 
connections.  The  funeral  rites  howover  he  did  perform; 
and  though  some  still  refuse  to  consider  him  any  thii^s 
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bot  ftn  OQtcast^  he  re-entered  the  pale  of  HiDdoohm 

.ifitb  a  body  of  powerful  friends,  among  whom  there  was 
one  man  of  vast  wealth,  who,  having  formerly  served  the 
family,  determined  on  this  occasion  to  uphold  his  anci« 
ent  benefactor  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  His  money 
and  influence  soon  caused  the  party  to  rise  into  im« 
portance,  and  it  now  reckons  in  its  ranks  a  fair  proper* 
tion  both  of  wealth  and  learning. 

These  different  parties  are  not  on  any  hostile  footing 
with  each  other,  but  admit  of  all  the  courtesy  of  visits, 
and  of  reciprocal  invitations  ;  the  line  which  separates 
them  is  one  rather  of  distinction  than  of  demarcation. 
The  spirit  of  party  is  more  visible  in  the  inferior  mem- 
'bers,  and  among  the  pundits,  than  among  the  leaders. 
The  pundits  of  one  circle  are  seldom  invited  to  the  great 

.festivals  given  in  another  ;  should  they  accept  of  an  in- 
vitation, it  would  be  deemed  an  act  of  desertion^  and 
probably  occasion  their  being  excluded  from  their  own 

party.  Old ,  now  a  pundit  enjoying  one  of  the  most 

lucrative  situations  under  government,  formerly  accept- 
ed an  invitation  from who,  though  very  rich,  is  bata 

goldsmith  (one  of  the  most  contemptible  among  tha 
different  trades,)  and  permitted  the  articles  of  food  usu- 
ally given  at  festivals  to  be  sent  to  his  house.  For  this 
act  he  was  not  only  viewed  as  a  deserter  but  Raja , 

'  the  chief  of  his  circle,  declared,  that  he  had  sullied  his 
reputation,  and  that  he  must  perform  an  act  of  penance. 
He  was  therefore  commanded  to  fast  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  repeat  a  sacred  text  a  hundred  thonsand  times,  add 
to  cleanse  his  mouth,  now  become  defiled  through  the 
reception  of  food  from  a  goldsmith,  by  filling  it  with  cow- 
dunp;.  To  this  process  of  fasting  and  mental  repetition, 
and  purification  by  cow-dung,  he  submitted,  on  which 

'  lits  honors  were  restored  to  him  and  his  character  oh 
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gained  its  fonoer  lostre.     The  large  tt^lary  he  reoetves^ 
from  Govermnent  has  now  made  him  iodependaiit,  and 
he  continaes  to  receive  gifts  from  the  same  rich  and  ig«* 
moble  family,  in  spite  of  the  anathemas  of  the  orthodox* 

Of  the  six  parties  into  whieh  fashtonable  society  tA 
divided,  only  one  is  composed  of  brahmtms ;  the  othei^ 
five  consist  of  shoodras  of  a  respectable  rank.    Thei 
number  of  wealthy  brahmtms  in  Calcntta   is  by  no 
means  great ;  although  that  elevated  cast  enjoys  tha 
same  opportunities  of  amassing  money  as  the  shoodrot 
This  circle  of  brahmtms  is  said  to  value  itself  more 
kigbly  than  the  other  parties,  which  is  not  unnatural  | 
since  there  is  no  rank  perhaps  in  the  world  more  une* 
quivocally  and  generally  acknowledged,   than  that  oC 
the  priesthood  by  the  Hindoo  laity.     It  is  singular^ 
however,  that  one  of  the  shoodra  parties  should  reckon^ 
a  greater  number  of  brahnwns  and  pundits  im  its  ranlu^ 
than  even  this  brahmtm  party..     These  divisions  of  so^ 
ciety  (perhaps  rather  separations,  than  divisions)  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  economy,  and 
the  dictates  of  private  convenience.     No  family  couki 
sustain  the  vast  expense  of  inviting  and  suitably  dis- 
missing the  whole  faculty  of  pundits  in  Calcutta ;  henca^ 
the  advantage  of  limiting  invitations  to  the  members  9^ 
their  own  party.      If  the  pandits  suffer  by  this  arrange 
ment,  which  confines  the  range  of  gifts,  they  are  fully 
compensated  by  the  rivalry  of  the  different  parties,  each 
ef  which  is  ashamed  to  be  surpassed  by  the  others  ia 
the  splendor  of  its  donations  to  brahmtms.      The  pun- 
dits who  reside  in  the  country  are  not  included  in  these 
divisions,  and,  belonging  to  no  party,  are  invited  to  the 
festivals  of  all. 

But  these  six  parties  comprise  only  half  the  rich  mfu 
mi  Calcutta.      The  great  leviathans  of  wealthy  all  tti» 
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OoldAnKhs  and  all  the  Peer-alecs,  most  anrortnnately 
fof  the  brahmiinf?,  are  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  and^^ifts 
from  them  cannot  be  received  by  the  twice-born,  nnless 
by  a  sacrifice  of  dignity,  reputation,  and  perhaps  of 
caste.    One  half  the  wealth  of  Calcutta  is  thus  render* 
ed  totally  unproductive  to  the  brahmuns  and  pundits. 
How  long  it  will  continue  so,  is  another  question, 
dependent  altogether  on  the  antecedent  one,  how  long 
the  Hindoo  Institutions,  when  bereft  of  all  aid  from 
the  civil  power,  will  continue  to  flourish  in  their  pris- 
^e  vigor.      It  is  whispered,  that  many  pundits  are  in 
the  habit  of  secretly  receiving  gifts  of  money,  cloth, 
food»  and  shawls,  from  these  splendid  outcasts,  the  re« 
ception  of  which  they  firmly  disown  in  company.    Thi^ 
restriction  of  gifts,  though  in  strict  harmony  with  tho 
IJindoo institutions,  is  very  inconvenient;  and  we  feel 
certain,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  yellow  paper  of  the 
shastnis,  as  the  prejudices  of  society,  which  gives  it 
validity,  and  keeps  the  learned  pundits  from  rushing  to 
Uie  princely  mansions  of  the  rich  Goldsmiths  and  Peer- 
alees.     The  sin  of  receiving  gifts  from  the  five  parties 
of  respectable  shoodras,  is  equally  as  heinous  as  that 
of  accepting  them  from  the  others;  but  the  former  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  voice  of  the  country ;  the  latter  is  not.  The 
«hastnts,  moreover,  have  permitted  the  acceptance  of 
^ts,  in  cases  where  they  are  necessary  to  save  the  re- 
oipient  or  his  family  from  starvation ;  and  as  the  offen-> 
4ht  is  the  judge  of  the  necessity,  the  exception  has 
"taken  precedence  of  the  rule.  Whatever  defilement  these 
gifts  may  bring  on  the  brahmtin,  is  easily  washed  off;  a 
few  plunges  in  the  sacred  stream,  a  meal  or  two  to  tho 
'brahmains,  wilt  place  the  transgressor  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  purity  as  before  he  touched  them. 
It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  readily  the  institutions 
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of  Hindooism'  are  ^iolated^  Tvhenever  they  militate  a« 
gainst  the  private  interests  of  its  guardians.  But  the  Hia-^ 
doosio  Calcutta  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  prepared  fof 
soflagrant  a  disregard  of  the  distinction  of  ranks,  as  the 
acceptance  of  gifts  from  a  goldsmith.  The  five  parties  of 
illustrious  shoodras  would  instantly  resent  such  a  step, 
and  punish  severely  all  those  virho  accepted  invitations 
firom  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.      This  restriction 

however  cannot  last, in  the  lapse  of  time  this  great 

land-mark  of  Hindoo  polity  will  foe  gradually  effeiced. 
On  that  golden  harvest  of  gifts,  the  pundits  keep  a  steady 
^.nd  longing  look ;  and  nothing  now  prevents  their  reap* 
ing  in  those  forbidden  fields,  but  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion  ;  but  as  the  temptation  is  constantly  increasing, 
and  the  prize  is  daily  becoming  more  attractive,  while  the 
obstacles  are  constantly  becoming  weaker,  the  barrier 
will  finally  be  overleaped. 

We  close  this  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  with  a 
humorous  description  of  the  brahmtins  and  pundits  in 
Calcutta,  drawn  up,  we  suspect,  by  the  same  able  pea 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  ''The  amusements  of  the  mo- 
dern baboo.''  It  was  sent  for  insertion  in  the  Bengalee 
Newspaper. 

''  In  a  certain  great  city  (alluding  to  Calcutta)  there  reside  a 
tiiimber  of  rich  men,  and  no  inconsiderable  body  of  well  in« 
^tructed  pundits,  who,  in  addition  to  their  literary  qualifications, 
possess  many  others,  intimately  allied  to  the  welfare  of  the  rich. 
Though  they  can  scarcely  find  time  for  the  performance  of  their 
daily  religious  duties,  they  make  it  a  point  to  return  an  equtva* 
lent  for  the  favors  of  the  wealthy.  Thus,  morning  after  tnora- 
ing  they  resort  tt>  their  houses,  to  bestow  the  favor  of  their 
blessing,  nef  er  failing  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  display  of 
their  own  learning. 

*'  A  baboo,  adorned  with  every  ez&ellency  resides  in  this  city* 
and  IdMa  a  daily  assembly.      One  of  these  pundits,   one  day 
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on  enteriiTg  ibe  room,  said.  The  mother  of  such  an  one  hM 
been  taken  to  the  banks  of  the  river  (to  die ;)  but  the  gifts  be 
has  scattered  among  the  brahmvns  to  render  her  passage  a- 
cross  the  Viturunee  (the  Indian  Styx^  are  of  very  ordinary 
▼alue.  That  is  no  criterion ^  exclaims  the  Baboo  ;  he  will  per- 
form her  funeral  obsequies  with  unusual  splendor;  I  have  heard 
all  the  details  of  the  festival.  On  which  the  pundits  one  and 
all  exclaimed,  You  must  condescend  to  procure  us  invitations 
to  it,  (to  share  in  its  gifts.)  The  baboo  replied,  Very  well: 
but  let  her  die  first.  The  pundits  said.  Does  your  honor  enter- 
tain any  doubt  on  that  subject  ?  Thie  journey  of  her's  to  the 
river,  will  be  the  last  she  will  perform  in  this  world.  Do  yoa 
think  that  our  long  series  of  devotional  exercises,  performed 
even  before  we  had  tasted  water  in  the  morning,  will  be  com^ 
pletely  unproductive  of  any  advantage  ?  Should  she  recover, 
it  will  be  death  to  us.  In  conversation  of  this  kind  the  hours 
glided  away  till  mid-day.  The  baboo  bathed  and  attended  to 
his  religious  duties;  the  brahmvns  went  home^  and  each  with  his 
sacrificial  vessels  went  down  to  the  river  to  perform  the  morning 
office  of  devotion,  (which  Munoo  commands  to  be  performed 
before  sun  rise!)  The  pundit  before  mentioned  then  sat  down  to 
his  food.  In  the  mean  time  some  onecame  in  to  make  an  enquiry 
about  the  shastras  ;  on  seeing  whom,  the  pundit,  pretending  to 
speak  to  his  scholars  within,  said  aloud,  Is  your  morning  exer* 
cise  completed,  students  ?  If  any  one  has  a  knotty  passage  to  re« 
fer  to  me,  let  him  tarry  a  while  till  I  have  dismissed  this  friend* 
The  respectable  enquirer  then  unfoldinfl^  his  errand,  said, I  have. 
Sir,  a  doubt  on  my  mind  which  1  must  beg  you  to  solve.  The 
Muhabharut  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Vyasa.  Now  in  the 
work,  I  frequently  find — "  Dhrttoorastra  spoke" — '*  Soorjuya 
said,'* — '*  Urjoou  thus  addressed  the  assembly,^'  but  through  the 
whole  poem,  I  no  where  find  it  mentioned  that  Vyasa  spoke, 
or  said  any  thing ;  how  then  can  it  be  his  composition  ?  The 
pundit  replied  with  a  smile  ?  This  is  a  profound  question,  and 
requires  great  consideration  ;  favor  me  with  a  call  on  a  future 
day  either  in  the  morning  or  after  sun-set ;  at  present  my  stii* 
Vol.  IV.  Pp 
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dents  expect  me.  The  enquirer  departed,  and  the  pundit^  io« 
stead  of  attending  to  his  students,  of  ivhom  tliere  were  none, 
took  his  way  to  the  Baboo's. — On  the  road,  he  received  in- 
telligence of  the  woman  at  the  Ganges  : — some  one  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  spot,  informed  him  that  she  was  mend* 
ing.  Troubled  in  mind  at  this  disastrous  iu formation,  he  pro* 
ceeded  straightway  to  the  river,  where  he  thus  accosted  the 
son  of  the  dying  lady  ;  Uow  is  your  honored  mother  ?  The 
son  said,  We  almost  hope  that  through  the  aid  of  your  prayers 
and  benison.  she  may  recover  this  time ;  yesterday  she  was 
unable  to  speak,  to-day  she  converses  with  ease.  Hearing 
this  the  pundit  said  to  himself,  Ye  gods !  what  are  you  about? 
and  then  raising  his  voice  enquired  whether  she  was  able  to 
partake  of  food.  The  baboo,  her  son,  replied.  Unfortunately 
not,  and  tliis  fills  us  with  anxiety.  The  pundit  said.  Never 
mind,  there  is  no  room  for  apprehension.  Doorga  will  be 
propitious.  (The  writer  adds,  either  to  one  or  the  otlier — to 
the  pundits  who  desire  the  death  or  to  the  son  who  desires 
the  life  of  the  woman.)  Give  us  jour  patting  blessings  said 
the  baboo.  You  need  not  ask  it,  replied  the  pundit,  from  the 
day  I  heard  of  her  indisposition,  1  have  never  ceased  to  per- 
form Sumstaytma  (a  word  admitting  of  a  double  meaning ;  for 
this  sacrifice  or  Stcttstayuna,  is  iutt'iidtd  (o  secure  the  fulfil* 
rneht  of  one  swishes.)  The  pundit  ihen  procet^ded  to  the  house 
of  his  patron,  who  on  seeing  him  exclaimed  Why  so  late?  The 
pundit  replied  We  are  all  ruiued.  iiow,  how,  exclaims  the 
baboo.  What  more  shall  I  say,  replied  the  pundit — she  speaks. 
What  is  that? — Do  you  not  comprehend  me?  Yesierday  shewas 
speechless,  to-day  she  talks  fluently;  and  the  news  has  almost 
deprived  me  of  speech.  Then  tliai  is  a  hopeless  affair,  said  the 
patron.  No,  no — not  quite  forlorn,  replied  the  pundit,  there  is  yet 
a  ray  of  hope,— she  cannot  eat.  1  heard  this  before  I  lei't  the 
river,  otherwise  should  I  have  had  strength  to  come  so  far  ? 
The  pundits  who  were  present,  exclaimed  with  one  voict^  This 
is  reviving.  O  Rama,  the  gods  never  destroy  a  creation  of  their 
own.     A  common  proverb  and  applied  here  to  signify  that  as 
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the  gods  had  raised  io  their  miods  a  hope  of  the  rewards  to  be 
given  at  her  funeral  obsequies^  they  would  not  frustrate  those 
hopes. 


Art.  II. — Presentmejit  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Calcutta 
to  the  Honorable  Sir  Antony  Bailer,  Kt.  Senior  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal  in  the 
Fourth  Term  o/1825. 

It  has  often  been  the  subject  of  observation,  that 
connected  with  real  facts  there  is  a  certain  fofce,  which 
nothing  can  ultimately  \viihstand.  For  a  certain  peri- 
od, means  may  be  used  which  so  fully  conceal  them  from 
view,  as  almost  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  Still  this 
cannot  alter  the  nature  oi'the  thing  which  is.  As  cer- 
tainly as  it  exists,  it  must  at  some  period  manifest  its 
real  nature;  and  when  this  is  done  in  numerous  instan- 
ces, it  must  ultimately  discover  itself  to  be  that,  which 
it  really  is.  Things  in  themselves  evil,  will  manifest 
themselves  to  be  such  at  all  times.  Hence  if  a  few  feel 
an  interest  in  concealing  their  real  nature,  this  cannot 
be  the  case  with  all.  In  the  course  of  time  it  will  hap- 
pen that  they  who  suffer  by  them  without  having  any 
interest  in  concealing  it,  will  be  sufficiently  numerous^ 
to  bring  the  facts  fully  to  lio^ht. 

Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  Document  before  us  affordti 
the  fullest  confirmation.  From  tiie  time  that  the- friends 
of  humanity  first  attempted  to  disclose  the  dreadful  ef- 
fects of  the  Hindoo  System  on  the  morals  and  happi- 
ness of  society,  to  the  present  period,  some  have  been 
found  even  among  Europeans,  who  have  strenuously 
denied  the  existence  of  these  evils.    Strange  as  it  may 
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appear,  there  has  often  been  foand  in  the  human  mind, 
a  strong  predilection  for  idolatry,  which,  altboagh  it  sel- 
dom ventures  to  shew  itself  openly,  makes  those  who 
possess  it,  feel  tenderly  when  idolatry  is  attacked,  and 
often  excites  their  rage  against  those  whtr  attempt  to  ex- 
hibit it  in  its  true  colours.  The  real  cause  of  this  may 
be  found  in  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,**- 
**  Men  love  darkness  rather  than  light  because  their 
deeds  are  evil/'  To  the  mind  which  loves  evil,  there  is 
something  so  soothing  in  the  idea  of  a  dead  god  instead 
of  the  livingGod,  be  it  wood,  or  stone,  or  a  tree,  or  a  river^ 
—-of  a  god  more  vicious  than  itself> — or  of  one  altogO" 
ther  without  qualities,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  delusion 
should,  in  some  instances,  be  greedily  swallowed,  not 
that  the  greatest  anger  should  be  manifested  agaiast 
those  who  disturb  this  pleasing  dream  of  the  mind^ 
:  This  may  easily  account  for  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  dreadful  effects  of  the 
Hindoo  System  on  society,  and  to  load  with  obloquy 
such  as  have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  truth  fully  before 
the  public. 

Aiter  every  attempt  of  this  kind,  however,  which  has 
been  made  in  the  last  forty  years,  the  Document  before 
ns  fearlessly  tears  off  this  veil,  describes  the  effects  of 
1;he  Hindoo  System  as  they  are  really  found  to  be,  and 
relative  to  crimes,  ''  so  atrocious  that  human  nature 
starts  at  the  very  name  of  them,"  discloses  a  state  of 
society  both  in  the  metropolis  of  India  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of 
civilised  nations. 

The  testimony  furnished  by  this  document,  is  in  its 
nature  quite  unexceptionable.  It  is  not  an  anonymous 
declaration,  the  work  of  self-interested  men  who  bide 
themselves  in  obscurity ;  it  is  not  that  of  men^  who  might 
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i  be  tQflpected  of  speaking  evil  df  a  system  whicb  oppeses 
their  warmest  wishes     It  is  not  ths  testimony  either  of 
missionaries  or  of  persons  connected  with  the  eeciesias- 
tical  profession.       It  is  that  of  twenty*three  gentlemen 
who,  in  the  coarse  of  basiness,  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  native  character  in  all  its  varieties,  who,  long 
resident  in  the  metropolis  of  India,  have  now  given  the 
Supreme  Coart  of  Justice  their  deliberate  opinion  on  the 
state  of  public  morals,  and  the  most  effectual  means  of 
realizing  the  ends  of  public  justice.      Yet  this  body  of 
gentlemen,  thus  called  upon,  describe  the  demoraliza- 
tion now  existing  in  Hindoo  society,  in  terms  which  for 
selection  and  strength  have  been  exceeded  by  no  mis- 
sionary ;  and  ascribe  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  not 
to  the  neglect  of  the  doctrines  or  tbe  precepts  of  Hin* 
dooism,  bat  to  the  system  itself.       While  by  their  im-» 
partiality  in  bringing  this  state  of  things  to  light,    these 
gentlemen  have  deserved  well  both  of  Britain  and  In^ 
diaj  the  Document  before  as  famishes  incontestible  tes* 
timony  to  the  state  of  the  coantry  and  the  actual  etteets 
•f  Hindooism  on  society.       We  presame  therefore  that 
no  apology  is  needed  for  our  giving  it  in  this  work,  witb- 
snch  remarks  as  it  naturally  suggests. 

The  Introductory  part  of  this  excellent  Paper  states 
the  result  of  the  examination  which  the  grand  Jury 
bad  properly  made  into  the  state  of  the  different  Jails 
in  our  Indian  metropolis.  And  although  this  does 
not  relate  to  the  subject  we  have  chiefly  in  view,  it 
furnishes  so  valuable  a  testimony  to  the  care  of  our 
countrymen  in  lodia,  on  a  subject  which  receives  par* 
ticular  attention  in  Europe,  the  comfort  of  the  anforta« 
nate  and  tbe  criminal,  that  we  cannot  omit  it  in  a  work 
so  fally  devoted  to  India* 
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**  HaTiog  concluded  our  inquest  into  the  seTeral  indictments 
brought  before  us,  we  bee  now  to  offer  our  sentiments  on  tbe 
other  matters  to  which  your  Lordship,  in  your  charge,  was  pleas- 
ed to  direct  our  attention. 

**  In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  suggestion,  we  ha?e  visited 
the  several  Jails  iucluding  tbe  Khatra;  respect! n«^  the  latter, 
we  regret  to  have  still  to  ouufirm  the  remarks  ot  the  last  Grand 
Jury  :  besides  being;  tilihy,  ill  ventilated,  and  otherwise  lil  cal- 
culated for  a  place  ot'  coufinemeat,  it  continues  liable  to  tbe 
serious  objection,  that  it  affords  no  convenient  means  of  sepa- 
rating those  placed  theie  on  itivial  charges  from  the  abandon- 
ed and  profligate  who  must  frequently  be  its  inmate?). 

'*  We  are  happy  to  bear  testimony,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
cleanliness  and  good  order  exhibited  in  the  prison  called  the 
Town  Guard  ;  the  Jail  of  the  Court  of  Commissioners  also  we 
found  clean,  airy  and  commodious,  and  have  only,  with  res- 
pect to  its  establishment,  to  animadvert  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Native  Doctor  attached  to  it,  under  the  superiotendance  of  an 
European  Surgeon,  dues  not  reside  within  its  walls.  The 
great  Jud  aed  the  House  of  Correction  are  also  found  in  a  state 
highly  creditable  to  their  respective  superintendaots,  in  point 
of  cleanliness  and  general  management,  a  signal  proof  of  the 
good  effects  of  which,  may  be  instanced  in  the  fact  of  their  un* 
common  healthiness,  even  at  periods  when  sickness  and  mortali- 
ty have  prevailed  in  ih  k  immediate  neii^bbourbood.  We  would, 
however,  sng:gest,  tliat  m^ans  should  be  taken  for  the  better 
ventilation  of  the  strong  room  in  the  Jail  by  another  aperture 
that  might ^dmit  of  a  current  air.  In  tbe  House  of  Correction  a 
wall  across  the  coinpuun<l,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  those 
who  are  confined  for  misdemeanours  from  the  Felons,  is,  we 
understand,  about  to  be  erected.  The  ta^k  for  those  sentenced 
to  hard  labor  according  to  the  report  of  the  keeper,  a  pears  to  us 
to  be  much  too  light,  as  a  punishment  for  able-bodied  prisoners, 
though  sufficient  or  even  too  hard  for  the  infirm  or  less  ro- 
bust; but  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  well  regulated  by  anj  ' 
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feneral  pratcriptioD,  and  mast,  we  are  awarp,be  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  discretion  of  the  keeper,'  under  the  advice  of 
the  Surgeon  and  the  superintendance  of  the  Magistrates.  We 
were  informed,  that  though  Europeans  are  often  committed  to 
•the  House  of  Correction,  there  is  no  labor  of  any  kind  exacted 
from  them,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  recommend  any;  confinement 
without  employment,  bt^ing,  perhaps,  suffici^^ntly  irksome  to  the 
class  to  which  these  prisoners  generally  belong,  namely  run* 
away  Sailors  from  Ship:i  in  jhe  Harbour." 

Of  the'five  prisons  which  belong  to  the  city  we  find 
only  one  of  theiii  in  surh  a  state  as  to  excite  regret,  the 
Kiiatra,  which  still  suffers  from  the  negligence  so  deep- 
ly interwoven  with  the  native  character.  We  have  rea- 
son to  hope  however,  that  the  vigilant  and  humane  care 
of  the  Grand  Jury  in  thus  brinsring  its  state  to  public 
notice,  will  not  be  without  its  effect. 

But  the  state  of  the  other  four  is  found  to  be  such  as 
^ili  give  pleasure  to  all  interested  in  the  character  of 
their  countrymen  in  India.  To  the  cleanliness  and  good 
order  of  that  called  the  Town  Guard,  a  place  of  tempo- 
rary confinement,  full  testimony  is  borne.     And  not 
only  the  House  of  Correction,  but  the  Great  Jail  which 
receives  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  produced  by  the  me- 
tropolis of  India,  whether  native  or  European,  as  well 
as  the  latter  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  in  such 
a  state  relative  to  its  general  management,  that  in  point 
of  health  it  has  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  open 
neighbourhood  around  it,  and  this  in  seasons  of  pecu- 
liar sickness  and  mortality.     At  a  time  when  so  much 
is  said  at  home  respecting  the  cruel  oppressions  prac- 
tised on  the  natives  of  India,  it  must  be  some  consola- 
tion to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  this  couniry,  to 
find  that  this  oppresision  does  not  extend  to  the  unlor* 
tanate  or  the  criminal  in  the  metropolis,  the  seat  of  £u« 
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ropMB  power,  and  where,  according  to  tbese  repreaen* 
tatioM,  we  might  expect  that  oppressipn  would  ba¥e 
concentrated  all  its  force.  It  is  evident  from  this  va- 
luable document,  that,  in  attention  to  tbe  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoner,  our  countrymen  here,  may  com* 
pete  not  only  with  any  government  in  Europe,  bat  with 
those  intrusted  with  this  department  in  our  own  land. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  subject  if  we  add  here 
what  we  know  to  be  fact  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Datives  sentenced  to  labor  on  the  public  roads,  a  punish* 
ment,  we  believe,  for  which  the  sentence  of  death  is  of^^ 
ten  commuted.  These  we  have  often  seen ;  and  we  think 
that  few  prisoners  on  earth  have  a  lot  which  indicates 
less  of  misery.  Their  labour  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five 
hours  daily;  and  during  the  heat  they  are  allowed  all  that 
relaxation  and  rest,  which  health  requires.   Scarcely  ia 
an  emaciated  countenance  to  be  discerned  among  them; 
and  such  is  their  allowance  for  food,  that  not  a  few  of 
them,  as  we  have  been  credibly  informed,  save  money 
from  it  during  the  time  of  their  confinement.  I'heir  labor* 
ing  thus  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  therefore,  only  serves 
to  relieve  the  tediousness  of  their  confinement,  and  to 
conduce  to  the  preservation  of  their  health.  What  efiect 
this  treatment  of  the  native  prisoners  has  on  the  increase 
of  crimes,  we  cannot  say.      We  would  hope  for  the  in* 
terests  of  humanity,  that  it  does  not  increase  them.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  we  esteem  it  but  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  bear  testimony  to  the  real  state  of  those,  who 
in  most  civilised  countries,  drink  tbe  dre^s  of  the  cup 
of  misery ;  and  we  leave  it  to  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  human  mind,   to  judge  how  unlikely  it  is  that  those 
who  thus  alleviate  the  misery  of  the  most  criminal  whom 
justice  suffers  still  to  live,   wilfully  oppress  those  who 
deserve  well  of  society.  That  oppreamioo  may  be  found 
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in  Indht  we  do  not  deny;  bat  vre  feel  certain  that  tho 
greatest  portion  of  it  originates  in  the  conduct  of  the 
natives  towards  their  own  countrymen. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  total  silence  the  strong  de« 
sire  expressed  in  this  document  to  ameliorate  the  al- 
ready tolerable  state  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  crimi^ 
nal.  Jt  will  fill  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  at  home 
with  pleasure  to  find,  that  while  there  is  so  much  to 
approve  in  the  treatment  of  those  whose  lot  is  con4 
finement  and  sorrow,  this  body  of  gentlemen  still  con« 
ceive  it  possible  to  add  to  their  comfort*  The  nativo 
doctor  could  reside  within  tho  walls  of  the  Petty  Jail; 
the  strong  room  in  the  Great  Jail  might  be  stiil  better 
Tentilated,  by  the  addition  of  an  aperture  which  would 
Mcure  a  continual  current  of  air.  These  remarks  do  hb« 
nor  to  the  public  in  Calcutta  of  which  these  gentlemen 
form  a  part  They  speak  volumes  respecting  that  ha« 
sanity,  which  seems  to  think  nothing  done  for  the  mi* 
nerable,  as  long  as  any  thing  remains  undone,  in  its  na^ 
ture  practicable.  May  this  spirit  ever  live  in  them  as 
Britons  and  as  Christians*  May  it  extend  its  energies 
OD  every  side^  until  it  shall  have  removed  all  the  mise^ 
ries  of  India. 

We  now  hasten  to  the  grand  object  of  this  Docu« 
ment,  which  is,  to  point  out  the  deplorable  state  of  tho 
country  through  the  prevalence  of  false-witness  and  per# 
jury,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  these  crimes  may 
be  lessened*  It  commences  very  properly  with  a  quo* 
tation  from  the  language  of  Sir  William  Jones  on  this 
subject  forty  years  ago. 

-    •*  With  respect  to  the  crime  of  perjury,  a  predecegsor  of  your 
Lordship's,  who  was  an  ornament  tu  this  Bench,  and  an  honor  to 
his  country,  in  addresdiug  a  Grand  Jury  of  his  time,  expressed 
Inmself  in  the  foUowing  memorable  iauguages 
VoImIV.  Q1 
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**  The  last  offence  which  I  ihaH  mention  to  you  is  «o  genet 
ral,  that  it  may  affect  every  part  of  our  proceedings  in  Ihi^ 
court,  and  so  atrocious,  that  human  nature,  in  which  a  sense 
of  religion  seems  inherent,  starts  at  the  name  of  it ;  I  mean  the 
wilful  violation  of  solemn  oaths,  without  the  sanction  of  which 
neither  oor  fame,  our  property,  out  freedom,  nor  our  lives,  can 
be  long  secure. 

**  Nevertlieless,  I  have  many  rea»«n8  to  believe,  and  none  to 
doubt,  that  afidavits  of  every  imaginable  fact  may  as  easily 
be  procured  in  the  streets  and  markets  ofClalcutta,  especially 
from  the  Natives,  as  any  other  articles  of  traffic.** 

**  Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  diagraceful  state t>fsooi* 
•ty  was  thus  pourtrayed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  aad  we  grieve 
to  say,  that  the  picture  continues  to  be  an  equally  faithful  re* 
presentation  of  the  metropolis  of  India  to  the  present  hour,  im 
the  reproach  -of  our  legal  institutious,  and  the  perversion,  in  % 
great  measure,  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  introduo* 
ed.** 

TVe  have  here  sach  %  state  of  30ote(y  presented  to  wm, 
^  was  scarcely  ever  exhibited  before  ia  any  civilized 
^atioiu  The  crimes  with  which  it  is  polluted,  perjury 
find  false  witness,  while  so  atrocious  that  hnoian  na« 
ture  starts  at  their  very  iiame,  involve  and  sanction 
almost  every  other  crime.  They  declare  their  pert 
petratocs  to  have  destroyed  -all  that  fear  of  their  Ma- 
imer, which  this  accomplished  scholar  deems  inherent  ia 
buman  nature  itseltl  Uindooism  has  thus  succeeded  ia 
extirpating  from  the  minds  of  its  votaries  that  reverence 
for  their  Creator,  which  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the 
ininds  of  all.  It  has  rooted  up  those  few  principles  of 
natural  religion  spared  formerly  by  the  idolatry  of  Greece 
and  Home.  Contrast  with  this  the  abhorrence  of  per- 
jury and  false  witness  so  visible  in  Grecian  and  f(o« 
man  history^  and  it  will  be  evident,  that  among  ail  the 
•ystoms  by  which  the  fieing  chacacterixed  by  the  Sa?A« 
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^frrof  men  a^  •'  the  Father  of  lies,**  has  endeavotired  to 
ebliterate  every  trace  of  the  image  of  God  originally  im^ 
IM'essed  on  the  mind  of  man^  Miiklooism  stands  pre-emi* 
nent 

But  if  this  dreadful  state  of  morals  has  destroyed  aH 
fsarofthe  Supreme  Beings  it  is  no  less  destructive  to  ka« 
man  happiness.  Well  might  Sk  William  Jones  declare 
that  in  a  state  like  this^  '*  neither  our  &me>  oar  property^ 
our  freedom,,  nor  our  lives^  could  be  long  secure/'  Tiiis 
M^ili  sufficiently  appear  from  the  language  of  this  docu- 
ment. ^'Conspiracies  to  supportby  false  evidence^  charges 
even  of  tnurd^r,  are  so  well  formed  and  conducted^  that 
British  Judges  find  it  impossible  to  satisfy  thenk>elves  of 
the  merits  of  either  side  of  the  case/'  Such  are  theeflCect^ 
of  Uindooism,  in  the  praises  of  whieh  so  many  of  oar 
modern  philosophers  have  been  so  loud* 

While  feAY  Christian  missionaries  have  ever  made  a 
more  just  disclosure  of  the  effects  of  Hindooism,  than 
that  made  by  this  impartial  document,  tho  proof  on 
which  it  rests  is  indubitable.  The  testimony  of  Sir 
William  Jones  would  have  been  of  itself  sufficient.  A 
friend  to  literature,  highly  candid  towards  Hindooism^ 
be  anived  in  India  more  than  forty  years  ago,  determin- 
ed to  study  its  sacred  language  and  to  do  justice  to  its 
virtues.    He  arrived  too  at  a  time  when  Hindooism  was 

producing  its  genuine  frait ; and  this  frait  he  thus 

describes ;  ^'  I  have  many  reasons  to*  believe^  and  none 
to  doubt^  that  affidavits  of  any  kind  may  be  as  easily 
procured  in  the  streets  and  markets  of  Calcutta,  espe* 
cially  from  the  natives,  as  any  other  articles- of  traffic.'' 
XVhen  the  character  of  the  witness  and  the  circumstan* 
ces  in  which  this  testimony  was  delivered,  are  duly 
weighed,  we  think  it  will  be  granted^  that  it  describes  i^ 
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state  of  things  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  asDals  of  Ihi« 
laan  depravity. 

'  After  a  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years^  however/ a 
body  of  Twenty-three  gentlemen  judicially  intmsted 
with  the  investigation^  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
native  character^  unanimously  declare,  although  with 
grief,  that  the  state  of  society  ponrtrayed  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  continues  to  be  an  equally  faithful  representa- 
lion  of  the  metropolis  of  India  to  the  present  hour* 
This  they  further  describe  in  the  following  statement* 

^'  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  Judges  who  have,  in  sue* 
cession,  sal  on  your  Lordship*s  Bench,  have  been  compelled 
to  receive  the  most  express  evidence  on  oath  with  distrust^ 
mben  rendered  by  a  Native,  and  ha?e  been  driven  to  take  a 
greater  latitude  in  judging  by  probability,  and  a  comparison 
of  circumstances,  than  the  strictness  of  English  judicature  ia 
general  allows. 

'^The  direct  contradiction,  with  respect  to  facts,  exhibited  by 
almost  every  answer  and  Cross  Bill  filed  in  Equity,  and  in  eve- 
ry issue  tried,  where  Natives  are  parties,  must  have  been  the 
Sequent  source  of  pain  and  disgust  to  your  Lordship  during 
your  experience  and  observation  while  sitting  in  this  Court. 

**  Numerous  cases  occur,  in  every  term,  wheie  creditors  aie^ 
defrauded  of  their  property  by  the  perjuries  of  persons  who 
boldly  come  forward  to  justify  bail,  though  notoriously  known 
to  gain  their  livelihood  principally  or  solely  by  the  prostitution 
of  their  oaths.  On  these  and  similar  occasions,  the  process  oC 
this  Court  is  frequently  abused  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
basest  ntiscreants  against  the  ignorant  and  the  timid,  who,  in 
vain,  seek  to  obtain  redress  ;  their  oppressors  being  too  welt 
practised  in  the  arts  they  profess,  to  beat  a  loss  for  themeauf 
of  evading  the  punishment  due  to  their  misdeeds." 

Some  may  be  ready  to  suppose  that  this  dreadfuL 
^taie  of  morals;  may  be  ascribed  to  the  profligacy  so 
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often  prevalent  fo  a  metropolis.  SHcb  a  eonelnsion 
however,  the  Docament  before  us  forbids.  It  declares 
that  the  prevalence  of  these  crimes  is  not  peculiar  to* 
Calcutta.  The  following  paragraph  informs  us  that  in 
the  country  around  the  state  of  morals  is  scarcely  les» 
dreadful. 

*'  Suchyin  a  word,  is  the  state  of  society  not  only  in  Calcut- 
ta,  but  as  far  as  onr  obserration  and  information  ezteqci,  gene* 
rally  oyer  these  proTinces,  that  the  well-disposed  are  forcect 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  by  which  the  secu* 
rity  of  tbeir  person  or  property  is  often  endangered — conspira- 
cies are  often  formed  in  support  of  charges  of  assault  or  rob- 
bery,  of  arson,  and  even  of  murder,  and  these  are  resisted  by 
counter-charges,  founded  on  evidence  so  precisely  of  (he  same 
stamp  with  that  adduced  by  the  original  prosecutor,  that  the 
Magistrate  or  the  Judge  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  himself 
of  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the  case. — It  will  be  readily  con* 
^yed,  that  in  this  way  also,  impunity  is  often  attained  for  the 
most  atrocious  acts»  and  want  of  principle  is  thus  hardened  bf 
the  example  of  successful  crime/' 

That  such  a  state  of  things  ahould  exist  in  a  civilized 
country,  and  under  a  government  perfectly  regular  in  .its 
operation,  is  a  fact  which  may  fill  many  with  astonish* 
ment.  Yet  it  is  naturally  created  by  the  efiects  of  the 
Bitidoo  system  coming  into  contact  with  those  princi* 
pies  in  the  administration  of  justice  to  which  Britain  isf 
indebted  for  her  unexampled  happiness.  These  are, 
that  evidence  must  be  regarded,  and  that  no  one  shall 
be  punished  as  guilty,  unless  full  evidence  of  his  guilt 
be  adduced ;  principles  which  may  well  be  thought 
capable  of  securing  liberty,  property,  and  life.  This 
tvould  certainly  be  the  case  in  any  country  where  truth 
is  regarded.  But  in  one  where  ^'affidavits  of  every 
imagiaaWe  fact  may  be  as  easily  procured  in  the  mar-» 
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kets  as  any  ofher  article  of  traffic/*^  the  stilct  a^minia^ 
tration  of  jastice  according  to  evidvnce^  may  become 
an  instrainent  of  mnrd^r  scarcely  less  fatal  than  the 
dagger  of  the  assassin.  If  sach  be  the  suborning  of 
evidence,  that  a  British  judge  himself,  is  quite  unable 
to  distinguish  the  merits  of  the  ease,  the  innocent  may 
%X.  any  time  be  cut  off  without  remedy  <  In  a  country 
^herein  conspiracies  may  be  formed  with  such  ease  by 
any  man  who  hates  bis  neighbour^  in  support  of  false 
charges  of  robbery  and  murder^  the  pistol  and  the  dag« 
ger  are  rendered  useless  for  purposes  of  assassination^ 
tlie  strict  and  faithful  adnioistratiea  of  laws  accord- 
ing to  evidence,  supplies  the  place  of  every  ether  \vel^ 
plement  of  destruction.  This  however  is  the  actual  state 
•f  things  in  India,  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  Hindoo  sys-^ 
tern,  even  when  the  lawless  oppvessor  is  restrained  by 
the  arm  of  British  jurisprudence.  Is  it  any  wonder 
fliat  in  these  circumstances  the  utmost  vigilance  should 
Be  insufficient  to  banish  oppression  and  injustice  from^ 
such  a  land  as  this?  a  land  in  which  the  British  magis^i*- 
irate  stands  alone  in  bis  endeavours  to  do  justice  and 
judgement?  and  in  which  false  witness  and  perjury  are 
able  to  turn  against  the  innocenC  the  sword  of  justice 
with  which  he  is  armed  t 

But  that  this  profligacy  of  morals  should  be  segreaf 
as  to  leave  the  well-disposed  and  the  innocent  no  means 
of  effectually  defending  a  righteous  cause,  beside  that  of 
resorting  ^^  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument,^  in  other 
words,  of  purchasing  a  sufficient  number  of  those  afil'-^ 
davits  constantly  for  sale,  will  appear  a  new  feature  ift 
i^ociety  to  our  countrymen  at  home»  Of  this  iact  how- 
ever we  had  often  heard,  and  from  such  respectable 
sources,  that  we  could  scarcely  withhold  our  belief,  be- 
fore the  fearless  impartiality  of  this  body  of  gentle- 
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men  ^itmblished  it  on  indubitable  e^idonce.  Perhaps 
come  amang  ear  coHatrymen  may  be  desirons  to  kno^r 
at  what  price  a  nnmber  of  affidavite  sufficient  to  take 
away  life  by  the  rules  of  European  justice,  say  three  of 
four,  may  be  purchased,  in  the  hope  that  the  exorbit- 
ance of  the  price  may  at  least  place  this  instrument  of 
destruction  beyond  the  reach  of  the  multitude.  On  thi:f 
liead  however,  the  reports  we  have  heard  considerably 
Tary.  Some  have  said  that  £ight  annas  would  be  re- 
quired to  procure  an  affidavit  exactly  fitting;  the  case; 
others  have  lowered  the  price  to  Four  annas ;  while  others 
have  confidently  affirmed  that  Two  annas  are  quite  suf« 
ficient  to  procure  an  affidavit  of  any  kind  whatever.  To 
what  a  state  of  moral  feeling  must  that  country  be  re- 
duced, in  which  this  becomes  matter  of  common  conver-i 
sation  without  exciting  any  feeling  either  of  shame  o^ 
surprise. 

Some,  unacquainted  with  the  natare  of  the  Hindoo 
system,  may  possibly  suppose  that  this  melancboljr 
state  of  moral  feeling  has  arisen,  not  from  the  system 
itself,  but  from  the  neglect  of  its  institutions  and  doc* 
trines.  This  idea  naturally  presents  itself  to  a  Chris- 
tian mind.  If  scenes,  in  any  degree  approaching  these, 
present  themselves  in  a  Christian  country,  they  are 
known  to  arise  from  the  utter  disregard  of  Christianity, 
and  of  that  Sacred  Volume  on  which  it  is  founded.  Res- 
pecting Hindooism,  however,  the  case  is  totally  dif- 
ferent. 'That  this  dreadful  state  of  morals  arises,  not 
from  its  perversion,  but  from  its  very  nature^  this  im- 
partial Document  fully  testifies  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

**  We  oeed  not  detain  your  Lordship  by  entering  into  a  detail 
of  facts  to  shew  that  this  picture,  frightful  as  it  is,  is  free  froia 
exaggeration.      To  us,  indeed,  it  appears,  ibat  if  we  conaidar 
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tbe  almost  total  atisoiice  amongst  Hindoos  of  thoss  restnAittf 
which  in  Christian  countries  set  some  bounds  to  the  pronenesa 
of  human  nature  to  falsehood,  or  check  its  career  in  the  par* 
suit  of  criminal  objects,  the  actual  slate  of  society  we  hav« 
attempted  to  delineate,  is  precisely  such  as  might  naturally  bo 
anticipated.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  rehearse  the  often-quot* 
•d  texts  of  Munoo,  to  shew  the  laxity  of  the  Chief  Religious  Au« 
thority,  in  denouncing  the  sinful  nature  of  falsehood,  because, 
however  heinous  his  offence,  the  Hindoo  has  such  easy  access 
to  absolution,  that  the  sinfulness  of  an  action,  to  whatever  de- 
gree k  may,  according  to  his  own  actual  faith,  be  deserving  of 
Divine  wrath,  is  a  matter  of  little  concern  :  books  prescribing 
the  forms  of  penance  for  each  particular  sin  are  in  constant  use, 
and  priests  are  easily  found  ready  to  expound  and  to  assist  in 
{he  performance  of  the  ordained  ceremonies.  Bathing  in  the 
Ganges  is  sufficient  in  most  cases ;  but  if,  under  extraordinary 
Circumstances,  further  rites  of  purification  be  required,  these  may 
be  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  a  few  cahoons  ofcouries." 

We  are  here  informed,  not  only  that  tliis  portraiture 
of  the  present  state  of  morals  is  free  from  exaggera- 
tion ;  but  that  it  arises  from  the  total  absence  among 
Hindoos,  of  those  restraints  which  in  Christian  coun- 
tries  set  some  bounds  to  the  proneness  of  human  na* 
tnre  to  falsehood,  or  check  its  career  in  (he  pursuit  of 
criminal  objects.  It  is  precisely  that  state  of  society 
v^ich  the  system  itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate. 
The  Hindoo  system  has  been  fully  tried  with  refer- 
ence  to  its  effects  on  society;  and  after  a  judicial  ex* 
amination  of  forty  years,  by  upright  and  sensible  men 
totally  free  from  prejudice,  it  is  found  to  be  inimical  to 
the  happiness  of  men, — to  be  the  source  of  crime  and 
misery,  scarcely  known  in  an  equal  degree  in  any  other 
country  on  earth.  It  is  to  "  the  laxity  of  its  Chief  Re- 
ligious Authority  in  denouncing  the  sinful  nature  of 
falsehood/'  a«  to  the  fountain-head^  that  this  dreadful 
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Irtata  of  morals  !3  tr)9ioed.  irfalsehoodtetolarftUdber^ 
Che  stream  of  morals  is  poisoned  atthe  soarce*  Bat  that 
ibis  is  the  case  with  Mmhoo,  is  erident  from  the  texta 
mddaced  in  this  docament  Tet  so  absolute  is  the  aa« 
thority  of  Mtiaoo  relative  to  morals,  that  it  is  a  com- 
mon saying  among  the  Hindoos ; ''  If  any  opinion  be 
given  against  Mtinoo,  it  is  void  of  itself."  Tet  diis  chief 
Aeligioas  Authority  calls  false  evidence,  given  from  a 
pioQS  motive,  ^'  the  speech  of  the  gods/'  and  declares 
that  ^^  the  giver  of  such  evidence,  though  he  know  the  trutta^ 
ihall  not  lose  a  seat  in  heaven !'' 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  declaratiou 
Icom  the  same  Authority  ?  '^  Whenever  the  death  of  a 
!man  either  of  the  servile,  the  commercial,  the  military 
or  sacerdotal  class,  would  be  occasioned  by  true  evi- 
dence, falsehood  may  be  spoken — it  is  bvbn  prbpbr- 
ajBLB  TO  truth/'  Tbis  declaration  is  sufficient  to  ex« 
tingnish  all  love  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  a  Hindoo,  and 
to  shield  from  punishment  crimes  of  the  deepest  dyel 
It  holds  up  to  the  execration  of  society,  not  the  maa 
guilty  of  the  foulest  crimes,  but  the  man  who  honestly 
testifies  the  truth  respecting  their  perpetration.  Thai 
this  should  have  led  to  the  state  of  morals  in  society  so 
faUhfully  described  in  this  Document,  will  surprise  none 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  human  nature. 

But  as  though  this  would  not  sufficiently  obliterate 
the  few  traces  of  natural  i^ligion  left  on  the  minds  of 
the  most  savage  nations,  the  Hindoo  system  furnishes 
other  means,  which  meet  every  crime,  and  banish  from  thi 
mind  all  fear  of  Divine  wrath.  These  are  found  in  the 
system  o(  absolution,  Co  which,  as  this  Document  justly 
declares,  **  the  Hindoo  has  such  easy  access,  that  the 
sinfolness  of  an  action,  to  whatever  degree  it  may,  ac'* 
cording  to  his  own  actual  faith,  be  deserving  of  Divink 
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wrath,  tr  a  matter  ef  IHtle  concern*'  Tbis  is  ^natter  &( 
fact.  Books  prescribing^  the  forms  of  penance  for  each 
particular  sin,  are  actaally  in  constant  pircnlation ;  nor 
is  it^Iess  true  that  prieslis  are  easily  found  ready  to  ex- 
pound these*  and  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies  prescribed 
.  4br  the  estpiatioa  of  the  vilest  crimes.  Respectin«^  the 
'  Ganges,  it  is  often  said  that  were  a  man  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  Xb 
bathe  in  its  waters  in  the  morning,  the  guilt  of  the  whole 
^would  be  removed.  It  has  indeed  been  repeated  to  us 
almost  times  without  number,  that  were  a  man  to  rob 
to  any  amount  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  to 
give  a  small  part  of  the  Itooty  to  a  brahmtin,  though  it 
were  only  a  rupee,  this  would  take  away  all  the  sin  of 
Ibe  deed*  And  that  a  few  kahtins  of  cowries  will  a* 
4ono  for  the  most  heinous  crimes,  is  a  matter  of  such  no^ 
toriety,  that  should  a  woman  at  the  funeral-pile  of  hec 
bui^band,  break  her  most  solemn  promises  to  burn  with 
^im,  (in  the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos  the  most  atrocious  of 
all  crimes,)  three  kabjins  of  cowries,  or  twelve  annas^^ 
will  form  so  complete  an  atonement,  as  to  re-instato 
her  in  all  the  honors  of  her  caste.  When  a  man  can  be 
absolved  from  the  highest  crimes  at  so  easy  a  rate,  the 
ik>od-gates  of  licentiousness  are  thrown  open,  and  the 
picture  so  faithfully  dra^n  in  this  Document  of  public 
morals  among  the  Hindoos,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
tiataral  result  of  the  system  reduced  to  practice. 

That  this  should  be  found  the  state  of  things  in  Ben- 
gal, after  it  has  been  under  British  rule  for  so  long  % 
time,  only  shews  the  incorrigible  nature  of  the  sy8« 
tem.  -  To  this  state  of  things  nothing  can  be  more  ad« 
verse  than  the  whole  course  of  British  ieelin  •  These 
crimes  are  met  at  every  turn.  They  are  disc6unfe« 
nanced  in  every  circle.      The  whole  current  of  English 
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MnversatfoQ  tends  to  expose  their  enormity ;  Und  oto* 
ry  English  work  the  natives  read,  from  Dyche's  Spell- 
ing booky  so  <rreat  a  favorite  with  them^  to  the  largest 
iFoInmes,  holds  uptoview  the  evil  of  falsehood^  and  par* 
ticularly  of  bearing  false  witness.  Siiil  Hindooism  re-* 
mains  the  same.  It  coatinaes  to  poison  the  foantaia 
of  morals  in  every  direction  ;  and  in  the  state  of  opu« 
lence  which  now  prevails  among  the  natives  tbrongbout 
the  country,  and^  of  course,  presents  soch  a  multitude 
of  objects  to  cupidity,  it  is  impossible'  to  say  what 
scenes  of  iniquity  would  be  exhibited,  were  it  not  for  * 
the  general  awe  inspired  by  the  love  of  justioe  knowa 
to  pervade  our  countrymeuw 

It  has  been  smpposed  by  some  that  the  diffnsion*<^ 
knowledge  among  the  Hindoos,  might  be  somewhat  unp^ 
favorable  to  morals,  by  its  Removing  those  prejudicett^. 
which  impose  some  degree   of  restraint  on  ignorant  . 
minds.  The  following  paragraph  however  testifies  that 
experUnoe  has.in  a  great  measure  effected  this  already*. 

**  Superstitious  dread  of  temporal  calamity,  either  to  person  or 
property,  or  to  some  dear  relatien,  has.  amongst  the  vulgar  and* 
illiterate  of  India,  as  well  as  amongst  the  poor  and  ignorant  of 
many  parts  of  Europe^  an  influence  on  the  conduct  more  pow« 
erful  than  the  terrors  of  a  future  state.     What  the  general  dit»- 
fusion  of  knowledge  has  effected  amongst  ourselves,  in  the  re* 
moval  of  such  apprehensions  of  the  immediate  manifestatiou.of 
the  Divine  displeasure,  experience,  more  powerful  than  pre^ 
cept,  has,  in.  a  great  mea8ure,.succeeded. in  bringing  about  in, 
the  minds  of  the  Natives  of  this  country.      The  frequency.  oC. 
Oaths  on. every  trifling  occasion,  the  absolute  want  of  solemoi* 
ty  in  the  mode  of  administering  them,  the  perpetual  instances 
of  their  violation  with  impunity,   as  by  the  Native  Officers  in , 
every  Gourtof  Justice,  and  the  worldly  prosperity  eveu  of  those 
who  make  perjury  a.  trade,  have  gone  fitr  to  dispel  an  illusioa 
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benefickl  in  its  effbcU,  without  the  8ab»titaii«»  of  mer»  enlii^ 
OQtd  moral  principiei  to  Bi^rre  the  saoie  purpose/' 

This.  Document  had  now  some  pertinent  remark  on' 
Christian  Instruction  as  the  means  of  counteracting  this 
State  of  morals  among  the  Hindoos*       While  its  effica* 
cj  is  not  denied,  it  is  justly  obsenred,  that  the  reform 
to  be  expected  from  it»  is  too  distant  to  be  relied  on  as 
an  immediate  check  to  the  evils  in  question.       This  is 
fact.    Before  Christian  Instruction  can  become  a  suffi- 
cient check  on 'public  morals  in  any  country,  it  must 
not  only  exist,  bathe  received  with  love«      When  itia 
considercud  in  how  few  places  in  Hindoosthan  it  as  yet 
exists,  however,  and  that  its  purity  wmat  cause  it  to  bo. 
regarded  with  dislike  by  so  corrupt  a  people,  long  after 
the  prejudices  created  by  coite  have  subsided,  the  pre-' 
sent  state  of  Hindoo  morals  will  appear  to  furnish  no ' 
argument  against  its  efficacy^  when  it  shall  once  b^' 
cordially  welcomed.       The  dreadfal  state  of  morals  at 
Bome,  as  pourtrayed  by  Tacitus,  Juvenal*  and  Persius,  ^ 
nearly  fifty  years  after  seme  of  its  inhabitants  had  heard 
the  gospel  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^  has  never  yet  been 
urged  by  its  worst  enemies  against  the  Gospers  beii^ 
''the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth,to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Gentile.^  If  none 
among  the  natives   who  have  embraced  Christianity 
with  the  whole  heart,  have  since  been  found  among 
those  abettors  of  perjury  and  false-witness,  of  whom 
this  Document  so  justly  complains,  (and  we  have  ne- 
ver yet  beard  of  one,)  this  remedy  for  Hindoo  depravi- 
ty of  morals,  has  already  been  found  effectual  as  far  as 
it  has  been  applied  ; and  nothing  remains  to  be  de- 
sired, but  its  universal  application.      But  as  this  must 
rest  wholly  with  Him,  *^  who  giveth  no  account  of  any 
of  his  matters^^'to  us  it  may  well  appear  tooYai:  distant  ' 
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io  form^iBa  jndicral point  ofyiew^ an  immediate remedjr 
for  the  present  cormption  of  manners  among  the  Hin» 
4oos. 

The  Grand  Jury  now  refer  with  the  ntmost  propriety^ 
to  the  system  of  Oaths  as  administered  to  the  Natives 
accordinjT  to  the  Charter  by  which  India  is  now  held. 
On  this  system  they  have  the  following  judicions  re<^ 
marks. 

**  The  rtlvctance  of  the  respectable  Native  to  come  forward 
as  a  witness  arises  from  feelinfrs  of  a  mixed  nature.  It  is  dis* 
creditable  to  be  instrumental  in  depriying  another  maa  even 
JQstly  of  property  9  liberty ».  or  life;  painful  to  have  hit  owncha*- 
racter  exposed  to  forther  dishonourable  suspicion  by  the  eoun«' 
t^r  eyideace  of  others,  and  to  appear  as  a  witness  at  all  is  like 
infringing  on  a  profession  reputed  infamous,  however  frequent** 
ly  resorted  to  for  aid.  He  dreads  disgrace  rather  from  taking , 
aa  Oath  at  all,  thanHirom  its  violation  when  taken;aad  the  odioi 
of  having  rashly  appealed  to,  and  thus  virtually  abused  the  sa-  • 
cred  object  by  which  the  Oath  is  administered,  forms  by  hi 
the  principal  consideration  in  the  objection  of  an  mipractised  or 
respectable  Hindoo  to  awear  in  the  present  form. 

The  jnatness  of  these  observations  with  reference  to 
the  Natives,  is  beyond  dispate.  A  Hindoo  who  con- 
scientiously regards  the  precepts  of  Mtinoo,  will  not  of 
charge  give  evidence  which  may  affect  the  life  of  any 
man«  atrocious  as  may  be  his  crimes.  But  when  to 
this  is  added  the  command  not  to  swoar  by  the  Toolsee 
leaf  or  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  such  obstacles  are 
interposed  as  a  respectable  Hindoo  can  never  surmonnt. 
In  prescribing  this  therefore,  as  essential  to  the  validi- 
ty of  Hindoo  evidence,  the  British  Legislature  were  en- 
tirely mistaken.  An  oath  of  any  kind,  if  not  absolutdy 
forbidden  by  their  shastras,  is,.tiirough  custom, rendered 
fio  dishonorable^  that  scaifcely  a  man  whose  testimoiiy 
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is  worthy  of  credit,  will  venture  to  take  one.  Btit  it  is 
a  Tact  that  many  respectable  Hindoos  who  are  not 
brahrounS)  would  rather  perish  than  consent  to  touch 
the  Toolsee  leaf  or  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  by  way  of 
swearing.  Bespecting  the  latter  indeed^  the  shas^^ 
tras  expressly  dccfore,  that  he  who  swears  by  the  wa-> 
ters  of  the  Ganges,  consigns  his  race  to  future  torments' 
for  fourteen  generations.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Hin- 
doo to,  confirm  his  evidence  with,  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  British  Legislature,  until  he  has  lost  every  feeling: 
which  can  render  his  testimony  worthy  of  credit.  The  ^ 
cruelty,  therefore,  which  is  realized  in. thus  outraging  the-, 
best  feelings  of  the  natives  by  constraining  them  to  make 
oath  according  to  the  charter,  i»  such  as  to  demand  the^ 
serious  and  immediate  attention  of  the  British  Legisla*-^ 
tare. 

Relatiye  to  evidence  as^  connected  with  oaths,  the 
ideas  of  the  Hindoos  differ  totally  from  ours.       With 
them  an  oath  is  not  esteemed  necessary  to  confirm  evi*  * 
dence,  nor  to  subject  the  giver  of  false  evidence  to  con* 
dign  punishment.     The  Document  before  us  therefore,  ' 
justly  remarks,  *'  that  in  forcing  a  Hindoo  of  any  of  the 
superior  classes  to  swear,  we  inflict  on  him  a  disgrace 
both  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.'*     The  doctrine  of  their  sbastras  is,   that  as^ 
long  as  human  testimony  can  be   obtained,  recourse 
must  not  be  had  to  divine,  the  lowest  kind  of  which  is, 
an  oath.       Hence  an  oath  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
confirm  human  evidence.     Of  the  credibility  of  this  the 
judge  is  supposed  to  form  his  own  opinion,  and  to  de- 
cide accordingly.       The  witnesses  are  of  course  to  be 
adjured  or  intreated  to  tell  the  truth,   by  those  thingsi^ 
which  are  most  likely  to  weigh  with  them.     But  this  is^ 
widely  different  from  ^heir  taking  an  oath  to  confino: 
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Hi^rtestifliony,  and  above  all  an  oath  by  the  water  of 
the  Ganges,  in  their  opinion  a  greater  sin  than  any  they 
conld  commit  by  giving  false  testimony,  as  will  evi* 
ftently  appear  from  the  quotation*  adduced  here  by  the 
Grand  Jnry  from  M«iuoo  in  support  of  their  statements 
•  The  sobstitntion  of  an  oath  instead  of,  rather  than 
adding  it  to  confirm,  hnman  evidence, -seems  to  hav9 
been  of  ancient  date.  It  was  evidently  thus  used  un* 
der  the  Mosaic  economy.  Throughout  the  Scriptures 
the  chief  design  of  an  oath  seems  to  have  been,  the  con* 
firmation  of  a  promise  or  covenant,  or  of  a  declaration 
without  proof.  Of  the  former  kind  we  have  numerous 
instances,  such  as  that  of  Abraham's  swearing  to  Abi^ 
melech,  of  Jacob's  swearing  to  his  uncle  Laban,  of  the 
Israelites'  swearing  that  they  would  not  cut  off  the  Gi« 
beonites,  and  of  David's  swearing  to  Jonathan  that  h« 
^ould  not  destroy  his  ai^ed.  But  above  all  we  have  that 
of  the  Almighty  himself,  who  condescended  to  swear  to 
Abraham;  that  in  blessing  he  would  bless  him,  and  that 
in  his  seed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  bless-* 
6d.  But  we  find  no  example  in  Scripture  of  witnessev 
being  sworn  to  give  just  and  true  evidence  relative  to 
mattersof  fact  which  they  had  seen.  It  should  seem  as 
though  this  were  taken  for  granted,  as  though  it  wero 
the  spontaneous  dictate  of  reason  and  conscience.  And 
it  is  seldom  that  those  whom  reason  and  conscience  fail 
to  bind  on  the  subject  of  evidence  between  man  and 
man,  will  feel  themselves  restrained  by  an  oath. 

In  the  direction  for  punishing  a  false  witness  given 
by  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  xix.  there  is  no  hint 

*  "Htmoo  presoribes  the  following  wordtto  be  addressed  to  wltoettei  before 
^(ley  are  examiMd.  '*  Wbtt  yoQ  koow  to  bare  been  transacted  la  tbe  matter  be- 
fore as  betweea  tbe  parties,  reciproeallj,  declare  at  large  and  wUb  tratb»  for  jetr 
•vidence  ia  this  eause  is  reqoired.'' 
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Mlf,  or  that  an  oath  of  any  kxa^  had  boon  adnittMtered 
4o  him*  The  direction  i%  tiutt  if  a  false  witoMs  rose  op 
#^^ainst  any  man  to  testify  that  which  was  wrong,  tto 
jod^essboald  make  strict  inqnisitien ;  and  should  ke  bo 
jfonnd  to  have  testified  falsely,  the  sentence  to  be  pro- 
jBoanoed  against  him  was  the  following,  ver.  19ih,  ^^Thea 
4iball  ye  do  unto  him  as  he  had  thought  to  do  againnt 
^is  brother :  so  shalt  then  put  the  evil  away  from  a« 
anottg  yon^"  Here  the  crime  of  malice  against  kis  bro* 
tJier  is  charged  open  kim^  bat  not  that  <tf  petjary.  Tho 
panishment  also  was  merely  that  which  be  thought  to 
do  onto  bis  brother,  which  in  many  cases  was  not  the 
destruction  of  life;  it  might  be  only  tbe  loss  of  an  eye, 
cr  even  of  a  tooth.  But  the  punishment  suspended 
over  perjury  was  far  more  dreadful  tlian  the  \o^  of  aft 
eye  or  a  tooth«  The  Divine  wrath  was  dreaded  as 
tlie  punishment  of  peijury,  even  when  an  oath  bad  beea 
inadvertently  taken.  Thus  the  princes  of  Israel  declare 
lespectingthe  Gibeonites,  who  bad  by  deception  obtain^ 
ed  of  them  an  oath  that  their  lives  should  be  spared 

*« ''  We  wUl  even  let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be  upoa 

us,  because  of  the  oath  which  we  have  sworn  unto  them.*^ 
And  how  tremendous  that  wrath  was,  we  are  taught  in 
the  case  of  Saul,  when  he,  nearly  four  centuries  after* 
nirards,  violated  this  oath  made  to  the  Gibeonites,  and 
*'.  sought  to  cut  them  off  in  his  seal  for  the  children  of 
Israel  and  Judah.*'  The  sacred  historian  informs  us, 
that  Grod,  in  consequence,  visited  the  land  of  Israel^ 
with  a  famine  for  three  years.  Nor  did  he  condescend^ 
to  be  ^*  intreated  for  the  land'*  so  as  to  remove  the  fo- 
Bline,  until  seven  of  Saul's  descendants  bad  been  hung" 
np  before  the  Lord  in  Oibeah,  as  an  atonement  for  thr 
f  uilt  of  this  act  of  peijury.       It  seems,  therefore,  that' 
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mnong  the  Jews  falsa  iviteess  was  totally  nnconnected 
with  perjury. 

It  is  howeter  a  fact,  that  an  oath  of  the  Lord  was 
laid  upon  persons,  with  reference  to  testimony.  Stili 
if  we  carefully  weigh  the  circnmstances^  we  shall  find, 
that  this  oath  was  not  made  to  confirm  the  fru/A  of  facts 
given  in  evidence,  bat  that  it  was  accepted  instead  of 
evidence.  This  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  first  instance 
yae  have  of  this  kind,  that  in  Exodus  xxii.  which  the 
Divine  penman  gives  as  in  the  following  words  ;  '^If  a 
man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  a  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a 
sheep,  or  any  beast,  to  keep  ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or 
ciriven  away,  no  man  seeing  it :  then  shall  an  oath  of 
the  Lord  be  between  them,  that  he  hath  not  put  bis 
hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods  ;  and  the  owner  of  it 
shall  accept  thereof,  and  he  shall  not  make  it  good,'' 
Here  we  clearly  see,  that  this  oath  of  the  Lord  was  laid 
upon  the  man  suspected  of  having  stolen  his  neigh- 
bour's goods,  to  confirm  bis  simple  assertion  that  he  had 
not ;  and  that  this  oath  was  so  fully  accepted  instead 
of  evidence,  that  he  was  as  completely  freed  from  mak- 
ing the  loss  of  them  good,  as  though  he  had  disproved 
the  charge  or  suspicion  by  the  clearest  proof. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  Numbers  ch.  v.  in  which 
an  oath  was  accepted  instead  of  testimony,  in  the  case 
of  groundless  jealousy  indulged  by  a  man  against  his 
wife.  This  furnishes  a  stronger  case  of  appeal  to  God, 
because  it  is  termed  an  "  oath  of  cursing/'  Such  in* 
deed  was  every  oath  accepted  instead  of  testimony,  as 
it  was  an  appeal  to  God,  intreating,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  if  the  oath  were  false,  God  would  vi- 
sit the  swearer  with  his  vengeance.  But  this  oath,  as 
it  pointed  out  the  specific  manner,  if  not  the  time,  io 
which  the  vengeance  should  follow  if  the  oath  were 

fot.  IV.  Sa 
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false^  was  in  its  nature  more  dreadfal.  Still  bowerer, 
the  woman  had  no  cause  to  fear  if  she  were  perfectly 
innocent^  as  **  the  curse  causeless^'  could  not  come  ;  and 
hence^  in  case  she  ^nere  innocent,  this  oath  was  as  fully 
accepted  instead  of  evidence  of  her  innocence,  as  the 
clearest  proof  would  have  been.  It  is  true  that  in  case 
of  her  ^uilt,  her  death  would  follow  as  the  consequence 
of  the  oath  of  cursing ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  in'this 
case,  no  evidence  could  have  been  adduced  of  her  inno- 
cence, had  that  been  required  instead  of  this  oath. 
This  acceptance  of  an  oath' instead  of  evidence  relative 
to  her  innocence,  was  in  its  nature  just ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  after  one  or  two  instances  of  the  Divine 
Tengeance  visiting  a  woman  actually  found  guilty, 
few  would  ever  venture,  on  this  oath,  unless  perfectly 
conscious  of  their  innocence. 

There  appears  then  no  ground  in  Scripture  to  con- 
clude that  an  oath  was  ever  administered  to  confirm 
{lie  truth  of  facts  given  in  evidence.  Such  evidence  . 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  stand  on  its  own  merits  as  a 
proper  subject  of  investigation,  without  its  being  sup- 
ported by  any  extraneous  means.  That  this  method 
is  the  most  favorable  to  veracity,  and  the  most  con- 
ducive to  tire  promotion  of  public  justice,  in  our  view 
appears  evident.  If  an  oath  be  added  in  order  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  a  testimony  relative  to  facts,  simple  ve- 
racity is  at  once  annihilated.  The  only  object  sought 
'is,  the  simple  truth  ;  and  the  administering  of  an  oath 
to  secure  this  object,  sufficiently  conveys  the  idea 
that,  in  all  common  declarations,  veracity  neither  is  nor 
'  ought  to  be  expected.  That  this  tends  in  its  nature  to 
prcduce  an  unhappy  effect  on  the  morals  of  society,  can 
scarcely'be  doubted.  On  the  Christian  character  it  re- 
flects the  highest  possible  dishonor^  as  it  evidently  im* 
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pKes>  that  a  follower  of  Christ  is  not  to  be  credited  iu 
his  common  and  asual  declarations. 

This  may  throw  some  ligjiit  on  oar  Lord's  prohibition 
of  oaths.  We  need  not  wonder  that  He  who  declares  him- 
self to  be,  ^'tbe  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness/' 
should  deem  it  a  high  dishonor  for  his  followers  to  be 
]:egarded  as  deficient  in  .veracity.  That  he  inculcates 
on  them  such  an.  undeviating  regard  to  truth  in  their 
most  common  conversation,  as  should  render  their  yea 
ym,  and  their  nay  nay,  is  fully  evident  ;  and  that  this 
would  entirely  supercede  any  necessity  for  oaths,  is 
equally  clear.  It  is  evident  farther,  that  he  abolished 
oaths  ;  .but  this  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  not 
re<2:arded  them  as  dishonorable,,  and  as  inxurious.  to 
Christian  veracity.  Relative  to  the  knowledge  of  facta» 
.as  it  is  evident  there  is  nothing  sought  by  oaths  be- 
yond the  declaration  of  the  real  truth,  it  is  evident  that 
.the  connecting  of  this  with  oaths  alone,  tends  to  leave 
the  mind  at  liberty  to  transgress  the  rules  of  truth  on 
all  other  occasions.  Oaths  are  in  themselves  therefore 
a  dishonor  to  Christian  veracity  ;  and  the  multiplication 
of  them  in  our  own  land,  is  an  evil  which  demands  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

But  when  we  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  oaths  when  thus 
administered  in  our  Courts  of  Justice  to  confirm  a  tes- 
timony respecting  facts,  seldom  ox  never  obtain  impli- 
cit credit,  and  that  the  evidence  confirmed  by  them  is 
scarcely  ever  believed  on  account  of  the  oath  taken ; 
but  on  the  gpround  of  its  own  credibility,  we  have  rea- 
son to  feel  astoni&hed  that  this  system  of  oaths  should 
ever  have  been  permitted  in  Christian  countries.  This 
treatment  of  evidence  not  only  supposes  the  simple 
testimony  of  every  christian  man  unworthy  of  belief^ 

even  when  he  knows  that  the  character  and  property  if 

ai2 
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not  the  life  of  a  fellow-creatore,  will  be  affected  by  big 
declaration  ;  bat  it  supposes  him  capable  of  swearing 
falsely  la  the  fall  view  of  all  these  circumstances.  This 
might  to  draw  our  closest  attention  to  the  system  of 
oaths  as  they  are  now  administered.  They  are  evi- 
dently of  no  value  if  they  are  suffered  to  weigh  nothing 
in  the  scale  of  evidence ;  and  if  they  be  of  no  yalue^ 
they  must  in  their  very  natare  be  far  worse  than  useless. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  therefore  than  the 
recommendation  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  this  Docamenl 
relative  to  the  abolishment  of  oaths  as  connected  with 
Native  evidence.  That  a  Hindoo  of  respectability 
should  feel  himself  dishonored  and  disgraced  in  the 
view  of  his  countrymen,  is  not  matter  of  surprize.  It 
happens  in  this  instance  to  accord  with  right  princi- 
ples and  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  When  the  taking 
of  an  oath  is  in  itself  regarded  as  a  crime  by  many 
Hindoos,  and  the  touch  oftheToolsee  leaf  or  the  water 
of  the  Ganges  as  the  symbol  of  an  oath,'  as  infamous 
by  all ;  our  present  system  never  deems  a  native's  evi- 
dence admissible,  until  he  ha^  rendered  himself  totally 
unworthy  of  credit  evea  on  his  oath  itself.  Of  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  this  system  therefore,  we  should 
suppose  that  there  could  remain  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
ofthoso  who  have  thoroughly  weighed  the  subject,  and 
made  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  India. 

It  is  true  that  even  then,  serious  obstacles  will  still  lie 
in  the  way  of  administering  justice  through  native  evi- 
dence. The  admission  by  Munoo,  that  false  evidence, 
in  any  case  which  may  affect  human  life,  is  compatible 
with  a  seat  in  heaven,  must  weigh  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  regard  him  as  their  highest  religious  authority.  Still 
every  thing  will  have  been  done  to  procure  res'pectablo 
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Native  CTidcnce,  which  the  British  Governinent  cftA 
dd,  as  long  as  this  system  remains  in  full  force ;  and  its 
removal  is  not  their  work,— it  mast  be  left  to  the  wis* 
dom  and  goodness  of  the  6v)d  of  troth.  When  the 
stigma  of  oaths  is  entirely  removed,  however,  the  coartd 
of  justice  will  be  open  to  maltitudes  of  respectabld 
natives,  who  in  present  circumstances  can  never  enter 
them  with  the  view  of  giving  evidence.  And  we  may 
hope  that  the  progress  of  light  among  the  natives, 
which,  as  it  is  now  begun,  nothing  can  arrest,  wilt 
l^adually  convince  them  of  the  duties  they  owe  to 
society,  and  in  time  render  their  evidence  available  tot 
all  the  purpose^  of  justice. 


Art.  in. — The  advancement  of  Society  in  Knowledge 
and  Religion.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  Edinburgh^ 
1825.    Octavo  pp.  SSi. 

The  work  we  now  introdace  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers, is  the  production  of  a  highly  vigorous  and  cnlti^ 
vated  mind.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Doaglas  of  Caveri^ 
"who,  about  three  years  ago,  published  a  small  but  In* 
teresting  work  on  Missions. 

The  present  work  is  quite  on  a  new  plan.  As  far  as  wd 
liave  been  able  to  ascertain,  many  of  the  ideas  it  con* 
tains  on  various  subjects,  are  quite  original ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  work  will  be  found  highly  ia« 
teresting.  It  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  society 
relative  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisatioa^ 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present,  and  in  speculation 
carries  forward  the  subject  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  five  parts.  The  first,  which  is  beaded 'WA« 
Past"  pre^sents  us  with  a  succinct  survey  of  the  chief  po- 
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riods  of  knowledge  and  civilization  to  tbe  present  tiin»» 
The  second  which  is  entitled  *^  the  Future,"  gives  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  causes  likely  to  advance  tbe  future  progress 
of  knowledge  and  science.  The  third>  agreeably  to  its  ti- 
tle^ treats  of ''  the  Advancement  of  Religion  at  Home  i' 
and  the  fourth,  which  is  headed  "  Advancement  of  Re- 
ligion Abroad/'  enters  deeply  into  the  subject  relative 
to  India  and  Eastern  Asia.  The  fifth  part  treats  of  tke 
^^Tendency  of  the  Age"  to  advance  both  science  and  reli- 
gionSyin  the  method  previously  described.  This  brings  it 
within  the  sphere  of  our  periodical  work.  Without  any 
farther  introduction,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a  brief  view  of  each  part  in  succes- 
sion, enlarging  chiefly  on  that  which  relates  to  India.  Ta 
doing  this  we  shall  as  often  as  possible  present  our  Au-^ 
thor's  ideas  in  his  own  words. 

He  commences  the  first  part,  by  remarking  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  men 
relative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Ancientsand.the 
Jlodems;  and  notices  the  self-complacent  tone  of  the  pre* 
•sent^^  enlightened  age"  in  speaking  of  the  past  with  so 
^uch  contempt..  He  shews  however  that  the  ancients 
rivalled  the  modems  in  the  discrepancy  of  their  opinions 
relative  to  the  progress  of  society.  The  idea  that  it  is 
retrograde,  according  to  him,  was  always  the  most  pre- 
.valent,  which  he  regards  as  carried  to  its  greatest  height 
in  the  Hindoo  writings.  The  opinion  that  it  is  progresr 
sive,  he  considers  as  held,  with  scarcely  less  tenacity, 
by  Greece  and  the  admirers  of  Grecian  literature  and 
^philosophy.  But  the  idea  that  society  is  stationary,  he 
terms  tbe  Atheistical  opinion,  and  deems  it  held  ou  the 
same  grounds  with  the  eternity  of  the  world.  While 
he  regards  each  of  these  opinions,  taken  separately,  as 
quite  beside  the  trutb^  he  tlunks  them  all  true  to  a  cer^ 
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tain  e^ctenty  and  that  there  is  operating  in  society^  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  a  progressive,  a  stationary,  and 
even  a  retrograde  tendency. 

Onr  Author  thinks  however,  (hat  relative  to  forming 
a  just  opinion  npon  the  subject,  there  is  a  considerable 
*' defect  of  materials."  The  sketch  of  Condorcet,  he  re- 
gards as  undeserving  of  minute  investigation ;  and  Tiir- 
goVsas  exaggerated  to  support  an  untenable  theory. 
He  thinks  that  Literary  History  has  made  small  pro- 
gress except  among  the  disciples  of  Kant,  who  arc  ei- 
ther systematic  or  visionary;  and  that  the  want  of  a 
rational  work  on  tlie  origin  and  connection  of  languages, 
must  be  supplied,  before  a  complete  account  of  the 
progress  of  society  can  be  obtained. 

He  now  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  only  authentic 
records  of  tbe  early  state  of  society,  are  the  books  of 
looses ;  and  insists  that  the  first  state  of  mankind  which 
existed  after  the  flood  was,  not  the  savage,  but  the  pas- 
toral  state ;  and  that  the  period  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  Dispersion  of  mankind,  must  be  regarded  as 
the^rs^  period  of  mental  cultivation.  Let  us  here  in- 
troduce our  author  himself. 

^<The  appearances  of  society,  over  both  the  old  aad  tbe  new 
continent,  exactly  tally  with  the  effects  which  must  have  re- 
•  salted  from  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  as  described  by  Moses ; 
a  dispersion  which  took  place  after  a  common  sojourn,  for  a 
length  of  years,  in  a  country  favourable  for  the  increase  of 
their  flocks  ;  and  after  their  having  had  long  access  to  the  arts 
and  knowledge  of  a  still  earlier  race,  by  the  long  lives  of  the 
Patriarchs,  who  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  Ante- 
diluTian  and  Postdiluvian  world.  The  light  which  spread 

over  tbe  earth,  may  be  traced  to  the  plains  of  Babylon  as  its 
centre,  and  the  barbarism  and  the  depression  of  the  different 
tribes  of  men  is  shaded  more  deeply,  according  to  their  dis- 
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t»ifo«  ffon  6re  ptritft  ^tts  of  mankiad,  Md  th«  difieoltm 
of  their  journey* 

<<  It  b  from  this  one  fount  of  emanation  that  die  first  ▼es- 
tiva of  thought  and  improTement  are  derived^  which  are  com* 
mon  to  all  nations  and  languages  ;  and  which  hare  been  as- 
signed, e?eu  by  infidel  philosopberSy  to  one  primitive  race,  the 
stock  whence  the  many  families  of  die  earth  have  sprung ; 
who  left  behind  them  resemblances  and  affinities  in  the  remotest 
languages,  and  recollections,  however  disguised  by  fable  and 
mythology,  which  refer  to  a  period  when  all  the  earth  had  one 
common  history  and  interest." 

Kelatiye  to  the  state  of  intercourse  subsisting  be- 
tween the  descendants  of  Noah,  antecedently  to  tfaeir 
dispersion  and  their  spreading  anew  tbe  tide  of  Ufo 
over  the  dispeopled  earthy  he  observes  ; 

''  It  is  this  period  of  universal  intercommunity  wUch  has  giv« 
en  an  indissoluble  bond  of  connection  to  the  far  scattered  fa« 
mily  of  man,  and  irresistibly  carries  back  whaterer  holds  of 
high  antiquity  to  the  common  origin  of  the  species.  Among 
the  remotest  races,  dissevered  by  vast  ages  and  unnavigat- 
ed  oceans,  fragments  of  language,  tradition,  and  opinion  are 
found,  which  piece  in  together,  and  when  united  with  eye* 
ly  remnant  from  every  distant  region,  almost  recompose  that 
body  of  transmitted  recolleciions,  which,  surviving  an  earlier 
civilization,  and  an  almost  universal  cata<^trophe.  was  sepa-* 
rated  and  dispersed  over  the  earth  by  the  separation  aad  dis- 
persion of  mankind.*' 

Our  Author  deems  the  second  period  of  civilisation  and 
mental  cultivation,  that  which  included  the  early  mo- 
narchies, Egypt,  Chaldea,  India,  and  China.  Among 
these  he  assigns  the  priority  to  Egypt,  and^  in  our  opi- 
nion, with  strict  justice.  We  have  met  with  nothing  in 
the  history  either  of  India  or  China,  which  indicates 
uo  early  a  4«gree  of  civilisation,  as  existed  in  Egypt, 
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M  even  ia  Chaktea.  We  are  imable  howerer  to  sub* 
scribe  to  the  opinion  of  Professor  Murray^  ^faicb  Mr* 
Douglas  adduces  in  a  note,  that  the  Sun^skrlta  charac* 
ter  was  derived  from  the  Chaldee.  Not  having  yet 
seen  bis  work,  we  are  unacquainted  with  tfie  arga« 
mentshe  addaoes  in  support  of  this  opinion;  but  we 
think  that  few  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Sung^i- 
krita  and  the  Chaldee  alphabet.^,  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
the  former  is  derived  from  the  latter.  Happily  our 
Author's  position  needs  no  support  of  Hiis  kind.  The 
priority  of  Egypt  antl  even  o\'  Chaldea  to  India,  in 
point  of  kno>vledge  and  civilization,  in  our  opinion, 
fests'on  a  basis  far  more  firm,  than  any  which  could  be 
furnished  by  etymological  conjecture.  The  following^ 
observations  on  the  vast  structiires  anciently  erected 
jn  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  appear  to  be  just. 

**  The  policy  aad  civilization  of  these  nations  was  gigantia 
and  dis proportioned,  their  aim  was  vastuess,  and  tlieir  means 
violence ;  the,  colossal  piles  of  their  towers  and  walls  were  rear- 
ed by  slaves  ;  4ind  these  slaves  were  the  van qnished  nations, 
lory  up  by  the  root&,  and  transplanted  entire  into  x;oun tries 
scarcely  known  to  them  by  report.  Compared  to  their  works» 
the  buildings  of  the  Romans,  wh(9  possessed  a  wider  empire 
and  more  enlarged  science,  appear  like  the  edifices  of  in^ 
dividuals,  eclipsed  by  the  efforts  of  kings.  Our  wonder  in- 
creases tlie  more  we  consider  the  only  remaining  witnesses  of 
their  power  and  skill,  the  masses  of  mighty  ruins,  or  those 
(abrics  which,  still  enduring,  promise  to  co-exist  with  the 
earth  itself :  regarding  these,  we  must  confess  them  to  have 
been  tile  Master  Builders  of  the  world,  and  that  their  struc- 
tures arre  as  astonishing  as  if  the  dreams  of  oriental  romance 
had  been  realized,  and  the  Genii  of  the  elements  had  beea 
tasked  to  snper-human  exertion  by  ths  feai  of  Sulomon,  or  ike 
talisman  of  the  pre*adaixiite  kings.'' 
Vol.  IV,  Xt 
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Tbo  third  peri<3^  of  civilization  oar  Aathor  plaoes  in 
the  time  of  the  Grecian  Republics ;  and  J4istly  adds,  that 
the  motftdifficnlt  problem  of  history  is^  to  account  for 
its  originality  and  its4irilliancy ;  bow  it  came' to  differ 
80  widely  from  tfao  civilisatjoa  of  ^ypt  and  Phenioia, 
from  which  it  sprung,  and  why  the  causes  that  confer* 
red  upon  it  onriTalled-^  excellence,  never  conspired  to 
exalt  s^ny  other  nation  to  the  same  eminence. 

These  advantages  he  ascribes  to  the  country  varied 

with  mountain  and  dale,  and  intersected  withr  sea-coasta 

in  almost  every   direction^^to   the  serenity  and  bap*^ 

piness  of  their  climate — to  their  music — to  their  admif'* 

able  language-*— to-  their  forming  a  inultitude  of  ^smatl 

repubttcs,  or  more  properly  to  the  combination  of  all 

^ese  at  that  precise  age  of  the  world.    Were  we  to 

add  any  thing  to  these,  we  shonld  merely  mention,  the 

fostering  hand  of  a  gracious  and  all-wise  providence, 

which  imparted  the*  original  impetus  to  theiivunds,  and 

80  watched  over  them,  that  diey  neither  destroyed  each 

other,  nor  were  swallowed  up  by  any  sunonnding  na-» 

lion,  until  tbey  had  fulfilled  the  tasic  assigned  theiii» 

^at  of  exhibiting  human  intellect  in  all' its  glory  and 

all  itsiveaknesa;  and  of  leaving  behind  them  writings, 

which  might  serve  to  enkindle  the  genius  and  polish  the 

taste  ^f  nations  iar  superior  to  themselves  in  moral 

principle.  'When  these  ends  were  answered,  they  were 

^anfiered  to  degenerate  in  taste  and  intellectual  vigour, 

as  well  as  in  power,  although  their  climate,  their  soil,  and 

their  country,  remained  precisely  the  same. 

The  Romans  Mr«  Douglas  regards  as  making  little 
advance  in  literature,  and  as  contributing  little  more  to 
the  improvement,  of  mankind,  than  what  arose  from 
mere  imitation.  Let  us  hear  his  own  opinion  on  tba 
subject. 
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««  Oo  Um  contrary,  when  learning  was  traiufWned  from  :m 
Greece  to  Rome,  it  never  took  deep  root,  and  made  few  spon* 
taneous  shoots,  bat  still  retaloed.lhe  delicacy  of  an  exotitf^- 
and  only  grew  with  contioaed  culture  and  cacefalness; — tbd 
literature  of  Some,  was  not  nationaJ,  and  consequently  not. 
popular — ^it'was  at  best  a  free  imitation,  often  a  mere  transla^, 
tiun,  of  thoughts. which  had  received  their  birth  in  another 
country,  from  other  events,  and  under  other  laws%       ^fte r  the  - 
Grecians  liad  ceased  to  be.  Inventors,  the  human  mind  for  a, 
long  series  of .  ages  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  origiuali-.  ^ 
ty : — Three  great  races  of  men  placed  all  their  learning  in  . 
studying  the  Grecian  models,  with  no, other  variety-than  what 
proceeded  from  their  greater  or  less  inability  to  enter  fully  into  i. 
the  thoughts,  or  copy  the  styl^  of  their  masters^        While  the 
Romans,  the  Saracens,«nd  the  Goths,  were  attempting  to  tread 
in  the  footsteps  of  Grecian  genius,  and  the  nations  of  the  east 
had  already  reached  the  greatest  height  which  the  genius  of 
their  civilization  permitted  them  to  ascend,  it  may  safely  be  as*^ 
a^ted  that  the  whole  human  race  did  not  make  one  step  in  ad- 
vance for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  thereby  gave  a  fulL. 
confutation  to  the  opinion  of  a  necessary  and  continual  pro«^ 
•gress  in  human  society.'^' 

Although  be  affirms  that  the  fiomans  were  mere  bor — 
rewers  in  all  things,  however,  and  justly  adds,  that  they : 
studied  bat  one  art,  that  of  couqaering  the  world,  he 
still  acknowledges  that  their  literaturo  was  not  devoid  of 
its  peculiar  merits ;  that  in  imitating  the  Greeks  their 
writers  had  the  benefit  of  choice.and  selection;.wbile  the 
various  beauties  of  the  Greek  writers  were  equally  trans- 
ferable ;  and  that  it  is  this  selection  and  corrective  taste, 
which  give  their  charm  to  the  Roman  writers. 

With  propriety  does  he  rank  the  Saracens  and  the 
Goths,  who  seized  upon  the  fragments  of  Roman  great- 
ness, asi  imitators  at  a  litiil  greater  distance*  ^  He  bow- 
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ever  remarks  the  different  fate  that  awaited  them.  If  the 
Saraciens  became  quickly  imbued  with  Grecian  civili- 
<  nation,  they  as  qnickly  lost  it ;  while  the  Gothic  race, 
Vfho,  for  a  long  time  after  they  entered  the  empire,  rcf- 
mained  as  barbarous  as  before,  recovered  at  length  the 
lost  se^ds  of  civilization,  and  cherished  them  into  aa 
abundant  harvest. 

This  led  to  what  our  Author  terms  the  fourth  period 
of  advancement  in  society,  which  he  regards  as  having 
commenced  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  aa 
yet  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  he  hopes  it  will 
in  future  proceed  with  accelerated  progress,  since  the 
causes  which  gave  it  birth,  still  exist,  and  will  soon  be 
brought  to  act  on  human  affairs  with  an  increase  of 
energy.  Among  the  chief  of  these  he  justly  reckons  the 
art  of  Printing;  the  rise  of  which  he  thus  describes. 

'^Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  eentury/howeyer,  a 
r  ftew  induence  rose,  which,  united  with  other  cbangeg  that 
knoiediately  followed  it,  has  g^iven  the  modem  oatroAs  a  fresh 
impulse,  has  disclosed  to  them  more  than  a  New  World,  and 
is  carry iojB:  them  to  &  distance  far  bey oad  the  bounds  of  an- 
cient authority,  where  the  voices  from  antiquity  come  feeble 
upon  the  ear,  and  the  greatness  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  les- 
sened to  the  view.  This  great  and  newly-risen  power,  which 
as  yet  has  not  put  forth  half  its  strength,  is,  the  Art  of  Print* 
ing.  It  lias  reformed  religion,  and  new-modelled  philosophy 
—-has  infused  a  nt-w  spirit  into  laws,  and  over-rules  govern- 
meuts  with  a  paramount  authority.  It  makes  the  communica- 
tion of  mind  easy  and  instantaneous  beyond  example — coufers 
a  perpetuity  ubknown  before  upon  institutions,  and  discoveries, 
and  gives  those  wings  to  science  which  it  has  taken  from  time.*^ 
He  deems  the  discovery  of  America  as  scarcely  less 
operative  on  the  advancement  of  society  than  the  art 
of  printing,       BespecUng  it  he  observes^  that  the  verjr 
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-kn^wledsr^  ef  tlie  rxistcnce  of' America^  leciseiied  the 
fctters  of  the  authority  and  diminished  the  importance 
of  the  Ancients  ;  that  it  seemed"  to  dwarf  their  great- 
ness" by  shewing  to  what  a  corner  they  were  confined, 
and  how  ignorant  they  were  of  the  world  they  inhabit- 
ed. Ho  then  adds  the  invention  of  the  Telescope, 
which  seemed  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  universe, 
and  caused  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients^  with  their 
theories  about  their  narrow  system  of  existence,  to  ap-, 
pear  puerile  and  immature,  when  compared  with  that 
path  into  immensity  opened  by  Galileo,  and  that  part 
of  the  starry  worlds  which  were  discovered  by  the  Co- 
lumbus of  the  heavens. 

Among  these  pauses  he  does  not  forget  to  rank  the 
Heformation,  which  he  thus  describes; 

'*  The  Reformation  was  a  period  of  that  kind  ;   though  the 
nuiul  was  scarcely  then  coascious  of  its  newly  discovered  re* 
sources,  yet  the  change  whi^h  took  place  in  society,  without 
aay  force  but  that  of  opinion,  shojved  that  new  energies  had 
0]Nrung  up,  and  that  the  moral  world  was  about  to  be  subjected 
to  new  laws.       Never  had  the  human  faculties  been  so  deeply 
and  universally  stirred  as  by  the  disputes  between  Luther  and 
the  church  of  Rome.        Unlike  other  questions,  confined  to  a 
single  country,  and  to  a  few  speculative  men,  it  shook  Europe 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  every  individual  was  in- 
terested in  ao  issue  which  concerned  his  own  conduct  and  hap- 
piness.    Wide  was  the  passage  from  the  stupor  and  servile 
acquiescence  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  unlimited  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  fearless  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  judge- 
ment, by  which  were  subjected   to  understandings  of  every 
degree  of  strength  and  weakness,  disputations  more  important 
and  sublime  than  (lad  of  old  exercised  the  Philosophers  of  A- 
thens,and  baffled  the  penetration  of  the  acutest  geniuses  of  an- 
tiquity. After  this  the  sleep  of  the  humaq  mind  was  thoroughly 
hroken.        Long  established  authority  held  a  very  precarious 
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svray  if U  hud  neitlter  fdrce.nor  reMoitiao  nphoU  it;  asdi^if  th*^. 
king!  of  Europe  bad  OMtJeDt  their  ewordj  io  defence  of  error, 
ihe  doctrines  of  the  reformefs  would  hare  made  their  way^  and 
would  hare  gained  the  ascendency,  in  counjtries  the  nuMt  deep* 
ly  degraded  b^  the  yokct  of  tha-churchvof  Rome.     Partial, . 
however,  as  the   Reformatipn  was,^  both  in  its  spirit  and  in  its 
extent,  it  has  sufficiently  evidenced  the   strength  of  opinion, 
when,  combined  with  intimate  persuasion,  urged  by  the  voice  ~ 
of  conscience,  and  diffused  by  the  new  facilities  which  the  pyress 
afforded;  and  error  and  traditional  authority  have  avowed  them- 
selves unequal  to  the  contest,  by  taking  refuge  under  the  pro-., 
lection  of  brutal  force.** 

The  spirit  which  prodoced  the  Re  forma tioD|L  onr  an-^ 
thor  now  traces  as  effecting  a  reformation  in. PbilDso*. 
phy.  The  stm^^gle  which  threw  off  the  iron  bonds  of 
superstition,  gave  new  life  to  the  human  facalties,  and 
minds  of  the  old  giant  brood  again  appeared  among  men« 
Among  the  greatest  of  these  he  ranks  Bacon,  the  father 
of  Indactive  Philosophy,  which,  rooted  in  nature^^con* 
tains  the  principle  of  growth  within  itself,  and  has  na 
other  barrier  to.its  increase  than;  the  limits  of  creation^ 
and  the  faculties-  of  the  human  miQd.  He  justly  acknow- 
ledges however^  that  it  is  to  the  various  events  of  pio* 
Tidence  whicll  have  occurred  in  the^  last  two  centuries, 
we  owe  that  display  of  mind,  ta  which  we  are  so  muoh 
indebted  for  the  advancement  of  society  ;  that  great 
events  still  produce  great  geniases  ;  and  that  upborne 
by  the  revolutions  of  Europe,  a  number  have  reached  a 
height  far  above  their  contemporaries.  But  on  this  sub- 
ject we  must  give  his  own  ideas. 

"  The  religious  Reformation,  and  the  attempts  at  civil  reform 
nation — the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Revolution  of  England — 
the  Fronde,  and  the  later  preparations  for  revolution  in  Fxance, 
have  each  of  them  given  birth  to  minds^  of  a  stronger  texture 
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^dmfsrgtr  ^asp  diSQ  coiAd  be  expected  in  seasoDs  of  pdlitioal 
dJflU  Shakespeare,  aloug  wllh  Baooa,  Milton^  and  Newton, 
mark  reapeetiTely^not  only  the  greatest  height  which  the  mttl'^ 
lect  ia  capahle  of  aaceoding,  but  indicate  thoae  periods  of  civil  ^ 
and  religioua  conflict  when  the  energy  of  a  nation  is  oaiieA 
Ifurih,  and  the  -strength  which  was  at  first  exercised  in  pQlitical 
con?uUion3>  passes  at  length  from  action  to  contemplation.  %% 
is  at  such  epociis,  and  from  such  men  mutually  enkindling  eacl^ 
other's  genius,  that  the  most  rapid  adrancements  have  been  de- 
rived, to  whom  the  progress  of  society,  retarded  at  other  tianea 
almost  to  a  full  stop,  owes  its  rapid  accelerations.  These  are 
the  master  spirits  we  need  at  the  present  moment,  to  lend  theit 
aid  to  science  and  literature ;  to  enrich  what  is  sterile,  and  re- 
iftvigorate  what  is  effete  ;  to  engraft  the  scattered  branches  up- 
on one  living  stock ;  to  make  the  same  vital  sap  circulate* 
through  them  all ;  and  to  cloUie  their  naked  outline  with  the 
blossoms  of  anew  spring ;  and,  like  the  fabled  soul  of  the  worlds 
to  warm  and  actuate  every  member  of  the  inert  and  disjointed 
aiasa  with  the  presence  of  a  prolific  and  informiBg  iatelligence*'* 

Having  briefly  traced  the  progress  of  society  to  thd 
present  period,  Mr.  Douglas  justly  observes,  that  the  in* 
^rior  movements  of  society  have  been  so  little  regard- 
^d,  that  we  are  scarcely  famished  with  terms  proper 
10  describe  them ;  that  the  four  terms  generally  used, 
qsavage,  barbarian/ agricaltural,  and  civilized,  describe 
the  state  of  society  in  qnite  an  imperfect  manner;  andr 
that  we  arc  quite  destitute  of  names  to  mark  the  ascend* 
ing  scale  of  civilized  life.  He  further  remarks,  that  from 
t>ur  being  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  internal 
movements  of  society,  we  are  apt  to  transfer  our  ad- 
vancements to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  necessary  and  continual  amelioration  in  hu- 
man affairs.  This  however  he  deems  an  unfounded 
idea ;  and  thinks  that  the  view  presented  by  the  recollect 
tioa  of  the  past,  particularly  as  connected  with  India  and 
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China,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  a  retrograde  motioii), 
ivhile  a  view  of  various  other  countries  might  persaade 
us,  that  society  is  stationary.  He  is  of  opinion  bow« 
eyer,  that' while  society  hsis  been  stationary  in  the  mass, 
and  even- retrograde  in  some  instances,  a  certain  degree 
of  advancement,  though  neither  universal  nor  continu- 
al, has  been  carrying  one  part  of  mankind  along  that 
course  of  improvement,  to  which  all  mankind  seem  des- 
tined by  their  faculties  and  their  hopes.  Still  he  allows 
ihat  posterity  alone  can  decide  whether  such  impedi«> 
ments  remain  yet  behind,  as  will  terminate  the  move- 
ments  now  carrying  society  forward  ;  or  whether  scienco 
will  advance  until  it  reach  its  ultimate  obstacle  in  tho 
limits  of  the  Human  mind. 

He  ultimately  ascribes  the  advancement  of  society  to 
an  over-rtlrling  Providence,  and  justly  observes,  that  froni 
Viewing  what  is  past,  we  might  as  well  ascribe  a  natural 
immortality  to  man,  as  an  inherent  perpetuity  to  man's 
attainments  in  knowledge.  This  he  iHustratos  in  tho 
following  paragraph. 

**  Make  one  or  two  sli^t  modifications  in  geograpYiy,  orre* 
verse  one  or  two  events  iti  history,  and  the  hopes  of  the  world 
would  have  received  a  blight,  without  the  prospect  of  a  second 
spring.  Expunge  Greece,  and  the  map  ef  the  world  would  re^ 
main  nearly  the  same ;  but  how  different  would  be  the  conditiott 
of  the  naoral  world  I  for  the  model  of  epic  poetry  we  should 
only  have  had  the  Ramayuna  of  Valmeeki,  and  for  the  exem- 
jplar  of  moral  philosophy,  the  sayings  of  Confucius.  In  history, 
alter  th^  event  of  the  battles  of  Salamis  and  of  Tours,  and  we 
should  hold  as  th^  highest  examples  of  human  greatness  the 
lives  of  the  Chosroes,  and  the  Caliphs." 

He  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  interesting  part  of 
the  drama  of  human  life  has  been  generally  confined 
to  a  nanow  space  and  a  scanty  population^  who  hav« 
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carried  along  ^ith  them  the  destiny  of  their  species, 
while  the  taiass  of  nations  have  remained  uninterested 
and  unconcerned  in  those  acquisitions  for  humanity,  of 
whicli  in  the  end  they  will  only  be  the  passive  recipi- 
ents. He  adds  that  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land,nowform  the  narrow  theatre,  as  formerly  did  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Italy,  on  which  the  fates  of  man  arc  transact- 
ed as  far  as  respects  his  civil  existence  and  hi«  scien- 
tific attainments.  Be  hence  adverts  to  the  pecnliarity 
observable  under  the*  Divine  government,  both  in  the 
natural  and  the  moral  world ;  that  benefits  intended  to 
be  ultimately  diffused  among  all  mankind,  are  either 
shut  up  within  some  narrow  compass,  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  privileged  race,  who  preserve  the  sacred 
deposit  until  the  appointed  season;  and  shews,  that 
the  argument  urged  by  some  against  Christianity,  oa 
account  of  its  having  been  hitherto  chiefly  confined 
to  Europe,  might  be  urged  with  as  much  force  against 
science  as  against  religion;  since,  like  two  streams  des- 
tined ultimately  to  unite  in  the  same  cbannel,  they  have 
flowed  on  side  by  side,  have  passed  through  the  same 
countries,  have  been  involved  in  the  same  maze  of 
events,  and  been  sufi'ering  or  triumphant,  under  the  same 
variety  of  political  .changes. 

In  comparing  the  action  and  progress  of  society^  an- 
cient and  modern,  however,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
the  latter  as  being  far  more  tlie  product  of  intellect. 
"  The  ancients/' says  he,  "  were  impelled  by  events,  the 
moderns  are  impelled  by  thouj^hts ;  the  power  of  the  for- 
mer lay  in  enthusiasm,  that  of  the  latter  lies  in  medita- 
tion ;  hence  the  ardour  of  the  latter,  though  slow  in 
kindling,  ministers  fuel  to  itself,  and  prolongs  itself 
after  the  immediate  causes  which  gave  it  birth,  have 

passed  away.      The  struggle  at  the  Reformation  for 
Vol.  IV.  u  ^ 
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religions  liberty,  compared  with  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  for  freedom,  proves  that  newer  and  higher  inter- 
ests bad  inspired  the  soul  of  man.  He  also  observes 
that,  with  this  self-perpetaating  power  which  is  spring- 
ing op  in  society,  a  facility  is  afforded  for  preserving 
,  it  from  decay,  for  regnlating  its  movements,  and  e?ea 
for  turning  aside  those  obstacles  which  impede  its  ad- 
vancement. This  he  illustrates  relative  to  Printing  ia 
tbe  following  manner. 

<*  The  effects  of  PriotiDg  have  been  limited  by  two  great  ob* 
Btaclet,  force,  and  the  deficiency  of  eduemtion.  Tbe  refonaa- 
tion,  as  we  have  said,  was  arrested  by  tbe  kings  of  Cbristea^ 
doa  making  up  their  old  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  tbrowiag 
the  whole  weight  of  their  power  and  veogeanee  into  tbe  op- 
posite scale  ;  bat  the  influeooe  of  printing  is  undermining  ty^ 
mnny,  an  well  as  superstilioD,  and  now  that  the  warfare  is  bcguii^ 
despotism  must  either  replunge  men  into  the' dark  ages,  and 
destroy  the  Press,  or  be  destroyed  by  it ;  since  (be  full  influ- 
ence of  each  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  other. 
]But  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  the  power  of  the  press,  has  been 
the  want  of  general  education  ;  without  education,  printing  can 
eflfect  nothing,  the  former  is  to  the  latter  what  the  female  deities 
of  India  were  to  the  gods,  to  whom  they  were  mated  ;  the  re- 
cipients of  their  power,  and  the  medium  by  which  their  energy 
flowed  into  operation.  As  education  is  extended,  the  power 
of  tbe  press  is  enlarged,  and  an  action  is  exerted  in  the  moral 
world,  more  subtle  and  rapid  than  that  fluid  in  the  natural, 
whidi  lightens  at  once  over  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  shat* 
tern  whatever  barriers  are  opposed  to  it." 

Of  the  nliimate  inflaence  of  America  on  the  happiness 
of  mankind  our  Author  expresses  a  high  idea  in  the 
following  paragraph,  with  >Ybich  we  close  the  first  part 
of  his  work, 

*'  Erery  change  in  America  has  occadioned  a  correspon- 
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4«yt  ctiaoge  in  Biurop«  ;  th«  discoyery  ofit  overturned  the  sya- 
tenis  of  the  aDcieots,  and  gave  a  new  face  to  adventure  and 
knowledge  ;  the  opening  of  its  mines  produced  a  revolution  in 
property ;  and  the  independence  of  the  UuiieJ  States  overturn- 
ed the  moniirchy  of  France,  and  set  fire  to  a  train  which  has 
not  yet  fully  exploded.  In  every  thing,  its  progress  is  inter- 
woven with  the  fates  of  Europe.  At  every  expansion  of  Ame- 
rican influence,  the  older  countries  are  destmed  to  unikrgo 
new  changes,  and  to  receive  a  second  character  from  tbe  co- 
lonies which  they  have  planted,  whose  greatmsss  iaoD  so  miioh 
larger  a  seale  than  that  of  the  parent  countries » and  whieh  will 
exhibit  those  improvemants  that  exist  in  minis^tute  in  Burope, 
mfettered  by  aooieiit  prejadieas,  and  dilated  Qver  another 
continent/' 

The  Second  Part  this  work»  of  which  isentitledl,  ^'Tbe 
Fatare/'  begins  with  stating,  tbat'^  a  new  era  of  soeietf 
has  already  commenced  ;  that  every  part  of  science  is 
susceptive  of  immediate  additions  ;  and  that  inmost 
cases,  the  improvement  is  so  obvious  of  execution^  that 
each  Idbourer  may  have  his  part  assigned  to  him,  and  a 
tower  of  observation  and  intellectual  discovery  be  raised 
without  delay."  The  task  of  effecting  Ibis,  our  Author 
ascribes  to  England,  whoso  station  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world  he  describes  in  the  following  terms. 

**  If  the  situation  of  science  is  favourable,  the  situation  of 
England  is  no  less  so.  No  clond  in  summer  was  ever  more 
fully  eurcharged  with  electricity  than  England  is  with  moral 
energy*  which  needs  but  a  conductor  to  issue  out  in  any  giv« 
en  direction.  Engktud  has  become  the  capital  of  a  new  mo* 
ral  world — the  eminence  on  which  intellectual  light  strilcea 
before  it  visits  the  nations — the  fountain-head  of  the  rivers 
that  are  going  forth  to  water  the  earth  ;  it  is  at  her  option  to 
have  well-wishers  in  every  country,  and  to  piace  herself  at  llie 
head  of  the  most  numerous  sect  that  ever  existed^  and  which 
Vii2 
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is  daily  iacr^asiog— the  men  who  are  panting  for  ctril  andrtR- 
gious  liberty/' 

After  describing  what  an  Alfred,  an  Aristotle^  or  a 
Bacon  might  now  effect^  were  they  permitted  to  re-risft 
.oar  mortal  shores,  he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  a  new  in- 
^aence  is  now  arising  snfficiently  able  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  governments,  in  attaining  ends  they  are 
anable  to  reach,  and  in  affording  aids  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  This  is,  the  power  of  Voluntary  As- 
sociation, respecting  which  be  says,  that  there  is'  no  ob- 
ject to  which  this  power  cannot  adapt  itself,  no  re^ 
sources  which  it  may  not  ultimately  command ;  and  that 
if  the  public  mind  be  gradually  prepared  to  favour  them, 
a  few  individuals  can  lay  the  foundation  of  undertak- 
ings, which  would  have  baffled  the  might  of  those  who 
reared  the  pjrramids  of  E^ypt.  This  power  he  consi- 
ders as  scarcely  tried  as  yet;  but  as  being  of  the  largest 
promise,  and  when  extended  on  a  great  scale,  as  the 
influence  most  removed  from  the  shock  of  accidents,  and 
the  decay  of  earthly  things ;  as  renewing  its  growth  with 
renewed  generations,  and  becoming  immortal  through 
the  perpetuity  of  the  kind. 

This  power  our  Author  by  no  means  confines  to  reli- 
gious objects ;  he  thinks  it  may  be  exemplified  in  a  Uni- 
versal Association  for  all  objects  which  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  humanity.  Such  a  General  Society,  he  thinks, 
while  it  would  not  interfere  with  those  already  formed  for 
religious  objects,  would  afford  the  best  hopes  of  what  a 
mighty  engine  for  good  such  a  power  might  prove,  if  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  men  of  energy,  benevolence,  and  wis- 
dom. He  thinks  that  it  would  answer  all  the  purposes  or 
Bacon's  *'  Prima  Philosophia,"  and  as  from  an'inexhaus- 
tible  well-head^  send  copious  refreshments  over  the 
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'whole  refion  lof  knowledge.  He  now  examines  Bacon's 
idea  respect! ofi^  his  ^' Prima  Philosophia/'  and  shevirs 
that  it  poald  be  little  more  than  imaginary^  adding^  the 
following  observations. 

•*  Thoagh  a  Unireraal  Science  or  Philosophia  Prima  be  ima- 
giaary  and  chimerical,  and  therefore  cannot  sustain  the  hi:rh 
offices  which  are  assigned  to  it,  yet  a  Universal  Association  of 
Philosophers  woald  more  jthan  supply  its  place,  and  would 
amply  realise  ajl  those  advantages  which  are  pointed  out  bjr 
Bacon.  That  First  Philosophy,  even  if  it  existeJ,  wojlJ  ba 
but  a  dead  letter,  and  the  passive  receptacle  of  tha  general 
notions  that  were  confided  to  it ;  but  the  General  Asnoaiatioti 
would  be  a  living  spirit,  and  would  not  only  retain  and  reflect 
the  truths  which  it  was  its  province  to  collect  and  imbody,  but 
would  send  them  forth  afresh  in  ever-living  emanations/' 

Ho  next  considers  the  objections  to  this  Universal 
Association  of  Philosophers.  These  be  deems  three, 
that  it  is  superseded  by  particular  Societies,  which  ob- 
jection he  regards  as  already  met;  or  by  general  Sooie- 
ties,  as  the  Royal  Society  aad  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ; 
or;  that  it  is  visionary  aad  impracticable.  The  utility  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  greatest  at  first,  when  its  mombers 
were  fewer  and  more  select,  the  difficulties  of  scientific 
intercourse  greater,  aad  the  method  of  induction  less 
followed,  and  hence  standing  in  greater  need  that  a  rally- 
ing point  should  be  afforded  to  its  few  and  scattered  fol- 
lowers. Its  chief  asefttlness  afterwards  consisted  in 
giving  the  first  intimations  of  new  discoveries,  in  pub* 
lishing  at  its  own  expense  papers  which,  through  the 
want  of  patronage  for  works  of  abstract  science,  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost;  and  in  preserving  in  its 
transactions,  the  shreds  of  investigation,  and  the  odds 
and  ends  of  science,  which  could  have  found  no  place 
in  a  regular  treatise.     He  allows  that  the  Academy  of 
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Seicnees  created  %  stricter  naida  ameaf  its  limtttd 
members,  and  baa  reared  an  imperishable!  monameot 
to  the  munificence  of  the. state ;  bat  thai  it  has  n(K  baea 
able  to  communicate  a  wide  and  natioaai  impulse  to 
littf ature  aad  philosophy.  But  he  thinks  that  a  Uaiver* 
sal  Society,  restricted  to  no  defined  path,  but  free  to 
range  over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge;  whicb>  instead 
of  Barely  comparing  opinions  and  discnsskig  disco* 
veries  already  made,  shoald  lay  open  all  il^  deficiea- 
cies  of  knowledge,  and  seek,  by  every  kind  of  aid  procur- 
able, to  carry  on  every  part  at  once,  and  give  an  aocele- 
rated  motion  to  the  whole,  would  have  infinite  advan- 
tages over  those  Societies  which  now  exist ;  as  the  bi^* 
eat  aim  of  these,  excellent  as  they  are,  must  be,  to  hear 
ofnew  discoveries  and  discuss  their  value,  and  as  they 
mast  place  the  advancement  of  the  great  body  of  science 
among  those  objects  which  are  equally  beyond  their  re- 
sources and  their  hopes. 

In  reply  to  the  third  and  last  objection,  that  such  a 
Society  is  visionary  and  impracticable,  Mr.  D<>ug]as  ao- 
knowledges,  that  an  attempt  to  form  a  Universal  Assooi^ 
ation,  might  he  premature  at  the  present  moment ;  bat 
he  thinks,  that  before  another  generation  has  passed 
away,  such  a  Society  is  likely  to  be  iu  active  operatieo* 
In  support  of  this>  be  quotes  the  following  observation 
ijroiv  Bacon. 

<<  1  take  it  those  things  are  to  be  held  possible,  whieh  may 
be  done  by  some  person,  tbough  not  by  every  eiie;  and  whieh 
may  be  done  by  many,  though  notby  any  one ;  asd  which  may 
be  done  in  succession  of  ages,  though  not  within  (he  hour-gUM 
of  o«e  man's  life  ;  and  which  may  be  done  by  public  d<j8i||;Da* 
tion,  though  not  by  private  endeavour.  But  nolwithstandin^»  if 
any  man  will  Uike  to  bimielf  rather  that  of  Solomon,  Dicitpiger^ 
JUo^$t  in  via^  than  that  of  Virgil,  f^iunt  ^uia  pone  videntur ;  I 
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i4all  becootent  timt  mj  laboars  be  esteemed  but  a»  the  bet- 
ter tort  of  wishet ;  for  as  ti  esketh  sotte  knowledge  to  demand 
n  q«ie«tieQ  not  impertiaeiit^  so  it  requirtth  some  «eoae,  to  make 
a  wi»b  not  absurd." 

He  now  proceeds  to  state  the  djecis  of  soch  stn 
Assodation,  which  we  think  highly  t^orthy  of  oar  rea- 
der's notice,  whatever  foe  his  opinion  relativo  to  its  be- 
ing hereafter  formed*  I'fae  first  of  these  is,  that  of 
foimiBg  a  complete  survey  of  the  existing  stato  of 
science.  Respecting  this^  onr  Author  observes,  that 
many  of  the  deficiencies  noted  in  Bacon's  Advancement 
of  Learning,  remain  deficiencies  still ;  and  among  the 
irest,  the  very  first  work  he  proposes,  a  Literary  History. 
A  Literary  History,  so  enlarged  as  to  include  the 
whole  progress  of  knowledge,  and  an  examination  of 
the  causes  which  facAre  rendered  it  progressive,  has 
scarcely  been  attempted  as  yet ;  and  can  never  be  well 
executed  until  the  history  of  each  branch  be  thorough-* 
Ij  completed. '  He  feels  assured,  that  such  a  general 
surrey  would  advance  science  by  the  rery  act  of  its 
being  made ;  and  that  the  stirring  up  of  all  its  parti 
would  conduce  to  their  productiveness,  as  the  mere 
tunning  up  of  the  soil,  augments  its  fertility  and  adds 
to  the  plenty  of  the  ensuing  harvest.  Its  great  advan« 
tage  would  lie  in  its  noting  all  the  defects,  and  expos- 
ing whatever  was  weak,  unfinished,  or  ill-accomplish* 
ed,  and  in  the  impression  it  would  so  strongly  give 
that  much  remained  to  be  done  before  knowledge  can 
attain  its  due  proportion ;  since  every  discovery  has 
been  preceded  by  some  want  being  previously  felt. 
Although  necessity  is  the  mother  of  all  invention,  soci- 
ety has  many  wants  which  are  not  generally  felt;  hence 
the  advantage  of  these  wants  being  brought  strongly 
and  repeatedly  into  notice.        In  the  newly^awakeucd 
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sense  of  its  limited  attainments^  the  general  miAd 
ivoold  receive  a  constant  stimulas^  urging:  it  to  strength-' 
en  those  parts  of  science  which  are  weak^  and  supply 
those  which  are  wanting. 

,    The  next  object  of  such  an  Association  would  he,  to 
take  a  review  of  the  past,  with  the  view  of  narrating 
tbc  iiistory  and  (he  causes  of  inventions,  and  with  the 
hope  ofrecovering.if  possible,  the  lost  arts  of  the  Anei- 
€utfi.      Tie  thinks  that  few  works  would  conduce  more 
to  the  farther  advancement  of  science  than, ''  a  calendar 
rescnibling  an  inventory  of  the  state  of  man,  of  aH  the 
inventions  which  are  now  extant,  out  of  which  doth 
naturally  rcsnlt  a  note  of  what  things  are  yet  held  im*- 
possible  or  not  invented/'    The  recovery,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  lost  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  by  extract- 
ing from  the  most  mutilated  fragAents  of  their  writings, 
the  slightest  indication  of  arts  which  have  disappear- 
ed, and  extorting  by  painful  investigation  every  secret 
of  their  excellence,  their  genius,  their  policy,  and  their 
prospenty,  our  Author  regards  as  quite  equal  in  value 
to  re-constructing  the  Prosody  of  the  ancients,  and  res- 
toring particles  which  scarcely  affect  the  sound,  and 
in  no  wise  the  sense.    He  justly  thinks,  that  if  instead 
of  recovering  the  lost  sound  of  a  few  letters,  the  learned 
could  recover  more  of  the  spirit  and  inspiration  the 
living  soul  of  so  many  immortal  works,   and  ascend 
still  higher  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  from  which  the 
genius  of  individuals  derived  its  strength  and  its  ma- 
gic, the  public  ought  by  no  means  to  hold  itself  less 
their  debtor.       He  regrets,  that  when  the  inventions  of 
the  ancients  were  superseded  through  their  object  being 
reached  by  more  powerful  means,  the  art  itself  should 
have  been  thrown  aside  and  forgotten;  as  was  the  case 
with  the  art  of  polishing  those  metal  mirrors  by  which 
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the  Bpman  beauties  formerly  adorned  themselves^  Which^ 
ha^d  it  been  preserved,  might  have  been  of  use  to  the  - 
astronomer  in  reflecting  the  brightness  of  the  heavens. 
He  thinks  that  if  Beckman's  History  of  inventions,  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  were  made  a  text-book  to  which  new 
observations  :>bould  be  added  by  those  versant  in  the 
>vritings  of  the  ancients,  a  very  considerable  collection 
of  materials  might  be  obtained  without  any  great  trou- 
Ue.      He  adds  however,  and  in  our  opinion  with  strict 
jvstice,  that,  relative  to  manufactures  and  arts,  the  pre- 
sent age  has  little  to  learn  of  the  ancients. 
•  Our  Author  justly  deems  the  employment  of  Scienti- 
fic Travellers,  another  means  of  advancing  knowledge. 
In  proof  of   this  he  remarks,   that  it  is  amidst  dis- 
cussions respecting  turnips  and  fallows,  vine-dressing 
and  olive-culture,  that  we  obtain  the  best  vieiv  we  can 
acquire  of  the  external  aspect  of  France,   in  Arthur 
Young's  Agricultural  Tour;  and  that,  correct  in  his  ge- 
neral outline  although  indulging  toe  much  in  the  license 
of  a  poet,  Bruce  gives  back  the  scenery  of  Africa,  with 
a  vividness  that  ever  abides  in  the  recollection.       He 
also,  observes  that  every  region  has  its  peculiar  riches 
of  mind  as  well  as  of  nature — some  field  o\'  science  bet- 
ter cultivated,  or  some  aptitude  for  peculiar  employ- 
aients  ;  that  it  has  amassed  in  the  course  of  years  ma* 
By  observations  which  have  been  neglected  by  others ; 
and  that  even  though  the  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  each 
country  were  scanty,  the  whole  collected  from  them  all, 
would  form  a  large  mass  of  information,  and  by  its  va- 
riety as  well  as  its  novelty,  enrich  the  nation  who  re* 
ceived   it,  as  well   as   excite  their  minds   to    further 
researches.  Meanwhile  each  country,  excited  by  exam- 
ple^ would  send  forth  its  own  observers ;  and  allwould 
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lend  their  pecnliar  national  tarn  of  thonght  to  give  zest 
and  originality  to  their  varied  observations. 
.  The  establishment  of  a  Correspondence  between  tha 
Learned  of  all  nations,*  our  Author  deems  a  further  re* 
source  for  promoting  science.  Through  a  Correspond* 
ing  Society  established  in  every  country,  he  supposes 
that  a  number  of  minds  would  co-operate  in  the  same 
\rork,  and  multiply  the.  advances  and  the  resources  of 
all ;  that  a  blameless  and  noble  emulation  would  arise 
among  men  too  far  separated  for  petty  and  individual 
jealousies ;  and  that  nations  would  measure  their 
strength,  not  in  fields  of  battle,  but  in  contests  for  en- 
larging the.  inheritance  of  humanity ;  not  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  some  small  district,  but  for  rendering  man* 
kind  the  sovereigns  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  tbo 
masters  of  the  eleme  nts. 

He  supposes  that  another  advantage  would  be,  that 
of  giving  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  we  at  present  pos« 
sess,  its  simplest  and  most  condensed  arrangement.  The 
employment  of  reducing  truth  to  its  elements,  although 
among  the  most  useful  employments  of  the  mind,  is  one 
of  those  which  has  been  hitherto  most  neglected.  This 
is  the  work,  not  of  those  who  make  discoveries,  but  of 
a  second  order  of  minds,  who  possess  the  sound  judge** 
ment  and  the  fine  taste  required  even  by  abstract 
science  of  those  who  attempt  to  give  it  its  best  and 
fairest  proportions.  Easy  as  this  task  may  seem,  there 
are,  according  to  our  Author,  only  two  works  extant  as 
yet,  which  can  be  considered  as  models  ;  Euclid's  £le« 
meats,  and  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  which  he 
deems  perfect  in  their  kind.  Great  would  be  the  bene^ 
lit  a  General  Association  would  contribute  toward  the 

^  An  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been  made  in  France  bj  the  pmblicatiea  of  the 
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advanceDnent  of  science^  were  it  only  to  incite  some  ma« 
thematician  to  give  to  the  Elements  of  Fluxions^  the 
same  justness  of  proportions,  which  Euclid  has  givea 
to  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Another  object  of  such  a  General  Association,  would 
be,  to  perfect  the  sciences  themselves^-^and  to  supply 
each  of  them  with  the  aid  which  their  peculiar  defi* 
ciencies  require.  The  higher  branches  of  Mathematical 
investigation  have  become  so  diversified,  that  they  de- 
mand a  division  of  labor,  and  no  longer  form  the  pro* 
Tince  of  a  single  mind.  Chemistry  abounds  in  facts ;  but 
be  thinks  it  still  needs  a  binding  link  to  connect  them; 
and  that  a  General  Association  would  be  highly  use* 
ful,  in  combining  the  exertions  of  chemists  in  ever)  coun- 
try to  bring  the  Atomic  theory  to  the  test.  Mineralogy 
is  no  less  deficient  i|i  facts,  and  a  General  Associati- 
on might  beneficially  aflford  the  encouragement  and  the 
pecuniary  supplies,  requisite  for  making  those  very  ex- 
tended observations,  which  can  form  the  only  foundati- 
on for  a  s<did  system  of  Geology.  He  adds;  ^'with 
great  geniuses  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  amusement  and  re- 
laxation from  severer  studies,  to  describe  the  formation 
of  the  world ;  and  although  often  grossly  mistaken  with 
respect  to  the  commonest  productions  of  nature,  they 
have  their  revenge  in  being  quite  clear  and  explicit  as 
to  what  took  place  some  millions  of  years  ago." 

Subsequent  to  the  improvement  of  the  sciences  our 
Author  places  that  of  the  Arts,  the  mutual  prosperity  of 
both  depending  upon  their  being;  brought  into  perpetual 
contact.  This  improvement  of  the  arts,  he  regards  as 
essentially  necessary  for  Britain,  since  it  is  only  from 
her  precedence  in  these,  that  she  can  hope  to  retain  Ler 
present  rank  among  the  nations.  Be  insists  that  if  there 
beany  oneprincipleascertained  by  the  events  of  history^ 
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It  is  this,  that  the  extent  of  popalation,  territory,  and 
wealth  requisite  for  national  predominance,  iseyerpro- 
ceedingon  an  increased  scale  ;  and  that  the  Republics  of 
Greece  and  Rome  would  never  have  attained  eminence 
amidst  the  powerful  neighbours  which  now  surround 
these  countries ;  adding,  that  while  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  doubling  itself  in  less  than  twenty-five 
years,  and  that  of  Russia  in  about  half  a  century,  Eng- 
land, which  will  no  longer  admit  of  a  corresponding 
increase*  must  seek  to  make  its  own  resources  availa- 
ble by  the  superior  skill  with  which  she  can  wield 
them. 

Our  Author  is  justly  of  opinion  that  Agriculture  ought 
to  occupy  the  special  attention  of  a  General  Society, 
since  by  its  rise  every  thing  else  is  raised,  and  by  its 
improvement  the  whole  of  life  become  progressive. 
Although  he  allows  that  agriculture  ^as  received  great- 
er additions  within  the  last  thirty  years,  than  during 
any  preceding  century  of  its  improvement ;  he  still 
thinks  that  in  Farming  there  has  been  no  regular  or 
arranged  system  of  instruction ;  and  that  the  best  in- 
strument for  its  farther  advancement  would  be,  a  Cen- 
tral Institution  combined  with  a  Model  Farm,  where 
those  who  intend  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a  professi- 
on, might  receive  the  best  education,  the  present  state 
of  that  art,  and  the  present  state  of  the  sciences  would 
admit,  and  where  they  might  see  the  crude  suggestions 
thrown  out  for  its  further  advancement,  brought  to  the 
test  of  actual  experience,  and  be  themselves  instructed 
in  a  better  method  of  experimenting  and  a  more  syste-. 
matic  plan  of  enquiry.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  if 
country  gentlemen  would  encourage  such  institutions 
instead  ofattempling  to  become  practical  farmers  them- 
selves, they  would  contribute  in  the  most  efiectual  man^ 
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ner,  to  ibe  increase  of  their  personal  fortunes,  and  the 
augmentation  of  their  country's  prosperity. 

With  equal  benevolence  and  good  sense  our  Author 
deems  the  ultimate  end  of  all  these  to  be,  the  general 
improvement  of  life,  and  that  the  diffusion  of  every  im- 
provement through  all  the  gradations  of  society,  would 
be,  ^'  the  crowning  undertaking  of  an  Association  which 
bad  for  its  object  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  and 
which  in  raising  the  lowest,  would  raise  with  it  every 
other  rank  of  society/'  He  adds,  that  those  discoveries 
which  are  the  property  of  the  higher  class  in  one  age, 
descend  to  the  lower  classes  but  slowly  and  imperfect- 
ly; that  even  in  the  most  civilized  countries,  the  mass 
of  the  natioD'  has  been  hitherto  suffered  to  remain  com- 
paratively barbarous ;  and  that  it  will  be  the  dawn 
of  a  new  and  happier  era,  when  the  condition  of  the 
multitude  is  regarded  with  that  interest  which  is  due 
to  those,  the  sum  of  whose  joys  and  sorrows  are  to  all 
that  is  felt  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  what  the  ocean 
is  to  the  drops  of  rain  it  receives." 

**  While  the  attention  of  some  were  occupied  by  adding  to  the 
comfort  of  the  peasantry,  by  throwing  out  hints  on  Cottage 
Architecture,  and  studying  the  economy  of  food  and  fuel,  o- 
thers  might  point  out  better  methods  of  parochial  education,  or 
add  to  the  usefulness  or  extension  of  villagd  libraries  ;  while 
some  gav^  their  support  to  the  diffusion  of  schools  of  Arts,  in 
which  mechanics  might  be  taught  the  principles  of  their  own 
empirical  practice,  others  might  point  out  the  application  of 
science  to  Agriculture,  and  induce  the  co-operation  of  landed 
proprietors  and  farmers  iu  the  appointment  of  a  model  instituti- 
on and  a  model  farm  ;  .while  some  drew  a  larger  proportion  of 
private  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  Arts,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  science,  others  by  their  influence,  or.their  je- 
presentations,  might  extend  the  public  patron«ige  to  those*  writ- 
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ingt  and  monumentSt  which  would  add  new  lastre  to  their 
eountry  ;  and  all  would  combine  by  a  simultaneous  effort,  to 
recorer  what  was  lost,  to  complete  what  was  defeciive,  to  sup- 
ply what  was  wanting,  to  remove  every  impediment,  to  appro- 
priate every  assistance,  and  to  impel  society,  by  every  possi- 
ble means,  along  a  rapid  course  of  coutinual  improvement/' 

Oar  Author  expects  that  such  a  Society  would  not  be 
confined  to  its  private  resources  ;  that  by  the  extent  of 
its  operations  it  would  acquire  the  power  of  obtaining  the 
assistance  and  perhaps  the  pecuniary  aid  of  Government. 
He  indeed  contemplates  it  as  possible,  that  if  one  coun- 
try took  the  lead  in  thus  patronizing  knowledge,  and 
conferring  honors  and  emoluments  .on  the  pursuit  of 
science,  this  might  create  a  new  source  of  influence 
throughout  Europe,  that  these  honors  and  emolument9 
if  diffused  among  all  who  contribute  by  their  genius  and 
their  discoveries  to  benefit  human  nature,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  the  subjects  of  one  government,  might 
stir  up  other  governments  to  imitate  them;  and  that 
from  this  source  of  useful  emulation,  talents  and  science 
might  acquire  anew  rank  and  new  influence  iu  European 
society,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  and  inventi- 
ons become  an  imperative  political  duty,  an  essential 
part  of  the  kingly  chart^cter,  and  the  chief  spring  of  na- 
tional greatness. 

Our  Author  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  future  the 
spread  of  reli  ion  will  be  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  science,  that  every  new  truth  discovered,  \>ill  be 
a  step  gained  for  christianizing  the  world,  and  that  e- 
very  art  and  every  accommodation  which  niinisters  ta 
convenience  in  this  life,  may  be  turned  into  an  instru-- 
ment  for  farthering  the  interests  of  another.  He  thinks 
that  the  miracles  which  are  imputed  to  false  prophets 
who  established  the  worship  of  strange  gods^  must  yield 
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t#  (be  wonders  which  those  moderatdy  skilled  in  science 
might  perform;  and  that  missionaries  may  have  at  their 
command,  whatever  can  rivet  the  attention^  and  inform 
the  mind  when  once  the  attention  is  gained. 

He  a)«o  remarks,  that  if  religion  owes  mnch  to  sci- 
ence  and  expects  from  it  still  more,  science  will  in 
time  owe  much  to  religion ;  that  the  rewards  science 
has  hitherto  obtained,  have  been  chiefly  extorted  from 
vanity,  a  passion  at  once  capricious  and  covetous, 
which  will  receive  much  and  give  little  ;  and  thatfteligi* 
on  alone  is  ever  likely  to  obtain  such  power  over  the 
selfishness  of  any  great  number  of  men,  as  to  afford  a 
proportionate  reward  for  exertions,  profitable  only  as 
far  as  they  benefit  the  community.  H^nce  it  is  from 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  self-devotion  which  religion  is 
capable  of  inspirinj^,  that  we  must  lodk  for  any  volua« 
tary  fund  .of  large  afaiount,  when  great  and  distant  ob- 
jects are  to  be  attained  at  an  expense  commensurate 
with  their  greatness  ;  and  from  the  prevalence  of  reli* 
gion  that  the  heroic  feeling  of  seeking  the  common  good 
before  any  private  advantage,  will  become  diffused  and 
prevalent  in  society.  He  concludes  this  'part  of  his 
work  with  the  following  excellent  observation. 

''It  is  thus  that  in  their  past  history  and  future  prospects  the 
destinies  of  religion  and  science  are  united  ;  and  whatever  pro** 
motes  the  one  must  have  a  favourable  influence  on  the  other  ; 
while  science  subjects  the  material  world  to  man,  and  placing 
all  sublunary  things  beneath  bis  feet,  restores  him  to  the  domi' 
niun  which  was  lost  by  the  fall  of  his  first  progenitor,  religioa 
will  subject  him  to  that  law,  the  swerving  from  which  was  a 
greaU;r  loss  than  the  other,  and  both  united  wilt  restore  the  o- 
rigiual  design  and  harmony  of  creation,  by^which  nature  was 
siibjecteil  to  man,  and  man  to  his  creator/' 

The  Third  part  of  our  Author's  work,  which  is  entit- 
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led  ''The  Advancement  of  Religion  at  Home/' contains  • 
niach  of  a  highly  interesting  natare.  It  begins  with  des- 
cribing the  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  Jews  - 
formerly^  when  they  were  the  only  witnesses  for  true 
religion  on  earth,  and  that  of  Christians  as  now  called 
to  the  same  doty  in  a  more  extensive  manner.      Of  the 
Jews  he  observes,  that  when  they  were  selected  as  a 
single  nation  to  become  the  priests  of  that  pure  wor- 
ship, which  had  been  ne«^lected  or  forgotten  by  the  rest 
of  mankind,  a  number  of  national  rites  were  establish* 
ed  as  the  initiatory  symbols  of  that  priesthood,  which 
performed  at  once  the  office  of  separating  them  from 
the  nations,  and  of  becoming  the  emblems  of  a  future 
dispensation  ;  and   that  this  nation  had  to  uphold  its 
laws  by  the  sword  against  external  or  internal  violence. 
But  when  truth  was  about  to  subdue  the  whole  world 
by  its  own  peculiar  weapons,  the  national  force  needed 
to  guard  the  Jewish  national  rites,  was  discarded,  the . 
sceptre  departed   from  Jadah,   and   the  Jews  by  their 
captivity  in  the  cast  and  iheir  migration  through  the 
west,  were  unfitted  to  spread  a  national  system  of  rites, 
and  fitted  to  spread  a  univeral  system  of  opinions ;  and 
thus  before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,   they  occupied 
those   stations  among  the  Gentiles  from  which  they 
could  most  effectually  proclaim  his  advent,  and  demand 
obedience  to  his  universal  dominion. 

A'ccordiug  to  Mr.  Douglas,  what  the  situation  of  the 
Jews  was  then,  that  of  Christians  is  now  on  a  larger 
scale,  possessed  as  they  are  of  greater  resources.  True 
Christians  are  witnesses  for  the  truth  to  the  world  at 
large,  as  the  Jews  were  to  the  Gentiles.  They  are  consti- 
tuted missionaries  by  the  state  of  society  around  them; 
nor  have  they  the  heathen  to  seek  in  distant  couutries, 
they  have  them  in  their  streets  and  at  their  doors*     E- 
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rery  Cbristitfii  is  smroandod  with  fields  of  osernlness 
already  white  unto  the  harvest.  The  work  is  prepared 
for  him  and  he  for  the  work,  since  with  the  bible  in  his 
band  and  ils  trath  in  his  heart,  he  speaks  the  language 
of  those  aroond  him,  enters  spontaneoasly  into  their 
triain  X>f  thought,  and  from.beini^  in  the  constant  habit  of 
appealing  to  their  reason  or  their  passions,  possesses 
the  avenues  to  their  hearts.  If  these  ideas  apply  to 
Ohristians  in  Britain,  they  apply  with  far  greater  force 
to  tbem  as  they  are  situated  in  India.  There  indeed 
every  Christian  has  a  sphere  of  iafloence  before  he 
begins  to  act,  from  the  power  possessed  by  a  predomi* 
Dating  principle,  of  drawing  the  mkids  of  others  withitt 
tbe  circle  of  its  own  action,  which  principle,  the  vicissi^ 
tiides  of  mortality  necessarily  call  into  activity  and  ex.*- 
bibit  in  a  visible  form. 

After  having  so  justly  described  the  situation  of  real 
Christians,  he  adverts  to  those  things  which  impede  their 
Hsefulness  and  prevent  their  fulfilling  their  high  voca- 
tion. Among  these  he  classes  the  want  of  i^  systematic 
plan  of  benevolence,  and  the  postponement  of  objects 
near  at  hand  for  those  to  which  distance  gives  an  imagi- 
nary value.  To  the  evils  we  continually  see,  we  become 
lesigned,  as  though  they  formed  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature.—— He.  adds  also,  that 
Christians  are  restrained  from  labor  and  self-denial,  by 
tbe  easy  terms  on  which  they  may  be  at  peace  witb  all 
around  them.  If  they  cease  to  do  good,  they  immedi- 
ately cease  tt>  be  opposed ;  the  middle  state  of  neutra- 
lity is  freely  allowed  to  them,  and  they  may  always  re- 
tain their  principles  with  applause,  if  they  never  seek 
to  reduce  any  of  them  to  practice.  But  possibly  a  still 
greater  cause  of  inaction  is,  tbe  supposition  that  the 

interests  of  truth  are  delected  to  a  particular  class  of 
Vol.  IV.  W  w 
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men,  whose  pecaliar  office  it  is  to  make  knowBthe  gos- 
pel, and  whose  appointment  dismisses  the  great  body 
of  Christians  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  ease  and  inactivi- 
ty which  were  denied  to  the  £rst  professors  of  the  faitb> 
to  whom  the  earth  oflfered  no  resting  place,  and  who 
were  witnesses  unto  the  death,  of  the  Divine  aatbority 
of  those  doctrines  which  made  them  differ  from  other 
men.  He  thinks,  however,  that  we  may  look  forward 
*  to  the  time  when  aeal  shall  increase  with  knowledge> 
and  a  greater  influence  for  good  shall  be  spread  by  in- 
dividuals through  their  immediate  neigbbourhbod.  la 
the  quiet  walk  of  every  day  usefulness  he  thinks  every 
Christian  at  his  post,  and  the  work  begun ;  and  that 
without  their  intention  a  host  of  teachers  are  thus  scat* 
tered  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  each  placed  in  the 
situation  he  is  appointed  to  occupy,  and  furnished 
without  his  seeking  them,  with  the  qualifications  that 
fit  him  for  his  work. 

While  he  deems  every  christian  placed  on  his  owa 
fieldof  labor  however,  he  thinks  that  they  lose  as  a  body 
what  they  gain  as  individuals,  by  being  so  little  united 
together  ;  and  that  separated  and  dispersed,  and,  from 
being  often  unable  to  recognise  each  other,  ignorant  of 
their  own  numbers,  unconsciousof  their  strength,  and 
sensible  only  of  the  presence  and  the  multitude  of  their 
enemies,  they  are  deterred  from  attempting  what  they 
might  successfully  accomplish,  if  they  had  the  means 
of  knowing  each  other,  and  making  known  thehr  com- 
mon designs.  A  remedy  for  this  oar  Author  thinks 
might  be  found  in  a  regular  and  ascertained  medium  of 
mutual  correspondence,  as  it  is  the  union  of  opinions, 
not  of  persons,  which  truth  requires  in  order  to  assist 
her  moral  dominion.  ' 

The  means  he  recommends  as  likely  to  secure  this. 
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ig.  Voluntary  Association^  the  eflfects  of  which  he  des- 
cribes in  the  most  glowing^  terms^  adding,  that  in  ad« 
dition  to  it^  primary  object,  it  snbsenres  a  variety  of 
secondary  purposes.  It  is  a  medium  of  itaintnal  know* 
led^e  as  well  a&  a  bond  of  mutual  co-operation.  It 
erects  a  standard  round  which  all  can  rally,  who  favor 
the  common  cause.  It  unites  a  strict  combination  of 
movement,  with  a  free  and  voluntary  service,  and  joins 
unity  and  simultaneousness  of  effect,  with  every  direc- 
tion of  attack  ;— and  even  in  the  failure  of  every  at-^ 
tempt,  the  members- of  such  a  union  receive  a  greater 
benefit  than  that  which,  they  intended  to  confer,  while, 
if  successful,  $heir  success  redounds  in  a  still  higher 
degree  to  their  own  happiness^  He  justly  adds,  that  if 
the  receivers  of  the  gospel  have  been  blessed,  those 
who  have  sent  it  forth,,  have  experienced  that  it  is^  still 
more  Uessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  that  before 
^the  distant  regions  of  the  earth  shall  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  England  will  have  been  evang^ 
lized  herself  in  the  act  of  evangelizing  the  nations. 

Our  Author  thinks,  however,  that  Voluntary  Associ- 
ations have  as  yet  by  no  means  received  their  best  form. 
In  proof  of  this  he  draws  a  picture  of  them  in  general 
as  they  are  now  condacted>  the  justness  of  which  we 
must  leave  wholly  with  him^  as  our  long  absence  from 
Britain,  renders  him  a  fat  better  judge  than  we  can 
pretend  to  be  at  this  distance. 

**  The  first  problem  with  all  Societies,  has  beeo  to  secure  a 
oertain  portion  of  the  public  money  ;  which  was  only  to  be 
done  by  including  in  the  list  of  names  upon  the  commiUee, 
those  who  were  favourites  of  the  religious  pubjic,  and  who, 
from,  their  popularity,  might  be  considered  as  securities  for 
t\\Q  proper  employment  pf  whatever  was  contributed  ;,apd  as 
Uiese  members  were  chosen,  npt  for  their  acquaintauco  wiib 
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the  8ulj«ct»  Bor  the  inUrest  ^rbich  they  took  in  )t,  Bor  for  tke 
le'uure  and  opportunity  tbey  had  of  minutely  inquiring  inta 
its  concerns,  nor  for  any  purpose  enterUuned  by  them  of  un- 
dextaking  the  labour  of  its  management^  they  soon  would  be- 
come irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  the  real  direction  of 
the  Society  would  be  vested  in  a  few,  and  not  in  that  list  of 
names  which  were  held  forth  to  the  public.  But  the  inregu- 
lar  attendance  of  members  of  a  committee  not  only  conceals 
tliose  who  have  the  real  management,  but  impedes  and  per- 
plexes the  business,  by  changing  directors  into  learners^ 
who,  instead  of  giving  iBstructions  what  ought  to  be  done  at 
the  present  meeting,  become  confused  inquirers  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  last.  Besides,  where  business  has  to  be 
transacted  by  talking,  the  work  executed  is  the  exact  inverse 
of  the  number  of  assistants  ;  each  one  has  his  pecttliar  tarB  of 
thought,  and  his  own  mode  of  action  ;  all  views  may  be  right, 
•ince  there  are  many  ways  of  reaching  the  sam^  end  ;  bvt  all 
are  not  compatible  ;  and  the  appropriated  time  explrea  in  a 
Tariety  of  opinions  ;  the  members  must  disperse^  and  the 
nuitter  is  huddled  up  by  some  crude  compromise^  which  iasup- 
posed  to  represent  the  unanimous  sense  of  the  meetings" 

The  remedy  be  prescribes  for  this  i»,  thai  of  comviiit- 
ting  the  real  and  laborious  bosiness  of  every  Society  to 
*^  a  salaried  agent/'  aud  the  control  of  that  basiness  to 
a  Sob^Coramitteey  with  the  obligation  of  reporting  their 
proceedings  to  the  Parent  Committee  for  approval^  bat 
not  for  discussion.  )- 

While  we  have  our  doubts  whether,  amMst  the  pee- 
sent  diversity  of  denomioations  in  the  Christian  worlds 
such  an  Association,  as  ^^  should  embrace  provinces 
and  kingdoms  in  its  line  of  optrationSy"  and  form  ''  a 
connecting  link  between  christians  of  all  nations  and 
languages,  unconfined  by  any  national  barriers^  and  as 
diffusive  as  the  lighter  the  waters/*  could  be  permanent- 
1)  formed;  we  areofopiuion  with  our  Author^  that afl^rs* 
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io  order  to  be  wisely  and  profitably  conducted^  niHst  be 
nianaf|>ed  by  small  Committees.      Whether  it  will  be 
beat  for  these  to  be  Sab.Committees,  under  one  General 
Society,  embracing:  the  friends  of  religion  of  aU  denomi-^ 
nations  throughout  Europe,  we  have  some  doubt.     Wo 
think  it  probable  that  the  time  is  hastening  in  which  num* 
bers  of  small  Committees  thus  energetic,  will  be  found 
in  Britain,  and  possibly  in  other  countries,  who,  acting 
On  their  own  responsibility,  without  reference  to  any  spi- 
ritual head,  t^side  Him  whose  they  are  and  whom  they 
serve,  will  feel  this  responsibility  united  with  love  to 
their  Redeemer,  add  new  weight  to  their  deliberations, 
and  new  energy  to  their  exertions.  If  the  Christian  world 
were  filled  with  such  Committees^ actuated  hy  one  mind, 
and  that  **the  mind  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus,*'  diversifi-^ 
ed  as  might  be  their  various  shades  of  religious  opi* 
nion.  He  who  is  Head  over  all  things  to  his  Churchy 
would  harmonise  and  continually  invigorate  all  theso 
efforts,  and  thus  perform  the  work  our  Author  assigns 
to  a  General  Association,  in  a  way  infinitely  superior  to 
any  thing  we  can  expect  from  a  body  of  imperfect  men. 
It  is  from  the  expectation  that,  whether  he  be  pleased  to 
effect  it  through  one  General  Society,  or  by  granting  to 
a  multitude  of  smaller  associations,  one  heart  and  one 
soul  in  bis  work,  the  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Head  of 
his  church  will  surely  complete  what  he  has  already  be« 
gun  in  the  Christian  world,  that  we  contemplate  with 
so  much  delight  the  prospects  our  Author  has  brought 
before  us. 

He  BOW  has  some  valuable  thoughts  on  the  division 
of  a  cotintry  into  parts  for  the  sake  of  filling  it  more 
effectually  with  the  light  of  the  gospel.  He  justly  ob- 
serves that  even  in  the  primitive  ages,  Christianity  was 
sot  equally  diffused  over  the  countries  it  so  rapidly 
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aver-ran;  tiiaiitfoUovred  the  main  stream  of  civilization 
and  fixed  its  abode  in  cities,  while  the  villages  aroand 
wei:e  longer  left  in  their  ancient  errors  ;  and  hence  that 
from  any  agency  which  would,  spread  a  new  influence 
over  them>  the  remotest  parts,  of  a  country  will  require 
a  peculiar  exertion^  and  demand  an  adaptation  in.  the 
mechanism  of  any  Society  wbich  might  wish  to  penetrate 
immediately  into  the  depths  of  their  seclusion. 

Of  the  General  Corresponding  Society  now  recom-* 
mended  by  him^  we  think  highly,  should  it,  like  that  for 
Philosophic  Correspondence,  be  merely  one  for  advice 
and  information.  Such  a  Society  wo  think  might  prove 
a  connecting  link  between  Christians  of  all  nations  and 
languages,  '^unconfinedby  any  national  barriers,  and  as 
diffusive  as  the  light  or  the  waters."  We  allow  that  al- 
though Christians  are  members  of  one  body,  yet  like  a 
body  paralyzed  and  diseased,  the  communication  be* 
tween  the  members  is  interrupted  i  that  -aneonscioas  of 
their  mutual  existence,  they  can  scarcely  feel  for  eaeh 
other^  and  that,  under  the  divine  blessing,  a  general 
Corresponding  -  Society  might  spread  a  new  sensibility 
through  every  part;  and  bring  borne  to  the  rest  the  wel- 
fare and  the  sufferings  of  every  remote  portion^  We  also 
think  that  for  the  formation  of  such  a  Society,  the  con^ 
mercial  ascendancy  of  England  affords  large  scope  and 
frequent  and  easy  openings.     Respecting  her  he  adds; 

<<  The  ocean  which  separated  the  ancient  world  unites  ber 
distant  possessions,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  brought  into 
contact,  by  the  ceaseless  passing  and  repassing  of  her  fleets; 
the  influence  of  her  merchants  is  equally  felt  at  the  antip^nies 
as  upon  the  Exchange  of  London;  their  Scandinavian  ancestors 
are  eclipsed  by  the  enterprise  of  their  more  pacific  descend- 
ants; and  the  most  daring  of  the  piratical  chiefs  of  the  Norse- 
men most  yield  in  energy  and  perseverance  to  the  modeca 
''kings  of  the  sea." 
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We  arc  pleased  also  that  onr  Antbor  does  not  confine 
this  correspondence  strictly  to  religion^  but  allows  that 
by  its  roeans^  no  discovery  or  benevolence  would  be  lost, 
no  opportunity  of  usefulness  would  pass  away ;  and  that 
the  art  of  1)enefi ting  mankind^  of  all  others  the  least  stu- 
died in  theory  if  not  the  most  neglected  in  practice, 
would -receive  a  tribute  of  ever-renewed  accessions,  and 
that  while  the  greatest  possible  result  of  benevolence 
was  produced  by  any  given  quantity  of  effort,  and  that 
quantity  of  effort  augmented  to  the  highest  degree, 
a  new  science  would  be  devolved,  that  of  doing  good, 
by  die  free  and  open  communication,  from  one  end  of 
Christendom  to  the  other,  of  any  plan  by  which  the 
state  of  mankind  might  be  ameliorated  either  for  time  or 
eternity. 

Our  Author  now  adverts  to  what  might  be  done  for 
religion  by  the  Periodical  Press,  as  employed  in  the  re- 
gistry of  past  events  and  the  criticism  of  current  opini- 
ons. He  justly  observes,  that  it  every  day  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent,  what  an  important  situation  they 
occupy,  who  are  enabled  to  reiterate  day  after  day,  and 
month  after  month,  their  assertions  with  or  without 
proof;  and  how  much  of  the  popular  creed  is  formed  by 
their  having  the  same  dogmas  boldly  and  endlessly  in*  , 
sisted  on.  To  turn  this  weakness  to  good  account,  he 
thinks  a  religious  Newspaper  and  a  religious  Review 
requisite.  He  observes  respecting  the  former,  that  the 
circulation  of  Newspapers  would  have  contributed  more 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  ancient  republics,  than  all 
the  institutions  of  their  legislators ;  and  adds, 

.  '*  Newspapers  communicate  to  a  whole  country  the  advaa- 
lage  which  was  formerly  peculiar  to  a  tsity,  and  spread  the 
sam^  impulse  from  province  to  province  with  as  much  rapidi- 
ty, and  more  preci8iou,-ikan  it  could  formerly  have  been  circu- 
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lated  from  one  quarter  of  a  large  tawn  to  another.  But  the 
pow«r  of  ISewspapers  consists,  not  only  in  the  rapidity  of  the 
transmission*  but  in  the  reiteration  of  their  statements*  Burke^ 
thirty  years  ago,  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  they  who, 
can  gain  the  public  ear  from  day  to  day,  must,  in  the  end^  be- 
come the  masters  of  public  opinion,  and  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  numbers  and  of  the  influence  of  Newspapers  more  than 
justifies  his  prediction*  It  was  no  bad  observation  of  Fletcher 
of  Salton,  that,  whoever  made  the  laws  of  a  nation  he  cared 
not,  provided  he  had  the  making  of  their  ballads.  But  now 
that  nations  are  less  addicted  to  ballad  singing,  and  more  to  the 
reading  of  Newspapers,  the  high  office  of  moulding  institationg, 
and  amending  manners,  is  devolving  upon  the  editors  of  daily 
or  weekly  journals.  A  very  ungrounded  complaint  has  been 
Boinetimes  made,  that  the  editors  of  newiipapers  are  over  apt  . 
to  magnify  their  office,  and  to  assume  an  undue  degree  of  i|B^ 
portance«  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  great  benefits  they  might  coafet 
by  a  proper  direction  of  their  efforts,  and  of  the  injury  they  fre- 
quently occasion  to  public  morals  by  the  incautious  admission 
of  improper  materials.  As  they  gradually  feel  their  own  force, 
and  rise  in  the  5cale  of  their  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  the 
nation,  they  will  employ  their  powers  to  better  advantage,  and 
exert  a  more  systematic  and  favourable  influence  for  good  over 
the  public  mind.  Even  atprjesent  they  are  the  main  fulcrum  and 
support  of  liberty  ;  it  is  through  their  medium  that  the  House  of 
Commons  exerts  its  healthiest  action  upon  the  people  at  large, 
and  is  again  reacted  upon  from  without,  and  is  made  accessi- 
ble throughout  its  recesses  to  the  light  and  ventilation  of  free 
discussion.  The  most  eloquent  speeches  would  expire  with 
their  own  echo  within  its  walls  without  influencing  a  single 
vote,  unless  they  were  printed  and  circulated  in  the  columns  of 
the  Newspapers.  Editors  may  thus  become  more  than  the 
rivals  of  the  orators,  whose  speechea,  imperfectly  reported, 
must  go  forth  to  disadvantage  in  the  records  of  the  same  jour- 
nal ;  and  equal  eloquence  may  have  a  wider  effect  when  ad« 
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dressed  boidly  at  once  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  whose  de«^ 
cision  is  its  last  resort,  and  whose  verdict  is  mighty  and  will 
finally  prevail.'* 

After  adducing  the  inflaence  of  the  Times  Joamal  on 
the  public  mind  in  proof  of  the  power  of  the  daily 
and  weekly  press,  be  obsenres^  that  a  religious  writer 
of  popular  talents  and  a  forcible  style,  could  liaye  no 
station  of  more  extensive  usefulness  assigned  him,  than, 
the  direction  of  a  Weekly  Paper;  that  neither  the 
pulpit  nor  the  senate  house  could  afford  him  a  mora- 
various  or  a  more  ample  field.  Every  good  cause 
would  require  his  assistance  and  would  receive  his  ef- 
fectual support.  He  could  open  the  fountains  of  pub* 
lie  liberality  and  direct  its  currents  wlierever  they  wer» 
required.  He  could  mould  the  exertions  of  benevolent 
Societies  and  shape  them  into  the  most  efficient  form, 
and,  confined  to  no  party,  he  would  be  the  general  bene* 
factor  of  all,  and  their  general  defence.  ' 

A  Review  our  Author  deems  the  natural  effect  of  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  the  augmentation  of  books^ 
and  thinks  that  as  the  causes  which  have  given  them 
their  importance  are  still  growing,  the  number  and  th^ 
influence  of  Reviews  must  go  on  prospering  and  muiU- 
plying;  and  that  it  becomes  every  day  more  essentifll 
that  their  tendency  should  be  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  right  principles,  and  the  promotion  of  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  Adverting  to  the  objections  made 
by  some  to  Reviews  on  account  of  their  injustice  and 
party  bias,  and  still  more  because  of  their  tendency 
to  private  slander,  he  thinks  that  a  Review  might  be 
conducted  by  men  of  piety  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  free 
from  all  objections  of  this  kind  ;  and  that  from  the  as- 
sisiahce  political  reviews  'have  given  to  their  party,  it 
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is  clear,  tl^iat  such  a  review  mi^ht  prove  a  powerful  In* 
strunient.for  promoting  the  ioflaeoce  of  religion.  He 
allows  however,  that  even  now  such  Reviews  are  not 
deficient  either  in  number  or  in  excellence ;  but  that 
from  particular  circumstances  they  have  not  that  ex* 
tended  circulation  which  is  essential  to  diffusive  use- 
fulness, particularly  mentioning  Uie  Eclectic  Review. 
He  however  deems  a  Monthly  publication  unfavorable 
tor  the  selection  of  proper  articles;  and  thinks  that  were 
a  Quarterly  work  written  with  equal  talents,  and  con- 
ducted on  a  better  plan,  aud  it  ^bove  all  it  forgot  the 
minor  differences  which  divide  and  distract  the  Christian 
M^orld,  it  would  act  not  only  on  the  minds  ofreaders^ 
but  on  those  of  authors  ;  and  raise  the  standard  of  moral 
feeling  while  it  deterred  from  literary  delinquency.  He 
does  not  think  it  desirable  however,  that  a  Review  should 
insist  directly  'upon  religion  ;  he  thinks  that  subject 
could  be  more  amply  and  4>etter  discussed  elsewl^crc; 
and  that  the  aim  of «  Review  should  be,  to  place  all 
subjects  in  their  right  position,  to  give  them  their  just 
value,  and  to  examine. them  in  the  pervading  light  which 
Revelation  sheds  around  them.      He  adds  ; 

*•  Such  a  publication  would  havB  an  ampler  range  than  tho«e 
wliich  are  tied  down  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  particular  party, 
it  would  -embrace  a  circle  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  humaui. 
ty,  and  wonld^supply  the  want  of  personal  invective  or  political 
rancour,  by  engaging  in  the  cause  of  mankind  at  large,  and 
addressing,  not  the  prejudices  of  a  few,  but  these  interests  and 
sympathies  which  are  co^exteiisive  with  our  common  nature .^^ 

Our  Author  justly  think-s  that  a  wide  scope  is  afford- 
ed to1)cnevolentcfxertion'in  the  improvement  of  schools 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  Education ;  that  it  is  the 
want  of  education  which  bad -curtailed  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  the  discovery  of  Printing ;  and  that  as  the  in- 
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flucncc  of  this  art  has  been  circumscribed,  that  of  reli- 
gion, which  %vill  in  part  owe  its  ultimate  diffusion 
to  the  press,  has  been  diminished  in  the  same  de- 
gree. He  thinks  that  we  may  even  trace  the  discovery 
and  the  genera)  use  of  printing,  to  the  Qible.  Advert- 
ing to  the  circumscribed  use  which  the  Chinese  have 
inade  of  printing,  hejnstly  adds,  that  it  is  only  where  a 
number  of  copies  of  the  same  work  are  wanted,  that 
printing  win  be  brought  into  general  use  ;  and  that  in 
the  number  of  readers  who  pressed  forward  to  the  st(l« 
dy  of  the  Bible  and  the  religious  works  written  in  ao* 
cordance  with  it,  we  have  the  cause  of  the  introduction 
of  printing,  in  an  age  still  dark  if  compared  to  th^ 
illumination  of  the  few  during  the  bright  dayi  oT 
Greece  and  Rom»,  but  surpassing  former  ages  in  tiM' 
more  general  diffusion  of  simple  and  elementary  frutbfl, 
in  which  the  philosopher  and  the  peasaat  were  equally 
interested. 

He  deems  the  theory  of  education  still  deficient 
however,  and  its  practice  still  more  so;  but  thinks  that 
a  general  impulse  has  been  lately  given  it,  and  that 
great  efforts  are  now  mado  to  pronlote  it  both  in  th'o 
old  world  and  the  new;  and  that  a  Society  for  collecting 
and  diffusing  information  on  the  subject  of  educati^o, 
would  now  be  of  great  advantage,  as  it  could  acquire 
an  exact  outline  of  the  various  methods^  ol*  teaching  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  England  and  America,  and  in  a 
single  periodical  publication  combine  their  various  ex- 
cellencies^ so  as  to  present  tirem  to  the  reader  in  con- 
tact and  comparison.  He  also  recommends  aMod<4 
School  which  should  reduce  the  most  approved  metbOil 
of  teaching  to  practice,  and  train  up  a  now  race  of 
schoolmasters    in  the  knowledge  and  praotioO'  of  il« 
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Those  he  thinks  shoald  be  monitors  selected  on  acconnt 
of  their  aptitade  for  the  office,  and  *  trained  up  by 
habit,  to  the  best  mode  of  teaching.  He  deems  it  an 
important  requisite  that  Schoolmasters  should  be  men 
of  piety,  as  no  others,  generally  speaking,  will  properly 
,  execute  their  trust;  and  that,  in  the  present  day  parti* 
cularly,  education  becomes  a  doubtful  boon  where  the 
religious  principle  is  not  early  implanted. 

He  affirms  that  as  education  becomes  general.  Vil- 
lage Libraries  will  augment  in  number  and  rise  in  im- 
portance ;  that  a  considerable  sum  is  already  expended 
hy  the  laboring  classes  in  Scotland,  in  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  that  these  village  Subscription  libraries  in. 
the  chdice  of  their  books,  far  excel  a  Circulating  Li- 
brary which  consults  the  taste  of  the  more  idle  and 
affluent  in  towns.  He  thinks  however,  that  #  Book 
Society,  to  coroperate  with  individuals  in  the  selection 
of  libraries  about  to  be  formed  and  superintend  those 
already  established,  would  be  of  great  service.  It 
might  enable  the  rich  to  be  of  essential  service  to  their 
neighbourhood  at  a  small  expense;  it  might  present  to 
the  lower  classes  a  list  of  books  to  direct  their  choice 
amidst  the  multitude  of  works  published  ;  and  by  tak* 
ing  a  large  quantity  from  a  bookseller  at  a  reduced 
price,  afford  them  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  poor,  without 
expense  to  themselves.  H^  thinks  also,  that  as  the  de<- 
eire  of  reading  the  works  reviewed  in  the  leading  jour- 
nals, is  a  chief  motive  for  the  purchase  of  new  publica- 
tions in  most  village  libraries,  a  Religious  Review, which 
would  do  justice  to  publications  of  real  merit,  without 
l>ias  to  any  particular  set  of  opinions,  would  greatly  as- 
sist those  libraries  everywhere  springing  up.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  many  of  the  best  religious 
works  we  possess,  that  the  age  has  gone  past  them,  and 
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lience  tbey  remain  in  their  antiqaated  stiffness^  soliciting 
attention  in  vain  from  those  whose  thoughts  are  mould- 
ed by  newer  writers ;  and  that  a  new  race  of  writers  is 
needed,  who,  renovated  by  the  spirit  of  a  new  age,  shall 
walk  abroad  in  the  liberty  which  jreligion  and  reason 
assign  to  them. 

He  Justly  adds  that  PreacbiDg  is  the  most  efficient 
of  all  methods  for  diffusing  religion ;  that  to  preaching^ 
Christianity  owes  its  origin,  its  progress  and  its  con- 
tinuance, and  that  to  itinercaU  preachinf,  however 
much  the  ignorant  may  undervalue  it,  we  owe  the  con« 
Tersi<m  of  the  Roman  world  from  paganism,  the  suc^ 
cess  of  the  Reformation,  and,  at  the  present  day^  the  re* 
Tival  of  Christianity  after  the  depression  it  had  under* 
gone  through  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  and  indiffier* 
ence.  He  insists  that  missionary  exertions  of  this  na«« 
tare,  benefit  the  body  of  christians  who  make  them, 
as  well  as  those  for  whose  sake  they  are  made;  and  that 
not  only  do  those  denominations  which  are  thus  ac^ 
tive,  receive  the  benefit,  but  that  all  partake  of  the  same 
new  impulse,  and  partly  from  emulation  and  partly  ia 
self  defence,  are  hurried  into  the  same  career  of  bene^ 
volence. 

After  adding  that  the  proposing  of  a  variety  o( 
means  for  obtaining  the  same  end,  seems  often  to  ren- 
der the  object  sought  more  difficult,  he  concludes  this 
part  by  adducing  the  Bible  Society,  which,  from  its  all- 
embracing  nature,  is  capable  of  uniting  those  means 
in  one  harmonious  action,  as  a  fit  example  of  these  re- 
sults, and  of  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  com- 
bined. It  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  its  purpose,  and  the  countless  variety  of 
its  results*  He  thinks  that  it  might  afibrd  many  of 
the  advantages  already  mentioned  as  likely  to  arise 
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from  a  General  Religious  Associatioo^  on  which  sub- 
ject he  says; 

«  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  weakness  of  the  Cbns* 
tian  body  whiclv  proceeds  from  their  scattered  condition,  and 
a  never-failing  bond  of  recognition  and  nnion.  No  simpler 
or  better  test  could  hare  been  contrived  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  those  who  take  a  serious  interest  in  religion,  than 
the  proposal  of  a  contribution  too  small  to  be  burdensome  to 
any,  for  communicating  to  the  nations  the  words  of  Eternal 
Life.  And  though  all  who  contribute,  may  not  be  draw»todo 
go  by  the  proper  motive,  yet  it  is  evident  that  those  who  do 
not  coD^ibute,  are  destitute  of  the  very  commencement  of 
right  principles ;  and  hence,  wherever  the  cause  of  the  Bible 
Society  has  been  rightly  explained  and  enforced,  a  Hsl  is  eb- 
tained,  a  too  farourable  list  no  doubt,  of  those  who  are  friendly 
to  Christianity,  and  who  are  disposed  to  make  some  small 
sacrifice  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  Bible  So* 
ciety  beconaes  a  rally iag  point  for  all  Christians,  as  it  affords 
a  basis  of  unioa  broad  enough  to  admit  every  varying  shade 
of  opinion,  and  lifts  up  a  conspicuous  standard  to  all  those 
who  are  engaged  in  earnest  in  the  great  work  of  furthering  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  exhibiting 
tlie  advantages  and  the  arrangement  of  a  well-organized  com- 
mittee ;  the  extent  of  its  operations,  as  well  as  their  variety,. 
naturally  lead  to  a  distinct  classification ;  the  remoteness  of 
the  objects  it  pursues  demands  the  care  of  salaried  and  respon- 
sible agents ;  and  the  immensity  of  the  whole  work,  and  the 
minuteness  of  many  of  its  parts,  require  the  active  co-operation 
of  numbers,  who,  from  their  subdivisions,  may  distribute  dieir 
attention  among  the  perplexity  of  details,  wiiite  from  the  momen* 
tnm  of  their  united  influence,  they  can  communicate  a  wide  and 
general  movement  The  Bible  Society  might  also  excellently 
exemplify  the  division  of  an  extensive  eountry  into  counties 
and  districts,  appointing  a  correspondent  to  each  county,  who 
eottid  afford  that  local  knowledge  which  is  rec^uisite  for  minute 
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•ucces9»  anil  exert  a  superintencleDce  from  which  nothing  could 
escape,  and  lend  that  present  and  personal  aid  which  gives  a 
double  value  to  every  existing  advantage ;  and  this  system 
might  possess  every  desirable  minuteness  and  efficacy,  by 
each  county  correspondent  having  under  him  an  agent  for 
every  district,  and  each  district  agency  having  a  ramification 
into  every  parish  ;  so  that  the  whole  country  might  be  brought 
under  an  action  which  had  neither  blanks  nor  pauses^  but  which 
was  full,  coutinual,  and  systematic.'' 

Our  author  thinks,  also  that  th«  Bible  Society  might 
readily  give  rise  to  a  General  Correspondence,  which, 
though  directed  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  Bible, 
would  still  serve  as  au  index  of  the  prosperity  of  reli- 
gion^ in  all  countries  to  which  the  agents  of  the  Society 
had  access  or  where  its  cause  had  been  advocated ;  and 
that  it  has  in  some  degree  done  the  work  of  an  Edu- 
cational Society,  in  the  new  impulse  it  has  given  to 
the  course  of  elementary  learning ;  and  that,  with  some 
defects,  it  continues  the  most  perfect  institution  of  its^ 
kind,  and  exhibits  the  finest  example  of  the  power  of 
Voluntary  Association,  which  he  illustrates  in  the  fol- 
lowing animated  lines  ; 

'*It  has  merited  the  obloquy  of  that  corruption  of  Cfaristiti* 
nity  which  styles  itself  catholic  ;  and  while  it  has  done  religioa 
one  service,  by  uniting  all  its  friends  in  one  great  cause,  it  has 
done  it  a  second  service,  by  uniting  all  its  enemies,  however 
hostile  to  each  other,  against  it  ;  thus  ranging  each  side  front 
to  front,  and  preparing  them  for  one  decisive  and  final  struggle. 
Tt  leaves  every  one  without  excuse  who  does  not  co-operate 
with  it ;  it  combines  aH  classes  and  all  creeds ;  the  poor  may 
contribute  their  mite,  and  the  rich  may  pour  in  their  abundance ; 
and  those  who  build  precious  things,  and  those  who  heap  up 
stubble  upon  the  foundation  of  the  scriptures,  have  here  one 
point  of  agreement  in  the  feundatiou  for  which  they  both  ear- 
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nestly  contend*  It  has  done  more  good  then  all  the  Uieological 
discussions  for  the  last  hundred  years;  and  though  it  has  con- 
futed no  heresy,  it  has  done  still  better,  for  it  has  made  many 
be  neglected  and  forgotten.  It  oversteps  the  boundaries  of 
kinp:domsand  the  separation  of  national  jealousies,  and  presents 
a  field  wide  enough  for  men  of  all  nations  and  languages  to 
enter,  without  conflicting  or  jarring  with  each  others  its  field  is 
truly  the  world  ;  it  embraces  directly  or  indirectly,  all  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  ;  and  it  is  ever  profusely  distributing  the  be- 
nefits of  time>  while  its  ultimate  results  are  lost  in  the  glories  of 
eternity." 

He  concludes  this  part  with  a  fine  illastration  of  th6 
fact  that  the  advancement  of  religion  at  home  and  abroad 
are  inaeparably  connected. 

''The  Bible  Society  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
how  closely  connected  the  advancement  of  religion  is  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  so  mutual  is  their  progress,  that  it  is  diffi- 
ci^lt  to  separate  them  even  in  thought ;  and  the  action  and  reac* 
tion  of  their  common  movements,  are  not  only  conjoined,  but 
mutually  accelerating  and  augmenting.  The  efforts  that  are 
made  abroad,  demand  more  than  an  equal  effort  at  home  to 
supply  their  expenditure  ;  and  the  improvements  tfaatare  made 
at  home,  will  not  only  be  transferred  to  foreign  enterprise  and 
missionary  exertions,  but  will  be  spread  over  a  larger  expanse, 
and  have  a  wider  range  than  the  country  which  gave  them 
birth  could  afford.  What  is  gained  for  humanity  in  one  cor* 
ner,  howeVer  remote,  is  gained  for  humanity  throughout  the 
world  ;  in  the  course  of  years  the  same  improvement  in  practice 
will  be  everywhere  adopted,  and  the  new  accession  of  princi- 
ples will  be  universally  made  known  ;the  schpol  of  arts  in  Great 
Pritain  will  serve  as  models  for  the  instruction  of  the  workman 
in  Mexico  and  Peru  ;  and  the  schools  which  circulate  through 
the  glens  of  Wales,  or  the  Scottish  Highlands,  will  have  their 
Gounter*parts  in  the  defiles  of  GantiMUS,  or  in  those  which  are 
ascending  the  sides  of  (he  Aftdes^  Of  penetrating  the  roou  of 
the  Himalava.'*    . 
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Ifr.  Douglas  begios  the  Fourth  part  of  bis  work,  en- 
titled ^'Advancement  of  Reli«;:ion  abroad/'  with  a  brief 
but  masterly  view  of  the  different  countries  in  the  world, 
and  the  various  races  of  mel^by  which  they  are  inhabit* 
ed«  In  this  geographical  sketch,  it  is  less  important 
to  follow  him;  but  the  observations  with  which  he 
follows  it  up^  we  cannot  but  regard  as  highly  interest** 
ing. 

The  different  false  religions  which  have  prevailed 
among  mankind,  now  occupy  his  attention.  These  he 
divides  into  those  prevailing  among  the  race  of  Shem, 
among  that  of  Japhct,  among  the  Africans,  and  among 
the  Americans.  In  the  race  of  Shem,  he  justly  dbserves, 
that  traces  of  the  true  religion  remained  by  far  the 
longest ;  and  that  when  they  lapsed  into  idolatry,  it 
was  into. idolatry  of  the  simplest  nature,  the.  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  idolatry  practised  by  the 
race  of  Japhet,  was  more  complicated.  They  deified 
their  deceased  heroes,  and  disguised  the  elements  of 
their  early  worship  under  a  multitude  of  personificati- 
ons.  Stiil  the  same  features  of  worship  were  in  substance 
preserved  in  the  most  distant  countries  inhabited  by 
the  race.  The  deities  of  the  Celts  and  the  Goths  found 
their  parallels  among  the  Greeks ;  the  same  train  of  dei- 
ties peopled  the  oak  groves  of  the  Celts,  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  the  rivers  of  India* 
The  worship  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians  in  some 
degree  assimilated  with  that  of  the  Greeks ;  that  of 
.  Tyre  and  Carthage  made  still  nearer  approaches  to  the 
Greek  mythology;  and  polytheism  received  its  most 
complicated  and  finished  structure  in  India.  He  adds 
also,  with  great  propriety,  that  the  Brahmanic  system, 
and  that  of  Boodb,  which  pervades  Tibet,  China,  and  Ja^ 
Vol.  IV.  y  / 
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pan^  diversified  as  they^may  appear  ia  tbeir  pecaliari* 
ties^  are  in  substance  the  same. 

The  "^aperstition  of  Africa  is  peculiar  to  itself.  Afri- 
ca is  the  country  ^vbich  bcrs  least  of  a  religioos  creed, 
and  most  of  a  superstitious  ppactice.  Among  them  the 
corruptions  of  superstition  remain  in  full  force.  Witch* 
craft  or  Obea,  retaining  thd  very  name  it  bad  in  India 
when  practised  by  the  witcb  of  £ndor^  who  bad  the 
spirit  of  Oby  prevails  in  Africa  to  e  wonderful  degree  ; 
but  the  superstition  of  Feticbism^  usurps  the  chief  (ilace ; 
and  it  is  indeed  strange  that  numberless  tribes  should 
knagine»  that  their  choice,  or  even  their  caprice,  can 
invest  objects  with  a  power  •over  their  livesi,  or  their  fii* 
lupe  destiny,   and  confer  a  kind  of  African  deification, 

upon  that  which  was  before  quite  insignificant **  The 

American  savages  were  a  more  thoughtful  race,  and  had 
a  deeper  impression  of  a  future  state.  The  spirits  of 
tbeir  deceased  ancestors  peopled  a  world  of  shadows, 
and  the  Great  Spirit,  mindful  of  the  living  and  the  de- 
parted, extended  his  care  over  both/'  Mr.  Douglas  adds: 

''  It  is  from  this  enumeration  ^evident,  that  all  the  sup^stiti- 
•M  of  tb^  world  are  either  founded  ttpon-the  worship  of  the  eIe-> 
Bients,  or  are  interwo?en  with  it.  And  while  any  of  the  sciences 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  the  absurdities  in  which  they  aro  involv- 
ed, the  science  •of  chemistry  destroys  the  very  existence  of  these 
elements  themselves  as  simjde  bodies/' 

*  Henow  observes  that  the  difference  of  religion,  in* 
troduces  divisions  into  tbe  moral,  greatly  varying  from 
those  of  th^  natural  world.  These  be  retkons  four:; 
Christendom,  the  Mahometan  countries,  Soutb-easteru 
Asia,  includiag  the  Moguls  and  the  Mandshurs ; -and 
Central  Africa.  In  each  of  these  prevail  a  similarity 
of  manners  and  ^of  4roligious  opibion ;  and  to  each  oC 
these  ranges  of  country,  ^ust  be   applied,  ^e*  same 
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means  of  re1]g:ions  conversioo.     Bfespectuif  Ghristea- 
dom  he  thus  writes  ; 

''  Christendom  not  only  embraces  Europe,  but  is  spreadibg^ 
over  America,  and  will  ultimately  scatter  the  seeds  of  its  ci- 
yilieation,  languages,  and  religion,  over  the  Islands  of  the  Oceao,* 
the  T9»rth  of  Asia,  and  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  ;  and* 
this,  without  design  or  forethought,  but  in  the  -natural  course^ 
of  events,  from  the  expansiveness  of  its  own  energies,  and  fron^ 
the  inherent  advantages  of  civilization  over  barbarism,  where* 
ver  they  are  brought  into  close  and  frequent  contact  In  Mr 
that  variety* of  lands,  and  remoteness  of  regions,  the  same  po« 
ets  will  bold  up  the  glass  to  nature,  the  same  eiaraples  of  lifer 
will  be  admired  and  imitated,  the  same  recollections  of  the  past^ 
and  hopes  for  the  future,  will  be  cherished,,  and  one  pulse  and 
spirit  circling  through  their  utmoat  extremities,  will  infuse  one^ 
life  into  them  all." 

The  Maht>metans  he  regards  as  bonnd  together  by; 
still  closer,  ties ;  and  inststs  that  from  Slimarcahd  and 
Bokara  to  the  Niger,  and  from  Alias  to  the  Spice  Is- 
landi^  of  the  E^st,  their  minds  are  not  more  certainly^ 
directed  towards  Mecca  ev^ry  day,  than  their  thoughts 
are  uarjroTved  into  the  same  circle  of  prescribed  and 
inveterate  ignorance,  and  that  man  under  the  yoke  of 
Mahomet,  remains  the  same,  while  seas  intervene,  with-f 
oat  any  diversity  of  his  habits,  and  ages  ^elapse  with* 
out  any  improvemeat  of  his  condition.  < 

Mr.  Douglas  remarks  furtber,jhat  even  in  Christenr 
dom,  the  Protestant  countries  alone  can  be  extensively 
and  actively  useful,  and  that  among  these,  as  so  few  of 
themcan  supply  their  own  moral  wants,  the  burden  of 
setting  in  motion  every  enterprize  for  the  conversion  of 
.the  world,  and  of  carrying  it  on  to  perfection,  must  Ho 
chiefly  on  Britain.  Relative  to  the  British  dominions, 
he  jusUy  deems  England  and  Scotland  nearly  on  a  par; 
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b«t  of  the  state  of  Ireland  he  drviVis  the  following  me* 
lancboly  picture : 

««  Th6  misery  of  Ireland  is  of  lATeterate  standiDg— the  result 
of  complicated  misfortunes ;  and  no  single  remedy  is  altog^ker 
adequate  for  its  relief.    It  has  been  imperfectly  conquered  and 
imperfectly  governed.      It  has  been  but  half  civilized,  and  is 
certainly  not,  balf  christianized.       Popery  there  exisU  in  its 
worst  form  of  slavish  and  blindfold  bigotry ;    and  the  errors  of 
the  darkest  ages  remain  undispersed  by  the  increasing  light 
which  is  spreading  over  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  English  seem 
purposely  to  have  prolonged  the  struggle  with  ihe  Irish,  by  al- 
ways preserving  at  once  a  feeble  and  a  hostile  attitude,  and 
neither  exerting  the  clemency  which  conciliates^  nor  the  force 
which  overpowers.      As  their  acquisition  of  Ireland  began  by 
private  adventure,  so  it  has  continued  on  somewhat  of  the  s^iam 
footing,  and  their  dominion  has  spread  rather  by  petty  ma« 
rauding,  and  harassing  inroads,  than  by  one  great  national  and 
recognised  subjugation.       The  order  of  nature  has  here   been 
reversed;  the  native  has  ever  been  less  considered  than  the  fo- 
'  reigner;  the  interests  of  the  Irish  have  always  been  postponed 
to  those  of  the  English,  and  those  of  the   English  colonists,  in 
their  turn,  have  been  as  readily  sacrificed  to  a  venal  and  corrupt 
oligarchy — no  wonder  that  an  inverted  pyramid  is  not  stable. 
A  difference  of  religion  has  aggravated  a  difference  of  political 
interest;   that  which,  with  respect  to  numbers,  is  a  small  sect, 
becomes,  by  the  assistance   of  the  bayonet,   the   established 
Church,  and  poverty  the  most  squalid  is  ground  to  the  dnsf,  to 
«nrich  what  it  believes  to  be  a  heresy  as  fatal  to  the  souls  as  it 
actually  finds  it  to  be  to  the  bodies  of  men.  To  emancipate  the 
Irish  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice ;  but  yet  it  could  not  of  it- 
self repair  the  injuries  of  centuries;  and  it  would  too  nearly  re- 
semble the  Konian^  emancipation,   where  the  slave  had  first  to 
change  his  master  before  he  finally  regained  his  liberty.  What 
was  saved  from  the  established  church  of  Ireland  would  be  de- 
voured'by  the  Church  of  £ome.    lo  or<Jer  to  einancipftte  the 
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IiiaIi  from  vice  and  ignorance,fTOin  the  priestcraft  of  the  Romitk 
clergy,  and  from  bigotry  as  absurd  as  it  is  cruel,  Ireland  stands 
ii^  need  of  the  zeal,  the  energy,  and  th&  geuius  of  the  first  Re* 
formers.  So  palpable  is  its  darkness,  that  nothing  but  the  truth 
being  brought  to  bear  in  every  form,  upon  every  class,  can  bring 
it  up  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  general  Society  is 
much  wanted,  to  encourage  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  upon 
a  broad  and  Catholic  foundation  ;  which,  not  confined  to  a 
few  scattered  corners,  but  embracing  the  country  at  large,  and 
ramified  in  every  direction,  should  not  leave  error  unmolested 
in  any  of  its  retreats,  but  bring  the  light  steadily  and  vividly 
to  shine  upon  it.  Nor  would  such  a  Society  necessarily  re- 
,  quire  a  great  expenditure,  if  a  rigid  economy  could  once  ba 
connected  with  religious  undertakings.  The  best  plan  would 
consist  in  employing  two  sets  of  labourers,  the  one  exhorters, 
and  the  other  preachers ;  the  first  moving  in  the  same  sphere 
as  the  mass  of  the  people,  supported  at  small  expense,  and 
disseminating  without  noise,  their  opfnions  from  house  to 
house,  would  act  as  guides  and  pioneers  to  the  second,  would 
smooth  the  way  for  them,  and  secure  them  audiences,  that  their 
preaching  might  not  be  in  vain.  Thirty  preachers,  and  a  bun* 
dred  exhorters,  the  first  at  a  hondred  a-year,  the  second  at 
thirty  pounds  a-year,  each,  and  in  the  whole,  at  an  expense  of 
£G000  a-year,  would  cover  Ireland  entirely  in  a  perpetual  cir- 
cuit, and  would  at  once  spread  the  truth  over  the  face  of  the 
country;  while  their  secondary  aim  would  be  to  concentrate 
tlieir  efforts  for  a  time  upon  particular  spots,  where  circum- 
stances might  appear  most  favourable." 

The  United  States  of  America,  our  Anthor  justly 
deems  a  most  powerful  auxiliary,  in  the  work  of  evan- 
gelizing the  world.  He  adds  that  "  even  now,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  origin,  their  vessels  touch  upon  ©very 
coast,  their  inhabitants  sojourn  in  every  country,  and 
even  without  their  intention,  religion  grows  with  their 
growth  and  strengthens  with  their  strength  ;  they  carry 
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their  altars  with  them  into  the  wilderness,  and  throagb 
them  civilization  and' Christianity  wiU  flow  oawithao 
ever-eHlarging[  stream  nntil  they  cover  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.''  Alhiding  to  the  English  langnage,  he  adds, 

*'  As  the  British  language  and  line  is  spreading  not  only  over  ^ 
Anaerica,  but  has  taken  root  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is  doubt- 
less destined  by  providence  to  spread'  far  and  wide  the  bless- 
ings he  has  confided  to  Britain,  not  for  her  own  use  only*  but 
as  a  sacred  deposit  for  the  world  at  large,  a  Society  that 
watched  over  the  interests  of  religion  in  these  rbing  settle* 
ments,  would  forward  and  ensure  the  advantages  which  may 
certainly  be  expected  from  them  ;  and  by  inciting  the  different 
denominations  of  Christians  to  supply  with  ministers  the  emi« 
grants  connected  with  them,  would  see  converts  flow  in,  and 
churches  erected,  with  a  rapidity  which  it  would  be  too  sait^ 
gurae  to  calculate  upon  in  any  other  field  of  exertion^'' ' 

In  Europe,  Mr.  Douglas  ob^erves^jthat  the. decaying 
embers  of  the  Protestant  Churches^,  will  be  soonest 
Jciadicd  into  a  flame ;  and  that  should  a  ^eat  revival  of 
religjon  take  place  in  Germany,  it  will  not  only  spread 
through  the  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes,  as  at  the 
Reformation  ;bnt  find  its  way  through  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, and  extend  the  impulse  throughout  the  extremities 
of  the  North*  He  thinks  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  is  wasting  away  by  a  slow,  but  certain  decay; 
that  it  has  the  whole  tide ,  of  modern  opinion  directed 
against  it, 'and  has  nothing  with  which  to  resist  it  but 
passive  Ignorance  or  blind-fold  fury,  and  the  precari- 
ous aid  it  receives  from  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  strug- 
gling as  they  are  themselves  against  the  s4Team,  which^ 
unless  they  act  with  more  wisdom,  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er overwhelm  them.  He  considers  it  unfortunate,  for 
mankind,  that  there  is  now  no  Luther,  whose  voioe 
might  awaken  the  slumbercrs,  and  produce  that  reform 
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liyrea^OD^  and  an  appeal  to  scriptnre,  wfaicb  mig^t  o- 
tberwise  be  produced  by  the  political  storms  about  to 
desolate  Europe,  should  force  be  the  only  remedy  that 
Popes  and  Kings  continue  to  apply  to  that  increasing 
desire  of  amelioration  deeply  seated  in  the  hcatts  of 
men,  and  imperiously  urged  on  by  the  changes  in  hu- 
man aSfairs^and  the  developement  of  society.  He  there- 
fore thinks  it  desirable,  that  some  men  of  great  talents 
on  the  continent,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  work 
of  exposing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  horrors  of  that 
false  church  which  has  filled  Europe  with  martyrs,  so 
that  the  cry  of  blood  might  rise  to  heaven  for  deliver- 
ance. The  Greek  church,  he  thinks,  has  more  the  ex- 
cuse of  ignorance,  and  is  more  open  to  improvement; 
and  he  hopes  that  Greece  may  at  length  aspire  to  high- 
er liberty  than  she  dreams  of  at  present,  and  shake 
off  the  fetters  of  superstition  as  well  asofslarery. 

Respeoting  the  Mahometan  countries,  Mr*  Douglas 
remarks,  that  strongly  as  the  principle  of  evil  in  theta 
is  intrenched  against  Christianity;  it  is  still  divided  a- 
gainst  itself;  that  by  its  heresy  and  its  position,  Persia 
divides  the  Orthodox  Moosoolmans  into  two  parts  ;  and 
that  the  Wahabees  will  weaken  the  cause  of  Mahomet 
either  by  their  success  or  their  failure.  He  further 
adds,  that  the  Mahometan  states  are  weak  for  want  of 
consolidation,  containing  within  themselves  as  they  do, 
the  remnants  of  former  creeds  ;  that  even  Christians,  in 
all  their  varieties  of  sect,  still  survive  under  the  capita- 
tion tax ;  and  that  a  wide  field  for  cautious  missionary 
exertion,  undisturbed  except  by  thejealoasies  of  Chris- 
tian priests,  is  opened  throughout  the  greatest  extent 
of  Mahometan  countries. 

^  It  18  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  fate  of  MahometaQ 
eountries  will  not  be  so  fo^uoate  as  to  receive  those  JBuropean 
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improvements  tvhich  would  enable  tbem  to  kee^  their  rank  as 
independent  nations,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  their 
less  stationary  neighbours.  That  violence  by  which  they  have 
been  founded  and  maintained,  will  at  length  hk  the  cause  of 
their  ruin  ;  they  that  take  to  the  sword  will  perish  by  the  sword. 
They  contain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  tbetr  own  disso« 
lution;  every  contested  succession  in  Persia,  and  every  succes- 
sion is  likely  to  be  contested,  would  sever  a  province  from  the 
kingdom,  if  the  sovereign  of  Russia  were  enterprising  and  ag- 
gressive. A  single  campaign  might  conduct  a  Christian  army 
to  Constantinople,  which  chiefly  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
infidels,  from  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  European  powers ;  and 
though  all  the  rebellions  of  the  different  pachas  have  as  yet 
ended  in  the  (oss  of  their  heads,  and  the  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  had  been  severed  for  a  time,  have  easily  reunit- 
ed ;  yet  life  circulates' more  languidly  through  the  members 
of  that  vast  bulk  ;  and  the  Ottomans  themselves  have  a  me* 
lancholy  sense  of  their  past  grandeur^  and  present  decay. 
Tiiey  that  appeal  to  the  sword,  in  every  sense  perish  by  the 
sword ;  the  loss  of  a  battle  is  also  the  loss  of  an  argument,  and 
every  defeat  thus  doubly  weakens  the  cause  of  the  Mosleoi, 
and  gives  rise  to  the  most  fanatical  and  gloomy  forebodings  of 
the  loss  of  their  empire  and  religion.'' 

Mr.  Douglas  now  adverts  to  his  third  moral  division 
of  the  world;  South-eastern  Asia,  the  countries  which 
he  justly  supposes,  contain  one-half  of  the  family  of 
man.  Tiie  two  great  races,  which  fill  tbem,  the  Hin- 
doos and  the  Chinese,  present  an  ancient  though  some** 
what  different  civilization.  That  of  the  Chinese  ho 
deems  political  ;  that  of  the  Hindoos,  religions*  The 
Chinese  philosophy,  as  well  as  their  religion,  tends  to 
support  a  patriarchal  despotism,  and  to  perpetuate  the 
institutions  received  from  their  ancestors*  But  the 
Hindoos  he  terms  the  thinking  people  of  Eastern  Asia; 
their  doctrines  have  spread  to  Siberia  and  Japan ;  and 
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the  new  system  transplanted  from  Mindoost'han,  has 
nearly  rooted  ont  the  native  snperstitions  of  Central 
Asia^  as  well  as  of  China^  and  spread  itself  with  the 
Malay  colonies  over  the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
He  thinks  however^  that  as  India  has  already  changed" 
the  religion  of  the  east>  it  may  well  change  it  again, 
when  Christianity  has  once  taken  possession  of  India, 
as  missionaries  in  abundance  would  be  found  among 
the  Hindoos,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  nations  \iho  already 
look  to  India  as  the  fountain  whence  has  streamed 
forth  the  religious  light  they  have  already  obtained. 

On  the  objection  that  it  is  impossible  to  convert  the 
Hindoos,  from  their  character  admitting  no  change,  Mr. 
Douglas  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks : 

'<  It  has  been  objected,  for  to  what  will  men  not  object  which 
is  contrary  to  their  inclinations?  that  the  character  of  the 
Hindoos  will  not  admit  of  change,  and  (hat  it  is  impossibly  to 
convert  them ;  but  this  is  an  objection  which  is  alil^e  refuted 
by  history,  by  reason,  and  by  religion  ;  the  Mohamedan  con- 
querors  hate  left  behind  tbera  abundant  traces  of  the  possi- 
bility of  changing  the  faith  of  the  Hindoos,  though  their  me- 
thod of  conversion  was  not  likely  to  be  the  most  successful,  as 
the  courage  and  the  enterprise  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
Uieir  dynasties,  soon  changed  into  effeminacy ;  ihe  intolerance 
wilh  which  they  assailed  the  Hindoos  at  first,  ended  in  religious 
indifference ;  nor  was  there  any  interval  between  |)ersecution 
and  acquiescence,  whtch  they  filUd  up  by  commending  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  Huity  of  the  Godhead  to  the  conviction  of 
the  Hindoos.  Still  Musulmans  abound  in  India,  not  merely  the 
descendants  of  the  Mogul  conquerors,  but  multitudes  of  those 
who  have  been  won  over  from  the  native  creed.  The  religion 
of  tlie  Hindoos  has  frequently  changed  without  any  foreiira 
impulsion,  ihe  early  worship  pf  »he  elements  has  yielded  to 
the  eoHiplexity  of  the  braminical  polytheism.  Polytheism  for 
a  time  seemed  to  beud  under  the  pantheism  of  the  BudhisU^ 
Vol.  IV,  Z  ♦ 
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mud  tbeB  by  a  ii«w  reTvhitioii  t egaioed  its  former  aacendency ; 
^ven  witbin  that  polythebm  itself^  rival  sects  are  ever  rUiiig 
and  decaying ;  and  the  slightest  acquaintance,  eitber  with  the 
present  or  past  state  of  the  Hindoos,  may  show  that  the  human 
inind  with  them  has  not  changed  its  character,  or  lost  its  desire 
of  change,  and  that  if  it  is  prone  to  error,  it  is  also  prone  to 
novelty*  Keason  also  might  demonstrate,  that  no  forms  of 
opinion  can  be  perpetual,  except  those  that  are  founded  upon 
immutable  truth.  All  errors  have  arisen  from  a  combination 
>cf  circumstances;  and  when  that  combination  is  dissolved^  and 
•the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  them  cease  to  operate,  the 
errors  gradually  lose  their  hold  over  the  mind,  and. fall  to 
<lecay.  Again,  from  religion  we  have  the  sure  word  of  pro- 
phecy,  that  every  idol  under  heaven  shall  be  broken  ;  and  as 
this  has  been  fulfilled  with  respect  to  Greece  and  her  idols,  so 
it  shall  soon  be'  fulfilled  with  respect  to  India  and  her  idols. 
Polytheism  only  takes  root  in  that  rude  and  imperfect  civiliza* 
tion  which  prevails  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  when  the  other 
faculties  are  swallowed  up  by  sense,  and  where  the  priesthood 
represent  in  strange  shapes,  and  fantastic  emblems,  to  the 
eye  of  the  vulgar,  the  hidden  powers  of  nature  ;  but  the  mind 
does  not  more  certainly  fall  into  idolatry  when  dark,  unculti- 
Tated,  and  bent  by  superstitious  fears;  than  it  certainly  emer- 
ges from  it,  when  the  light  of  instruction  breaks  in  upon 
it,  and  education  lifts  it  into  a  higher  sphere  of  activity.  Trans- 
form a  people  immersed  in  sense  into  a  nation  thoughtful  and 
intellectual,  and  they  will  cease  of  themselves  to  be  idolaters, 
and  will  adapt  their  creed  to  the  change  in  their  moral  condi- 
tion. It  is  thus,  that  while  the  vulgar  of  all  countries,  unen- 
lightened by  revelation,  have  been  polytbeists,  the  philosophers 
of  all  nations  have  been  pantheists,  remodelling  the  creed  of 
their  country  to  fit  their  owu  philosophical  apprehensions  ;  but 
pantheism  itself  is  but  an  intermediate  state  of  the  human 
mind,  composed  half  of  light  and  half  of  darkness,  and  destined 
to  disappear  before  the  full  day  of  truth.  As  the  philosophy 
of  Bacou  and  Newton  gain  ground,  juster  views  of  the  uniYerse 
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will  render  it  impoMible  that  tlae  VedantA  doetrine  ^bould  re« 
tain  an  implicit  assent ;  and  will  prove  that  the  visible  worlds 
far  from  being  a  revelation,  or  rather  aa  illusion,  of  the  infinite* 
is  only  a  number  of  atoms  thinly  scattered  throughout  vacancy*'' 

On  the  probable  effect  of  edocation  on  the  Hindoa 
mmd,  he  adds ; 

.    "  Education,  while  it  conveys  the  elements  of  real  know-^ 
ledge,  will   effectually  destroy  the  elements  of  superstition, 
change  that  turn  of  mind  on  which  superstition  is  founded,  and 
occupy  the  inlets  of  fresh  errors,  by  filling  the  mind  with  sub- 
stantial truths  ;  while  Colleges  by  introducing  the  philosophy 
of  Europe,  will  gradually  spread  sounder  notions  of  the  laws 
of  nature  and  existence,  and  wean  the  learned  of  Hindostan 
from  that  monstrous  system,   which   is  eve^  confounding  the 
creature  with  the  Creator.  The  modern  system  of  education  is 
admirably   fitted  both  for  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese,   who 
are  well  aware  of  many  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  on  whom 
knowledge  confers  both   honour  and    emolument,  and  with^ 
whom   complete  ignorance  of  letters  is  more  unusual  than  in 
some  countries  of  Europe.       In  this  state  of  society,  there  is 
much  that  Is  ready  and  prepared  for  missionary  eiertion  ;  and 
if  obstacles   occur,  and  difficulties    saggest  themselves,  the 
case  is  not  altogether  diffsreat  from  what  it  would  be  in  tha 
most  enlightened  countries  of  the  world.^ 

He  observes  farther,  that  if  among  the  Hindoos  eda-^ 
cation  be  sometimes  abruptly  broken  off  by  the  chiU 
dren^s  being  taken  from  school  and  put  to  labor,  the  de- 
mand for  labor  is  not  unlimited  ;  and  that  this  is  an  evil 
which  edncation  itself  will  cure,  as  its  commonness  will 
in  time  render  it  almost  one  of  the  necessaries  oflife^ 
and  the  demand  for  those  imperfectly  instructed,  will  be 
superseded  by  a  supply  of  those  who  have  received  a 
complete  edacation.    He  here  adds ; 

<    **  Colleges  in  India  will  confer  upon  a  selectioii  of  thosa 

zsa 
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who  hftTe  received  an  elementary,  education  anch  a  measure 
of  knowledge  as  will  enable  the  Hindoos  again  to  make  ad* 
vaiices  in  science,  and  will  place  that  intellectual  race,  to 
whum  knowledge  already  owes  much,  a  second  time  in  the 
front  of  civdization.  If  a  regular  system  is  pursued  of  afford- 
ing  every  Tariety  of  information  to  the  Hindoos,  their  present 
system  of  superstition  and  philoso  thy  will  not  be  able  to  stand 
the  shock,  and  wA\  give  way  on  all  sides  with  an  extent  and 
a  rapidity  of  ruin,  proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  pile  which  is 
uiiiiermiued  ;  i^nd  if  Christians  are  riot  negligent  of  their. duty, 
true  religion  will  be  introduced  with  true  philosophy,  and  each 
will  tak*^  the  place  of  their  respective  counterfeits.  Th^  stream 
of  !icieni:e  would  not  only  proceed  in  its  usual  course,  but  the 
fountains  of  English  literature  being  also  opened,  a  sudden 
and  copious  Oood  would  caver  aud  fertilize  the  r^hores  of  India, 
wi'h  a  like  impetuosity  as  at  the  reyiyal  of  letters  ancient 
knowledge  was  poured  in  upon  Eirope,  when  the  great  deep 
of  classical  literature  wai  once  broken  up.  What  Cigiand 
has  been  gaining  during  many  centuries,  might  in  a  few  gene« 
rations  be  communicated  to  the  BEindoos.'^ 

Mr.  D  >u^las  remarks,  relative  to  prospects  being 
overcast,  that  though  in  matters  merely  political,  sudden 
cban.^es  iQ  the  state  may  bafflo  the  fairest  conjeccures 
respecting  the  continuance  of  national  prosperity,  yet 
we  have  more  certain  groiini  to  rest  upon  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  religiotis  improvement;  and-that  while  wo 
know  not  whether  God  intends  the  stability  of  parti- 
cular  nations,  we  know  that  he  makes  all  revolutions 
subservient  to  the  introduction  of  bis  own  kingdom— 
and  that  the  time  to  favor  the  Oentiies  is  at  hand.  The 
following  reflections  deserve  our  notice  as  Britons  as 
well  as  Christians. 

*'  A  great  improTement  in  the  moral  condition  of  Hindostan 
is  therefore  certain  in  the  natural  coarse  of  etrentSi  and  still 
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more  certain  in  the  iaterruptioa  of  those  eTents  by  which 
God  breaks  ia  pieces  the  obstacles  to  his  desii^ns ;   whether  in 
a  political  caliu  or  storm,  the  mustard  seed   which  has  been 
•own  will  become  a  great  tree»  and  sipread  wida  the  shadow, 
of  its  branches,  and  any  changes  in  the  body  politic  will  nltt- 
mately  accelerate  that  great  change  from  darkness  to  light,  by 
which  Hiodostan  will  become  full  of  the  knowleJge  of  the 
Lord.      Nothing  was  ever  more  beyond  a!l  human  calculation, 
than  that  England  should  become  the  mistress  of  India ;  that  an 
island   thinly  peopled  with  barbarians,  the  prey  of  every  rov- 
ing pirate,   should,  after  so  immense  a  navigation  *  far  as  the 
sea-fowl  in  a  year  can  fly,'  subdue  the  empire  of  Sandrac(»ttus, 
overcome  that  hostile  array  that  terrified  the  soldiers  of  Ti* 
mour,  and,  with  handfuls  of  men,  put  myriads  to  flight.     That 
such  events  did  not  happen  without  the  divine  will  and  gui- 
dance, even  heathens  would  acknowledge  ;  it  is  thus  that  Ood 
casts  a  stain  upon  all  human  glory — by  the  weak  things  over- 
comes tlie  strong,  and  baffles  all  the  conjectures  of  human 
prudence.      But  if  Britain  thus  holds  India,  it  holds  it  by  an 
imperative  condition,  that  of  being  subservient  to  the  designs 
of  Providence ;  and  when  that  condition  is  not  complied  with, 
the  possession  ceases  along  with  its  infraction.  The  Portuguese 
and  the  Dutch  have  already 'been  our  fore-runners  ;  but  the  one 
pursued  the  course  of  its  own  cruel  bigotry,  and  the  oilier  its 
gain,  and  neither  of  them  did   the  work  of  the  Lord ;  if  we 
follow,  instead  of  avoiding  their  exam^ile,  and  neglect  to  make 
known  so  great  salvation » the  empire  will  be  taken  from  us  and 
given. to  another  nation;   our  conquests  will  pass  away  like  a 
dream,  and  the  time  of  our  benefiting  India  will  be  closed  for 
ever;    but  let  us  hope  better  things  of  Britain,  and  that  the 
nation  and  the  government  will  at  length  co-operate  m  spread- 
ing every  blessing  in  ameliorating  the   temporal  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Hindoos,  in  fulfilling  to  the  uttermot»t  the   sa- 
cred trust  reposed,  and  in  seeuring  to  themselves  the  perpetual 
gratitude  of  India.'' 
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Mr.  Douglas  feels  certain  that  India,  once  christian* 
ized,  would  send  forth  a  new  race  of  teachers,  carrying 
with  them  the  trae  doctrines  of  life  and  immortality  ; 
and  that  as  the  Bonzes  hare  penetrated  to  the  remot- 
est extremes  of  Asia,  and  displaced  opinions  of  long 
standing,  but  suited  to  a  simpler  state  of  society,  Chris- 
tianity, considered  merely  as  a  system  adapted  to  the 
human  mind^  will  penetrate  through  all  these  regions, 
carrying  science  and  the  arts  in  her  train,  and  establish 
on  the  ruins  of  all  former  opinions,  a  pure  worship,  and 
a  genuine  philosophy—**  But  the  country  beyond  the 
Ganges,"'  he  adds,  **  has  not  to  wait  for  missionaries  from 
Hindoost*han;  already  is  the  work  prosperously  begun 
among  the  Chinese  out  of  China,  who  are  accessible  to 
every  effort  made  to  enlighten  them,  and  who,  in  their 
constant  migrations  between  China  and  the  isles  of  the 
Indian  ocean,  afford  an  ever-continued  communication 
with  the  mother  country,  and  means  of  penetrating  into 
it  against  which  no  caution  or  strictness  can  guard. "^ 

Mr*  Douglas  now  turns  to  the  fourth  and  the  least 
bopeful  of  these  moral  divisions  of  cointry.  Central 
Africa.  Yet  even  for  this  he  is  not  without  hope.  It 
is  the  country  which  nature  has  blessed  with  the  most 
abundant  fertility;  and  when  the^  years  of  its  suffering 
are  accomplished,  we  may  expect  that  it  will  be  as  pro- 
lific of  good  as  it  has  been  of  what  is  noxious  and 
monstrous ;  that  it  will  even  become  the  garden  of 
the  Lord,  flourishing  with  a  luxuriance  unknown  ta 
other  climates.  After  some  observations  on  the  dis- 
coveries lately  made  in  Africa, — as  tending  to  lessen 
our  former  ideas  of  its  imaginary  grandeur,  and  a  mas* 
terly  descant  on  its  various  regions,  he  points  out  a 
source  of  hope  for  Africa,  which  we  think  will  cheer  the 
minds  of  our  readers. 
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• 
'<  But  out  of  the  Tery  depth  of  the  calamities  of  Africa,  ft 
prospect  arises  of  ultimate  relief— the  sUire  trade,  which 
heightened  aU  the  evils  to  which  that  dcroted  country  is  sub* 
ject,  hat  bronght  a  portion  of  the  African  race  into  close  con- 
tact  with  men  who  are  civilixed.  Europe  and  Africa  have  beea 
dissevered  in  their  fates  from  each  other,  but  they  have  met 
together  ia  the  colonies  of  America,  and  the  rising  prospects 
of  that  D^w  world  afford  the  means  and  the  hopes  for  the 
improvement  and  civilization  of  Africa.  While  the  Europeans 
from  the  climate,  were  prevented  from  settling  in  Africa,  and 
the  Africans  had  no  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  oC 
Europe,  an  impassable  barrier  seemed  raised  between  them; 
but  now  that  both  have  been  brought  to  inhabit  a  tliird  coun« 
try,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  educate  and  train  those  Ne« 
groes  in  America,  who  will  be  able  to  introduce  into  Africa 
the  6rst  nidiments  of  amelioration.  The  rapidity  with  whicll 
the  Negroes  are  increasing  in  America,  and  the  peculiar  cir* 
^umstances  in  which  they  are  there  placed,  insufe  a  return  of 
numbers  of  them  to  their  original  continent,  carrying  witb 
them  the  languages,  and  not  unfurnished  with  the  acquis!^ 
tions  of  Europe — in  a  century,  there  will  be  more  Negroes  uk 
Ihe  United  States  alone  than  there  exist  in  Africa  itself  at  the 
^present  moment ;  and  an  emigration,  like  that  which  is  now 
carrying  the  Europeans  to  America,  or  the  African  slaves 
to  the  coasts  of  America,  will  restore  the  descendants  of 
those  slaves  to  their  native  countries.  Africa  is  the  natu* 
ral  resort  of  the  blacks  that  are^emancipated  by  their  white 
m as ters^p— placed  in  the  new  world  in  an  ambiguous  situation, 
between  the  freemen  and  the  slaves,  they  can  scarcely  taste 
the  sweets  of  liberty,  while  they  are  still  considered  as  a  de- 
graded race,  and  looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye,  as  persooe 
who  have  no  ascertained  situation  in  Society  ;  but  in  Africfi  a 
new  career  awaits  them  ;  and,  while  they  are  slighted  by  the 
whites,  and  every  impediment  thrown  in  their  way,  they  will 
be  hailed  by  their  kindred  race  across  the  Atlantic,  as  the  in- 
troducers of  whatever  is  useful,  and  the  instrnctore  of  nasceot 
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empires.  What  is  wantiog  is  a  laodiag  place,  aome  tettle- 
meDt  to  receive  tbetn  on  their  first  touching  tha  ooasl^  from 
wliich,  ia  time,  they  would  spread  from  one  tribe  to  anotlier* 
till  they  diffused  tliemselves  oyer  the  interior  of  the  conHuent; 
and  vhen  that  returning  emigration  to  Africa  has  once  begun, 
ii  will  f  vf  ry  year  widen  end  extend,  as  one  race  of  emigrants 
will  smooth  the  passage  for  othern,  and  prf'pare  a  more  eager 
reception  for  tho^e  that  are  to  follow.  The  increase  of  free 
blacks  is  greater  than  either  that  of  the  whites  or  the  slaves, 
in  |iroportion  to  their  respective  numbers,  as  they  not  only  in- 
crease at  a  similar  rate  with  the  other  bodies,  but  leceire  fresh 
additions  from  the  eu  aqcipations,  which  inciease  each  year 
prnportio^ably  to  the  increased  uiimber  of  slaves :  and,  as 
juster  views  of  the  comparative  value  of  free  and  slave  labour 
gain  ground,  that  emancipation  will  be  farther  accelerated. 
But,  since  the  prejudices  against  the  Negro  race  will  suryive, 
as  prejudices  ever  do  the  occasions  which  gave  rise  to  them, 
the  inducements  for  (he  Negro  i:ace  to  remove  to  Africa  will 
long  continue  to  operate,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages 
which  Africa  itself  holds  forth,  will  inevitably  impel  them  to 
repair  to  their  parent  seats." 

Mr.  Douglas  also  thinks  that  the  empire  of  the  Bra- 
zils, is  destined  to  exert  a  wide  influence  in  favor  of 
Africa,  from  its  containing  a  number  of  Blacks  suffici- 
ent to  excite  a  greater  jealousy  in  the  white  population, 
its  situation  over  against  Africa,  and  the  probability  that 
the  Brazils  will  become  ultimately  the  inheritors  of  the 
conque6(s  early  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  Afiica  with 
ao  much  enterprize,  and  which  they  now  so  fully  retain. 
•*  It  id  thus,"  he  adds^  "that  the  way  is  every  where  pre- 
pared for  science  and  religion  to  visit  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth,  which  have  hitherto  denied  them  access,  and 
that  the  natural  progress  of  states,  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
pansion of  their  growth,  will  spread  over  the  earth  the 
seeds  of  future  knowledge  and  happiness.''^ 
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Mr.  Douglas  amv  adverts  lo  the  Jaws,  of  whom  he 
apeaks  in  the  nost  sensible  and  feeliof  manner.  He 
f>bsen^8»  that  in  their  case  the  laws  which  modify  the 
character  of  men  and  nations,  seem  suspended  ;  they 
preserve  their  original  character  in  every  clinmte  and 
amidst  every  nation  ;  and  by  a  strange  inconsistency, 
although  they  were  ever  forsaking  their  king  and  their 
God,  while  witnessing  his  many  miraculous  interposi- 
tions in  their  favor,  now  they  appear  forsaken  of  God, 
they  adhere  obstinately  to  that  law  which  it  is  no  long* 
er  possible  for  them  to  observe,  and  remain  to  this  day 
a  peculiar  people,  which  cannot  be  numbered  among 
the  nations,  stricken  with  jadicial  blindness,  yet  religi- 
4>asly  preserving  tliose  books  which  contain  their  con- 
^femaation.  He  jostly  adds,  that  Christians  have  fal- 
len into  two  ofipo&ite  osrors  respecting  them,  into  a ' 
culpable  indiffei^oce,  for  want  of  that  gratitude  due  to 
them  for  the  .fathers' sakes»  *'of  whom  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,''  or,  if  they  be  earnest  about  their 
«itate,  into  a  despoadiog  faopetessness  respecting  tbe  effi- 
ciency  of  human  means,  asdeemiag  them  reserved  untU 
some  great  moral  revohttion  should  occur  beyond  tbe 
power  of  men  to  accelerate.  In  the  following  para- 
graph, he  combats  the  idea  that  tbe  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  is  to  be  neglected  until  the  Jews  shall  be  call* 
ed« 

'*  But  while  some  have  thought  the  conyersion  of  the  Jews 
the  only  work  to  be  neglected  in  tbe  conversion  of  the  world, 
oihen,  in  return,  hare  thought  it  the  only  work  to  be  attend* 
ed  to;  and,  mistaking  time  and  occasion  for  causality,  have 
Aiisinterpreted  the  words  of  Paul,  as  if  they  asserted  that  tbe 
Jews  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  converting  the  world :  '  If 
the  casting  away  of  them  be  tbe  reconciling  of  the  world, 
what  shall  be  tbe  receiving  of  them  be  but  life  from  tbe  dead  ?' 
Vol.  IV:  a  a  a 
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Tiie  Jews  wiio  rejected  Clitistianity  were  certainly  neither  ilM 
causes  nor  the  kistniments  of  the  Gentiles  receiving  Cbristt- 
nnity  ;  but  the  time  of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ  was  the  time 
of  the  Gentiles  being  receiycd  into  the  Church  ;  and  God  took 
occasion   from  their  obstinacy  to  show  mercy  to  the  Gentiles. 
If,  then«  that  season,  when  judgement  was  mingled  with  mer- 
cy, was  yet  a  season  of  such  abounding  grace  as  that  the  Gen- 
'  tiles  should  be  received,  what  shall  the  time  be  when  judg* 
ment  is  remitted  with  regard  to  the  Jews,  but  a  time  of  un» 
bounded  mercy,  in  which  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  shall 
be  saved,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  brought  in  ?    This 
seems  tbe  only  passage  which  refers  to  the  unconrerted  Jews ; 
for  the  other  passages,  which  are  frequently  applied  to  them, 
refer  to  the  converted  Jews,  upon  wbose  «tock  the  ChristiaoB 
were  grafted  in,  and  wbo  thus  became  one  people,  the  true 
descendants  of  Abraham  ;  and  he  was  no  longer  a  Jew  who 
was  one  outwardly,  but  those  were  regarded  as  the  children 
of  Abraham  who  were  possessed  of  the  like  faith.    In  all  ages 
the  words  of  the  prophet  have  come  to  pass, '  But  yet  in  it 
shall  be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be  eaten  as  a 
teil  tree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them  when  they 
cast  tlieir  leaves ;  so   the  holy   seed   shall  be  the  substanoe 
tltereoC      The  stem  of  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  again  and 
again  cut  duwn,  and  revived  anew,  and^existed  solely  in  its 
stock.      Ill  all  the  Judgments  that  have  been  inflicted  upon 
them,  a  remnant  has  been  saved,  and  a  remnant  only.     Of  the 
ten  tribes,  and  the  two  tribes,  that  were  alike  carried  away 
captives,  the  latter,  and  the  smaller  division  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, only  returned ;  and  of  them,  only  a  portion.     In  the  same 
way,    the  remnant   who   believed  in  Christianity,  amidst  the 
multitude  of  those  who  rejected  it,  and  who  were  rejected  of 
God  in  consequence,  became  the  stock  of  the  triie  Church,  on 
which  the  Gentiles  were  engrafted.        Their  history  thencefor^ 
ward  is  the  history  of  ihe  church,  and  in  them  the  prophecies 
are  fulfilled.      It  is  upon  this  stock  that  both  the  unbelieving 
Jt'ws  and  the  unbelieving  Gentiles  must  be  together  inserted. 
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when  die  fulneta  of  the  time  is  come»  and  (he-lnngdoms  of  the 
earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  Cbnst^ 
and  he  shall  reign  for  erer  and  erer." 

He  however  justly  obser?os/  that  to  speculate  with 
rainate  particalarLty  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  Jews  shall  be  c'onverted^  is  unwarranted  alike  by 
reason  and  Revelation^  bat  that  every  active  exertion 
in  favor  of  either  their  temporal  or  spiritual  conditio 
on,  is  tmly  Christian.  He  thinks,  that  in  the  efforts 
made  to  convert  them,  those  living  near  have  been  Beg'> 
lected,  for  those  more  remote ;  and  that  the  best  missr- 
onaries  to  them  are  those  who  live  in  the  same  town 
vntb  them,  and  who,  without  either  studying  or  travef- 
ing,are  best  qualified  for  making  an  impression  on  them; 
that  Education  would  remove  one  part  of  the  obstacles 
to  their  conversion  ;  and  a  kind  intercourse  on  the  part 
of  Christians  diminish  the  dislike  they  bear  to  the  dcr- 
scendants  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  so  cruelly 
persecuted.  He  adds,  that  Christian  kings  and  states 
are  morally  bound  to  favor  Jewish  converts,  as  they 
have  had  their  full  share  in  blinding  and  hardening  the 
Jews,  and  in  doing  all  that  laws  and  regulations  could 
effect  toward  keeping  them  in  a  degraded,  state. 

.Mr.  Douglas  deems  the  present  existence  of  the  Jews, 
throughout  every  climate  under  heaven,  a  good  omen 
relative  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  Christianity.      In 
•countries. where  Christianity  has  failed  to  establish  it* 
self,  the  Jews  remain  perpetual  witnesses  of  the  Uni- 
.ty  af  the  Godhead,   which  affords  hope  in  after  ages  of 
^a  better  seed-time  and  a  more  abundant  harvest,  since 
,  Christianity^  by  the  natural  order  of.  events,  and  her  su- 
periority of  advanced  civilization,  will  naturally  spread 
over  the  world.     He  thinks  it  impossible  that  the  pre- 
eminence imparted  to  Europe  by  Christianity,  can  for 
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ever  remain  pent  «p  bjr  tboae  jealonsied  ifbich  batefci* 
therto  retarded  the  efforts  of  its  tarimis  states  ;  the  time 
must  come  ^hen  the  torrent  wilt  btirst  fortb^  amd  pre- 
cipitate itself  over  the  adjacent  countries. 

The  different  prospect  presented  by  the  coantries  not 
Christian  he  thus  describes ; 

^'  The  reverse  is  the  prospeet  of  the  eoontrtes  that  are  not 
christian  ;  instead  of  hop«  sad  enterprise,  there  is  ap&thj  and 
inertness*  and  instead  of  growth,  there  is  a  slow  but  certain 
decay.  In  the  Mahometan  states,  societj  is  titrned  backwards, 
and  retracing  its  steps  ;  Yillages  are  brought  under  the  plough, 
and  the  field  that  was  once  cultivated  is  abandoned  to  the  wan* 
dering  herdsmeUi  and  the  tent  is  pitched  beside  th^  broken 
pillars  of  the  palace.  Of  philosophers  there  are  only  to  be 
found  the  tombs,  and  whatever  learning  the  moslems  bad,  is 
retained,  not  in  schools,  but  in  libraries.  It  is  christian  states 
alone  that  suspend  the  fate  of  the  Mahometan  kingdoms^  and 
the  Turks  subsist  but  at  the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  have  so 
often  conquered.  The  timid  policy  of  Austria  communicates 
her  own  inertness  to  the  policy  of  other  nations ';  and,  while 
ahe  crushes  liberty  in  the  west,  supports  despotism  in  the  east ; 
but  no  obstacle  cafi  long  resist  which  is  even  worn  away  by 
the  current,  and  brief  must  the  duration  of  those  powers  be, 
which  oppose  themselves  to  the  stream  of  events,  and  rest  onFy 
on  foundations  which  are  fast  mouldering  into  dust,  tf  eak 
are  the  allies  of  that  Government  which  places  its  reliance  in 
ignorance  and  inactivity,  to  oppose  the  changes  of  opinion  ami 
desire  Qf  improvement  in  men's  minds  already  half  emancipat- 
ed, and  who  feel  their  fetters  worn  off  and  falling  away." 

Our  Author  is  convinced  that  it  is  to  England  we 
must  look,  as  the  chief  instrument  in  the  general  reno- 
vation of  mankind.  Her  situation  he  describes  in  the 
following  animated  paragraph ; 

**  Bnglaad  is  the  fountain  from  which  the  waters  of  the  sanc- 
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iMry  are  begioniDg  to  flow»  and  on  every  side  to  direct  their 
purifymg  streamt.  It  has  adranced  before  all  the  rest  in  all 
the  advantages  of  laodern  times,  and  its  inflaence  is  felt  by  all 
other  nations,  as  having  trodden  before  them  that  career  of 
prosperity  in  which  they  wish  to  follow,  and  to  imitate  her  aa 
the  example  of  whatever  is  happy  and  glorious,  exhibidog,  in 
modem  times,  the  perfection  which  Greece  attained  in  the  an- 
cient— uniting  success  in  arms  and  letters,  and  possessing  a 
government  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  a  people  eyer  rising  with 
reverses,  and  deriving  new  strength  from  the  trials  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed.  England  is  the  precursor  in  all  the 
improvements  which  are  peculiar  to  the  times  we  live  in  ; — 
strong  in  all  the  influences  which  give  a  heal(;hfui  action  to 
modern  society — upborne  by  those  impulses  in  the  highest 
degree  which  are  hastening  the  developement  of  modern  civi« 
lization  in  all  the  varieties  of  improvement,  and  which  mark  an 
advanced  period  of  the  history  of  man.  Liberty,  which  gives 
health  and  strength  to  all  other  pre-eminences,  is  here  on  a  more 
solid  footing— established  by  time/  interwoven  with  all  our 
usages,  and  all  our  opinions,  and  forming  the  most  precious 
part  of  our  inheritance  ;  while,  in  other  countries,  where  it  par* 
tially  exists,  it  is  still  debateable — a  source  of  contest  and  dis« 
trust,  supported  by  one  party  but  undermined  by  another.  Here^ 
the  government  and  the  subject  alike  have  a  vested  interest 
in  freedom,  and  wouid  equally  vindicate  the  substance  of  it^ 
though  they  might  dispute  the  limits." 

Among  her  advantages  he  enamerates  the  univen- 
sal  diffasion  of  Elementary  Education  ; — the  press,  a 
moral  power  unknown  to  the  ancient  world ;  and  vo* 
Inntary  association^  by  means  of  which  private  men 
through  their  union,  may  execute  works,  which  else- 
ifvhere  would  demand  the  force  of  kings.  To  these  he 
adds  its  wealth,  which  its  innumerable  existing  outlets 
cannot  sufficiently  diffuse ;  its  benevolence,  which  em- 
braces every  claim  of  humanity,  adapts  itself  to  every 
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form  of  misery.  He  also  adds/ that  from  the  British  be^ 
ing  a  highly  religious  and  thoughtful  people,  their  standi 
ard  works  have  imbued  their  language  with  a  loftier  mo- 
rality,  and  a  greater  regard  to  the  eternal  consequences 
of  men's  actions,  than  is  found  in  the  literature  of  al. 
most  any  othter  nation.  These  he  justly  deeras  the  ele- 
ments which  compose  the  worth  of  individual  add  the 
greatness  of  national  character,  and  impart  ardour  and 
effect  to  purposes  which  embrace  the  interests  of  alt 
mankind ;  and  that  while  these  dispose  to  great  and 
generous  attempts,  the  commerce  of  Britain  carries 
them  into  easy  execution,  and  her  colonies  reproduce 
her  generous  designs  beneath  the  sun  of  the  tropics^  or 
even  in  another  hemisphere. 

Having  ascertained  the  work  allotted  to  England, 
Mr.  Douglas  proceeds  to  consider  the  means  by  which 
she  can  most  effectually  realize  the  object  of  her  high 
vocation.  He  justly  deems  system  the  first  requisite  in 
benevolent  associations^  and  observes,  that  if  all  the 
objects  to  be  attained  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  plan,  the  first  object  acquired 
leads  to  the  possession  of  the  second,  and  that  to  the 
attainment  of  others  ;  while  every  new  object,  where 
there  is  no  system,  divides  the  already  scattered  forces, 
and  even  success  if  pursued  may  dissipate  ihejai  en- 
tirely. "With  a  system,  as  each  point  is  gained,  the 
whole  advances  ;  they  are  all  in  movement  towards  the 
same  position,  and  rest  upon  the  same  centre  of  sup- 
port. He  regards  economy  as  no  less  necessary,  as 
without  this  even  riches  are  only  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing speedy  disappointment.  Economy  seeks  the 
simplest  and  most  efllcacious  instraments,  avoids  dif- 
ficulties by  forethought,  and  overcomes  obstacles  less 
by  force  than  by  intelligence.       He-  observes  however. 
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that  economy  is  a  word  or  no  pleasant  sonnd  to  many 
benevolent  persons,  with  whom  the  infinite  and  super- 
natural  character  of  the  snbject^  sets  aside  the  maxims 
of  worldly  prndence.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  mis- 
take parsimony  for  economy,  and  delight  in  those  la- 
borers who  may  be  had  gratis,  not  reflecting,  Uiat  the  la- 
bor which  costs  nothing  is  generally  worth  nothing,  and 
that  where  agents  combine  two  employments,  they  are 
bonod  to  devote  their  time  and  talents  chiefly  to  the 
one  for  which  they  are  paid.  He  thinks  economy  quite 
consistent  with  a  liberal  expenditure,  and  that  it  is  by 
preferring  a  few  capable  agents  at  a  higher  salary,  to  a 
greater  number  of  indifferent  ones  at  a  lower,  that  the 
work  is  done  more  rapidly  and  perfectly,  and  even  at  a 
smaller  cost.    On  this  head  he  further  adds : 

**  A  Society  that  is  more  anxious  to  spend  well  than  to  spend 
juucb,  would  not  be  reduced  to  continual  supplications  and 
cries  of  distress,  or  to  plead,  as  dieir  chief  claim  upon  the 
bounty  of  the  public,  how  greatly  they  were  in  debt ;  their 
own  works  should  speak  for  them.  If  a  plan  were  tobe  thonght 
of  for  drying  up  the  springs  of  public  liberality,  a  better  me* 
tbod  could  not  be  devised  than  to  be  ever  clamorous  for  fur« 
ther  donations>  and  to  be  forgetful  and  silent  respecting  those 
already  received.  On  the  other  hand,  to  judge  no  one  as  to 
the  extent  of  a  free  gift,  but  to  receive  whatever  is  given,  with- 
out attempting  to  measure  the  abilities  of  tbe  donor,  or  to  put 
a  farther  tax  upon  his  good  will,  and  to  show  gratitude  for  the 
past,  unmixed  with  expectation  for  the  future,  is  the  certain 
way  to  increase  tbe  liberality  of  contributors,  by  leaving  that 
pleasure,  which  Providence  has  attached  to  giving,  unalloyed 
with  the  fear  that  every  compliance  will  only  excite  new  and 
larger  demands.^ 

^  Mr.  Douglas  also  thinks  that  economy  would  be  ef- 
fectually studied  by  sending  superintendents  to  foreign 
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countries  instead  of  active  laborers ;  Aat  in  this  vay 
men  of  ascertained  talents  and  piety  would  alone  be 
cbosen ;  and  that  as  tbese  wonld  be  em^yed  in  the 
sphere  most  suited  to  foreigners  in  a  strange  conntrjr^ 
and  be  free  from  labor  not  strictly  necessary,  then 
vould  be  a  saving  of  time,  of  expenditare,  and  exertioai» 
and  what  is  of  still  more  consequence^  of  life  itself,**** 
vihile  both  the  condnctors  and  the  contribnters  to  Mib- 
aions^  admitting  the  principle  that  the  seed -time  modt 
precede  the  harvest,  would,  in  the  first  instance,  expect 
a  progress  of  preparation  ratber  than  the  results  of  .suc- 
cess, and  vrould  not  feel  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the 
building  rise  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  He  adds 
bere: 

*<  The  grand  object  of  every  Society  must  be  to  train  up  ua* 
lite  preachers  ;  aid  tiiey  who  best  aooompli  A  this  liava  best 
discharged  the  work  assfgned  to  them.  Here  men  of  large 
vuformailiiM,  and  of  noble  and  disiotereiAed  benevolence,  wouM 
find  a  wide  field  en  whiclh  to  operate,  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
they  would  became  the  temporal  beae^sictors  as  weU  as  the 
spiritual  enlighteaers  of  the  country  to  wbich  they  bad  expa- 
triated themselves  ;  introducing,  as  preparatory  to  the  great 
Ganges  in  morals,  and  in  religion,  a  change  in  the  arts  of  life, 
and  in  the  attainments  of  knowledge ;  promoting  those  improve* 
meats  which  were  obyious  to  the  senses,  as  a  pledge  of  thoae 
benefits  which  were  more  remote  and  less  visible  ;  and  ranking 
with  the  first  civilizers  of  nations  in  the  variety  of  benefits  whidi 
^ey  conferred.  At  home  all  wouM  be  able  to  appreeiale  some 
part  of  their  labours-^the  xeligTous,  thetr  care  of  souls,  the  mere- 
ly  benevolent,  their  care  of  the  body ;  and  aU  might  understand 
the  excellency  of  a  system  whrch  provided  for  every  want  of  hu- 
manity, and  increased  the  comforts  of  this  life  whife  it  bright- 
aned  the  prospects  of  another.  Another  office  which  the  saper* 
inteadentB  would  have  to  fulfil.  Would  be  fomiUhing  f^porti. 
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fhe  reyerse  of  those  dow  furnished,  to  the  public  ;  which  are 
the  models  of  whatever  is  to  be  avoided, — lon^,  iodistioct,  and 
where  the  reader  is  bewildered  and  disappointed  when  in 
search  of  any  tangible  or  useful  information.  It  is  by  vivid 
pictures  of  a  distant  country  diat  the  interest  in  it  alone  can 
be  kept  up,  and  that  all  its  wants  are  bronght  before  the  ey4 
and  i Impressed  upon  the  imagination  ;  for  the  abstract  belief  of 
misery  will  afford  but  a  cold  conviction  and  sluggish  co-operat 
tion  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  writer's  powers  of  feelings  and  ex*- 
pressing  deeply  all  that  he  feels,  that  the  aid  furnished  from  ^ 
distance  must  depend.  It  is  not  only,  however,  vivid  descrip^ 
tion,  but  a  variety  of  important  facts,  that  his  situation  abroad 
would  supply  a  writer  of  talents  with.  His  attention  would  be 
alive  to  every  possible  opening,  by  which  light  could  break  in* 
to  the  native  mind — their  opinions,  their  prejudices,  their  liter'* 
ature,  in  ail  its  range,  and  their  civil  condition,  through  every 
variety  of  station,  wonld  be  presented  and  surveyed,  in  order 
that  no  access  might  remain  unoccupied,  by  which  truth  might 
gain  an  entrance,  and  no  instrument  lie  disused,  by  which  the 
inert  mass  of  ignorance,  and  inveterate  prejudice  might  be 
roused,  but  that  every  kindly  feeling  might  be  cherished  into 
esteem,  and  every  dawn  of  intelligence  might  increase  into 
perfect  knowledge.  This,  then,  is  the  double  task  required—.- 
to  present  an  image  ever- varied,  and  ever- vivid,  of  foreign 
countries  to  England,  and  again,  to  give  life  and  form  to  the 
knowledge  of  England  in  other  lands.  This  is  the  exchange  of 
communication  by  which  knowledge  and  religion  would  make 
their  mutual  way  through  countries  long  buried  in  superstition 
and  ignorance,  and  would  secure  to  each  other  success  and 
perpetuity/' 

Respecting  the  employment  of  natives^  he  jastlyob-* 
serves,  that  the  very  rearing  of  native  agents,  tends  to 
provide  native  hearers ;  that  as  education  is  ever  widen- 
ing the  circle  of  information,  prejudices  are  losing  their  . 
hold,  on  every  side  the  viork  is  in  commencement,  the 
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langfaage  is  moalded  to  new  thoogbts,  the  hearers  are 
prepared  for  new  instractions^  and  the  teachers  have  an 
opening  which  widens  as  their  capacity  of  filling  it  en- 
larges. The  following  ideas  «re  so  valaable,  that  we 
cannot  think  of  abridging  them.  We  must  give  thena  in 
Ibe  Author's  own  words  : 

**  When  the  new  opinions  have  taken  root  in  the  soil,  and 
have  within  them  the  principle  of  growth,  their  increase  is  not 
limited  to  foreign  additions,  but  expands  with  native  strength, 
and  awaits  hnt  the  lapse  of  years,  and  the  changes  which  edu- 
caUoti  and  increasing  conviction  are  protduchig,  to  obtain  a 
complete  victory  over  those  creeds  which  maintain  less  and 
less  dominion  over  the  mind.  Even  those  who  haVe  failed  to 
pursue  the  -object  for  which  they  were  educated,  and  who, 
though  educated,  may  still  remain,  in  some  degree,  attached 
to  the  superstitious  belief  of  their  acncestors,  serve  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  mission,  though  in  a  different  way.  They  are 
obliged  to  modify  the  errors,  and  to  introduce  a  diversity  and 
dbputes  into  the  creed  which  they  still  hold  by,  and  thus  new 
errors  are  produced,  which,  seeking  to  occupy  the  groond 
wliich  the  old  are  losing,  add  to  the  confiision  and  dismay  of 
the  ancient  worship,  and  spread  new  rents  through  the  ruin 
they  attempt  to  repair.  Others,  who  are  indifferent  to  the  re- 
ligion, maybe  2ealously  attached  to  the  science  of  Europe,  and 
from  another  and  unsuspected  quarter  begin,  without  being 
cotiscious  of  it,  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen;  and  thus,  furnishing  new  arms  by  which  error 
may  be  dislodged  from  its  strong^holds,  may  prepare  a  way 
for  religious  truth  to  accompany  science  when  least  expected 
or  desired.  When  once  the  impulse  is  begun,  and  nations  that 
have  long  been  stationary  again  advance  in  the  path  of  jcivili- 
zation,  numbers  6(  causes  will  contribute  to  accelerate  their 
course ;  a  degree  of  information  will  spread  through  every 
rank  and  gradation  of  Society,  and  the  appetite  for  knowledge 
will  increase  with  each  accession  it  receives.    Thus  every  dis- 
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cover}^  in  Europe  Is  cooneeted  with  tike  uhimftte  eijighteiiiiiis 
of  the  earth  at  large,  aod  every  trath  established,  is  one  added 
to  the  host  of  assailants  which  will  break  down  the  barriers 
that  have  been  hitherto  opposed  to  humaaimproveiaeut  aud 
happiaess/* 

Mr.  DoDglas  now  insists^,  that  a  system  of  education 
should  be  the  first  objisct  in  eyery  missionary  nnddr- 
taking,  as  edacation  alone  can  provide  a  perpetual 
supply  for  the  increasing  demand  which  may  be  creat* 
ed  by  future  contingencies.  He  justly  adds  however^ 
that  as  the  elementary  education,  of  a  whole  country 
would  be  an  expense  too  burdensome  to  be  undertakr 
en^  this  can  only  be  attempted  indirectly ^  by  educate 
ing  school-masters,  who  may  gradually  spread  over 
whole  nations  the  method  of  teaching  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  instructed.  Here  we  must  agaio^ 
beg  leave  to  introduce  our  Author's  own  language. 

**  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  Normal  Schools  and  Colleges 
are  the  two  sorts  of  institutions  which  are  necessary  instru- 
ments for  evangelizing  a  country ;   the  first  to  provide  school- 
masters, and  the  second  to  provide  preachers^ — wiio  ought 
lo  be  a  selection  from  those  educated  merely  as  teachers,   set 
apart  on  account  of  their  talents  and  piety.  The  Normal  Scbools» 
would  thus  serve  as  a  nufsery  for  Colleges,  and  the  educatioa 
received  at  the  first  would  shorten  and  faciliMite  the  instruo- 
iion  acquired  at  the  latter  ;  and  as  the  studeuts  of  boih  would 
be  eminent  for  their  good  conduct  and  capacity,  and  selected. 
upon  these  accounts  from  the  schools  already  existing  in  the 
country,  the  care  aud  expenditure  bestowed  upon  them  would, 
like  seed  committed  to  a  chosen  soil,  bring  forth  some  an  hunr 
dred,  some  sixty,  some  thirty-fold.      Nor,  as  was  stated  be- 
fore, would  the  failure  of  many  of  them  as  religious  couverts,u 
be  a  hindrance  to  their  usefulness  to  others;  they  would  do  the 
work  of  the  mission  in  a  different  capacity ;  huA^  while  a  suffi- 
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eiencj  might  h%  conoted  upon  to  be  engag®<l  directly  in  preacb- 
ing  the  gospel,  oambers  of  others  untoUcited»  and  imsaUried* 
aod  often  unconsotously*  would  be  nndermining  the  fabric  of  su- 
perstition, and  didfusing  that  good-will,  and  good  opinion,  that 
must  ever  be  felt  towards  early  instructors,  if  there  be  no  mis- 
conduct  on  their  part.  A  new  generation  would  spring  up,  erea 
when  there  was  no  outward  change,  with  minds  in  which  the 
fables  of  their  country  inspired  less  reverence  ;  whom  their  idols 
ceased  to  overawe,  and  who  began  to  question  the  rites  of  their 
country,  and  to  be  alive  to  the  devices  of  their  priesthood,till  the 
bold  which  superstition  had  upon  them  was  altogether  relaxed, 
and  they  threw  aside  their  idolatrous  ceremonies  with  general 
consent,  as  a  worn-out  and  useless  incumbrance.  While  the 
schools  would  be  increasing  in  power  by  every  new  improve- 
ment that  they  received  in  Europe,  and  education  would  be- 
come more  perfect,  and  more  rapid,  the  languages,  being  made 
the  vehicles  of  sOund  information,  would  ever  be  affording  in- 
struction of  a  higher  order,  the  demand  for  learning  would  in- 
crease the  attainments  of  the  higher,  and  descend,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community  ;  the  difficulties 
which  now  exist  would  be  counteracted,  and  the  obstacles 
would  be  worn  away  in  the  opposition  which  they  gave." 

Mr.  Doaglas  now  adverts  to  the  probability  that  soma 
one  language  may  become  universal,  as  the  '^  learned 
medium  by  which  the  thinkers  of  all  nations  may  ob- 
tain possession  of  every  new  discovery,  and  transfer  it 
to  their  own  tongue/'  From  this  definition  our  readers 
will  perceive,  that  he  does  not  expect  any  one  language 
ever  to  prevail  among  the  various  nations  of  the  earth 
so  as  to  supersede  the  use  of  their  own  among  them- 
selves. While  we  should  deem  such  an  expectation 
hopeless,  we  think  it  not  improbable  that  some  one 
language  may  be  understood  hereafter,  in  nearly  every, 
country  on  earth.      What  language  this  will  be  is  per- 
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haps  a  question  which  time  alone  can  detennine  ;  bat 
oar  readers  will  not  be  surprized  to  find,  that  Mr.  Doug- 
las inclines  to  the  idea  that  it  will  be  the  English  Ian- 
gnage.  On  this  subject  he  justly  observes,  that  the 
number  of  languages*  diminishes  as  mankind  advance 
in  civilization;  that  languages  extend  with  communi- 
ties, and  that  as  conquest  gives  them  extent,  writing 
gives  them  permanence  ;  and  that  religion  adds  to  that 
permanence  by  conferring  upon  Sacred  Writings  a  pev- 
petuity  of  interest,  and  making  them  in  some  degree 
the  standard  of  all  classes,  all  conditions,  and  all  ages. 
He  further  adds,  that  empire  is  constantly  spreading  on 
a  large  scale,  and  that  a  few  languages,  favored  by  con* 
quest,  commerce,  and  religion,  are  spreading  themselves 
over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  globe,  and  hence  in* 
crease  the  chances  that  one  of  them  may  serve  as  the 
medium  of  communication  with  all  the  rest.  For  this 
he  justly  thinks  that  a  dead  language  has  great  disad* 
vantages,  as  it  has  lost  the  power  of  growth  and  increase^ 
and  has  not  the  same  easiness  of  being  acquired,  which 
a  living  language  possesses.    On  this  head  he  adds; 

**  The  cuBtoms  with  which  a  dead  language  is  iaterwoveii 
are  obsolete,  and  it  refers  to  a  different  period  of  seotimeiits, 
and  to  another  age  of  the  miod  ;  while  a  living  language,  if  it 
be  the  language  of  a  commercial  people,  may  have  Uiose  who 
speak  it  as  their  native  tongue  in  every  part  of  the  globe  ;  it 
may  enter  into  the  daily  business  of  life ;  its  institutions,  which 
have  given  it  its  cast  and  character,  may  be  the  models  which 
all  study  and  wish  to  imitate  ;  and  it  may  contain  in  its  litera- 
ture whatever  affects  the  higher  interests  of  humanity — rich  in 
its  own  native  stores,  and  yet  multifarious  in  its  foreign  ac« 
qnisitions,  which  it  has  collected  from  every  part  and  region 
under  heaven.  The  English  language  possesses  many  of  these 
advantages,  and,  from  the  situation  of  England,  it  might  easi- 
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ly  acquire  the  rest.      By  its  colonies  it  might  cover  one-fiftti 
of  the  globe,  and  by  its  commerce  it  spreads  over  the  wliole  ; 
its  inhabitants  are  dispersed  by  the  Tariety  of  their  parsaits^ 
and  its  institutions  excite  and  deserve  the  regard  of  all  other 
nations.'* 

After  thas  establishing  the  fact^  that  to  become  ani- 
versa!  a  language  most  be  a  living  one,  he  adverts  to 
those  languages  which  have  extended  themselves  most 
iK'idely.  The  Latin  has  decreased  in  importance  throagh. 
modem  discoveries,  and  is  becoming  less  and  less  the 
nediam  of  scientific  intercourse,  or  useful  information. 
The  Arabic  fell  from  its  high  supremacy  at  the  fall  of 
the  Caliphs,  and  is  declining  with  the  decline  of  the 
Mahometan  religioUi      The  Chinese,  considered  as  a 
written  language,  embraces  a  still  larger  population, 
and  is  not  on  the  decline  ;  but  it  is  a  language  adapted 
«nly  to  a  rude  period ;  and  whenever  the  Chinese  re- 
ceive the  science  of  Europe,  the  language  in  which  it 
is  conveyed,  must  be  greatly  modified.  He  thinks  there* 
fore,  that  the  European  languages  alone,  connected  as 
they  are  with  the  progress  of  European  genius  and  dis- 
covery, and  the  universal  diffusion  of  modem  science, 
bave  a  prospect  of  beingnniversally  diffused.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  which  of  these  is  the  most  likely  to 
obtain  this  honor.  Respecting  the  French  language,  Mr. 
Douglas  says ; 

<*  The  French  language,  at  one  time,  had  the  most  brilliant 
hopes  of  being  spoken  as  the  inter-national  tongue  of  Europe. 
Biit  as  Montaigne  observed,  its  perpetuity,  and  its  success,  de- 
pended upon  two  circumstances — the  celebrity  of  its  writers, 
and  the  fortunes  of  its  arms.  It  is  singular  that,  while  France, 
fruitful  in  literature,  was  possessed  of  two  springs  of  originali- 
ty— the  romances  of  the  north,  and  the  songs  of  the  south,  each 
rising  at  the  same  time,  each  different,  and  each  alike  original, 
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a  profuseness  of  novelty  which  no  other  nation  can  boast  of>  yet 
that  both  these  sources  should  fail,  or  rather  be  entirely  neglect*- 
ftd,  and  that  a  new  literature  should  be  formed  upon  the  imita- 
tion of  the  classic  models.  While  the  classic  writers  obtained, 
an  exclusive  admiration,  the  French  writers^  as  those  who  most 
strictly  adhered  to  the  classic  rules  of  art,  obtained  a  full  share 
of  that  admiration; but  now  that  original  genius  and  nationali- 
ty are  sought  in  every  literature,  the  French  writers  have  pro«> 
portionally  declined  ;  and,  as  the  arms  of  France  have  not  only 
been  unsuccessful,  but  other  powers  are  rising  up  into  new 
strength,  the  French  have  both  absolutely  and  relatively  declin- 
ed in  importanccr  Their  literature,  and  their  predominance,  be- : 
ing  both  on  the  wane,  their  language  must  gradually  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  powers  which  influenced  its  destiny,  and 
will  never  surpass,  and  must  gradually  recede  from  the  limits 
which  it  formerly  reached." 

Mr.  Douglas  thinks  that  German  literature  has  been 
gradually  dislodging  the  French  from  the   north   of 
Europe.      But  although  their  literature  is  full  of  origi- 
nality, he  justly  thinks,  that  the  Germans  have  not  that 
j»oliticaI  predominance,  nor  that  unquestioned  reputa- 
tion in  literature,  which  would  give  weight  and  univer- 
sal extent  to  their' language.       Could  extent  of  empire 
alone  impart  a  wider  circulation  to  a  language,  the  Rus- 
sian tongue  might  become  the  most  general  medium  of 
intercourse,  and  our  Author  thinks  that  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  prevalent  far  and  wide  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  Still  it  is  so  much  below  the  level  of  present  im« 
provement,  and  the  condition  of  its  society  is  so  on- 
propitious,  that  it  has  little  chance  of  becoming  the 
language  most  generally  used,  or  even  of  spreading  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  Russian  cannon.  The  Spanish 
language,  coupled  with  the  Portuguese,  which  he  deems 
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a  «ist€r  dialect,  has,  he  thinks,  great  advanlagea  in  it« 
faTor,  ^hich  he  thas  describes; 

"  The  Spanish  language,  coupled  widi  the  PortagQese,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  sister  dialect,  has  great  adraotages  in 
its  favour.  The  influence  of  either  may  not  be  great  in  their 
parent  seats  in  Europe,  but,  connected  as  they  are  with  Asia  - 
and  Africa,  and  spread  over  the  richest  parts  of  the  new  world, 
they  are  daily  growing  in  importance,  and  hare  largely  the 
promise  of  the  future.  Nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  from  which 
they  are  descended,  and  to  which  they  haye  ready  access  for 
new  riches,  and  connected  through  it  with  the  other  languages 
spoken  in  the  south  of  Europe,  they  have  advantages  for  im- 
provement, and  for  growth,  and  for  facility  of  being  understood, 
nbt  possessed  by  the  Russian.  Their  history,  and  their  early 
poetry,  is  the  most  romantic,  and  connected  with  those  noble 
and  unexpected  achievements  which  t>pened  new  worlds  to  the 
conquerors  of  the  Moors.  The  sun  never  sets  upon  their  ter- 
ritories, or  those  of  their  descendants.  The  countries  they 
hive  colonized  present  every  advantage  for  an  unlimited  pros* 
perity.  By  the  continual  growth  of  their  territorial  great* 
ness,  th^ir  language  must  become  the  native  tongue  of  the 
greater  part  of  America ;  it  will  be  spoken  on  many  parts  of  the 
African  coutinent,  it  has  left  traces  of  itself  in  India,  and  will 
spread  over  the  islands  from  Manilla.'' 

Mr.' Douglas  still  thinks,  however,  that  there  are  seve- 
ral circumstances  against  its  universal  prevalence.  The 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  are  so  dissimilar  as  to  pre- 
vent their  becoming  the  medium  of  easy  intercourse  be- 
tween eveti  these  nations  themselves.  The  Spanish  lan- 
guage is  also  divided  against  itself  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  but  their  being  so  much  behind  other  Europeaa 
nations  in  literature,  will  operate,  above  all  other  things, 
to  prevent  their  language  taking  the  lead.  In  this  career, 
the  English  language  remains  alone ;  and  its  advantages 
our  Author  thus  describes  ; 
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*'The  Snglish  language  alone  remains  to  be  considered,  and 
it  possesses  mor6  advantages  than  any  other  for  becoming  the 
great  and  scientific  language  of  the  world.  Englishmen^  and 
the  descendants  of  Englishmen,  will  become  the  most  diffused 
of  any  branch  of  the  family  of  man,  scarcely  excepting  the 
Jews.  It  is  not  merely  one  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  they' 
are  spreading  theroseWes ;  they  are  colonizing,  at  one  and  the' 
same  moment,  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  while  in  Europe  their 
population  augments  with  a  rapidity  that  renders  emigration 
e^ery  year  more  desirable,  and  t6  greater  numbers.  Erery' 
class,  and  every  profession  is  overstocked  ;  and,  from  the  faci- 
lity of  education,  and  the  openings  which  are  presented  to  every 
rank  of  society,  to  press  into  the  one  above  it ;  in  information 
and  enterprise,  they  are  more  and  more  decidedly  taking  the 
lead  among  the  European  uations« ,  From  narrowness  of  terri- 
tory^  they  are  propelled  with  greater  force  to  foreign  adven«^ 
tures,  and  from  their  superiority  in  the  arts,  they  are  received 
with  greater  readihess  by  foreign  states ;  and  their  capital,  which 
increases  more  rapidly  than  any  field  of  exertion  which  can  bo 
opened  to  it,  drives  their  commerce,  and  their  commercial 
agents,  to  force  new  entrances,  to  form  new  establishmenta,  and 
to  spread  themselves  as  widely  and  remotely  as  possible.  The 
sea  is  already  covered  with  their  ships  ;  the  land  must  in  time 
be  covered  with  their  counting-houses,  and  English  mechanics, 
artists,  and  professional  men,  will  find  their  way  in  the  train  ot 
the  merchants,  and  escape  from  a  country  teeming  with  candi- 
dates for  every  situation.  The  power,  and  the  resources  of  Bri- 
tain, pent  up  at  home,  will  spread  themselves  as  Wide  as  the 
winds  and  waves  can  carry  them,  and  will  cause  the  branches 
of  English  population  and  literature  to  spread  over  every  soil. 
Every  country  will  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  £nf;lish  at 
the  staudard  of  literature,  and  the  medium  by  wiiich  it  may  be 
transmitted  or  promoted,  when  they  feel  the  superiority  of  the. 
English  brought  home  to  them  in  all  the  productions  of  lite,  and 
in  the  value  which  their  industry  confera  upon  every  species  of 
Vol.  IV.  Coo 
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laaBabctnre;  but  abore  all,  Eogland  has  sbot  ahead  of  all  other 
Rations,  and  is  more  rapidly  carried  along  bj  the  xmrreat  of 
Of  eDts  aaJ  the  tnflueoea  of  the  times,  aod  has  aoticlpated  those 
changes  and  ameliorations,  of  which  other  nations  begin  to  feel 
the  necessity,  and  those  improTements  4n  which  they  ail 
acknowledge  her  to  be  iheir  precursor  and  model ;  this  priority, 
of  progress,  and  the  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  a  more  ad:ranced 
^e,  will  coottibute  to  the  eagerness  with  which  all  nations 
will  be  brought  to  the  study  of  £oglish,  as  the  key  to  modern 
discoveries,  and  the  stordionse  4>f  those  truths  which  are  be* 
oeficial  to  mankind." 

He  thinks  farther  that  the  Unhed  States  wHl  aid 
greatly  in  the  diffdsion  of  the  English  langnage,  as  they 
will  perhaps  possess  the  greatest  inflaence  over  the 
South  American  Republics^  who,  will  probably  model 
themselves  on  their  institutions^  and  follow  tlieir  career 
in  liberty  and  illumination.  They  have  anticipated 
these  states  in  their  political  strength ;  and  as  English 
literature  is  their  own,  without  exertion  on  their  part, 
they  are  already  possessed  of  information  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  in  its  best  form;  and  of  all  the  American 
nations,  they  >YiIl  be  the  soonest  enabled  to  enter  on  dis- 
coveries themselves,  to  join  their  own  getiias  to  that 
of  their  kindred  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  to  increase 
the  influence  of  that  language  which  is  common  to  them 
both. 

Mr.  Douglas  adverts  to  the  advantages  a  lang^uage 
would  possess  for  becoming  the  general  medium,  if  it 
were  made  the  common  receptacle  for  all  the  stores  of 
intellect,  by  having  transfused  into  it  the  peculiar  riches 
of  other  languages,  and  adds,  that  the  English  language 
is  well  fitted  to  be  the  medium  of  translation  for  the  li- 
terature of  the  old  and  ^f  the  new  world,  of  the  east  and 
el'  the  west^  and  thsct  free  and  uidimited,  from  the  ya*- 
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iriety  of  its  origin,  it  presents  no  obstacle)  to  foreign,  ac- 
cessions,, as  does.a  language  which  has  taken  one  single 
rigid  cast;,  and  that  it  easily  naturalizes  the  thoughts 
of  men  of  every  age  aad  every  clime,  and  extends  its 
sympathy  as  widely  as  hamanity  itself..  He  thinks  also, 
that  Missions  may  be  highly  vsefal  in  enriching  the 
literature  of  their  native  land^by  rendering  into  English 
the  richest  literature  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
stationed  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  work  of  ualionjal  im* 
portance,  to  encourage  a  systematic  and  continual  trans- 
lation into  English  of  the  standard  works*  of  every  fa* 
reign  country,  that  England  might  not  only  be  theempo* 
rium  of  trade,  and  the  mart  for  all  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  world,  but  the  reservoir  which  should 
receive  all  the  streams  of  science,  and  from  which  they 
might  be  sent  to  fertilize  every,  corner  of  the  world* 

Mr.  Douglas  deems  the  Colonies  of  England  the  ef- 
fectual means  of  spreading  religion  with  her  languagp 
through  every  country  and  clime.  .  On  this  subject  ho 
adds  ; 

''  Her  colonies,  as  we  have  already  said,  occupy  large  por- 
.tions  ef  Africa,  and  of  Asia,  as  well  aa^  of  America ;  her 
population  has  an  increasing  tendency  to  emigrate,  and  every 
waste  and  thinly-peopled  spot  upon,  the  globe  seems  to  be  her 
natural  inheritance.  The  extreme  point  of  Afrioa  is  about  to 
receive  her*  laws  and  her  language,  and  the  vessels  of  New 
South  Wales  already  traverse  that  great  ocean  which  will  one 
day  be  covered  with  their  sails.  The  solitude  of  the  soothera 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  solitude  of  the  American  wilderness  will 
be  broken  with  their  settlements,  and  covered  with  the  mono* 
menu  of  thehr  arte.  But  it  is  not  merely  to  desolate  or 
thinly-peopled  regions  that  the  emigration  of  the  English  wiH 
be  confined  ;.  ipr,  unless  the  government  b  alike  ignorant  and 
neglecifniof  the  intecssia  of  the  nation,,  the  most  fertile  au4 
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populous  country  of  tbe  east  will  be  eolonixed  by  Eoglisb^  and 
their  agricultural  skill  will  be  transferred  to  the  plains  of  Indif , 
as  well  as  their  commerce  to  ita  shores.  A  new  and  ealighten- 
ed  addition  to  the  population  of  India  will  avail  itself  of  the 
'bounty  of  nature,  and  restore  its  pre*enaiinence  to  Hindostan  in 
the  cultivation  of  science.  The  whole  east  would  thus  be 
made  to  feel  the  moral  supremacy  of  England,  and  the  chains 
which  have  so  long  rivetted  those  fertile  empires  would  be 
broken  for  ever.'* 

After  cnrsorily  noticing:  the  Grecian,  tbe  Roman,  and 
what  he  terms  the  Egyptian  or  Phoenicfan  mode  of  co- 
lonization, whiqh  formerly  introduced  into  Greece  the 
knowledge  and  arts  of  Egypt  and  Sidon,  and  which  he 
prefers  as  best  adapted  for  the  British  nation,  he  adds 
on  this  subject; 

**  To  a  government  however  that  would  extend  its  com- 
merce, and  multiply  its  allies  and  its  resources,  on  the  broad 
foundation  of  mutual  advantage,  colonies  afford  the  outlets  of 
a  growing  prosperity,  and  open  an  ever-widening  circle  of  en- 
terprise and  acquisition.  It  is  the  jealousy  of  the  mother  coun- 
try which  renders  colonies  a  burden  at  their  commencement, 
and  which,  as  soon  as  they  gain  strength,  converts  them  into 
enemies.  But  a  liberal  policy,  which,  leaving  them  to  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs,  would  free  the  parent  state 
from  much  useless  expenditnre,  would  also  secure  their  friend- 
ship, and,  prolonging  the  filial  affection  which  colonies  enter* 
tain  for  their  mother  country,  would  attach  them  to  its  interest, 
by  feelings  of  veneration  for  their  original  seats,  which  are  deep- 
ly impressed  on  the  minds  of  nations,  and  which  many  injuries 
cannot  efface.  Even  after  the  unfortunate  war  with  the  Ame* 
rican  colonies,  the  Americans  are  more  ready  to  forgive  what 
they  have  suffered,  dian  the  British  to  forget  what  they  have 
lost." 

He  concludes  his  observations  on  colonization  by  ad* 
verting  to  India  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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**  Thtf  advantage  of  coloDizing  India  is  much  less  doubtful 
Aian  that  of  peopling  a  deserted  tract  of  country.  There  is  no 
waste  of  expenditure  at  first,  nor  that  difficulty  of  talcing  root 
in  the  soil  which  every  new  settlement  experiences,  while  th^ 
colonists  would  ever  be  reminded  of  their  common  descent 
^nd  common  interest  with  the  British,  by  the  men  of  othec 
tongues  and  of  strange  aspects  that  surrounded  them.  The  Eng- 
lish can  have  no  stable  footing  in  India  without  colonization. 
There  needs  no  hostile  sword  to  cut  them  off  from  the  face  of 
4he  land ;  upon  the  present  system,  a  few  years  will  obliterate 
the  Whites,  unless  renewed  by  fresh  importations.  There  caa 
be  no  danger  from  White  settlements  in  Hiridostan  ;->One  hun< 
dred  millions  of  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  will  ever  be  a  suf* 
ficient  guarantee  for  the  loyalty  of  any  number  of  British  who 
could  possibly  be  transported  to  so  great  a  distance.  The  ad« 
vantages  would  bo  immense,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Hin- 
dostan,  in  an  enlightened  and  energetic  population,  turning  to 
profit  the  resources  of  the  richest  country  of  the  east,  and  the 
renown  would  be  endless,  of  having  established  over  Indi^' 
models  of  th^  policy  of  Rome,  and  of  the  freedom  and  know- 
ledge of  Britain.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  narrow-spirite4 
monopoly  of  a  trading  company  will  not  be  always  suffered  to 
interfere  with  the  just  views  of  government,  nor  the  miscalcu^ 
lating  selfishness  of  individuals  to  mar  the  fairest  prospects  of 
improvement  that  ever  opened  upon  the  extremities  of  Asia^ 
Small  colonies  upon  the  third,  or  the  Phoenician  model,  might 
easily  be  spread  through  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  an4 
through  the  South  of  Africa,  introducing  among  them  the  arts 
and  the  religion  of  Britain,  and  every  where  taking  advantage  of 
the  first  stirrings  of  thought  in  barbarous  tribes,  to  give  their 
minds  the  right  direction,  and  to  infuse  into  them,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  their  formation  into  civilized  states,  the  spurit  of 
English  literature  and  liberty.  Throughout  the  South  Ameri- 
can Republics,  the  influence  of  the  English  race  will  be  felt  in 
a' high  degree,  partly  from  the  intercourse  of  commerce,  partl;^ 
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from  the  example  of  North  America — their  forerunner  in  the 
eame  career  of  prosperity  ;  and,  in  no  small  degree,  from  th« 
liumber  of  English  residents,  who  will  flock  to  these  newly- 
bpened  countries^  and  who,  from  their  higher  adranees  in 
knowledge,  and  elder  civilization,  will  give,  in  some  measure, 
a  new  tone  to  their  writings,  their  education,  and  their  masners." 

Mr.  Doaglas  insists,  that  England's  applying  the 
means  she  so  amply  possesses,  in  spreading  Christia- 
nity and  Science  over  the  worlds  wonid  be  advantageous 
not  merely  to  her  spiritual^  but  to  her  temporal  condi- 
tion, and  mentions  a  fact^  which,  as  it  is  little  known, 
we  will  present  to  our  readers  in  his  own  words ; 

**  Cromwell,  who  of  all  the  rulers  of  this  country  best  under«« 
stood  its  true  interests,  and  who,  when  bis  private  advantage 
did  not  interfere,  most  steadily  pursued  them,  had  a  clear  view^ 
(as  Elizabeth  also  had  before  him,  who  might  be  ranked  next 
to  him  in  the  capacity  of  governing,)  of  tiie  eminence  to  whict| 
Sngland  might  attain,  by  becoming  the  bead  of  religion^  and 
the  chief  promoter  of  piety  throughout  the  earth;  and  his  pro- 
ject in  furtherance  of  this  desirable  end,  as  Burnet  remarks, 
M  was  certainly  a  noble  one.  Ue  resolved  to  aet  up  a  council, 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  congregation  d!s 
Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome.  He  intended  it  should  collsist  of 
seven  counsellors  and  four  secretaries  for  different  proTinceSk 
Theke  were  the  first,  France^  Switzerland,  and  the  Tallies;  the 
Palatinate  and  the  other  Calvinists  were  the  second ;  Germa« 
ny,  the  Noitb,  and  Turkey,  were  the  third  ;  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies  were  the  fourth.  These  secretaries  were  to  have 
jive  hundred  pounds  salary  a-piece,  and  to  keep  a  correspoa* 
dence  everywhere,  to  know  the  state  of  religion  all  over  the 
world,  that  so  all  good  designs  might  be  by  their  means  pro*- 
tected  and  assisted.  They  were  to  have  a  fund  often  thousand 
]^ounds  ayear  at  their  disposal  for  ordinary  emergencies,  but  to 
be  fuither  supplied  as  occasion  should  recjuire  it." 
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On  this  subject  hcf  adds  however,  that  what  indiyidaalff' 
now  have  in  their  power,  is  far  superior  to  what  Cromwell 
had  then  at  his  disposal ;  that  instead  of  ten  or  twenty 
thousand,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds/ 
are  now  annually  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  reli« 
gion  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  that,  in  its  ultimate  re« 
suits,  the  power  of  Voluntary  Association,  is  mightier 
than  any  power  which  a  single  monarch  could  put  forth. 
fie  remarks,  that  the  only  want  at  present,  is,  that  of  a  re^- 
solution  to  make  efforts  proportioned  to  the  end  sought 
to  be  obtained  ;   and  that  the  great  mistake  is,  that  oC 
aiming  at  the  end,   without  sufficiently  adapting  tho. 
means  to  its  attainment,  and  the  .not  undergoing  tho. 
preparatory  processes  necessary  .to.  ensure  success.  He 
justly  adds,  that  what  is  of  long  growth,  is  also  of  slow 
decay;  and  that  the  inveterate  evils  of  many  ages,  can* 
not  be  eradicated  in  the  ho.ur-glass  of  one  man's  life. 
But  although  it  may  seem  long  to  those  whose  bodies 
must  moulder  in  the  grave  before  it  arrives,  still  the 
time  is  brief  when  compared  with  the  past  duration  of 
the  world  ;  and  after  adding,  that,  according  to  the  suro 
vord  of  prophecy,  before  the  oak  planted  yesterday 
shall  have  reached  its  full  maturity,   the  whole  earth 
yball  become  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  he  concludes  this 
fourth  part  with  the  sublime  supplication  of  Milton. 

*^Come,  therefore,  O  thou  that  hast  the  seven  stars  in  thy 
right  hand,  appoint  thy  chosen  priests  according  to  their  or- 
ders and  courses  of  old  to  minister  before  thee*  and  duly  to 
dress  and  pour  out  the  consecrated  oil  into  thy  holy  and  erer- 
burning  lamps.  Thou  hast  sent  out  the  spirit  of  prayer  upon 
thy  servants  over  all  the  earth  to  this  effect,  and  stirred  up  their 
vows  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  about  thy  throne^  Every 
one  can  say,  that  now  certainly  thou  hast  visited  this  la^d,  and 
hast  not  forgotten  the  utmost  corners  of  the  earth,  in  a  time 
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wh«D  men  had  thought  that  thou  wast  gone  up  from  uf  to  A« 
farthest  end  of  the  heavens,  and  hadst  left  to  do  manrellously 
among  the  sons  of  these  last  ages.  O  perfect  and  accomplish 
thy  glorious  acts ;  for  men  inay  leave  their  works  unfinish* 
ed»  but  thou  art  a  God,  thy  nature  is  pcrfectiou/'  ^'  The 
times  and  seasons  pass  along  under  thy  feet,  to  go  and  come 
at  thy  bidding ;  and  as  thou  didst  dignify  our  fathers'  days 
with  many  revelations,  above  all  their  foregoing  ages  since 
diou  tookest  the  flesh,  so  thou  canst  vouchsafe  to  us,  though 
unworthy,  as  large  a  portion  of  thy  spirit  as  thou  pleasest : 
fbr  who  shall  prejudice  thy  all-governing  will?  Seeing  the 
power  of  thy  grace  is  not  passed  away  with  the  primitive  timea 
as  fond  and  faithless  men  imagine,  but  thy  kingdom  is  now  at 
hand,  and  thou  standing  at  the  door.  Come  forth  out  of  thy 
royal  chambers,  O  Prince  of  all  the  things  of  the  earth;  put  oq 
the  visible  robes  of  thy  imperial  majesty,  take  up  that  unlimit* 
ed  sceptre  which  thy  Almighty  Father  hath  bequeathed  thee  ; 
fbr  now  the  voice  of  thy  bride  calls  thee,  and  all  creatures  sigh 
|o  be  renewed.'' 

The  fifth  and  last  part  of  Mr.  Douglas's  work,  on  *'  the 
VeDdency  of  the  Age>"  although  comprised  in  less  thaa 
thirty  pages,  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable  ideas. 
He  begins  by  noticing  the  changes  which  are  now  ap^ 
gearing  in  the  world ;  and  observes,  that  while  the  exer- 
tions of  individuals  are  limited  and  desultory,  the  im- 
provements liVhich  necessarily  result  from  society  itself^ 
proceed  in  their  course  like  the  laws  of  nature,  silent, 
but  inevitable,  without  pause  and  without  decay.  The 
wider  they  spread,  and  the  larger  the  field  which  they* 
embrace,  the'more  fully  do  they  become  the  objects  of 
certain  calculation.  On  these  data,  he  urges  the  wis- 
dom of  iinproving  the  present  season  without  delay. 
On  individuals  little  dependence  ca^  be  placed  ;  the 
teal  and  activity  of  the  primitive  christians  ceased  to 
aoimatd  those  who  entered  into  their  labors ;  the  I'ol- 
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lowers  of  the  reformers  tnmed  into  missiles  against  eadh 
other  ttie  weapons  forged  by  Luther  and  Calvin  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  the  reviyal  of  religion  at  the 
present  day  may  not  continue  long.  No  delay  there* 
fore  should  be  suflfered  in  attempting  to  hasten  forward 
that  hapffy  period,  when  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels 
of  the  deep.  He  affirms,  that  the  moral  world,  in  all  its 
parts,  is  prepared  to  concur  in  forwarding  a  great  and 
tenovating  change  throughout  its  whole  extent;  that 
society  abounds  in  resources  for  its  own  speedy  amelio- 
Tation,  and  in  instruments  sufficiently  powerful  to  ac- 
complish every  beneficial  design  ;  and  that  the  general 
mind  is  beginning  to  stir  itself  in  the  first  vague  aspira- 
tions after  some  future  good,  as  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
is  roughened  and  agitated  before  it  encounter  the  yet 
distant  storm. 

He  now  adds,  that  from  improvement  in  benevolence 
a  new  power  has  arisen,  "  the  charity  of  principle,"  in- 
stead of ''  the  charity  of  instinct."  In  comparing  these, 
be  justly  describes  the  latter  as  holding  forth  a  single 
cup  of  cold  water  to  the  passing  pilgrim ;  the  former  as 
digging  a  well  in  the  desert,  which,  once  opened,  will 
flow  for  ever ;  the  latter  as  removing  a  want,  the  former 
as  implanting  a  principle ;  the  charity  of  instinct  as 
expiring  with  the  event  that  gave  it  birth,  that  of  prin- 
ciple as  endued  with  seminal  virtue,  and  reproducing 
and  multiplying  its  likeness.  He  thinks  the  doctrines 
of  Malthus  have  done  real  good,  by  withdrawing  bene- 
Tol^nce  from  those  feigned  objects  of  distress  by  which 
it  wi'3  habitually  and  instinctively  excited ;  that  the 
passion  for  doing  good  will  survive  its  misdirection,  and 
a  vast  sum  liberated  from  employments  worse  than  use- 
less—from creating  that  misery  It  bad  a  vain  shew  of 
Vol.  IV.  Pdd 
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Telievin^  ^III  be  dedicated  to  the  nobleflt{>orpo8es,  and 
instead  of  being:  dried  up,  will  be  poured  into  -another 
chanviel  with  an  ampler  stream. 

He  also  thinks  that  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  visible^ 
from  tho  augmented  power  of  moral  instruments  relative 
to  benevolence;  and  that  new  powers  available  for  the 
uses  of  humanity  ate  springing  up  on  every  side.  The 
Press  alone  baffles  all  calculation  of  its  consequences^ 
4tnd  requires  only  a  right  direction  of  its  eflforts  in  order 
to.produce  a  result  of  good  of  which  no  eye  can  see  the 
limits,  no  thought  compute  the  sum.  In  Great  Britain 
and  America  it  has  reached  a  height  beyond  the  con- 
jecture of  former  years.  As  writings  increase  in  num- 
ber and  importance,  readers  increase  in  porportion;  the 
opinions  K>f  all  classes  are  formed  by  books;  and  by 
means  of  the  press,  an  authority  may  be  exerted  over 
the  general  mind  which  has  no  precedent  in  times  which 
are  past.  Education  is  extending  itself  even  where  it 
is  opposed,  and  a  revolution  is  begun  in  that  power 
which  of  itself  is  4ible  to  cause  a  revolution  in  eveiy 
thing  else.  All  begin  to  read — all  will  ultimately  begin 
to  think ;  and  those  laws  and  institutions  which  were 
intended  for  the  unthinking,  must  give  place  to  new 
ones.  Voluntary  Associations  are  giving  strength  to  the 
frame  of  society,  and  bringing  into  secure  and  evecy-day 
attainment,  objects  which  once  seemed  beyond  the  reach 
of  individuals.  Improvements  are  everywhere  extend- 
ed ;  the  Hindoos  have  now  their  Newspapers,  and  the 
remotest  barbarians  their  schools ;  and  the  first  symp- 
toms are  everywhere  apparent  of  that  change,  which  will 
at  lengtii  extend  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  haUiti^hle 
world. 

He  affirms  also  that  an  improvement  is  taking  place 
in  the  muuial  acuon  of  iiociety  on'  itseii*   Ihe  extremt i 
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of  society  are  now  done  away ;  there  are  no  fonger  here* 
ditary  bondmen,,  deprived  of  all  hope  of'  ascending  in 
the  scale,  whatever  be  their  industry  or  moral*  worthy 
and  there  are  no  hereditary  classes  privileged  to  inac« 
tivity  and  folly.  Public  opinion  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
all,  and  all,  by  heavy  penalties,  are  made  to  feel  them* 
selves  responsible.  Thus  society  has  a  force  doubly 
accelerating ;  the  improvements  adopted  by  the  higher 
classes  rapidly  descend  to  the  lower  ;  and  the  advance* 
roent  of  the  latter  urges  on  the  former  to  new  progress. 
Of  the  Schools  of  Arts  recently  established  in  Britain^ 
be  thus  speaks : 

**  The  Schools  of  Arts  instituted  for  the  inttructiou  of  me*^ 
chanics  wiit  uhimately  have  the  effect  oftpreading  and  ad* 
vancing  the  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy  among  aM  ranks 
of  the  community.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mechaol* 
cal  and  ehemical  science,  from  the  example  held  out  by  work- 
men in  towns,  will  be  j  udged  essential  to  the  ordinary  bourse 
of  education,  and  become  preyatent  in  every  method  of  in* 
slructton.  The  demand  created  by  these  sc|iools  for  teachers 
will  give  encouragement  to  young  men  prosecuting  philosophi* 
cal  studies,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
whatever  powers  they  may  possess.  That  paironage  and  in^ 
citement  which  governments  ought  to  hold  forth  in  the  aid  of 
scientific  knowledge  will,  in  some  measure,  be  supplied  by  the 
contributions  which  are  raised  by  the  operative  classes ;  and 
the  openings  which  their  instruction  will  afford  to  rising  merit 
may  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  fostering  care  which  the 
rulers  of  this  and  other  countries  ought  to  have  bestowed  ea 
the  abstri^ct  research  of  truth." 

According  to  Mr.  Douglas,,  governments  now  begin 
to  feel  the  force  of  that  chaoge  which  time  is^  inevita- 
bly prodocing,  as  well  aa  their  subjects.  The  twenty 
years  whicb  preceded  the  French  Revolution  were  dis^ 
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tiogaished  by  a  greater  reform  of  abases  than  the  pre* 
ceding  century  had  witnessed;  and  'notwithstanding  the 
re-action  occasioned  by  the  excesses  of  that  revolution, 
the  old  governments^  though  successful  in  their  opposi-* 
tion,  have  found  it  prudent  to  concentrate  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  their  power  within  narrower  limits  ;  and, 
overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  invisible,  but  every- 
where diffused  enemy,  they  have  suspended  their  an- 
cient animosities,  and  have  united  in  the  only  principle 
in  which  they  are  ever  likely  to  agree,  the  design  of 
crushing  the  rising  liberties  of  the  world.  But  the  spell 
is  broken  which  bound  men  to  reverence  that  which  was 
ancient  and  established^  whether  it  merited  their  re- 
verence or  not ;  and  force  or  religion,  fear  or  con- 
science, remain  as  the  sole  alternatives  by  which  the 
multitude  can  be  kept  within  the  bound  of  submission^ 
Hence  governments  may  now  be  expected  to  be  more 
favorable  to  religion,  as  the  only  balm  which  can  aUay 
the  feverish  excitement  after  political  change,  which  the 
present  circumstances  of  Europe  are  so  widely  extend- 
ing. 

**  lo  ibis  country,  which  has  already  undergone,  we  may 
trust,  all  the  violent  changes  it  was  fated  to  encounter,  and 
where  the  government  accommodates  itself  at  length,  though 
at  times  somewhat  tardily  and  reluctantly,  to  the  general  will 
of  the  nation,  the  increasing  intelligence  of  society  has  ope- 
rated most  beneficially  upon  the  ruling  powers,  who  have  un- 
dergone a  manifest  alteration  for  the  better  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  still  more  evidently  during  the  two  or  three 
years  which  have  immediately  past.  But  if  the  Tories  have  a« 
mazingly  improved  in  liberality  and  intelligence  since  the  days 
when  they  first  received  their  denominatiorf,  the  Whigs  have 
not  been  equally  fortunate,.though  they  too  have  greatly  chang- 
ed from  the  illustrious  men  who  first  bore  that  name  of  reproach 
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«nd  renown.  The  cause  of  liberty  hai  ever  beea  nnfortenate 
in  the  mfscellaneous  collection  of  its  followers,  who,  nsiiig  th« 
same  names  for  very  different  purposes,  arrange  themselvef 
under  her  standard.  The  profession  of  public  virtue  has  ever 
been  a  comfortable  cloak  for  private  vices ;  and  licence  and  If* 
berty  have  too  often  been  united  in  the  profession  and  practice 
of  the  same  men.  In  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  true  Whigs 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  their  numbers  augmented  by  a 
wretched  accession  of  libertines  and  infidels ;  and  the  cause 
for  which  Addison  wrote  and  lived  was  polluted  by  the  pen  of 
such  an  advocate  as  Toland.— **  The  good  die  first."— The  To- 
lands  have  prospered  and  multiplied.  Can  as  much  be  said 
for  the  Addisons  ?  **  Eating  and  drinking,  says  Berkeley,  mo- 
dern patriotism/'  and  yet  the  chief  proof  of  patriotism,  which 
tfiany  lovers  of  their  country  have  to  produce,  is  their  attend* 
iog  at  an  anniversary  feast,  where  they  promote  the  cause  of 
freedom  by  sneers  against  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  while  they 
overturn  virtue  and  religion,  the  two  props  on  which  liberty 
rests,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  by  their  lives,  and  by  their  dis« 
courses,  they  think  that  all  is  well,  and  that  mankind  are  their 
debtors,  since  they  give  to  the  cause  of  humanity  the'  poor  re- 
quital of  their  bumpers  and  vociferations.  An  opposition  how« 
ever  is  of  less  consequence  to  this  country  now  that  the  nation 
watches  over  its  own  rights,  and  is  fast  escaping  from  a  state 
of  tutelage;  and  the  vacillating  opinions  of  a  party,  ever  ready 
to  veer  where  the  interests  of  a  faction  incline,  will  give  way 
to  solid  views  of  general  advantage,  as  comprehensive  as  the 
interests  of  the  public,  and  deeply  seated  in  the  breast  of  the 
nation.^' 

Mr.  Douglas  is  further  of  opinion,  that  if  6overn« 
ments  were  not  improved,  they  mast  change  so  as  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  change  in  public  opinion ;  that 
as  opinion,  in  one  shape  or  other,  is  that  by  which  all 
governments  are  upheld,  every  accession  of  science 
and  of  virtue  tends  to  render  men  more  free ;  that  tbo 
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revolation  hi  opinion  which  has  now  taken  place^  vritt 
inevitably,  thoagh  slowly  perhaps,  produce  correspondi 
ing  alterations  in  the  condition  of  society  ;  and  that  a 
new  social  arrangement  will  ultimatQly  occupy  the  place 
of  the  modifications  of  society  which  have  preceded  i^. 
and  fill  the'  world  with  new  institutions. 

Adverting  to  the  ancient  republics,  Mr.  Dougla^  noir 
observes,  that  Machiavel  was  the  first  to  perceive  and 
rightly  describe  the  difference  between  the  govemmenta. 
of  his  time,  and  the  ancient  republics  who  filled  tha 
world  with  their  renown,  to  the  latter  of  which  he  givea 
the  preference  as  the  most  perfect;  and  tha^t  his. fa*^ 
mens  work  ''  The  Prince,"  is  neither  a  satire  nor  an  enlo* 
gy,  but  the  completion  of  a  great  design,  began  in  bia< 
wonderful  commentary  on  Livy,  that  of  describing  the* 
twa  forms  of  government  assumed  by  states  up  to  faia 
day.  The  preference  however  is  decidedly  given  ta 
the  ancient  republics,  still  tempered  however,  with  the- 
indifference  for  morality  entertained  by  a  thorough-^ 
paced  atheist.  Our  author  thinks  that  MachiaVel  un» 
dervalued  the  Gothic  form  of  government;  that  Harring- 
ton understood  it  better;  but  that  Sismondi,  in  drawing  a^ 
brief  but  earnest  contrast  between  them,  has  done  jus- 
tice to  the  peculiar  merits  of  both.  He  further  ob- 
serves, that  the  point  from  whence  the  civil izationof  the 
ancients  commenced  was,  the  foundation  of  a  city;  tho. 
point  from  whence  that  of  the  Gothic  race  commenced 
was,  their  sallying  forth  from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and 
taking  possession  of  a  large  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
From  this  difference  may  be  traced  the  diveraitiea  of 
their  institutions.  With  the  Greeks,  the  city  was  every 
thing,  and  its  individual  members  nothing.  To  the  rights 
of  the  city,  as'the  common  mother  of  them  all,  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  in  their  private  capacity  gavt  waji  an4 
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mcts  of  the  grossest  iDJostice  were  easily  glossed  over 
by  fi  pretext  of  public  good.  The  Gothic  regimea  he 
thas  describes  : 

^*  The  Gothic  regimen  was  aTetention  of  the  freedom  of  the 
^eods  amoog  the  coequerorsy  mixed  with  military  superiority 
towards  the  vanquished.  As  their  union  was  voluntary  before 
they  proceeded  to  conquest,  and  as  their  rank  was  unequal^ 
they  possessed,  by  compact,  mutual  rights,  attended  with  an 
inequality  of  privileges  proportioned  to  the  inequality  of  their 
lAieans  and  resources  for  the  expedition  they  were  about  to  un- 
dertake. From  this  original  distinction  of  ranks,  the  nation 
was  never  considered  as  a  whole  ;  the  classes  of  which -it  was 
made  up  were  alone  regarded.  The  privileges  of  particular 
bodies  were  respected,  but  the  general  interest  was  forgotten, 
at  at  least  was  postponed,  till  every  particular  interest  was  se« 
Cttred.  From  this  source  many  uf  the  anomalies  in  the  policy 
of  later  times  have  proceeded,  and  that  inrerse  method  of  le- 
gisiatioo  has  taken  its  rise,  which  provides  for  the  bentfit  of 
parts  at  the  expense  of  the  whole,  and  which  has  ever  been  ia« 
cUned  to  consider  the  nation  as  without  a  civil  existence  till  it 
was  separated  into  classes  and  endowed  with  privileges.  But 
Ibis  system,  though  far  inferior  to  the  classic  polity,  in  the  ge« 
neral  regulation  of  the  state,  and  in  the  means  of  promoting  its 
aggrandisement,  excels  the  Repnbiics  of  old  as  much  on  the 
one  hand,  in  personal  security  and  private  happiness.  The 
rights  of  individuals  have  been  respected,  the  property  and 
lives  of  the  citizens  have  been  better  guarded,  and  fewer  vic* 
lims  have  been  oiOTered  to  the  pretended  necessity  of  the  state* 
The  ancient  governments  were  more  powerful  and  energetic  in 
proportion  to  their  extent ;  but  they  wanted  that  personal  free- 
-dom  which  the  Oothic  tribes  brought  from  their  woods  and 
secured  to  their  descendants." 

Mr.  Douglas  further  thtaks,  that  from  both  these,  a 
aew  aod  universal  form  of  Civil  Institutions  is  now 
rising,  founded  on  the  common  nature  of  man,  and  the 
gehetal  end  of  government.   According  to  him,  the  Go- 
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tiiic  kiogdomi  on  the  continent  are^  by  a  slow  decaj% 
approaching  to  a  gradual  bat  certain  dissolation»  The 
Gothic  Aristocracy  is  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once 
was ;  both  kin^^sand  people  occupy  a  place  different  from 
their  former  position;  the  spirit  of  the  ag;e  is  changed ; 
and  nothing  remains  but  the, institutions  and  the  oat- 
ward  form  of  society,  which  expect  permanence  in  vaiD, 
while  a)l  are  shifting  around  them.  Every  country  on 
the  continent  contains  within  itself  a  party  hostile  to  its 
establishments,  whose  numbers  increase,  and  whose 
opinions  acquire  new  weight,  in  every  succeeding  year. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  the  times  is  not  democratical;nor  is  it 
nn  favorable  to  kings,  considered  as  the  chief  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation.  It  justly  determines,  that  the  ge« 
neral  welfare  is  the  sole  end  of  government,  and  that 
the  only  just  form  of  society  is,  that  in  which  the  comr 
mon  weal  is  secured  by  the  common  will. 

In  our  Author's  opinion,  this  gradual  change  in  the 
ground-work  of  society  is  undermining  all  the  obstacles 
which  force  and  superstition  have  hitherto  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  true  religion.  The  kings  who  once  lent 
their  aid  to  support  a  spiritual  thraldom,  are  now  shaken 
upon  their  thrones  by  the  civil  earthquakes  which  are 
passing  from  country  to  country ;  and  they  must  now  put 
forth  their  remaining  power  to  delay  the  evil  day  of  re- 
tribution. Hence  they  are  no  longer  at  leisure  to  put 
down  religious  truth  as  they  were  at  the  reformation. 
Public  opinion  also,  decidedly  tolerant  as  it  is  now  be- 
come, restrains  force  and  tyranny  from  those  sanguinary 
measures  they  might  be  inclined  to  use.  Thus  the  ac- 
tion of  the  general  mind  is  preparing  the  way  for  the 
messengers  who  will  proclaim  to  every  country  the  spi- 
ritual advent  of  the  Redeemer.  The  minds  of  men, 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  condition,  investigate 
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every  claim  and  question  every  pretension.  Inqairy 
by  its  corrosive  and  ceaseless  natnre^  is  wearing  away 
those  fetters  of  the  mind  which  have  hitherto  kept  its 
facnlties  dormant^  and  men  suddenly  released  from 
their  former  fictitious  bonds,  must  hereafter  depend  for 
their  right  self-government,  solely  on  the  directions  af- 
forded them  by  reason  and  religion  ;  and  thus  the  gene- 
ral changes  taking  place  in  the  moral  world,  conspiro 
to  undermine  or  overthrow  those  barriers  which  have 
hindered  the  progress  of  religion,  and  the  silent  altera- 
tions of  society,  are  hastening  the  period,  when  tho 
triumph  of  truth  shall  be  permanent  and  universal. 

On  the  changes  in  the  relative  position  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  Mr.  Douglas  has  the  following  interesting 
observations : 

*'The  French  and  the  Russians  have  changed  situations  in 
the  political  scale  ;  Petersborgh  has  become  the  centre  of  ag- 
gression, and  Paris  that  of  resistance  and  defence.  The  inva^ 
•ions  which  Europe  has  now  to  dread  are  from  the  north,  and 
the  hope  of  its  ultimate  freedom  rests  upon  the  energy  and 
the  posperity  of  its  southern  states.  The  position  of  Russia 
is  eminently  favourable  for  successful  and  limitless  encroach- 
ment, and  possesses  within  itself  ample  space  for  ever-increas« 
ing  numbers.  It  has  no  enemy  behbd  it  to  distract  its  atten« 
tion  or  divide  its  efforts  ;  it  has  only  opposed  to  it  a  weak  and 
broken  frontier,  without  any  one  commanding  defence,  and 
with  vulnerable  points  innumerable  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan.  The  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  Turks,  the  Persians* 
the  Turcomans,  and  the  Chinese,  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Russian  armies,  and  must  yield  at  the  first  shock  of  the  in- 
vader. Austria  and  Prussia  hold  their  Polish  provinces,  ia 
some  measure,  at  the  mercy  of  Russia,  add  France  is  the  only 
jiation  which,  single-handed,  could  afford  an  adequate  resist^ 
ance.  As  France  has  changed  from  the  attitude  of  aggres* 
tion  to  that  of  defence,  England,  the  supporter  of  the  indepen- 
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^en^e  ^F  (hecootiiieottl  natiooi,  becomes  the  nataral  mlly  of 
JPrance  instead  of  being  its  **  natural  enemy;"  and  henceforA 
it  is  manifestly  the  interest  of  Ais  country  that  the  French 
should  be  great,  powerful,  and  free.    It  is  certainly  for  the 
advanta^  of  England,  that  the  seat  of  aggrandisement  and 
danger  should  be  removed  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  to  the 
ehores  of  the  Baltic  ;  and.  an  Attila.  whose  troQps  are  encamp- 
ed in  Poland,  and  along  the- Frontiers  of  China,  is  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  an  enemy  of  inferior  power,  who  has  the  occu- 
pation of  Boulogne  and  Brest,     The  wide  separation  between 
TRussia  and  'England  leaves  no  adjacent  field  of  combat  on 
"^hicfa  they  might  measure  their  forces  and  decide  the  contest; 
and  England/  it  is  now  evideUt,  xjaii  best  preserve  ihe  indepen- 
dence and  prosperity  df  Europe  by  preserving  peace ;  and  her 
'surest  weapon  is  the  commnnication  Of  her  own  knowledge 
and  liberty  ;  before  which,  barbarism,  however  potent,  must 
J)ow,  and  stirred  up  by  which,  vassals,  however  depressed^ 
mil'  rise  up  and  shakeoff-the  yeke..     While  Britain  connteiw 
J>alances  the  ascendency  of  Russia  inthe' west,  ehe  will  dU 
'Tide  with  her  4he  supremacy  of  the  east,  and  have  for  her 
«hare  the  fairest,  if  not. the  most^  extensive  portion  of  Asia^ 
They  are  the  two  great  antagonist  powers  in  the  old  world, 
ppposite  in   their  nature  as  in  their  inAuence^the  one  physi- 
cally, the  other  morally  great— Ibe  one  ^at  present  retarding, 
the  oiher  accelerating  the  march  ^ of  European  Society  ;  hut 
»both  ultimately  destined  to  be  the  instmmente  of  political 
.changes  which  will  .give  a  new  face  to  the  instiHitiens  of  ihe 
.ancient .continent.     As  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting  among 
Ihe  nations  that  compose  the  European   confederation,  it  is 
hanging  also  in  the  component  parts  of  each  individual  state ; 
and  'the  struggle  for  political  liberty  is  begun  which  can  only 
terminate  with  the  general  acquisition  of  free  institutions.  This 
tendency  to  freedom  it  is  every  way  the  interest  of  Britain  ta 
/oster  and  protect     Despotic  kings  are  truly  her  natural  ene- 
juiea,  who  must  inevitably  wish  to  destroy  those  iastitutioiM 
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with  tbem  dieir  arti  and  their  opisiovs,  chaDginf  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  worlds  aod  iDtrodaeing  oTorywhere  a  aew  maa* 
ner  of  life,  a  new  philosophy,  and  a  new  religion.  The  dark 
and  uoTisited  regions  of  the  earth  must  becoone  open  and 
traTersed.  Mankind,  as  thej  have  one  common  interest^  witt 
have  ooe  commou  mind.  The  same  opinions  will  circniata 
throughout,  and  the  same  convictions  will  ultimately  prevails 
AW  other  creeds  will  give  way  in  the  natural  course  of  events^ 
and  Christianity,  considered  merely  as  a  system  of  human  opi- 
nion, must  be  expected  to  become  universal,  since  it  is  the  on« 
]y  religions  system  adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  hu« 
manity;  and  the  earth  will  become  one  family,  forsaking  their 
errors  and  their  idols,  and  worshipping  one  common  father. 
There  was  a  greater  disproportion  between  the  resources  of 
the  first  Christians,  and  their  success  in  changing  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empire,  than  there  is  at  present  be- 
tween the  means  which  Christians  now  possess  and  the  uni* 
versal  conversion  of  the  world.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  the 
will,  and  the  energy,  and  the  intelligence,  which  would  enable 
tbem  to  keep  the  same  great  object  ever  in  view,  and  to  choose 
the  path  that  would  most  certainly  lead  to  it  Society,  inde- 
pendently of  human  volition,  is  preparing  itself  for  a  great 
transition  ;  the  many  wheels  of  its  intricate  mechanism  are  be- 
ginning to  revolve,  and  a  complicated  movement  continually 
accelerated  by  fresh  impulses,  is  bearing  along  the  world  from 
its  wintry  and  torpid  position,  and  bringing  it  under  the  influence 
of  serener  heavens  and  an  awakening  spring.  All  the  genial 
powers  of  nature  will  be  unlocked,  and  the  better  feelings  that 
have  long  slumbered  in  thebrdast  of  man  will  be  roused  to  life. 
True  benevolence  will  come  in  the  train  of  genuine  Christiani- 
ty; and  mankind,  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  each  other,  will 
find  that  happiness  which  has  so  long  escaped  them.  Evil, 
though  it  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated  from  human  nature 
on  this  side  of  death,  will  yet  be  repressed  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions as  soon  as  it  presents  itself,  and  theihoughts  and  endea- 
TOUM  of  all  will  tend  to  heal  the  inevitable  ills  which  flesh  ia 
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Hn  to.  Then  will  be  the  harvett  of  the  moral  world,  ancl  the 
•eed  of  noble  thoaghti  and  deeds  that  once  seemed  lost,  shall 
suddenly  shoot  forth,  and  ripen  to  maturity,  and  the  success  of 
wrong  even  ia  this  world  shaU  seem  brief  compared  with  thtt 
long  ages  that  shall  crown  the  efforts  of  wisdom  and  Tirtue.'^ 

We  bare  in  this  review  added  but  little  of  onr  owh 
as  our  object  has  been  to  bring  Mr.  Douglas's  ideas  as 
fally  befor^  our  readers  as  possible  that  they  might 
judge  for  themselves  respecting  their  weight  and  correct* 
ness.  If  there  be  some  ideas  in  which  we  differ  from 
bim,  there  are  far  mere  on  which  our  judgements  coin- 
cide ;  and  we  ourselves  feel  that  in  writing  the  work  he 
bas  done  real  service  to  the  cause  of  homaaity  and 
religion. 


Art.  IV.— On  the  Burning  f^ Widows. 

There  is  something  so  unnatural  and  barbarous  ia 
the  practise  of  burning  a  woman  alive,  as  soon  as  the 
death  of  her  husband  has  left  her  the  sole  protec- 
tor of  his  offspring,  that  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
manity naturally  impel  us  to  seek  its  discontinuance* 
That  murders  so  flagitious  should  be  associated  in  the 
most  distant  degree  with  the  British  name^  and  in- 
crease under  British  protection,  is  so  repugnant  to 
etery  principle  of  national  dignity,  that  every  man  who 
is  alive  to  the  true  glory  of  his  country,  must  feel  anxi* 
cue  to  see  them  prohibited.  To  comprehend  therefore 
the  anxiety  which  has  been  manifested  both  ia  England 
and  in  this  country,  to  prevent  female  immolations^  we 
bave  only  to  refer  to  those  principles  of  humanity  and 
patriot^sm  which  are  so  rarely  dormant  in  the  breasts 
of  our  countrymen*  Some  have  excepted  to  the  inter- 
est wbicb  has  been  so  loudly  expressed  on  this  sub- 
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j«€t  in  England.  Bat  why  should  we  object  to  SBch-ai 
display  of  honorable  feeling  in  that  laad»  where  wefirei 
imbibed  those  principles  of  action  which  have  ren-^ 
dered  the  name  of  England  illnstrions  in  the  regions  of 
Asia?  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  ns  that  thia* 
anxiety  is  ipatter  for  exaltation  and.  not  for  censure. 
Is  it  dishonorable  that  at  the  distance  of  half  the  glob^ 
from  the  scene^  our  countrymen  should  feel  a  stain  up- 
on our  national  glory  like  an  individual  calamity^  and 
that  they  should  bum  with  ardor  to  make  the  triumphs* 
of  humanity  commensurate  with  the  triumphs  of  British^ 
valor  ?  If  we  could  once  persuade  ourselves  that  the^ 
sentiments  of  humanity  were  extinguished  in  the  minds 
of  Britons  by  distance,  the  charm  which  binds  us  to  out- 
native  land  after  years  of  exile,  would  be  weakened,  if 
not  altogether  dissolved.  Instead  therefore  of  question- 
ing the  propriety  of  that  interest  which  has  been  felt 
at  home  on  this  subject,  it  should  be  our  care  not  to  bo 
outdone  in  a  noble  and  generous  impatience,  by  those^ 
who  can  only  have  heard  by  report  of  the  detestable 
murders,  which  are  daily  perpetrated  undenoac»eyas. 

The  objections  which  have  been,  raised  against  the 
abolition  of  the  practice  are  two  ;  the  fear  of  infringing; 
on  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  political 
inexpediency  of  interfering  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  To  the  former  of  these  objections,  as  being 
the  weakest,  we  devote  onr  first  attention. 

That  the  principles  of  reli<;ious  liberty  are  better  un^ 
derstood  in  Britain,  and  in  America^  than  in  any  other 
country,  or  that  those  principles  are  more  clearly  oom^ 
prehended  in  tlie  present,  than  in  any  former  age^ 
will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  In  more  ancient  times  the 
boundaries  of  religious  freedom  were  contracted  or 
enlarged  by  the  caprice  or  the  clemency  of  thQ  pre^ 
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"dominanti^arty  in  the  state.     At  present,  they  are  flx- 
«d  both  in  onr  own  land  and  in  America,  upon  the  rm- 
tnutable  fonndation  of  sound  and  enlightened  reason. 
And  the  superior  civilization  df  our  day  is  marked  by 
no  token  more  nneqaivocal,  than  by  the  noble  senti- 
ments on  the  snbject  of  religions  liberty,  which  go- 
-vern  these  countries.     On  this  difficult  point,  nations^ 
in  other  respects  renowned  for  civilization,  have  often 
failed.    In  fact  all  nations  in  all  ages  have 'been  perse- 
>€Qtors,  from  the  ^ayn  of  Nebnchadnezzar,  who  threw  the 
three  worthies  into  the  flames  because  they  would  not 
-worship  the  image  he  had  set  up  on  the  plains  of  Dura, 
down  to  the  Sociniin  government  of  the  Pays  de  Vand 
*in  the  nineteenth  centnry.   In  the  career  of  persecution 
-England  has  heretofore  taken  her  fall  share ;  and  amidst 
*«lHhe  vicissitudes  of  parties  from  th6  accession  of  the 
^Bioase  Df  Lancaster  in  13C9  to  the  year  1 688,  theonly 
principle  witich  remained  permanent  and  stable  was  that 
-of  ooercing  the  consciences  of  men.  First,  the  Catholics 
^unit  the  Lollards;  then  the  Protestants  acquiring  the 
'ascendancy,  persecuted  the  Catholics,   and  even  shut 
^p  their  dissenting  brethren,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
betii,  by  fifties,  in  the  gate  house.  On  the  eclipse  of  Pre- 
laey,  'when  the  Presbyterians  pouring  in  from  Scotland 
^acquired  '  the  power  of  &e  keys'  they  insisted  with  equal 
Tehemence  on  the  divine  right  of  Presbytery,  and  enforc- 
ed the  solemn  league  and  covenant  with  pains  and  pe- 
aalties.      Then  oame  round  the  restoration  of  |^pis- 
copacy,  and  the  ejection  of  two  thousand  godly  and 
learned  ministers,  and  the  act  of  nniformity  and  its 
twin-brother,  the  five-mile  act.     Thus  the  reign  of  per-* 
Mention  continued  without  intermission  in  England  till 
1688,  when  the  principles  of  religions  liberty  were  for 
the  first  time  embodied  in  the  consthntion]  yet  ao  gra- 
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daal  18  the  progress  of  improvement^  that  this  great  aod 
glorioos  principle/  crept  in  among  oar  laws  nader  the ' 
name  of  toleration,  just  as  a  word  of  foreign  growth 
creeps  into  an  English  book,  in  the  guise  of  Italic  let- 
ters, before  it  has  been  natnralized ;  for  toleration  is  b«t 
the  first  step  towards  religious  liberty. 

Beligions  persecution,  though  the  crime  of  individa- 
alSf  is  the  vice  of  an  age.  Gibbon  has  attempted  to 
exonerate  the  idolatrous  emperors  of  Rome  from  the 
charge  of  persecution,  that  he  might  fix  it  with  greater 
nalignity  on  the  Arian  emperors  ;  but  without  success, 
for  the  Romans  understood  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  no  better  than  the  modem  rulers  of  Coastaati- 
nople.  Some  of  the  emperors  it  is  true,  refrained  from 
persecution  through  indolence,  some  through  indiffer- 
ence, others  through  natural  clemency,  but  few  or  none 
from  principle.  Theirs  was  a  persecuting  age,  and 
the  spirit  of  religious  persecutioo,  tfaouf^  occasionally 
dormant,  was  ever  ready  to  burst  forth,  on  &e  dig ht* 
est  intimation  of  the  emperor's^  wishes.  So  deeply 
tinctured  was  that  age  with  this  spirit,  that  we  find  some 
of  the  most  virtuous  monarchs,  (Trajan  himself,  the 
pride  of  antiquity,  not  excepted,)  polluting  their  hands 
with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Indeed,  when  this  spi- 
rit becomes  lord  of  the  as<^ndant,  it  stifles  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity,  and  betrays  the  mildest  characters 
into  aets  of  unaccountable  barbarity.  The  page  of  his- 
tory teems  with  the  records  of  human  weakness  on  thiff 
subject,  and  shews  to  our  shame  and  conftision  that  in 
every  age,  in  every  country,  and  under  every  possible 
variety  of  political  institutions,  this  spirit  has  produced 
the  same  unhappy  transformation  of  character.  Munoo 
vvho  has  left  us  that  most  benevolent  maxim,  *r6ject  not 
an  evening  guest,  he  is  sent  by  the  retiring  sun/  is  4«it« 
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tfangQinary  on  the  subject  of  religioas  observances ;  and 
even  at  a  later  and  more  e*Qlightened  period,  the  mild 
Tillotson,  ^riting^  we  believe,  to  tbe  Archbishop  of 
Tork  advises  him  to  refase  a  licence  to  one,  who  was  a 
dissenter^  to  open  a  school. 

To  those  days  of  persecution,  the  present  age  affords  a 
bright  contrast.  The  discovery  has  at  length  been  made 
that  sonnd  policy  and  religioas  liberty  are  one  and  the 
same  thing,  and  that  nothing  tends  to  tetard  the  progress 
of  national  improvement  so  much  as  religioas  intoler- 
ance. To  what  is  England  among  other  circumstances^ 
indebted  for  her  present  elevation,  if  not  to  that  free- 
dom which  we  enjoy  on  the  subject  of  religioas  opi- 
nions 1  Let  the  sanguinary  principles  of  Queen  Ma- 
ry's reign,  again  acquire  a  footing  in  England,  with  their 
endless  train  of  fears  and  anxieties,  and  every  existing 
acquisition  would  be  rendered  precarious,  and  every 
lature  prospect  of  increasing  glory  and  improvement 
overshadowed  with  gloom.  When  we  estimate  the  mighty 
•  influence  which  Britain  now  exercises  over  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  and  vrhich  every  year  augments,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  admiring  the  wisdom  of  that  Almighty  Pow- 
er, under  whose  divine  direction,  these  happy  principles 
have  taken  root,  and  flourished  in  a  country  where  they 
may  be  turned  to  the  most  extensive  use  for  the  family 
of  man. 

In  this  count/y,  we  have  a  gratifying  instance  of  the 
happiness  conferred  on  a  remote  dependency, by  the  ap- 
plication of  these  peaceful  principles.  Though  the  religi- 
on of  the  conquerors'  and  the  conquered  may  be  consider- 
ed almost  as  forming  the  two  extremes  of  wisdom  and 
folly,  the  natives  are  living  in  a  state  of  perfect  freedom 
from  all  anxiety.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  in  his- 
tory of  any  country,  which  has  enjoyed  such  happiness 
Vol.  IV.  *  Iff 
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under  masters  of  a  different  religion  ;  we  will  even  ren^ 
tare  to  affirm^  that  under  no  Hindoo  monarch  did  India 
ever  enjoy  soch  freedom  from  vexation  on  religions 
grounds,  as  under  the  sway  of  Britain.  Though  the  na- 
tives worship  deities  which  we  as  Christians  consider 
an  insult  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  a  libel  on  the 
human  understanding,  we  have  granted  them  the  fullest 
toleration,  and  have  left  the  Hindoo  religion  in  the  en* 
joyment  of  every  privilege,  save  one,  that  of  putting  all 
heretics^  (including  ourselves)  to  death.  We  have  done 
more,— *we  have  left  at  an  immeasurable  distance  the 
magnanimity  of  all  preceding  conquerors  ;  for  the  reli- 
gion which  w^e  profess,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
only  true  one,  so  far  as  it  regards  new  proselytes,  is 
barely  tolerated,  while  Hindooism  basks  in  the  full  sun- 
shine of  religious  freedom.  If  the  Moosoolmans  patroniz- 
ed their  own  creed,  and  discouraged  every  other,  we  have 
gone  far  toward  exhibiting  a  mode  of  policy.,  directly 
the  reverse.  It  would  be  nngenerous  to  attribute  our 
liberality  of  our  system  to  the  numericaldifierence  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  governed,  and  not  to  re- 
serve a  proportion  of  the  credit  due  to  our  generosity, 
for  those  noble  and  generous  principles  of  religious  free- 
dom which  we  imported  with  us  from  England. 

But  in  India  we  are  in  danger  of  running  into  an 
opposite  extreme.  Poor,  weak  human  nature  is  sel- 
dom able  to  hold  the  scales  of  moral  duty  even.  Our 
ancestors  in  the  ages  which  are  past,  erred  on  the  side 
of  religious  intolerance,  but  here^  we  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  If  they  were  too 
greatly  disposed  to  abridge  the  limits  of  religious  Jiber* 
i^,  we  are  in  danger  of  extending  them  too  far;  of  giv- 
ing them  so  wide  a  latitude  as  to  include  within' their 
^ple  boundarie;ts,  crimes  and  even  murder.        For 
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the  habit  of  these  associations^  the  enormities  which  uv 
perpetrated  among  them  cease  to  appal  as.  When  we 
reproach  them  with  the  unnatural  crime  of  boming 
widows^  they  tell  as  with  a  smile,  that  the  women  bum 
of  their  own  accord,  and  that  it  is  moreover  a  part  of 
their  religion ;  and  this  fact  often  repeated  leads  ns»  first 
to  overlook  the  turpitade  of  the  act;  and  then  to 
connive  at  it  oa  the  grounds  of  religious  liberty,  until 
we  acquire  a  repugnance  to  check  it.  By  this  unhap- 
py progression,  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  the  sacred 
boundaries  of  moral  obligation,  and  confound  virtue 
with  vice^  and  the  most  barbarous  crimes^  with  the 
heavenly  spirit  of  religious  liberty. 

This  practise  cannot  be  upheld  on  the  principles  of 
religious  liberty.  Those  principles  only  sanction  the  ua« 
impeded  profession  and  propagation  of  religious  opini- 
ons, when  they  involve  the  commission  of  no  crime,  and 
occasion  no  damage  to  society.  Religious  liberty  ceases 
where  crime  begins.  The  moment  any  religious  notioa 
becomes  injurious  to  mankind,  by  giving  birth  to  actions 
which  the  magistrate  would  otherwise  have  checked,  it 
is  doubtless  his  business  to  prevent  them.  It  is  not  tbo 
pretext,  but  the  act  itself  which  must  regulate  the  pro- 
priety of  his  interference,  since  he  is  employed  to  pre- 
vent all  injury  to  society,  whatever  be  the  motive^  whe- 
ther the  simple  love  of  mischief,  or  revenge,  or  religi- 
ous zeal.  As  soon  as  the  injury  is  proved,  public  inter« 
ference  become  legitimate ;  for  no  motive  can  screea 
an  illegal  act  from  punishment.  Now  the  Injury  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  religious,  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  ia 
the  case  of  burning  widows,  is  palpable  and  admits  of 
no  denial.  A  thousand  lives  are  annually  lost  there- 
by ;  a  thousand  families  are  rendered  miserably,  and 
many  thousand  orphans  are  abandoned,  if  not  to  want^ 
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and  pollate  society,  to  weaken  the  moral  principle,  anci 
to  prodace  actnal  distress,  of  which  il  is  difficalt  to 
calculate  the  extent  ?  The  prohibition  of  it»  therefore^ 
would  not  be  to  violate  the  principles  of  r^igions  li« 
berty,  but  only  restrict  them  to  those  limits  beyond 
which^  they  cease  to  be  consistent  with  tbe  peace  of 
mankind. 

In  England  some  bave*  objected  to  the  punishment 
of  those  who  circulate. blasphemous  publications^  and 
have  contended  that  the  iujnry  occasioned  to  society,  by 
imposing  a  restraint  on  religions  discussion^  though 
conducted  more  wkh  a  Tiew  to  debase  than  to  improve 
mankind,  is  greater  than  that  occasioned  by  those  blas*- 
phemous  publications  themselves  ;  that  the  mischief 
inflicted  by  them  is  only  partial  and  transient,  since 
truth  is  mighty,  and  is  sure  to  prevail,  and  that  posterity 
will  be  the  better  for  the  result  of  these  discussions; 
In  the  case  of  female  immolation,  however^  there  is  no 
room  for  such  an  argument.  The  mischief  is*  not  partial 
and  transient,  but  deep  and  irreparable*-*tbe  womea 
can  never  be  brought  to  life  again, — the  children  must 
ever  remain  orphans.  Posterity  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  practice,  for  the  example  is  pernicious  in  the 
highest  degree.  These  murders  will  not  admit  even  of 
the  sliadow  of  palliation — here  the  struggle  is  not  be^ 
tween  truth  and  error,  but  between  clemency  and  cru- 
elty; tbe  result  of  which  is  either  the  salvation  or  the 
destruction  of  a  thousand  valuable  lives. 

If  we  look  at  this  question  in  another  point  of  view  the 
permission  of  the  practise  will  be  found  stiU  less  com* 
patiUe  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.  The 
immber  of  victims  thus  sacrificed  by  superstition  in  Itt*- 
dia  exceeds  the  number  of  victims  devoured  annually 
by  all  the  cannibals  in  the  world.     If  the  principles  of 
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of  the  practice^  not  because  or  its  intrinsic  weigh tj  bat  ia 
consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake. 
The  more  holy  and  pare  the  shrine,  the  more  anxioas  do 
we  natnrally  feel  to  remove  every  impediment^  however 
small,  from  the  approaches  to  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  and  by  far  themost  impor- 
tant objection  which  has  been  raised  afi:ainst  the  aboli* 
tion>  its  inexpediency  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  for 
if  it  were  incontrovertibly  proved  that  the  prohibi- 
tion woald  violate  no  maxim  of  public  prudence,  we 
should  not  be  long  in  discovering  that  it  violated  no 
principle  of  religious  toleration.  In  a  government  con- 
stituted like  that  of  British  India,  political  expediency 
must  always  be  a  question  of  paramount  importance. 
Self-preservation  is  as  much  the  first  law  of  political, 
as  it  is  of  individual  existence.  But  independently 
of  this  consideration,  the  sovereignty  of  Britain  is  so 
great  a  blessing  to  India,  it  is  so  intimately  identified 
with  its  present  prosperity,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
future  improvement,  that  to  risk  its  stability  upon  any 
account,  even  upon  an  impulse  of  humanity,  would  be 
an  act  of  folly.  Nay,  if  the  continuance  of  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  at  the  present  moment,  absolutely  depend- 
ed on  the  burning  of  a  thousand  widows  annually  on  the 
funeral  pile,  to  permit  these  sacrifices,  might  be  to  act  on 
a  principle  of  prospective  benevolence.  A  moment's  re- 
flection will  subdue  the  surprise  of  the  reader  at  this  as- 
sertion. As  the  only  prospect  of  ever  seeing  this  unna- 
tural practice  abandoned,is  dependent  on  the  perpetuity 
of  the  British  power  in  the  East,  the  loss  of  all  our  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  would  annihilate  every  hope  on 
this  subject.  But  if  India' continue  under  the  sway  of 
Britain;  we  may  indulge  a  hope  that  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
at  the  close  of  another  century,  after  fifty  or  a  hundred 
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not  granted  to  us  to  extinguish  tbem^  we  at  least  tool: 
no  steps  which  could  have  prolonged  their  continuance. 
But  if  the  premises  bo  altogether  erroneous  ;  if  the  sta- 
'bility  of  our  Eastern  empire  would  not  be  affected  in  the 
smallest  degree  by  a  noble  and  manly  interference  ?— It 
is  a  great  and  awful  question;  it  involves  the  fate  of 
many  thousand  innocent  females  placed  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence under  our  care  and  the  prospect  of  danger 
must  be  certain,  nay  almost  inevitable^  before  we 
can  be  justified  in  refusing  that  interference  which  shall 
rescue  them  from  an  untimely  death.  If,  possessing  the 
power  of  abolishing  the  practice,  we  leave  it  to  be  era- 
dicated by  time,  we  shall  be  justly  chargeable  with  the 
neglect  ol  a  high  and  most  important  duty.  Neither 
the  folly  of  the  Hindoo  legislators  who  enacted  i^ 
nor  the  indolence  of  our  predecessors  who  did  not 
j)rohibit  it,  nor  even  the  hope  of  greater  boldness  and 
activity  in  our  successors,  will  be  sufficient  to  exculpate 
ns.  Placed  on  one  of  the  proudest  eminences  to  which 
humanity  was  ever  lifHed,  with  the  destiny  of  millions 
4n  our  hands,  we  cannot  escape  from  the  duties  connect* 
ed  with  our  situation. 

But  is  the  continuance  of  this  practice,  so  intimate* 
ly  blended  with  our  poHtical  interests  in  India,  that  they 
must  stand  or  fall  together?  Is  the  stability  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in  India,  dependent  on  the  suicide  of  a 
thousand  women  annually,  in  the  phrenzy  of  grief?  IC 
the  British  power  be  not  thus  cemented  anew,  year  by 
year,  with  blood,  with  human  blood,  will  it  crumble  to 
pieces?  To  give  this  question  a  simple  denial,  would  only 
be  to  follow  the  example  ot  those  who  vote  for  the  conti- 
naanco  of  the  practice,  and  might  compromise  the  cause. 
Let  it  be  decided  from  analogy  and  experience.  We  have 
been  sufficiently  long  in  India  to  have  ascertained  the 
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/eeliDgs  of  the  people.  We  have  been  long  enoagh  in 
the  habit  of  vioIatiDg  their  dearest  prejudices  (not  wan- 
toDly^  bat  in  a  righteous  caose,)  to  know  how  far  it  may 
be  dooe  with  impuDity.  Under  the  guidance  ot*  expe- 
rience^ the  decision  of  this  question  may.  be  removed 
out  of  the  circle  of  idle  conjecture^  and  the  extent  and 
imperativeness  of  our  duties  clearly  ascertained — for 
no  one  will  deny^  that  if  these  women  may  be  saved 
from  death  without  endangering  the  country^  it  is  our 
duty  to  save  them. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hanging  brah« 
muns  when  convicted  of  crimes.  Having  alluded  to 
this  subject  in  a  former  number^  a  brief  recapitula* 
tion  of  the  argument  will  suffice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. There  is  no  conunand  of  the  shastros  mora 
clear  and  binding  than  that  which  protects  the  lives- 
of  brabmnns^  of  whatever  crime  they  may  be  guilty.  The 
founders  of  the  Hindoo  system,  must  have  been  either* 
gods  or  brahmtins;  as  the  brahmuns  however  are  invari- 
ably placed  above  the  gods  in  power  and  privileges,  wo^ 
must  give  them  the  honor  of  the  creation.  They  have 
certainly  not  been  unmindful  of  their  own  interests ; 
they  have  fortified  their  tribe  with  the  strongest  bul- 
warks. Their  honor,  their  dignity,  and  their  inviolabi* 
lity  form  the  soul  of  Hindooism.  They  have  subjected^ 
not  only  the  poor  starving  shoodra  to.  their  sway,  bul 
have  exalted  themselves  over  all  nature,  and  over 
every  gradation  of  beings,  real  and  imaginary,  with^ 
which  the  reahns  of  creation  are  peopled.  That  which 
the  sun  is  to  our  planetary  system,  that  the  race  of  brab* 
muns  is  to  the  system  of  Hindooism.  The  privileges 
of  the  priesthood,  in  all  other  countries  of  which  wo 
have  any  record,  are  cast  into  the  shade^  in  the  blase  of 
those  privileges  with  which  the  Hindoo  piienthoad  i^ 
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invested.  Theirs  is  no  empty  boast  of  honor;  their 
sanctity  is  distinctly  recognized  thronghout  the  vast 
population  of  India^  wherever  a  shoodra  is  found  to 
bend  the  knee,  or  a  brahmttn  to  lift  bis  foot  upon  his 
head.  Though  time^  the  great  innovator,  has  swept 
away  many  a  piece  of  Hindoo  polity,  and,  has  left  us 
in  this  last  age,  only  a  skeleton  of  the  original  institu- 
tions of  Mnnoo,  the  respect  for  the  priesthood  remains 
still  the  same.  Had  we  felt  any  dread  of  popular  in- 
surrection from  interfering  with  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  Hindoos,  our  first  care  should  have  be^n  to 
confirm  that  which  had  been  ordained  by  the  gods^  and 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage.  But  how  have  we 
acted  towards  this  hallowed  race,  through  whose  favor 
the  frame  of  this  visible  world,  and  the  gods  who  pre- 
side over  it,  continue  in  being,  and  to  whom  every 
shoodra  pays  worship,  even  when  he  forgets  to  adore 
the  Grod  who  made  him  ?  We  have  dragged  thein  into 
our  courts;  arraigned  them  with  other  crimina/s;  cast- 
itig  all  their  privileges  to  the  winds,  we  have  condemned 
them  as  felons,  elevated  them  to  the  pillory,  flogged 
them  through  the  streets  ;  nay,  so  bold  and  dauntless 
have  we  grown  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  equity,  that 
we  have  hung  them  up  like  ordinary  malefactors — ^we 
have  hung  them  up  on  the  plains  of  India,  and  even  in 
the  precincts  of  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  with  the  sacred 
thread  on  their  shoulder,  surrounded  by  their  most  de- 
voted worshippers.  We  have  repeated  the  punishment 
in  every  province  and  during  every  year  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity;  nor  has  the  stability  of  our  empire 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  this  bold  pro-> 
cedure. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  shastras  most  perempto- 
rily forbid  a  Hindoo  to  swear  upon  any  object  endowed 
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uritfa  sanctity  ;  and  among  the  whole  body  of  the  ualiTotv 
•|here  exists  a  universal  repugnance  to  an  oath  on  the 
.  waters  of  the  Ganges.  A  Hindoo  wonld  rather  utter  a 
falsehood^  than  swear.  The  prohibition  of  judicial  oaths 
is  fortified  by  the  most  awful  penalties.  For  every  oath, 
fourteen  generations  of  ancestors  are  hurled  from  the 
realms  of  bliss  to  the  regions  of  punishment.  If  we  had 
really  been  cautious  on  the  subject  of  Hindoo  prejudi- 
ces^ how  does  it  happen  that  from  the  very  beginning  we 
have  constrained  nine-tenths  of  the  natives  of  India  to 
swear  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges  ;  and  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  exempt  from  this  obligation  only  the  most 
respectable  ranks  of  society  ?  In  the  case  of  hanging 
brahmtins,  we  have  only  risked  our  own  salvation,  ac- 
cording to  the  decrees  of  Munoo,  but  in  this  case  we 
constrain  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  whom  we  cite  to  our 
courts,  to  punish  'with  expulsion  from  heaven,  a  host 
of  ancestors,  for  whose  safety  they  never  fail  to  offer 
the  annual  funeral  cake.  Although  we  may  smile  at 
the  ridiculous  notions  on  this  subject  entertained  by 
our  native  subjects,  their  feelings  arc  not  the  less 
wounded  by  our  practice.  The  acuteness  of  mental 
distress  depends  on  thereality  of  the  belief,  rather  than 
on  the  reality  of  the  thing  believed.  To  what  unutter- 
able anguish  have  we  not  given  rise,  whenever  we 
have  constrained  a  poor  conscientious  Hindoo  to 
dtp  his  trembling  hands  into  the  waters  of  the  GangesI 
The  indignation  which  we  thus  occasior),  every  day, 
in  every  court,  is  sufficient  to  shake  an  empire  to 
its  centre  ;  yet  we  continue,  without  intermission,  with, 
out  mitigation,  to  enforce  oaths  ;  nor  have  we  ever  wit- 
nessed, in  that  vast  mass  of  people  whose  prejudices 
we  have  thus  contemned,  the  least  sign  of  revolt. 
To  give  these  two  examples  of  infraction  their  na- 
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taral  weight  on  the  qaestion  of  baming  widows^  it  U 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  these  instances  we  hare 
not  violated  obsolete  and  neglected  enactions,  bat 
laws  and  prejadices  in  full  vigor  ;  laws  of  which  uni- 
versal practice  has  from  age  to  age  tenewed  the  sane* 
tioD.  We  have  not  disregarded  the  sacred  books  and 
prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  at  long  iutcrvals,  but  j^ear 
by  year,  and  day  by  day;  not  in  some  peaceful  corner 
of  the  empire,  bat  in  every  province.  We  have  violat- 
ed  their  prejadices,  not  by  prohibition,  trusting  for 
impanity  to  the  oblivion  of  the  rite,  but  by  repeated  and 
daily  acts  of  aggression.  Thus  have  we  bid  defiance  to' 
the  indignation  of  the  Hindoos,  and  derided  their  most 
fiacred  feeling  of  attachment  to  their  spiritual  guides^ 
and  to  their  beatified  ancestors,  without  exciting  a  re« 
volt,  an  insarrection,  or  even  a  riot. 

After  these  remarkable  violations  of  pnblic  opinion, 
and  this  more  remarkable  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  upon  what  ground  can  the  prohibition  of  the 
baming  of  widows  be  dangerous  ?  Had  the  nation  risen 
npon  the  execution  of  brahmtins,  or  the  enforcement  of 
oaths,  the  question  relative  to  immolations  would  have 
assumed  another  form,  and  we  might  have  been  justly 
called  on  by  those  who  reprobate  all  interference,  to  ap* 
proach  the  subject  with  caution.  But  after  the  pas- 
sive character  of  the  natives  of  India  on  these  most 
important  conjunctures,  when  the  sanctity  of  the  priest* 
hood  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  their  ancestors  were 
at  stake,  has  been  so  clearly  proved,  we  must  confess 
that  we  cannot  perceive  the  great  danger  which  som^ 
have  predicted  from  our  prohibiting  a  rite  kt  which  b«- 
manity  shudders,  and  which  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  Hindoo  families  discourage.  It  would  be  ea* 
sy  to  shew,  that  the  feelings  of  the  natives  are  nat  so 
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A^ute  on  the  subject  of  barning  widows,  as  on  that  of 
execatiogbrabmuQS  or  of  taking  oaths;  that  the  great- 
er number  of  these  bloody  sacrifices  are  perpetrated  in 
the  families  of  the  lower  orders ;  that  the  interest  felt  on 
this  subject,  is  always  local  and  transient ;  that  the 
news  of  the  execution  of  a  brahmtin  and  of  the  preven- 
tion of  a  suttee,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene,  never 
occasions  the  same  warmth  of  sensation.  In  fact,  the 
more  narrowly  the  question  is  viewed,  the  more  shall 
we  be  convinced,  that  the  entire  abolition  of  the  prac- 
tice, is  not  a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency.  To  pro- 
long the  argument  would  be  only  to  exhaust  the  pati- 
ence of  the  reader,  if  not  to  anticipate  his  judgement. 
*Xhe  simplest  process  of  reasoning  will  convince  every 
impartial  and  unprejudiced  mind,  that  when  the  hanging 
of  hundreds  of  brahmuns  and  the  enforcement  of  milli- 
ons of  oaths  have  passed  over  without  exciting  disquie- 
tude, we  shall  subject  our  Indian  empire  to  no  risk,  by 
simply  refusing  to  a  mob  the  holiday  pastime  of  a  wo- 
man expiring  in  the  flames. 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  the  abolition  of  this  prac- 
tice, that  we  are  fettered,  by  some  contract  or  agree- 
ment Inade  with  the  natives,  when  we  entered  the 
country,  to  guarantee  its  continuance.  If  any  such  bar- 
gain were  ever  made,  it  was  surely  a  very  hard  one.  It 
was  a  hard  bargain  if  we  agreed  to  barter  our  national 
honor,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power  and  territory.  It  was  a  still  harder  bar- 
gain, if  the  British  nation  was  bound  by  it  to  permit  this 
unnatural  practice  to  the  end  of  time.  Relative  to  this 
supposed  bargain,  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade  (the  terms  being  changed)  will 
be  eminently  applicable.  "  Any  contract  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  practice  must^  in  bis  opinion,  have 
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been  void  from  the  beginning.  For  if  it  was  an  oat- 
rago  on  justice,  what  pledge  could  devolve  on  the  le- 
gislature to  incur  the  obligation  of  becoming  prin- 
cipals in  the  conunission  of  such  enormities  by  sane* 
tioning  their  continuance  V* 

But  before  we  cast  such  a  reflection  on  those  great  men 
who  founded  this  empire^  as  to  suppose  them  capablo 
of  signing  such  a  contract,  we  must  see  the  contract  it- 
self. Let  us  see  this  great  act  of  toleration  for  crime 
and  murder,  under  their  hands  and  seals.  Before 
we  admit  that  we  are  bound  by  it,  we  must  at  least 
have  it  put  into  our  bands.  Where  is  this  deed  by 
which  the  glory  of  the  British  character  was  defiled, 
and  perpetuity  bestowed  on  the  most  atrocious  crimes  t 
In  what  sanctuary  is  it  deposited?  Let  it  be  produc- 
ed, that  we  may  examine  its  authenticity,  and  learn 
under  what  solemnities  the  privilege  of  doing  good 
was  taken  from  us.  Let  us  examine  its  terms,  and  weigh 
the  tenor  of  its  provisions,  before  we  acknowledge  that 
our  predecessors  were  really  as  indifferent  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  those  on  whom  the  government  was  to  devolve, 
as  to  their  own  characters.  If  such  atreaty  were  ever  sign- 
■ed,  we  may  perhaps  discover  that,  though  in  their  eager- 
ness to  grasp  at  power  our  predecessors  agreed  to  sacri- 
fice every  principle  of  national  honor,  of  justice,  and  of 
humabity,they  left  some  saving  clause,by  virtue  of  which 
we,  their  successors,  in  more  happy  times,  might  recover 
the  character  of  Britain,  and  make  some  amends  for  the 
evil  they  had  been  obliged  to  sanction,  by  forbidding 
it  altogether.  How  far  they  possessed  a  right  to 
compromise  our  characters  before  we  came  into  exist- 
ence, or  to  bind  us  to  lend  our  assistance  to  acts  of 
great  moral  responsibility^  is  not  the  question.  Neither 
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is  it  now  the  question  how  far  we  are  bound  by  any  pledgo 
of  theirs  never  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  but  to 
continue  in  a  course  of  guilty  connivance  at  crime,  for 
which  connivance  we,  and  not  they,  are  accountable. 
These  arguments  belong  to  another  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, when  the  treaty  shall  have  been  produced,  and 
Terified.  The  point  at  issue  at  present  respects  its  exist* 
encc.       We  very  strongly  suspect  that  no  contract  was 
ever  signed,  by  which  the  British  Government  pledged 
itself  to  the  end  of  time  to  be  implicitly  obedient  to  tho 
"Hindoo  laws,  and  to  be  for  ever  swayed  by  Hiudob  pre- 
judices.      It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  those  who  first 
took  possession  of  the  country,  ever  signed  any  agree- 
ment, so  repugnant  to  every  sense  of  propriety,  t6  every 
dictate  of  humanity,  and  every  feeling  of  national  ho- 
nor.   If  such  a  treaty  had  ever  been  made,  how  comes 
it  that  we  have  hung  brabmuns,  and  enforced  oaths, 
and  even  forbidden  the  drowning  of  children  at  Sagor, 
acts  which  are  a  most  unequivocal  violation  of  Hindoo 
.  law  and  popular  prejudice  ?    Our  conduct  in  these  and 
numerous  other  instances  most  clearly  proves,  either  that 
no  such  contract  ever  existed,  or  that,  if  it  did  exist, 
we  have  not   considered  ourselves    in   the    smallest 
degree  bound  by  it.       If  any  one  should  step  forward, 
and  maintain  that  the   contract  contained  no  stipu- 
lation for  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood,  but  only  pro- 
vided for  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the  burning  of 
vtridows,  we  may  boldly  affirm,  that  such  a  treaty  never 
existed  ;  that  no  Hindoo  would  ever  have  been  a  party 
to  it ;  and  that  no  Briton  could  have  so  far  forgotten  the 
country  from  which  he  sprung,   or  the  religion  he  pro- 
fessed, as  to  have  set  his  hand  to  it.    But  while  we  are 

amusing  ourselves  with   these  arguments  respecting 
Vol.  IV.  H  h  h 
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the  existence  »of  this  treaty^  we  forget  tbat  the  aativeji 
vfbo  ought  40  be  tbe  very  first  to  complain^  have  Devcr 
dropt  a  word  respecting  it;  that  they  appear  totally  ig< 
Dorant  of  its  existence  ;and  that  they  have  neither-con* 
sidered  the  rescue  of  children  at  Sagor,  nor  the  enforce- 
ment of  oath^,  nor  oven  the  hanging  of  brahoMins^  as  any 
infraction  of  such  a  treaty^  or  any  breach  of  our  nation* 
al  faith. 

That  we  agreed  at  the  period  of  our  first  settlemenl, 
to  grant  a  full  toleration  to  the  religion  of  ike  Hin- 
doos^  as  far  as  such  toleration  was  consistent  with 
reason  and  equity,  as  we  did  -lately  on  taking  posses* 
sion  of  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and 
it  will  be  gratifying  to  every  one  who  loves  his  country 
to<fiod  how  fully  we  have  redeemed  this  pledge.  Un- 
der our  dominion^  the  Hindoos  have  enjoyed  unli« 
mited  liberty  to  profess  and  to  propagate  theiir  own 
faith;  hundreds  of  temples  have  arisen,  and  ttioosands  of 
images  have  been  carved,  and  millions  of  money  spent  in 
religious  festivals,  without  a  question  from  ua,  the  rulers. 
To  the  priesthood  we  have  secured  the  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  theirlanded  possessions, -and  of  their  privi* 
leges.  Their  lands  pay  no  tax  ;  and,  as  nine-tentba 
of  the  expenses  of  Government  in  India,  are  supplied 
from  the  assessment  on  the  lands,  the  brahnmns  enjoy  the 
jirotcctiou  of  laws,  without  the  contribution  of  a  farthing. 
AH  the  public  offices  are  open  to  Hindoos,  while  it 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  those  who  profess  the  reli- 
gion of  the  conquerors  would  be  allowed  to  hold  them. 
Ou  the  subject  of  Hindoo  usages,  we  have  exhibited  a 
degree  of  delicacy,  which  has  no  parallel  in  history. 
In  short  the  liberty  we  have  given  to  the  Hindoos  is  such 
as  they  had  no  reason  from  past  experience,  to  expect 
from  conquerors  of  a  difiercnt  religion.      Have  we  not 
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land  18  defiled,  the  natives  of  Bengal,  without  a  fart, 
Kitboat  a  gan  or  a  masket,  withoat  a  barrel  of  powder 
or  a  round  of  shot — the  natives,  with  their  sticks  and 
stavesi  will  arise,  and  drive  us  into  the  ocean^  that  they 
may  bum  widows  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  end  of 
time! 

What  has  been  their  conduct  in  cases  where  the  ioi« 
molation  has  been  prevented  qfter  the  woman  has  de* 
dared  her  intention  to  bum  f  During  the  last  five 
years,  in  more  than  ten  instances,  which  we  could  par* 
ticularize  were  it  necessary,  widows  have  been  restrain- 
ed from  burning.  Of  the  two  more  recent  cases  which 
bave  come  under  notice,  the  woman  in  one  instance^ 
was  on  her  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  surrounded  with  a 
great  mob,  in  sight  of  the  temple  of  Jugtmnafba  in  Ori^ 
sa.  As  she  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  stupefaction^ 
three  humane  gentlemen  interposed,  and  requested  thai 
she  might  be  remanded  to  the  chief  native  officer,  and  the 
judge  on  his  subsequent  arrival,  sent  her  back  to  her 
family,  instead  of  sending  her  to  the  Aames.  In  the  se« 
cond  instance,  which  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  ago^ 
the  woman  actually  entered  the  flames,  but  leaping  from 
them,  unable  to  sustain  the  torture,  was  beaten  back 
into  the  fire  by  her  merciless  relatives.  She  escaped  a 
second  time,  and  took  shelter  in  the  river,  from  whence 
ebe  was  taken  to  a  place  of  security  by  the  officers  oC 
government,  and  restored  to  her  family.  In  these  two 
instances,  and  in  every  other  in  stance^  of  interference^ 
the  village,  the  district,  the  whole  province  has  conti- 
nued in  a  state  of  such  uninterrupted  tranquillity  as  to 
appear  quite  miraculous,  unless  we  suppose  the  natives 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  prevention.  Such  cases  should 
not  be  lost  to  the  cause  of  humanity ;  they  should  be 
eounded  with  a  loud  trumpet^  that  we  may  neyet  thin^ 
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of  transferring  to  the  natives,  the  fears  and  anxiety  which 
exist  in  onr  bosoms  on  this  subject.  They  should 
teach  as  that  the  principle  of  acqaiescence  in  every 
conquered  country  is  always  stronger  than  the  principle 
of  revolt;  and  that  the  feelings  of  humanity  instead  of 
being  extinct  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  are  so  vivid, 
that  every  vindication  of  them  has  hitherto  found  a  ge-^ 
neral  corroboration  in  their  breasts.  We  would  not  trans, 
late  into  any  interruption  of  the  general  tranquillity 
the  complaints  which  we  understand  have  been  sent  into 
Government,  not  in  the  two  last  cases  of  prevention,  but 
on  sdme  more  remote  occasions,  by  a  few  of  the  native  offi- 
cers, and  perhaps  by  some  of  the  land-holders  (for  we 
are  ignorant  of  their  particular  situations.)  Of  those 
among  the  public  native  servants  of  Government,  who 
may  thus  audaciously  have  ventured  their  cries  for  inno* 
cent  blood  into  the  presence  of  their  employers,  it  re* 
quires  some  exercise  of  Christian  patience  to  speak  in 
Ineasured  terms.  Knowing  as  we  do  their  inexorable 
rapacity,  their  grinding  oppression,  the  fortunes  they  ai^o 
acquiring  by  the  most  nefarious  corruption,  and  per- 
ceiving how  every  boon  of  the'British  Government  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  passing  through  their  hands,is shorn 
of  half  its  value,  and  knowing  on  the  other  hand  their  utter 
obsequiousness  and  flattery,  it  appears  an  act  of  incre- 
dible boldness  for  them  to  become  clamorous  for  the 
murder  of  women  who  have  never  injured  them.  When 
they  appeal  against  any  new  tax,  we  send  them  back 
witb  scorn  to  their  homes  to  calculate  the  difference 
between  the  blessings  of  the  English  Government,  and 
the  five  and  twenty  per  cent  of  the  Mahrattas,  levied 
whenever  the  country  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
former  ravages  to  make  it  worth  plundering.  When 
tiiey  thirst  for  blood,  they  may  be  dismissed  with  equal 
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unceremonioasiiess.  Nay,  npoD  the  slightest  intimatW 
on  from  Government  that  the  continuance  of  their  sita^ 
ations  depended  on  their  taking  measarea  for  prevent 
ing  snttees  within  their  jurisdiction^  these  same  men» 
would,  without  hesitation,  prevent  every,  immolation. 

We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  we  fancy  that  the  in- 
terest felt  respecting  this  practice  is  so  general  as  to 
create  the  slightest  apprehension  ofrevoU^on  it»iii« 
stant  prohibition.  If  we  appear  anxious  to  prevent 
it,  without  preventing  it,  it  is  in  the  native  chacficter  to 
manifest  an  anxiety  for  its  continuance,  and  even  a  de- 
gree of  exultation  at  every  fresh  instance  of  immolation. 
But  the  interest  on  this  subject  is  partial,  however  the 
natives  may  bluster  in  our  presence  (the  reader  must 
forgive  the  expression.)  Those  who  talk  the  loudest^ 
.when  provoked  by  our  indignation,  care  as  little  about 
.  the  immolation  of  a  widow  out  of  their  own  circle,  as 
about  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  of  one  of  the  cows  of 
the  family.  The  interest  is  aIto<^ether  extinguished  by 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action.  The  intelligence 
that  the  public  offerings  to  Jtigunnatlia  had  been  with- 
held for  a  day,  would  create  a  greater  sensation  in  India 
than  the  report  that  a  hundred  women  had  been  prevent- 
ed from  ascending  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands. 
.Neither  have  we  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  chance  of 
a  long  cherished  resentment  in  their  minds.  If  a  suttee 
were  prevented,  the  rabble  of  boys  and  brahmtms  might 
feel  vexed  at  the  loss  of  a  shew,  and  the  villagecs 
might  chat  over  the  event  for  a  week,  but  who  would 
remember  it  after  the  lapse  of  a  twelvemonth— still  less^ 
who  would  think  of  resenting  it  1  When  their  philoso- 
phers described  matter,  passive  matter,  without  soul  or 
spirit,  the  idea  was  drawn  from  experience. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  we  have  diligently,  ro^ 
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jfirtujied  from  all  appeal  to  those  sacred  Ibeiings  of  ha* 
nanity,  implanted  in  oar  bosoms  by  a  divine  hand^  to 
mitigate  the  misery  of  man.       We  have  not  attempted 
to  iufluence  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  by  awakening 
Ills  feelings;  neither  perhaps  is  it  advisable  to  let  in  up- 
on the  mind  the  stream  of  tender  sympathy,  before  the 
judgment  is  thoroughly  convinced,  from  the^  analogy    ' 
.of  our  fonner  proceedings,  that  the  abolition  would  not 
be  attended  with  risk.     That  stream  of  compassion 
would  inevitably  overpower  the  judgment.    For  it  is  im« 
possible  that  any  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  Briton  and 
•a  Christian,  can  figure  to  himself  the  dreadful  scene  with-  « 
out  feeling  anxious  to  cast  aside  the  cold  calculations  of 
pel  icy,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  them,  at  every  risk. 
It  is  assuredly  a  scene  of^nparalleled  turpitude,  it  sur^ 
passes  in  horror  that  crime,   which  the  most  fervid 
•imaginations  have  fixed  on,in  the  whole  compass  of  hu- 
man crimes,  as  exhibiting  the  climax  of  barbarity,  ^Ae  mtir- 
>der  of  the  innocents.  In  that  act  of  brutality,  the  victims 
were  tender  infants  snatched  from  life  ere  they  had 
tasted  its  sweetness.    In  this  act,  it  is  not  the  tender 
shoot  which  is  destroyed,  but  the -root  with  the  branches 
dependent  on  it ;  it  is  the  mother  of  a  family  with  her 
offspring  x^linging  around  her,  the  pale  oorpse  of  the 
fother  stretched  out  in  her  presence  on  the  funeral  bier, 
Teminding  her  of  the  increase  of  her  duties.— She  spurns 
every  feeling  of  compassion,  cuts  asunder  every  tender 
attachment,  and  on  that  fatal  spot,  abandoning  her  off- 
spring to  the  kindness  of  a  cold  and  cruel  world,  rushes 
^nto  the  flames.    The  next  scene  in  this  bloody  act,  is 
crowded  with  still  deeper  horrors,  when  the  poor  orphans, 
after  lingering  near  the  pile,  on  which  the  authors  of 
their  existence,  their  own  father  and  mother,  have  been 
consumed  to  ashes,  retrace  hand  in  hand  their  mourn- 
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fal  steps  1o  that  Tacant  and  desolate  cottage,  which 
perhaps  foar-and-twenty  hours  before,  was  their  cheer* 
ful  home,  and  when  with  feelings  which  no  pen  caa 
describe,  after  looking  in  vain  for  the  accnstomed  wel* 
come  of  their  parents,  they  torn  for  relief  in  this  first  dailL 
day' of  wretchedness,  to  their  relatives,  and  instead  oC 
meeting  with  that  glow  of  sympathy  which  their  sttoa* 
fion  reqnires,  they  behold  perhaps  a  smile  of  exultation 
on  their  lips,  at  the  triumph  of  superstition,  and  the  aug- 
mented glory  of  their  family.  However  heart-rending 
these  scenes  may  be,  we  must  entreat  the  reader  iiot  ta 
«dlow  any  indulgence  to  his  feelings,  unless  his  judg- 
ment be  convinced  that  the  discontinuance  of  the  prac- 
tice would  not  endanger  our  empire.  We  would  entreat 
him,  if  possible,  to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  every 
bias,  which  the  impulse  of  humanity  might  create,  and  to 
look  at  the  question  with  the  calm  eye  of  political  pru- 
dence. The  ground  upon  which  we  would  rest  the  pro- 
priety  of  interference  is  not  that  of  feeling,  however 
honorable,  but  the  unerring  result  of  experience.  If  the 
feader  be  convinced,  that  as  we  have  violated  greater 
prejudices,  we  may  violate  this  prejudice  without  risk; 
if  he  be  persuaded  that  the  toleration  we  have  given  to 
the  natives  is  so  extensive  that  the  prohibition  of  this 
single  practise  could  not  affect  their  loyalty,  and  that 
considering  the  passive  character  of  the  natives  of 
India,  their  vast  obligations  to  our  government,  their 
uniform  submission  to  it,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  our  interference — then,  and  not  till 
then,  let  him  give  a  loose  to  the  sacred  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  contemplate  the  unmitigated  horrors  of  the 
funeral  pile,  that  he  may  indulge  the  happy  prospect 
of  their  abolition. 
We  would  ther^ore  humbly  entreat  those  on  whom 
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Providence  has  conferred  so  noblo  an  oppotrtanity  of 
doing  good,  to  give  the  subject  a  patient  and  anprcja- 
diced  examination.      We  would  even  venture  to  adopt 
tbe  language  of  Mordecai  to  Esther,  and  to  say,  *'  Who 
knoweth  vihether  thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such 
a  time  as  this?"       Tbe  greatest  favor  which  Providence 
can  bestow  on  any  body  of  mentis  the  privilege  of  miti*- 
gating  the  sorrows  and  increasing  the  comforts  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. Let  us  not  labor  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
this  high  privilege.  Let  us  not  surround  the  question  of 
female  immolation  with  im  iginary  terrors.       There  is  a 
danger*  lest,  while  some  urge  the  abolition  upon  the  ten- 
der ground  of  humanity  alone,  others  should  rush  into 
an  opposite  extreme,  and  conjure  up  all  the  phantoms  of 
disaffection,  revolt,  the  loss  of  empire,  and  of  the  divid- 
ends, and  a  countless  hosts  of  calamities,  till,  by  con- 
templating the  subject  in  this  unhappy  association,  they 
become  the  victims  of  their  own  fears,  and  think  they 
can  never  recede  too  far  from  that  which  is  beset  with 
such  horrors.   But  let  the  wand  of  moral  courage  be  ap- 
plied to  these  phantoms,  and  they  will  instantly  resolve 
themselves  into  empty  air,  and  vanish.    In  the  consi- 
deration of  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  every  extraneous  association  should  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way ;  that  the  benevolent  should  dis- 
pense with  the  warmth  of  their  feelings,  that  the  cau- 
tious should  dismiss  their  feats;  and  that  all  the  light 
afforded  by  reason,  experience,   and  analogy,  should 
be  brought  to  shine  upon  it,  that  we  may  discover  its 
true  position  and  bearings. 
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Art.  l.-^Further  reflections  on  the  state  of  Slavery  in 

India^ 

In  No.  IX.  of  this  work,  published  in  December, 
1823,  we  inserted  a  few  strictures  on  "  Indian  Slavery." 
In  these  we  shewed,  that  the  idea  urged  by  the  friends  of 
West  Indian  Slavery,  namely,  that  the  encouragement 
of  East  India  Sugar,  would  increase  the  number  of 
slaves  in  India,  is  totally  without  foundation  ;  and  that 
slaves  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fields  of  India,  urged 
on  to  labor  by  the  lash  of  the  task-master.  In  doing 
this,  judging  from  what  we  saw  around,  and  from  tho 
feelings  we  knew  to  pervade  the  minds  of  our  country- 
men, we  thought,  and  hence  affirmed,  that  slavery  was  no 
longer  permitted  in  India.  We  were  well  aware  that 
the  Hindoo  laws  have  from  time  immemorial  authoriz- 
ed certain  kinds  of  slavery;  and  that  the  Mahome- 
tan law,  which  allowed  those  taken  in  battle  to  be  re- 
tained as  slaves,  had  familiarized  this  practice  among 
the  Mahometans,  and  emboldened  them,  in  many  cas- 
es, to  purchase  and  hold  those  as  slaves  who  had  not 
been  taken  in  battle.  But  knowing  how  fully  slavery 
had  been  discouraged,  we  took  it  for  granted,  that  it  was 
prohibited  in  India  by  British  law,  as  well  as  proscrib- 
ed by  British  opinion.  We  were  not  then  aware,  that 
the  British  legislature,  which  had  forbidden  the  pur- 
chase of  slayee  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions, 
Toi..  IV.  1  i  i 
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bad  left  the  Hindoos  in  possession  of  this  iniqaiton^ 
privilege ;  J)xtt  imagined  that  these  statutes  nullified 
every  law  in  India  wliich  had  hitherto  authorized  this 
traffic.  In  tbia  we  acknowledge  that  we  were  mistaken; 
and  we  have  since  learned^  that  these  statutes  have  not 
rendered  it  unlawful  ibr  a  native  of  India  to  purchase 
slaves. 

As  we  were  anxious  to  be  perfectly  correct  relative 
to  this  subject^  we  intreated  any  friend  in  India  whoi 
might  examine  our  remarks^  to  do  us  thefavor  of  point* 
ing  out  any  thing  he  might  discover  to  be  erroneous  ia 
our  statements,  relative  either  to  the  law  of  slavery,  or 
to  the  observations  respecting  the  impossibility  of  the 
slave-trade  in  India  being  increased  by  any  encourage- 
ment which  Britain  could  give  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Sugars  of  India.  Respecting  the  latter,  we  have  had 
nothing  pointed  out  as  erroneous ;  rather  the  discussi- 
ons on  the  subject  which  have  since  appeared  have 
only  tended  to  confirm  their  truth.  But  relative  to  the 
laws  which  now  exist  in  India  respecting  Slavery,  the 
candid  and  liberal  Author  of  the  ^'  Analysis  of  the  Laws 
and  Regulations,"  who  arrived  in  India  about  thistime^ 
pointed  out  to  us  our  mistake  in  the  most  obliging  man* 
ner  ;  and  kindly  sent  us,  not  only  his  valuable  work  oa 
the  subject,  but  indulged  us  with  a  view  of  the  plan  he 
himself  had  drawn  up  some  years  ago  for  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  in  India.  Upon  discovering  our  mis* 
take  respecting  the  law  of  slavery  as  now  existing  ia 
India,  we  felt  it  a  duty  we  ow^d  to  the  public  to  pub« 
lish  another  short  essay  on  the  subject  acknowledging 
it.  This  the  heavy  pressure  of  matter  for  this  work,  and 
our  desire  to  gain  if  possible  new  information  relative 
to  the  other  parts  of  that  essay,  has  compelled  us  to  de^ 
fex  doing  until  the  present  number. 
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tioD  of  the  sugar  eane  ;  and  that  tbejr  never  can  be  thus 
employed ^  should  the  demand  for  that  article  increaoa 
in  the  greatest  degree.  The  ntmost  freedom  of  admissi- 
on into  Britain  therefore  of  the  Sugars  of  India^  would 
not  add  one  to  its  train  of  slaves.  On  the  contrary^ 
there  is  reason  to  believe^  as  the  writer  of  the  Essay  in 
the  Oriental  Magazine^  already  alluded  to,  justly  ob- 
serves, that  the  encouragement  which  would  be  given  to 
free  labor,  by  their  full  admission  into  England,  would 
bave  directly  an  opposite  effect.  The  fact  which  we  for- 

,  merly  mentioned,  that  in  Bengal  few  or  none  of  those 
slaves  held  by  natives,  are  intended  for  field-labor,  he 
also  confirms,  by  referring  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  Colebrooke,  who  states,  that  when  he  wrote,  slaves 
were  scarcely  ever  employed  in  the  labors  of  the  field  in 
any  of  the  lower  provinces.  The  fact  is,  that  when  the 
labor  of  free  men  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  for  the 
yearly  wag^s  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  rupees,  no  man 
finds  it  his  interest  to  exchange  this  pittance  for  th^ 
food  and  clothing  of  a  slave,  connected  as  it  must  bo 
with  the  endless  oare  and  vexation  of  getting  him  so  to 
labor  in  this  hot  climate  as  to  yield  to  his  master  a 
single  rupee  of  gain  beyond  his  own  support  Few  in- 
deed, who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dispositi- 
on of  the  natives,  would  be  at  the  pains  of  making  them 
labor,  when  they  have  no  desire,  nor  any  inducement 
arising  from  necessity,  even  if  the  little  labor  which 
could  bo  wrung  out  of  them  were  rendered  clear  gain, 
by  the  slave's  living  on  the  air  and  clothing  himself  witk 
the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  we  formerly  mention* 
ed,  that  were  slaves  to  be  thus  employed  in  fieId4abor» 
no  violence  could  be  used  towards,  them  sufficient  to 

^extort  labour  from  them  against  their  wills*    WbiiB 
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there  is  neitber  iSlave-inarket,  nor  slave-dealer  known 
tbroaghout  the  country,  the  slave-driver  is  equally  our 
known ;  a  slave-driver  armed  with  the  cart*>whip  is  a 
phenomenon  which  India  never  yet  beheld;  and  itft 
existence  in  the  present  growing  state  of  light  among 
the  natives,  would  be  such  an  outrage  on  public  feel* 
ing,  as  could  not  be  continued.  The  British  govern- 
ment have  already  declared  their  feelings  on  the  snb^ 
ject,  by  so  far  interfering  with  slavery  among  the  Moo^ 
soolmans  as  to  deprive  them  of  that  impunity  they  for* 
merly  claimed  of  punishing  their  slaves  even  to  the  en* 
dangering  of  life,  without  being  amenable  to  the  pub* 
lie  laws,  as  is  testified  by  the  author  of  the  Essay  oa 
Slavery  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Hence^ 
were  slaves  to  be  employed  in  the  filelds  of  India,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  urging  them  on  to  labor  bf 
any  instrument  like  the  cart-whip,  as  in  India  this 
would  often  end  in  the  death  of  the  slave,  and  in  the 
total  ruin  of  the  slave-holder,  if  not  in  his  public  and 
ignominious  execution.  Such  is  the  physical  weaknese 
of  the  native  constitution,  that  in  some  instances  a 
single  blow  has  occasioned  death.  Were  they  therefore 
Urged  on  to  labor  against  their  wills  in  any  severe  de- 
gree, exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun  in  this  burning  clime» 
blows  would  scarcely  be  required  in  order  to  termio^ 
ate  their  existence,  a  little  extra-fatigue,  accompanied 
with  harshness,  would  soon  be  attended  with  this  effect. 
While  the  attempt  thus  to  extort  labor  out  of  Hindoo 
slaves  against  their  wills,  would  be  attended  with  such 
effect,  (and  without  coercion  of  this  nature  they  would 
not  work  at  all,  when  freed  from  the  strong  calls  of  ne- 
cessity) it  must  be  evident,  that  to  enable  the  natives 
4^S  India  to  support  labor  in  any  considerable  degree, 
freedom  is  almost  as  necessary  as  life  itself;  and  hence^ 
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that  in  cultivatingr  the  fields,  nothing  but  free  labor  caft 
^Ter  be  prodnctive  of  advantage. 

The  impossibility  of  rendering  slave-labor  profitable 
in  coltivating  the  fields^  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  the  ve* 
ry  low  value  set  on  a  slave  should  an  able-bodied  man 
even  offer  himself  for  sale.  That  from  twenty  to  thir- 
ty rupees,  that  is,  from  two  to  three  pounds  sterling, 
H  the  price  given  for  a  stout  able-bo<lied  man,  even  in 
Tirhoot,  a  district  in  which  labor  is  perhaps  the  most 
productive,  is  corroborated  by  the  author  of  the  essay 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  And  it  should  be 
recollected  here,  that  if  the  British  Government  in  In- 
dia has  not  abolished  slavery  in  India,  they  have 
abolished  the  sUxve  market,  by  forbidding  any  slaves  to 
be  imported  into  India  either  by  sea  or  land.  All  sup* 
ply  from  a  foreign  market  being  thus  cut  off  therefore, 
it  might  be  justly  supposed,  that  were  it  more  profita- 
ble to  employ  slaves  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fields 
than  to  employ  free  laborers^  the  price  of  a  slave  would 
rise  in  proportion.  But  compare  three  pounds  with  the 
price  of  a  prime  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  and  then 
say  whether  the  profit  arising  from  the  labor  of  slaves 
in  cultivating  the  fields  of  India  can  be  equal  to  that 
arising  from  the  labor  of  West  India  slaves.  When 
did  the  scarcity  of  a  commodity,  ever  cause  its  value 
to  sink  in  the  market?  Why,  when  a  foreign  slave 

cannot  be  obtained  at  any  price,  is  the  sum  of  three 
pounds  the  highest  any  one  will  give  for  a  slave  bora 
in  India?  If  the  labor  of  a  slave  in  the  fields  here  be 
not  worth  the  pittance  for  which  one  year's  labor  of 
a  free  man  can  be  obtained,  slavery  of  this  nature,  if 
it  ever  existed,  must  be  nearly  extinct.  The  fact  is, 
that  free  labor,  without  any  assistance  from  the  legis* 
lature^  has  in  India  brought  slavery  to  its  last  gasp*. 
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In  reality  sTarery  in  ibis  country  has  erer  been  of  a 
liatiire  totally  different  from  any  thing  known  in  the 
West  Indies.  From  the  earliest  ages  circnmstance&r 
have  occurred  which  have  placed  children  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Bat  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  justly  observed,^ 
the  very  small  sum  for  which  parents  have  parted 
with  ttieir  children  in  time  of  distress^  evidently  shewtf 
that  their  chief  object  in  this  procedure,  has  been^' 
that  of  placing  them  in  circumstances  and  under  j^o* 
tection  superior  to  their  own.  This  however  could 
never  have  arisen  from  the  idea  that  the  state  of  sla* 
very  to  which  they  have  so  readily  given  up  their  chil- 
dren, was  a  state  of  peculiar  wretchedness  and  misery;^ 
In  most  instances  children  have  been  reared  as  slaves/ 
from  the  idea  of  creating  in  their  minds  feelings  of 
higher  attachment  to  their  master  and  his  family  thatf 
could  be  expected  from  hired  and  mercenary  servants  ; 
an  idea  quite  inimical  to  a  state  of  hard  and  cm^ 
bondage.  Instead  of  experiencing  this,  therefore,  they 
have  in  numerous  instances  been  domestics  highly  res- 
pected  in  the  family,  both  by  masters  and  their  children,^ 
The  latter  they  have  often  followed  on  their  marriage, 
and  have  remained  with  them  to  their  dying  day,  dis« 
tinguished  from  the  hired  servants  around  them  otdy 
by  their  superior  fidelity,  and  the  superior  estimation 
in  which  they  have  been  hdd.  Maay  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  they  have  become  rich,  and  some 
iew  in  which  they  have  risen  to  great  authority. 

The  clamor  which  has  been  raised  in  England,  there- 
fore, against  encouraging  the  sugars  of  India,  from 
the  idea  of  its  merely  transferring  slavery  from  the  West 
to  the  East,  htxs,  to  say  the  least,  originated  in  total 
Ignorance.  We  have  never  been  yet  able  to  ascertain 
{bat  a  jungle  sbtve  is  employed  in  India  in  the  culture 
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of  sugar*  It  IS  possible  indeed  that  a  man  with  a  faitb- 
fiil  domestic  of  this  kind^  may  have  planted  a  biga  or 
imo  with  the  sogar^cane  in  districts  particularly  favor- 
able for  the  coltivatioB  of  that  plant ;  bat  if  he  employ-t 
^d  hun  therein  in  any  other  way  than  as  soperintend"* 
kig  hired  servants^  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  tiiat  ho 
and  his  master  labored  together  in  tbe  same  field.  As 
fyt  gangs  of  agtienltaral  slaves^ — and  slave-drivers— 
and  the  cart-whip,  these  are  as  foreign  to  India  as  they 
lire  to  Britain  herself.  After  the  examination  which  the 
splijQCt  has  received,  and  the  discussion  it  has  under* 
gone  within  the  last  three  years,  we  regard  it  as  quite 
exhausted ;  and  think,  that  to  dwell  upon  it  any  longer, 
ijroQld  be  to  waste  the  time  of  our  readers. 

While  we  are  upon  this  subject  however,  we  feel  that 
ve  should  scarcely  act  consistently  with  the  title  of  our 
^oik,  were  we  to  dismiss  it  without  a  single  remark  re* 
lative  to  the  claims  which  India  has  upon  Britain  res* 
pectiQg  her  sugars.  That  the  country  to  which  India 
is  aubject  should  thus  lay  a  tax  on  one  of  its  chief  pro* 
ductions,  is  in  its  own  nature  a  singular  deed,  and 
veil  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  Her  ob- 
ject in  doing  this,  however,  renders  it  still  more  singu- 
lar. Were  it  to  guard  some  production  of  Britain  es* 
aential  to  the  support  of  millions  of  honest  and  free 
laborers,  who  would  be  rained  by  her  admitting  the 
indig)enoas  producticms  of  India  to  be  brought  fifteen 
thousand  miles,  and  sold  in  Britain  at  the  cost  of  ittf 
freight,  added  io  that  of  its  production,  it  would  then 
become  a  subject  of  consideration,  whether  the  acul  of 
Britain  could  not  be  more  profitably  turned  to  some 
production  more  cei^enial  with  itself.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  done  to  raise  the  price  of  the  artide  in 
£avor  of  those  who  insist  on  cnltifating  sugar  by  slates^ 
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we  i?fll  not  here  say  at  what  expense  of  human  comfort 
and  even  of  life^  and  who  with  astonishing  inconsisten- 
cy urge  as  their  reason  for  preferring  slaves-labor^  that 
it  is  far  cheaper  than  that  of  free  men ! 

Let  us  dispassionately  examine  the  subject  Sugar 
is  not  an  indigenous  production  of  Europe.  What  then 
ought  to  be  its  {Mroper  price  ?  Reason  answers  ;  The  cost 
price  at  which  it  can  be  raised  in  those  countries  to  which 
it  is  indigenous^  added  to  that  of  its  freight  to  England 
and  the  legitimate  profits  of  trade.  As  India  thenis  near- 
ly the  most  distant  land  from  which  sugar  is  brought  to 
the  shores  of  Britain^  the  addition  to  the  cost  price  of  the  ^ 
article  of  the  freight  for  fifteen  thousand  miles^  ought  to 
form  the  maximum  of  that  price  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  should  give  for  sugar;  and  it  is  no  less  the 
voice  of  reason^  that  any  thing  added  to  this  price,  is 
a  tax,  not  so  much  upon  India^  tisupon  every  inhabitant 
of  Britain  who  requires  sugar.  If  sugar  can  be  brought 
from  the  West  Indies  to  England  at  the  expence  of 
only  three  thousand  miles  freight,  the  price  of  that  su« 
gar  ought  in  reason  to  be  as  much  below  the  price  of 
India  sugar,  as  the  price  of  its  freight  is  less  than  that 
from  India.  And  if,  as  is  contended  by  the  West  In« 
dia  planters,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  slaves  be  really 
cheaper  than  the  cultivation  of  it  by  free  laborers,  the 
public  ought  to  share  in  this  advantage  by  the  price  be- 
ing in  a  certain  proportion  lower  than  that  from  India. 

Who  would  believe^  however,  did  they  not  see  the 
fact  realized  before  their  eyes,  that  this  superior  cheap- 
ness of  slave-labor,  and  the  inferior  freight  required  to 
bring  sugar  three  thousand  miles  instead  of  fifteen,  aro 
quite  insufficient  to  enable  tbesei  slave-holders  to  sup* 
port  thembcives  ?  and  that  they  declare  tbey  shall  bo 
rained  it  tbey  sell  their  su^ar  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  rais'- 

>«L.  IV.  J  J  j 
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ed  in  India  by  free  labor,  and  brought  fire  times  the 
distance  which  their'B  is  broa^ht?  And  who  will  be- 
lieve, in  the  next  century,  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land  thought  slavery  such  a  blessing  to  mankind^ 
that,  to  preserve  it  alive  in  their  own  territories,  they 
a^^reed  to  pay  Ji,  price  for  the  sugar  raised  by  slaves  so 
much  higher  than  it  could  be  obtained.from  India,  as 
should  amount  annually  to  millions  sterling?  and  that 
to  realize  this  o]|>ject  they  laid  such  a  tax  on  sugars^ 
raised  by  their  free  fellow-subjects  in  India,  as  should 
amount  to  almost  one-third  of  its  cost.price,  and  iar 
exceed  that  of  baying  it  fifteen  thousand  miles  ?  Yet 
this  is  actually  done  by  that  -enlightened  age  which 
professes  to  hold  slav-ery  in  such  detestation  J 

It  cannot  be  wrong,  however,  to  take  a  view  of  the 
injustice  done  to  India  by  this  course,  as  well  as  to 
the  people  of  England  themselves.  Jt  is  evidently 
treating  the  inhabitants  of  India,  not  as  fellow-snb- 
jects,  but  as  a  foreign  natioa ;  while  their  only  crime 
is,  that  of  raising  sugar  cheaper  by  free  labor,  than  the 
West  India  planters  can  raise  it  by  slaves.  But  is  it 
equitable  thus  to  punish  for  no  crime  ?  yea,  to  esteem 
that  a  crime  worthy  of  being  mulcted  to  the  amount 
of  nearly  a  third  of  the  price  of  cultivation,  which  in 
reality  deserves  commendation  and  encouragement? 
Are  we  so-besotted  with  the  love  of  slavery  as  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  this  palpable  injustice  ?  If  this  be  the  case, 
however,  let4is  recollect  that  He  who  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  not 
thus  blind,  and  that  he  cannot  approve  conduct  in  its 
very  nature  unjust.  But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  claims 
which  India  has  on  the  compassion  of  Britain,  relative 
to  her  indigenous  productions. 
'  It  is  a  well-knoyvn  fact,  that  India  from  time  immer 
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morial^  has  farnisbed  the  western  world  with  h^r  masIiDs* 
and  her  cottons ;  and  that  these  have  been  esteemed 
so  valuable^  that  they  have  not  only  enriched  India, 
but  every  nation  through  whose  hands^tbey  have  found* 
their  way  to  the  western  world.  But  of  this  sonrce  of 
wealth  Britain  has  now  completely  deprived  her.  What 
nation  in  Europe  now  requires  the  muslins  of  India  ? 
They  are  all  superseded  by  the  superior  productions  of 
Britain  ;  and  thus  India  is  deprived  of  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  which  no  nation  could  ever  urge  a  prescriptive  right 
of  longer  standing.  We  do  not  intend  by  this  to  cri- 
minate Britain  in  the  least  degree.  She  had  as  much 
right  thus  to  employ  her  skill  and  resources  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  India  had  thus  to  employ  hers  three 
thousand  years  ago.  But  this  ought  not  to  deprive  In- 
dia of  the  compassion  of  Britain.  And  to  this  she  is 
the  more  entitled,  as  she  ha^  lost  this  source  of  wealth 
through  no  fault  of  her  own;  She  owes  it  wholly  to  the 
superior  skill  and  industry  of  Britain.  But  in  Britain 
there  have  shone  forth  in  many  cases  sueh  feelings  of 
honor  and  compassion,  that  sht  has  spontaneously  pi* 
tied,  and  attempted  to  repair,  losses  sustained  from  the 
crimes  of  other  nations,,  and  not  from  her  own  virtues. 

The  loss  of  that  demand  in  the  western  world  for  her 
finest  muslins  which  India  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  ages^ 
however,  is  not  the  full  extent  of  the  loss  which  India 
has  now  sustained  through  the  superior  skill  and  re- 
sources of  Britain.  In  addition  to  this,  her  own  domes- 
tic market  is  now  invaded  '^  and  cotton  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  million  sterling,  are  already  poured 
annually  by  Britain  into  the  bazars  of  India ;  and  the 
quantity  is  still  increasing  from  year  to  year.  The  loss 
she  has  sustained,  in  being  thus  deprived  of  the  foreign 
parket  for  her  staple  manufactures^  and  in  having  her 
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home  market  thus  invaded^  those  in  Britain  can  e^mU 
]y  realize,  who  can  represent  to  themselves  the  stato 
in  which  these  circamstances  would  leave  Britain.  That 
India  has  not  been  entirely  ruined  thereby,  may  appear 
matter  of  surprize;  but  that,  as  a  country,  she  must  hav# 
sustained  very  great  distress,  follows  as  matter  of  course* 

' And  that  this  distress  has  been  so  met,  in  various 

ways,  as  never  to  have  forced  itself  on  public  notice^ 
is  a  proof  of  the  internal  prosperity  she  eigoys  under 
the  government  of  Britain,  which  nothing  can  refute* 
Had  she  been  under  a  cruel,  oppressive  government, 
which  pared  her  inhabitants  to  the  quick,  the  loss  of  th« 
foreign  market  for  their  staple  manufactures,  enjoyed 
for  so  many  ages  by  them,  must  have  reduced  the  coun«» 
try  to  the  most  abject  wretchedness.  But  the  country 
is  filled  with  plenty ;  and  every  manufacturer,  thus  de« 
prived  of  his  former  employ^  still  has  bis  garden  and  hia 
fruit-trees,  and  what  he  obtains  from  its  exuberant  soil 
preserves  him  and  his  family  from  starving,  although 
he  is  deprived  of  his  former  means  of  affluence. 

Still  the  loss  of  wealth  to  India  must  be  great;  and 
if,  after  being  thus  deprived  of  the  market  for  her  sta« 
pie  manufactures,  the  indigenous  productions  of  her 
soil  be  not  encouraged,  with  what  is  she  to  purchase 
that  mass  of  British  manufactures  which  is  increasing* 
ly  rolling  in  upon  her  from  year  to  year.  She  possesses 
neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  ;  her  manufactures  have 
been  to  her  a  far  more  abundant  source  of  wealth  from 
the  earliest  ages.  But  the  market  for  these  being  taken 
away,  what  has  she  left  but  her  indigenous  productions? 
Compassion,  therefore,  will  plead  sufficiently  for  her,  ia 
the  mind  of  every  man  of  feeling,  who  duly  weighs  her 
circumstances.  Sugar  is  one  of  those  articles,  how- 
ever^ Ahich  her  soil  will  produce  to  almost  any  extwt ) 
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and  this  is  an  article  almost  as  valnable  te  Britain  aa 
gold  itself.  It  enters  into  the  food  of  every  day,  and 
this,  not  merely  among  the  rich  and  the  great ;  it  i^ 
ttsed  in  the  cottage  of  almost  every  peasant.  Why  then 
should  not  Britain  receive  it  in  exchange  for  the  mus* 
lins  and  cottons  she  sends  to  India  ?  and  on  precisely 
the  same  footing  ?  And  were  she  to  do  tbis^  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  to  what  an  extent  a  market  might  be  creat* 
ed  for  her  own  manufactures.  But  if  the  indigenous 
productions  otf  India  be  not  taken  by  her  in  return  ; 
there  must  be  bounds  beyond  which  the  consumption 
of  British  manufactures  in  India  cannot  pass.  Britain 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  to  her  gratis ;  and  if  India 
cannot  procure  money  by  the  sale  of  her  indigenous 
productions,  now  she  has  lost  that  market  for  her  sta- 
ple manufactures  which  has  hitherto  formed  so  con* 
stant  a  soarce  of  wealth,  she  can  have  little  or  nothing 
to  give  as  an  equivalent  for  British  manufactures.  Her 
case  therefore  appeals  no  less  to  the  interests  of  Britain^ 
than  to  her  compassion. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  which  plead  still 
more  powerfully  for  India,  and  which,  as  we  suspect 
they  are  not  very  generally  realized,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  mention  somewhat  in  detail.  In  our  last  number^ 
among  the  reasons  why  Britain  ought  to  interest  her- 
self in  the  welfare  of  India,  we  mentioned  the  sums  of 
money  she  annually  receives  from  India.  If  we  take 
these  sums  separately  from  all  she  receives  in  exchange 
for  her  manufactures  and  commodities,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  very  great.  These  sums  flow  to  Britain  through 
four  channels,  which  we  will  particularize. 

The  first  sum  we  shall  mention,  is  that  annually  drawn 
from  thence,  to  pay  the  Dividends  on  India  Stock.  That 
this  is  perfectly  reasonable,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  ; 
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and  that  it  drcnlates  at  home  through  a  thousand  dian-t 
nels,  coDToying  comfort  and  happiness,  we  shewed  ia 
oar  13th  Namber.  But  it  must  be  evident^  that  this  is 
so  much  clear  money  which  India  has  to  furnish  firon^ 
year  to  year,  without  receiving  a  single  commodity  by 
way  of  return.  This  sum,  annually,  amounts,  to  about 
Eight  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  Sterling,  which  In- 
dia must  send  to  Britain,  either  in  money  or  produce^ia 
addition  to  all  she  pays  for  the  articles  she  receiires  of 
British  manufacture. 

The  second  channel  through  which  Britain  receives, 
annually  a  large  nett  sum  from  India,  is  what  Mr.  Tucker,, 
in  his  late  publication,  terms  the  Home  Expenditure  of 
the  Honorable  Company,  and  which,  he  says,  cannot  in, 
future  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  Million  and  a  Half 
sterling.    This  sum,  it  should  be  remembered,  includes 
the  pensions  of  those  worthy  men  who  have  ^pent  their 
best  days  in  the  service  of  India,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pences  connected  with  the  Honorable  Company's  esta-, 
blishment  at  home,  and  also  at  St.  Helena.  But  the  on- 
ly return  in  commodities  made  to  India  for  this  vast 
sum  of  money  drawn  annually  from  it,  consists  of  the  ■ 
military  and  other  stores  sent  out  from  year  to  year  ; 
and  as  these  amount  to  about. Three  Hundred  Thou-, 
sand  on  the  average,  the  sum  of  Twelve  Hundred  Thou- . 
sand  pounds  will  be  left,  which  India  sends  annually 
to  Britain,  without  receiving  a  single  article  of  merchan- 
dize  by  way  of  return,  and  which  therefore  she  has  to 
furnish,  either  in  specie  or  produce.      These  two  sums, 
amounting  to  about  Two  Millions  sterling,  form  the 
amount  of  what  India  annually  pays  to  Britain  for  a  go-  ^ 
vemment  which  imparts  to  her  blessings  she  never  be- 
fore enjoyed  in  an  equal  degree. 
A  third  channel  through  which  Britain  receives  an. . 
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annual  sum  from  India^  in^ithout  making  any  return  ill 
commodities^  is  created  by  the  industry  of  those  of  her 
BODS^  viho,  after  spending  from  twenty  to  forty  years 
tbere^  are  enabled  to  re  tarn  with  a  competence  to  their 
native  land.  If  we  suppose  that,  from  ihe  three  Presi* 
dencies  of  Bengal^  Madras^  and  Bombay,  fifty  persons 
are  annually  enabled  to  return  to  their  native  land  with 
Twenty  Thousand  pounds  each,  including  all  among 
the  bankers,  merchants,  and  traders,  whose  industry 
n^ay  have  been  crowned  with  this  degr-ee  of  success,  as 
well  as  those  who  belong  to  the  Honorable  Company's 
Civil  and  Military  service,  this  sum  will  amount  to  about 
a  Million  sterling.  This  is  then  another  Million  sterlings 
received  annually  from  India  by  Britain,  in  addition  to 
the  Two  sent  home  for  the  Dividends  and  the  Honora- 
ble Company^s  home  expenditure. 

There  remains  another  channel  throogh  which  money 
is  annually  sent  from  India  to  Britain,  independently 
of  commerce.  In  our  13th  Number  we  mentioned,  that 
nearly  Six  Thousand  educated  Europeans  are  employ- 
ed in  this  Presidency  alone.  The  number  in  a  late 
public  paper  was  stated  to  be  6500^  of  whom  3500  were 
mentioned  as  in  the  Honorable  Company's  service^ 
civH,  military,  and  ecclesiastic.  We  may  therefore 
safely  reckon  those  Europeans  employed  in  the  legal 
and  mercantile  departments,  and  in  the  various  branch- 
es of  trade,  at  2500.  If  there  be  Six  Thousand  thus 
employed  in  this  Presidency,  however,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  suppose,  that  the  other  two  Presidencies  will 
esM^h  furnish  two  thousand  more  on  the  average.  We 
therefore  have  Ten  Thousand  of  the  sons  of  Britain^ 
in  general  well-educated,  furnished  for  the  service  of 
India,  and  supported  by  her  in  return  (o^  their  valua« 
ble  labors.     If  to  each  one  of  these  on  the  average^ 
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from  the  Governor-General  to  the  lowest  Bnropean 
police-officer,  we  allow  an  annual  salary  of  £500,  In* 
dia  will  have  to  fnrnish  five  millioBS  sterling  annually 
for  the  support  of  these  Ten  Thousand  ;-^and  to  her 
unspeakable  advaotage.  To  the  expenditure  of  these 
Five  Millions  annually  is  India  indebted  for  the  un- 
-exampled  internal  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed  for  these 
-sixty  years  past.  Never  did  she  therefore  receive  so 
large  a  return  of  good  for  any  five  millions  she  anna- 
ally  expended  under  any  former  dynasty.  Take  away 
these  Ten  Thousand  well-informed  sons  of  Britain,  and 
India  would  at  once  relapse  into  its  former  state  of 
-disorder,  anarchy,  and  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
advantage  to  Britain  is  great,  which  arises  from  their 
being  thus  employed  in  India.  Were  they  all  to  return 
home  to  a  country,  in  which  intellect  and  education 
have  more  than  filled  every  department,  would  they  be 
able  to  obtain  that  ample  and  honorable  remuneration 
for  their  labor  they  now  derive  from  India  ?  Where 
could  they  all  find  that  sphere  of  usefulness,  that  scope 
for  their  various  talents,  with  which  Providence  has  fur- 
nished them  in  India  f    But  to  the  point  in  hand. 

It  will  be  obvious,  that,  of  these  Five  Millions  ster- 
ling, the  reward  of  British  talent  and  industry,  by  far  the 
greater  part  is  spent  in  India,  particularly  as  no  cal- 
culation we  have  seen  supposes,  that,  on  the  average, 
more  than  one  in  five  of  them  returns  and  ends  his 
days  in  his  native  land.  A  little  reflection  will  shew 
ns,  however,  that  of  these  five  millions  sterling,  proba- 
bly one-fifth  finds  its  way  annually  to  Britain.  Some 
of  these  have  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  still  living, 
to  whom  their  minds  turn  with  that  strength  of  attach* 
ment  which  is  only  increased  by  distance.  That,  in  these 
circumstances,  they  should  obey  the  dictates  of  filial 
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ftnd  fraternal  affection^  and  contribute  to  the  comfort 
of  relatives  so  dear,  by  sending  them  a  part  of  tlieif 
salary  from  year  to  year,  is  but  tbe  voice  of  reasort* 
Others  of  them  have  children  ivhom  they  have  senjt 
to  Britain  for  education ;  and  in  some  instances  the 
mother  herself  has  accompanied  them.  Hence  some  of 
these  ten  thousand  will  for  years  have  their  whole  far 
milies  in  Britain  while  they  are  laboring  in  India*  That 
in  these  circumstances  they  i»hould  labor  chiefly  for  tbe 
support  of  those  dear  relatives,  and  in  some  cases  a« 
bridge  their  own  comforts  for  tbeir  sales,  follows  at 
saatter  of  course  from  the  feelings  of  British  minds*  It 
yilW  appear  then,  that  we  scarcely  overrate  the  sum, 
when  we  suppose,  that  of  these  five  millions  annually 
fealized  in  India  as  the  remuneration  of  talent  and 
industry,  One  Million  is  annually  remitted  to  Britain 
at  the  call  of  the  best  and  finest  feellogs  of  the  human 
mind.  This  sum  then,  added  to  the  Three  Millions 
already  mentioned,  will  form  Four  Millions  sterling 
which  India  has  to  send  annually  to  Britain  either  in 
specie  or  produce,  independently  of  what  she  may 
require  for  the  purchase  of  British  commodities  and 
manufactures.  This  places  Britain  in  a  situation  un* 
exampled  among  the  nations  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Which  among  the  other  nations  of 
£urope,  now  derives  from  its  colonies  the  annual, 
aum  of  Four  Millions  sterliu):,  independently  of  what 
it  may  draw  from  them  throut;hits  commerce  ?  Nor  do 
we  intend  to  characterize  this  as  unrighteous  gain.  On 
tbe  contrary,  it  is  our  present  opinion,  that  these  Four 
Millions  sent  by  India  to  Britain  annually,  in  return 
ior  the  energy,  probity  and  wisdom,  which  render  In- 

4ia  what  she  now  is,  tends  to  her  advantage  in  so  hig^ 
Vol..  IV.  JL  ^^ 
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It  degree,  that  the  cessation  of  this  connection  wonld 
seal  her  rain. 

Still  however^  it  remains  for  Britain  to  consider,  in 
%vbat  way  India  can  possibly  continne  to  furnish  this 
ftnnnal  remittance  of  Four  Millions,  independently  of 
what  she  requires  for  her  own  trade.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  she  can  furnish  it  only  in  specie  or  in  pro* 
duce.  But  to  furnish  it  constantly  in  the  former,  af- 
ter she  has  lost  that  market  of  the  western  world 
for  her  most  costly  manufactures,  which  enriched  her 
for  so  many  ages,  seems  absolutely  impossible.  What 
country  on  earth,  if  South  America  be  excepted,  could 
long  support  an  annual  abstraction  from  its  cnr« 
rent  specie  of  Four  Millions  sterling,  in  addition  to 
what  she  might  require  annually  for  the  balance  of 
trade  against  her?  No  way  remains  for  India,  but  that 
of  furnishing  this  snm  in  such  indigenous  productions 
as  shall  be  valuable  to  Britain.  Reason,  compassion, 
and  interest  therefore  unite  in  demanding  of  Britain, 
that  not  only  to  the  Sugars  of  India  ;  but  to  her  every 
article  of  indigenous  produce,  she  should  constantly 
study  to  hold  out  the  greatest  possible  encouragement. 


Art.  II.— Essay  on  the  question,  *'  Whether,  in  seeking 
to  convert  the  Natives  of  India  to  Christianity,  Missis 
onaries  are  bouvd  to  begin  with  the  higher  classes.** 

The  following  Essay  was  sent  tons  by  the  late  Rev. 
Mr.  Warden,  a  Missionary  from  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  who,  after  a  short  but  zealous  course  of  ex- 
ertion in  this  country,  fella  victim  to  disease,  oh  the  8lh 
of  January  last,  at  the  early  age  of  26.  Respect  for" 
the  memory  of  one  whom  we  highly  esteemed,  induces 
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us  to  give  ioserdoo  to  the  whole  article,  as  left  b;  out 
deceased  friend,  without  availing  ourselves  of  his  kiod^ 
permiasion  to  make  any  amendment. 

On  the  greatness  of  the  design  which  is  involved  m 
the  missionary  enterprise,  a  difference  of  sentiment 
now  scarcely  prevails  ;  or  if  a  few  still  remain,  who,  wil-^ 
fnlly  beclouded  by  the  moral  midnight  of  their  own  cor* 
rupt  hearts,  refuse  to  see  any  thin^  to  admire  in  an  uus 
dertaking  which  aims  at  imparting  salvation  to  a  worlds 
Vie  may  with  propriety  adopt  concerning  them  the  lan- 
guage of  a  great  writer,  ''  Because  half  a  dozen  grass- 
hoppers under  a  fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  im- 
portunate  chink,  whilst  thousands  of  great  cattle,  re- 
posed beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British  oak,  chew  the 
cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine,  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field;  that 
of  course,  they  are  many  in  number  i  or  that  after  all,, 
they  are  other  than  the  little  shrivelled,  meagre,..  hop.<i 
ping,  though  loud  and  troublesome  insects  of  the  hour/' 
But  the  means  which  are  employed  by  missionaries 
in  their  great  work,  at  least  in  this  country,  it  is  well 
known,  have  not  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  secure  univer- 
sal approbation.— By  a  considerable  number  of  inteU 
ligent  individuals,  and  even  by  some  apparently  devout 
Christians,  it  is  urged,  that  before  success  in  propagat- 
ing it  can  be  rationally  expected,  the  opulent  and 
respectable  natives  must  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  true 
religion ;  and  that,  without  this  potent  auxiliary,  any 
efforts  to  make  an  impression  on  the  prejudices  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  community  will  prove  abortive. 

If  this  sentiment,  which  is  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  general  practice  of  all  missionary  bodies,  bo 
well-founded,  it  manifestiy  inculpates  their  conduct,  and 
demands  a  radical  alteration  of  their  system.    But  il^ 

Kkka 
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dn  the  contrary,  it  can  he  ascertained,  that  thoir  present 
mode  of  procedure  is  consonant  with  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason,  and  prescribed  by  the  word  of  Grod  i 
it  is  just  that  their  canse  should  be  rescued  from  the 
chars:es  which  have  been  preferred  agaiuit  it.  To  dd 
this  is  the  design  of  the  present  essay. 

That  in  this  conntry  the  higher  classes  have  a  pow*^ 
drfnl  influence  over  their  inferiors,  is  a  point  which  id 
Hot  disputed ;  yet  that,  on  this  account,  the  aid  of  the 
great  is  an  indispensible  prerequisite,  in  the  order  of 
liieans,  by  which  the  Gospel  will  be  generally  diffused, 
is  a  doctrine  from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent. 
Were  men  indeed  confined,  in  their  missionary  career, 
to  the  suggestions  of  human  prudence,  and  the  unaided 
operations  of  natural  causes,  to  the  successful  discharge 
of  their  duties,  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  higher 
orders  would  be  perhaps  indispensible.  But  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  the  object  of  missionaries  is  one  in 
furtherance  of  which  supernatural  power  is  nnequi^ 
vocally  pledged,  it  will  be  found,  that  of  what  import- 
fence  soever  they  may  be  in  regulating  the  transactions 
t>f  life,  the  dictates  of  mere  carnal  policy  are  here  too 
technical  and  contracted  ;  and  that  to  measure  by  them 
the  operations  of  the  Almighty,  is  to  cut  a  channel  for 
fe  stream  that  disdains  to  be  circumscribed  by  artificial 
bounds,  and  pursues  its  majestic  course  in  a  path  which 
it  has  opened  for  itself. 

Yet,  independently  of  this  consideration,  were  thd 
plan  which  is  urged  upon  Missionaries  to  its  fullest 
extent,  adopted ;  and  moreover  were  the  whole  of  the 
influential  population  of  this  country  leagued  on  the 
side  of  Christian  missions,  is  it  certain,  we  would  ask, 
that  their  attempts  would  be  necessarily  prosperous  1 
By  those  who  can  believe  so,  we  apprehend  that  tb« 
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Jeading  object  io  missionary  parsuits — the  conversion  of 
sinners  to  Christ,  is  wholly  overlooked  :  tor  with  the 
bible  in  their  band,  it  surely  will  not  be  alleged  by  tliem 
that  any  power  short  of  Omnipotence  is  commensurate 
with  the  production  of  such  an  event.  Should  it  be  re- 
plied, that  though  the  conversion  of  the  natives  is  too 
difficult  a  task  to  be  by  any  human  ability  accomplish* 
ed,  yet  that  by  obtaining  the  support  of  the  great,  many 
important  consequences  will  follow,  greatly  conducive 
to  the  accomplishment  of  every  good  purpose,  we  re- 
ply,  "  Perhaps  they  may,  hut  for  our  parts  we  have  yet 
to  learn  the  propriety  of  seeking  to  control  the  religi- 
ous opinions  and  practices  of  any  man  by  the  influence 
of  rank  or  powor«  With  the  character  of  a  mercenary 
and  oppressive  priesthood,  such  expedients  might  for- 
merly comport ;  and  they  may  now  harmonize  with  the 
features  of  eastern  politics;  but  how  far  they  can  bq 
reconciled  with  the  incontrovertible  maxim,  that  in 
matters  of  faith  every  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  judge 
for  himself,  remains  to  be  shovvn.  To  us  it  appears, 
that  a  resort  to  means  of  this  description  would  be  ai^ 
occurrence,  in  its  aspect  towards  religious  liberty,  no 
less  portentous,  than  to  the  civil  freedom  of  their  coun-^ 
try  was  the  admission  of  the  Roman  soldiery  to  vote 
at  the  disposal  of  the  purple.*' 

Not,  however,  to  dwell  on  general  consideration;;,  wo 
shall  advance  to  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the 
subject  before  us.  And  bore,  were  we  in  possession  of 
any  palpable  arguments  which  have  been  furnisheJ  by 
our  opponents  in  support  of  their  scheme,  we  should 
feel  called  upon  deliberately  and  impartially  to  set 
them  in  their  full  light;  and  not  to  shrink  from  an  un<« 
reserved  encounter  of  tiiem :  but  as  wo  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  ascertain>  that  any  thing  of  this  nature 
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has  been  offered  to  public  scratiny,  and  as  we  feel  at* 
terly  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  on  what  principles  the  doc- 
trine of  our  adversaries  is  grounded ,  we  are  compelled 
to  proceed  in  an  attempt  to  establish  the  reality  of  oar 
own. 

It  will  not  be  maintained,  we  apprehend,  that  refor- 
mations in  religion,  any  more  than  in  the  sciences^ 
have  always,  or  even  generally,  originated  with  the 
great :  nor  to  assign  the  reason  of  this  fact,  is  much 
penetration  required.  Placed  as  they  are  comparative- 
ly  beyond  the  reach  of  want,  and  restricted  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  prospect  of  further  aggrandisement, 
they  naturally  consider  their  situation  too  good  to  re- 
quire, and  too  exalted  to  admit  of,  improvement.  Hence 
it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  reformations  have  most 
frequently  proceeded  from  the  middling  or  lower  class- 
es of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  such  men  as  Bacon 
and  Newton ;  men  who  seem  to  have  been  in  the  de- 
partments of  science  what  Luther  was  in  the  affairs  of 
religion,were,  towards  the  close  of  their  life,  distinguish- 
ed as  well  by  their  rank  as  by  their  achievements ;  and 
that  the  fabric  of  their  fame,  like  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
was  not  merely  constructed  of  imperishable  materials, 
but  was  overlaid  with  a  covering  as  brilliant  as  itself 
was  substantial ;  yet  it  is  manifest,  that  some  of  the  most 
astonishing  reformations  which  the  world  has  witness- 
ed have  been  effected  by  less  distinguished  agents.  Ta 
select  an  illustration  of  this  statement  one  example 
may  suffice.  The  mighty  moral  change  in  the  character 
of  mankind  which  was  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  first  ages  has  unquestionably  no  parallel. 
*^  Three  thousand  men  joined  the  society  of  believers, 
on  the  very  day  that  the  banners  of  the  cross  were  first 
raised.     Every  succeeding  one  added  new  subjects  to 
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Christ's  spiritaal  kingdom.  Myriads  in  Jerasalem  bow- 
ed the  knee  of  adoration  to  the  cmcrfied  Jesas.  Mutti- 
tades  belieyed  in  Samaria;  at  Lydda,  at  Joppa>  atCesa* 
rea.  From  Jadea  the  apostles  travel  to  the  Gentiles. 
There  are  societies  of  Christians  formed  at  Antiocb,  at 
Ephesns,  at  Corinth,  at  Athens,  and  at  Rome.  Every  year 
produces  considerable  accessions  to  the  number  of  be- 
lievers. The  victorions  march  of  the  Gospel  is  not  stop- 
ped  by  the  death  of  the  apostles:  it  spreads  wider  and 
wider  amidst  the  fiercest  opposition.  Under  persecution 
at  which  human  nature  shudders,  it  maintains  its  ground, 
and  it  grows^  after  them  with  increasing  vigour  and 
strength.  At  last,  after  nearly  three  centuries  of  contest, 
its  enemies  are  overcome  ;  and  it  is  invited  to  sit  down 
oo  the  throne  of  the  Casars,** 

'  Now  in  what  way  was  this  mighty  revolution  brought 
about  ?  Had  the  abettors  of  the  system  which  we  aro 
combating  existed  at  a  period  preceding  this  occur- 
rence, and  been  required  to  assign  the  mode  in  which 
it  must  be  produced,  according  to  their  present  prin- 
ciples, they  wonld  doubtless  have  urged  upon  the  re- 
formers the  adoption  of  that  process  which  they  now 
recommend  to  modern  missionaries;  and  had  they 
witnessed  the  apostles,  in  conformity  with  the  injunc. 
tions  of  their  divine  Master,  making  no  distinction  in 
the  objects  of  their  benevolent  solicitude,  but  address- 
ing themselves  alike  to  Greek  and  Jew,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  bond  and  free,  how  would  their  philosophic 
Scorn  have  been  excited  at  the  spectacle?*  Such  a 
measure  would  probably  have  appeared,  in  their  esti- 
mation, as  powerless  to  dispel  the  gloom  of  heathenism 
as  is  the  twinkling  of  a  glowworm  to  scatter  the  shades 
•f  midnight — yet  what  was  the  issue  of  their  proceed- 
ings t      These  glowworm  reformers  continued  to  emit 
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their  feeble  ray,  until  their  numbers  hatin|f  ttlltlplie^^ 
and  their  energies  having  been  combined^  a  beam  ^ 
celestial  lifbt  shet  throagb  the  dafkness  of  the  seene^ 
and  lighted  thansands  to  tbe  realms  of  immortal  bliss* 
And  if,  in  producing  sneh  an  effect,  God  has  oace  eau 
ployed  so  hnmble  me^Jis,  we  presume,  that  it  is  at  least 
possible  be  may,  in  tbe  use  of  similar  utstrumeBts,  ae« 
complish  the  conversion  o[  the  Hindoos^ 

Here  perhaps  we  shall  be  reminded,  thart  in  the  first 
Bgcs  the  Holy  Spirit  so  remarkably  co-operated  witli 
the  labours  of  the  original  promulgators  of  Christiani* 
ty,  that  their  conduct  can  form  no  precedent  lor  us  nkm 
are  not  in  like  manner  assisted.  To  this  remarik  wemay 
answer  that,  though  in  a  different  way,  the  Spirit  is  aa 
truly  promised  to  succeed  the  efforts  of  modem  mis<« 
sionaries,  as  he  was  to  prosper  those  of  their  favored 
predecessor* ;  and  therefore,  that  in  this  respect,  there  is 
in  their  circumstances  no  essential  difference.  Besidea 
which,  be  it  remembered,  that  the  miraculous  powera 
with  which  the  apostles  were  invested  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  were  utterly  inadequate  to  produce  the  saving  eoiK* 
version  of  men,  -and  that  they  evidently  never  did  so^  .as 
appears  from  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  ap<wties. 

But  a  consideration  which  powerfully  induces  us  to 
believe  that  God  will  not  convert  the  Hindoos  by  tho 
intervention  of  the  higher  classes,  is,  that  such  a  f^aoi 
wotuld  not,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  be  so  calculated 
to  promote  his  glory  as  that  which  we  are  advocating. 

It  will  of  course  be  allowed,  that  as  the  best  aad 
greatest  of  beings,  Jehovah  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
in  all  his  arrangements,  to  consult  supremely  the  Btd-* 
Tanccment  of  his  own  honor.  And  because  nothing  so 
forcibly  exhibits  the  ability  of  any  agent  in  aecom^ 
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pl!.<^hing  a  great  design  as  the  feebleness  and  apiiarent* 
inadequacy  of  the  means  which  he  employs^  we  find 
that  ''God  bath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  this  world ^ 
to  confound  the  wise  ;  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty;  and  base  things 
of  ihe  world,   and  things  which  are  despised,  yea,  and 
things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are : 
that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."      To  con- 
firm this  statement,  innumerable  instances  of  its  exem- 
plification might  be  adduced,  but  as  to  dwell  on  such 
a  topic  would  be,  we  are  assured^  an  ungrounded  re- 
flection on  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  shall 
content  ourselyes  with  one  allusion.      The  children  of 
Israel  having    sinned  against  the  Lord,  he  brought 
npon  them  the  hosts  of  Midian  ;  and  at  the  head  of  a 
greatly  disproportioned  number,  Gideon  is  commanded 
to  encounter  these  formidable  adversaries.     But  on 
a^  sudden  an  impediment  arises,  the  nature  of  which 
we  seem  almost  confidently  to  anticipate— the  hearts  of 
the  people,  we  feel  assured,  are  discouraged,  and  aery 
is  raised  in  the  camp,  ''  How  should  one  chase  a  thou- 
sand, and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  except  their 
Bock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had  shut  them  up." 
Let  ns  however  attend  to  the  sequel  of  the  narrative^ 
^'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon,  The  people  that 
are  with  thee  are  too  many  for  me  to  give  the  Midia- 
nites  into  their  bands,  lest  Israel  vaunt  themselves 
against  me  saying,  'Mine  own  hand  bath  saved  me. 
TX6vi  therefore  go  to,  proclaim  in  the  cars  of  the  people, 
saying.  Whosoever  is  fearful  and  afraid,  let  him  return 
and  depart  early  from  mount  Gilead.'       And  there  re- 
turned of  the  people  twenty  and  two  thousand,  and 
there  remained  ten  thousand.      And  the  Lord  said 
onto  Gideon,    ''The  people  are  yet  too  many  ;  being 
Vol.  IV.  hit 
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4%em  down  vnto  the  water,  and  I  will  try  them  for  thee 
there ;  and  it  shall  be,  that  of  whom  I  say  nnto  thee. 
This  shall  go  with  thee,   the  same  shall  go  with  thee  ; 
-and  of  whomsoever  I^ay  unto  thee.  This  shall  not  go 
with  thee;  the  same  shall  not  go«  So  he  brought  down  the 
people  tinto  the  water;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Gideon^ 
Every  one  that  lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue  as 
^  dog  lappeth  him  shalt  tbon^et  by  himself;   likewise 
o^ery  one  that  boweth  down  upon  his-koees  to  drink. 
And  the  nnmberof  them  that  lapped,  putting  their  hand 
to  their  month,  were  three  hundred  men::  but  all  the 
restof  the  people  bowed  down  upon  their  knees  to  drink 
water.     And  the  liord  said  finto  Gideon,  ^  By  the  three 
Imndred  men  that  lapped  will  I  save  yon,  and  deliver 
the  Mtdianites  into  their  ^and^  and  let  all  the  other  go 
-every  man  unto  his  own  place.'     Thus  jealous   was 
Jehovah  lest  the  splendor  of  that  deliverance  wbick 
he  was  about  to  effectuate  en  behalf  of  his  people^ 
should  be  shared  in  the  smallest  measure  by  the  per<- 
sons  whom  he  intended  to  employ  in  its  accomplish* 
'ment.      By  a  number,  of  which  ihe  adversary  was 
perhaps  saying  in  his  heart,  as  a  proud  general  once 
^aid  of  the  troops  that  were  advancing  against  him, 
'^^  These  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassy^  and  yet  too 
few  to  light  with,"  the  arm  of  the  Xiord  seems  to  have 
been  encumbered,  and,  like  David  when  clad  in  the  pon- 
derous habiliments  of  Saul,  to  have4>een  rendered  iiK^a* 
pable  of  esLertion,  until  divested  of  its  load. 

A  question  then  now  suggests  itself.  Will  theemploj* 
ment  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hin- 
floos  to  Christianity,  comport  more  with  tiie  general  cha* 
tacter  of  the  divine  administration  than  the  use  o4' those 
means  which  are  generally  adopted.  To  this  inqaiiy  the 
foregoing  lemacks  give  a  satisfactory  denial*  Would  i% 
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not  ihen  be  the  most  direct  mettuHl  of  defeatia;  their  par- 
poses  which  could  be  devised,  for  MisBionaries  to  place 
their  hope  of  gaining  converts  to  Christianity  on  tlie  sop- 
port  of  the  respectable  natives?  what  moald  be  moreUke- 
Ij  to  provoke  God  to  jealousy,  and  thus  toeatail  the  divioo 
displeasure  upon  their  labors?  would  not  sttcb  conduct 
he,  to  elevate  the  image  of  jeaiouijf  to  ih^  very  throne 
of  Jehovah  ?  and  could  Missionaries  be  surprised,  if  tbis^- 
creature  of  their  own  hands  were  made  to  present 
to  them  in  their  work  a  menacing  expression^  abundant^ 
]j  more  alarming  and  portQUtons  than  that  which  was 
on  one  occasion  ascribed  to  the  *'  Image  that  fell  down 
tpoux  Jupiter,''  of  which  it  is  saidy 

"ArsAr©  cwcuscm 
Lmnioibaft  flammao  arectis  sa]»iisqfi«  per  artnt 
Sudor  lit  terque  ipsa  solo  (mlrabile  dictu!) 
Buiicoit,  parmamqae  ferens  hastamqae  tretuentem.*' 

tJntil  the  force  of  these  interrogations  be  removed^we 
conceive  that  Missionaries  will  be  warranted  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  present  mode  of  evangelizing  the  heathen. 

We  may  however,  we  conceive,  ascend  to  higher 
ground  than  that  which  we  have  hitherto  occupied,  and> 
in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  appeal  to  the- 
testimony  which,,  in  support  of  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  is  furnished  by  those  parts  of 
Scripture  prophecy  that  relate  to  the  mode  which  shall 
obtain  in  introducing  the  latter-day  glory, 

^o  an  attentive  examiner  of  these  predictions,  we 
think  it  will  be  apparent,  that  their  fulfilment  is  uni-^ 
formly  represented  as  being  produced  in  a  manner  that 
^hall  conspicuously  display  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
their  great  Author,  and  leave  norobm  for  men  to  as- 
cribe to  the  agents  employed  any  portion  of  the  praise 
>vhich  Jehovah  has  appropriated  to  himself,.     As  de« 
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«ortptiTet>f  the  eorrent  pbrm«eology  vblcb  prmtMaonihis 
subject^  a  few  passages  shall  be  cited.      In  the  seednd 
Psalni|the  Father  is  iBtroduced  as  sajin^f  to  theBoo/^Ask 
of  me^  and  I  shall  g^ive  thee  the  heathen  fbr  *thine  iahe- 
ritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 'for  th}r  pos- 
session/'    But  in  what  way  shall  this  promise  be  real* 
i2ed  t  by  the  conoanrence  of  human  potentates  ?  so  far 
from  it,  that  they  are  repre^nted  as  leagniag  tbeir  hostile 
'  powers  to  intermpt  the  trinmphs  'of  the  fiedeemer,  and 
are  admonished  to  desist  from  so  hazardous  and  im« 
pions  an  attempt.     Again  in  2ieob.  iv.  6,  which  fonas  a 
part'Ofa  prediction  referring  originally,  it  is  tme,lo  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  temple,  bat  which,  in  many 
parts,  U  incapable  of  being  accommodated  to  that  «n- 
dertaking,  and  no  doubt  directs  to  the  final  completion  of 
that  more  glorious  fabric  whose  dimensions  shall  becom- 
imensurate  with  the  globe,  and  whose  top  shall  reach 
unto  the  heavens,  it  is  emphatically  affirmed,  '*  Tbiais 
the  word  o(  the  Lard  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying.   Not  by 
itiigbt,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of 
hosts'*      A  passage  which,  to  be  reconciled  with  Ibe 
sentiment  that  we  are  combating,  will  surely  require 
some  ingenuity.    The  attention  of  our  read^s  is  re- 
quested  to  only  one  more  declaration,  which  will  be 
found   in  Dan.  ii,  31— S4,  "  Thou,  O  king,  sawest^  and 
behold  a  great  image.    This  great  image,  whose  bright- 
ness was  excellent,  stood  before  thee ;  and  the  fcirm 
thereof  was  terrible.  This  image's  head  was  offioegold^ 
his  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver,  bis  belly  and  his 
thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  bis  feet  part  of  iron 
and  part  of  clay.        Thou  sawest  till  that  a  8lon«  was 
cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote  the  image  upon  |iis 
feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  Xq  pie- 
ces.   Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  tbel^Asa^  jUie:aiIyej^ 
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that  in  the  oliijeets  of  tbeir  ktbor  no  invidions  pp^farr  -> 
eaco  was  to  be  indolged,  but  that,  like  most  of  the 
great  nataral  beatowments  of  providoiice,  the  gifts^  of 
pardoDing  mercy  were  to  be  rendered  accessible  alike 
to  all.  Certainly  an  inspired  apostle  had  deeply  imbibed' 
the  spirit,  which  such  a  view  of  the  text  was  calcalated- 
to  inspire^  when  he  penned  the  following  admonitions^ 
'^  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons.   For. 
if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a  man  with  a  gold  ring> 
in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in  also  a  poor  maa. 
in  vile  raiment,  and   ye   have    respect  to  him  that, 
weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  onto  him.  Sit  thoa. 
here  in  a  good  place ;  and  say  to  the  poor,  stand  thoit 
there,  or  sit  here  under  mj  footstool,  are  yo  not  thea 
partial  in  yourselves,  and   are  become  judges  of  evil 
tIioil£;hts  ?  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren^  Hath  not  Gk>d 
chosen  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs^ 
of  the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that, 
love  him.     But  ye  have  despised  the  poor.  Do  not  rich 
men  oppress  yon,  and  draw  you  before  the  judgement*^ 
9eats  ?   Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  holy  name  by  the 
which  ye  are  called  ?   If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures, '  Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbour  aa 
thyself,'  ye  shall  do  well ;  but  if  ye  have  respect  to  per- 
sons, ye  commit  sin,  and  are  convinced  of  the  law  a% 
transgressors."  On  the  injunction  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  thuf^ 
erpouitded,  we  think,  that  were  it  necessary,  we  might 
fearlessly  trust  the  whole  weight  of  our  cause,  bein^ 
assured,  that  it  would  rest  on  the  authority  of  eternal 
truth,  and,  therefore,  that  every  attempt  to  subvert  or 
impair  it,  would  produce  upon  it  as  little  impressioi^ 
as  the  fury  of  the  boisterous  northwind  does  upon  tba 
basis  of  the  everlasting  AppenineSt  « 
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-  After  these  remarks,  to  expatiate  farther  on  the  doc* 
trine  which  we  have  espoused,  might  appear  superfla- 
<nis,  but  as  by  many  the  effects  of  a  system  are  the 
Ultimate  standard  to  which  its  claims  are  referred,  we 
i>ced  not  shrink  from  trying  our  opinion  by  this  test. 
Let   it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are    now  about  to 
amnse  our  readers  with  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
good  which  ha3  by  missionaries  been  in  this  country 
effected.      That  a  discharge  of  their  scalous  and  ardu« 
ous  duties  has  not  been  so  extensively  prosperous  as 
their  benevolent  wishes  would  have  prescribed,  or  as 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  some  might  have  anticipated, 
is  a  fact  too  glaring  to  be  questioned.  Yet,  on  the  other 
band,  it  is  ako  manifest,  that  much  more  has  been 
done  than  some  superficial  observers  are  ready  to  admit ; 
a  remark  which  we  feel  happy  in  being  able  to  fortify 
Arom  the  concessions  of  a  gentleman  who  is  an  avowed 
advocate  of  the  plan  which  it  is  the  purport  of  the  pre- 
sent article  to  untlermine.  In  a  work  professing  to  con- 
tain an  account  of  the  Benevolent  Institutions  of  Cal- 
cutta, it  is  admitted,  that  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
methods  of  benefiting  them,  which  have  been  adopted, 
Hke  natives  of  this  country  have  been,  by  missionary 
endeavours,  so  far  enlightened,  that  a  return  to  their  for- 
mtt  ignorant  and  degraded  condition  may  be  pronounced 
impossible.  This  remark,  from  such  a  quarter,  might  of 
toelf  serve  to  show,  that  the  success  of  missionaries  has 
not  been  trivial ;  yet  perhaps  a  more  minute  specification 
•f  what  appear  the  leading  benefits  which  have  result- 
ed from  their  labors,  will  not  be  deemed  inappropriate 
te  cur  present  purpose.      Of  these,  the  most  conspica- 
ovs,  and  probably  the  most  important,  is  a  very  exteu* 
five  dissemination  of  divine  knowled;i;c.       By  persons 
who  are  not  immediate  spectators  oi  the  familiar  inters 
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course  on  religions  topics  fvhich  preyails  between  mts- 
sionaries  and  many  of  their  hearers,  it  will  be  scarcely  t 
perceived,  how  rapidly  an  acquaintance  with,  the  con-, 
tents  of  Revelation  has,  in  Calcutta  and  its  neigbbonr*^ 
bood,  been  advancing;  but,,  by  competent  judges,  we< 
shall  be  fully  supported  in  the  assertion,  that  hundreds 
of  the  natives  have  obtained,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
missionary  exertions,  a  more  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  scriptural  truth  than  can  be  found  a* 
mong  multitudes  who  bear  the  Christiaaname:  this  we , 
apprehend  is  an  achievement  which  looks  toward  the. 
missionary  cause  with  an  aspect  the  most  benign  and^ 
auspicious.    In  the  great  mass  of  superstition  and  ido- 
latry, a  secret  motion  has  been  excited^  analogous  to 
that  which  prevailed  among  the  jarring  elements  of  the. 
original  chaos  when  the  spirit  of  Gh>d  begsm  to  move 
on  the  abyss;  a  commotion  which,  we  have  veason  to 
believe,  will  not  subside  till,  from  the  present  confused; 
and  shapeless  materials,  shall  arise  ''  new  heavens  and, 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness*''     Nor  isL 
such  an  anticipation  uncountenanced  by  the  wordoCGod,' 
for,  in  innumerable  passages  of  the  sacred  volume, which: 
have  received  a  repeated  fulfilment  in  the  history  of  the: 
church,  we  are  assured,  that  a  circulation  of  divine- 
knowledge  will  ever  be  followed  by  a  corresponding- 
increase  of  spiritoal  bleisinors.       How  beautifully  is: 
this  sentiment  expressed  in  the  following  words ;  ^'  As. 
the  rain  cometh  down  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and 
retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  mak**- 
eth  it  bring  forth  and  bnd,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  bread  to  the  cater :  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall  not  return  unto 
me.  void  ;  but  it  shall  accompli^  that  whidi  I  ploes^ 
and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  Xsent  iL'\ 
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'  Aiiotbef  beneficial  effect  which  has  been  prodaced  by 
their  labors  in  this  country,  is  a  very  considerable  dimi- 
iratlon  of  prejudice  against  the  persons  and  objects  of « 
missionaries.  This  indeed  appears  an  unavoidable  con* 
eeqnenoe  of  that  increase  in  tlie  spread  of  divine  kuo\v« 
ledge  which  has  just  been  noticed.  To  be  admired^  Chris«» 
tSanity  requires  only  to  be  known.  Before  they  can  have 
thefaardihood  to  ridicule  and  despise  her  person^her  ene-- 
mies  m^st  array  her,  as  the  lawless  multitude  did  her 
glorious  Founder  before  her,  in  the  mock*robes  of  their 
own  impious  invention^  and  introduce  her  to  the  world- 
as  an  impostor  and  an  enemy.  Unveiled,  she  is  fair  and' 
spotless  as  our  parent  Eve,  when  first  moulded  by  the 
bands  of  the  heavenly   Architect ;  and  wherever  she 
moves,  as  if  formed  to  do  her  reverence,  men  cannot 
withhold  from  her  the  tribute  of  their  spontaneous  re* 
8)>ect.  The  decay  of  prejudice  ao:ainsf  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus'*  among  the  Hind6os  is  now  notorious.   Time* 
bas  been,  when,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  • 
the  missionary  might  expect  from  his  auditors,  revil- 
ings,  and  perhaps  violent  usage ;  but  that  season  has 
yteldcd  to  a  period  in  which  men  listen  to  his  message. 
fiAways  with  decorum,  and  generally  with  attention,  of« 
ten  acknowledging  that  the  force  of  what  is  said  is  re- 
sistless,  and  sometimes,  with  apparent  sincerity,  de-^ 
daring,  that  did  not  the  dread  of  losing  caste  prevent 
them,  they  would  immediately  renounce  the  abomina- 
tions of  their  false  religion,  and  enrol  their  names  among^ 
those  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.     Here  then  is  another 
9Hi[nal  advantage  arising  from  missionary  efibrts;  an  ad- 
vantage the  issue   of  which   who   shall    limit?     One 
d'the  mightiest  barriers  of  the  East  has  been  forced,  the 
Thebes  of  this  moral  Esrypt  has  been  secured,  the  key 
of  empire  is  seen  gracing  the  girdle  of  him  '*  who  hath* 
Vol.  IV*  Ham 
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tiie  key  of  David,  that  openeth  aad  ao  man  shnttefTi^and 
fibutteth  and  no  man  openeth."^  How  soon  he  himself, 
gball  appear,  to  ^^sabduetbe  people  under  him,"  kis  not 
omr  province  to  decide  ;  bat  for  the  way  of  the  Lord  ta 
have  been  prepared,  is  surely  an  event  of  no  inconsU 
derable  magnitude. 

We  may  now  be  permitted  to  glance  at  the4iamber 
of  those  who,  by  the  instrumentality  of  missionaries^have 
actually  been  led  to  forsake  the  worship  of  dumb4dols/* 
and  profess  their  faith  in  Christ.  And  though  we  should 
adopt  the  smallest  calculation  that  has  yet  been  made, 
<m  this  point,  and  concede   to   the  author  of  a  late: 
pamphlet,  that  probably  all  the  Misssionary  Bodies  vbl 
Sengal  cannot,  from  their  combined  resources,  furnish 
more  than  three  hundred  converts,  yet,  in  the  rescue  of 
even  this  small  company  from  eternal  ruin,   if  there  be  ' 
uoy  truth  in  such  declarations  as  the  following,  '*  none 
oan  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give  to  Gk)d 
a  ransom  for  him  ;  for  the  redemption  of  their  soul  is 
precious,  and  ceasoth  for  ever.   I  say  unto  yon^  that 
likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
irepentetb,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons 
^uhich  need  no  repentance."  ''He  which  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  erfor  of  his  way,  bhuU  save  a  soul  froa. 
death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins."  In  the  conver'* 
siou  of  three  hundred  imnH>rtal  beings  ^'  from  darknoss^ 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,"  aa 
object  has  been  realized,  to  effect  which   the  wealth  of. 
thelndies,and  the  toils  of  ages,  might  lawfully  have  beeit 
bestowed.  Three  hundred  gems  of  rarest,  of  inestimable 
value,  Imve  been  separated  from  the  rugged  and  worth* 
less  substance  in  which  they  were  incrusted,  and  pre  par* 
ed  to  render  the  diadem  of  the  Redeemer  illustrious* 
Three  hundred  brands  have  been  plucked  from  the  burn* 
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^njr,  to  glow  with  a  pure  and  steady  blaze  on  the  altar  of 
<he  temple  not  made  with  hands.  Three  hundred  branch'^* 
«s  have  been  taken  from  the  witd,  and  engrafted  m  the 
^ood  olive- tree  to  partake  of  itd  root  and  fatness  for 
ever.  In  a  word,  an  event  has  taken  place,  coifipared 
with  which  the  exploits  of  the  warrior,  the  discoveries 
of  the  man  of  science,  and  even  the  achievements  of  the 
philanthropist^  (except  so  far  as  they  are  connected 
Wilfr  the  promotion  of  a  similieir  object)  are  mere 
baubles  and  toys,  for,  with  the  refuse  of  the  world,  shall 
these  thinsfs  be  annihilated,  whilst  the  subject  of  our 
)pVesent  contemplation,  like  a  beam  shot  from  the  orb 
of  day,  shall,  in  its  consequences,  continue  to  expand 
and  multiply  throui^h  an  endless  series  of  progression. 

And  let  us  not  be  upbraided  with  the  lowly  origin  of , 
our  converts,  the  meanness  of  their  caste,  or  the  pover^ 
iy  of  their  persons  r  inferior  as  may  appear  the  scab* 
bard,  it  contains  a  weapon  of  ccFestial  temper,  whicK 
is  destined  to  high  and  holy  purposes  ;  and  cold  and 
tmfceling  therefore  must  be  the  calculation,  whicfi 
would  detract  from  the  lustre  of  the  one,  by  dwelling 
en  the  defects  of  the  other, 

-  But  according^  to  the  author  of  the  publication  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  whose  views  on  this 
subject  seem  to  correspond  with  those  which  the  great 
£iocke  formerly  entertained,  of  the  good  which'  has  re- 
suited  from  missionary  efforts,  we  must  judge,  rathe^ 
by  the  general  elevation^  that  has  been  given  to  moral 
feeling,  than  by  the  conversion  of  a  few  individuals* 
How,,  allowing  that  this  most  unscriptural  doctrine  were 
correct,  it  is  manifest,  that  such  an  efevation  must  ori* 
finate  with  individuals;  that  this  improved  tone  of  thd 
Btind,  must  proceed  at  first  from  a  solitary  percussion 
te  the  moral  utmoilphere,  whieh^  vibrating  from  point  fd 
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]{Qint»  ^M\  uUiniat^ly  reach  the  ei;tremities  of  the  sort 
rounding  elements.  In  any  view  therefore  of  the  sabjectt 
^tvbocan  deny^  that  great  benefit  has  been  effected  by  mis^ 
sionaries^  in  the  use  of  the  means  which  they  nowenif 
ploy. 

Whether^  upon  the  adoption  of  a  coi^trary  m^thodj 
greater  prosperity  would  have  attended  mUaionary  la-? 
borsy  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  time  in  inquiring;  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  as  the  present  mea<v 
sure  of  success  has  followed  in  tbe  use  of  means  whicli 
appear  of  divine  appointment^  any  other  that  homaa 
sagacity  might  have  devised,  as  not  being  agreeable  tQ 
his  will,  would,  so  far  from  having  ensored  a  largef 
measure  of  his  blessing,  haye  only  prevented  the  AI7 
xnighty  from  imparting  what  he  has  :  yea,  it  is  not  im^ 
probable,  that  a9  such  means  would  clearly  have  beea 
a  tacit  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  his  arrangements^ 
and  consequently  have  proyoked  the  displeasure  of 
Godf  they  might,  like  the  strange  tire  ofNadaband 
Abihu,  have  been  made  to  turn  upon  the  presumpta« 
pus  authors  who  dared  employ  them.  As  the  preceding 
reflections  contain  the  chief  arguments  by  which  tbo 
dpctrine.  that  has  been  advanced  in  this  paper  appears 
lobe  sustained,  we  might  now  close,  but  for  anol^ecti* 
on  which  will  probably  be  ur^ed  to  some  parts  of  what 
has  been  advanced,  and  which  must  therefore  be  anti* 
fipat^d. 

.  When  appealing  to  the  precedents  of  former  ages,  iq 
Tindicatioil  of  the  missionary's  conduct^  we  are  o^ei| 
reminded,  that  the  times  are  changed,  and  conseq^ueot« 
ly,  that  any  such  mode  of  reasoning  is  inappropriate  aii4 
nugatory  ;  and  from  the  triumphant  air  with  which  t^i^ 
reply  is  urged  upon  us,  we  might  suppose  that  it  ha% 
in  its  favor  much  that  is  plausible  aod  impopiog;  bat  4ft 
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yfe  are  not  aware  that  any  serious  attempt  to  support 
it  has  been  made^  we  are  at  a  loss  how  to  perceive  eit 
tiler  its  force  or  its  correctness. 

That  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  civil  history  of  man^' 
fluctuations  should  be  visible,  is  by  no  means  snrprist 
jng.  Hung  as  it  is  upon  nothing:,  what  wonder  cati  it 
ibe  that  ''the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away?**  T0 
ileny  then  that  the  times  in  many  respects  differ  now 
from  former  periods,  would  be  trifling.— Tet,  that  thef 
are  so  changed  as  to  require,  in  our  efforts  to  spread 
the  Gospel,  a  total  departure  from  the  practices  of  th« 
apostles,  as  well  as  from  the  precepts  of  Revelation, 
we  can  by  no  means  grant.  In  its  great  moral  lineamentfi^ 
j(the  properties  of  it  which  chiefly  concern  the  present 
point,)  according  to  onr  judgement,  the  w^orld  is  subt 
ptantially  the  same  now  as  it  was  two  thousand  yearn 
ago.  At  that  era  were  not  men  as  really  the  slaves  of 
an  inherent  depravity  as  they  are  now  ?  Did  not  this 
natural  corruption  as  violently  display  itself  in  resist? 
ing  the  law  of  God  and  the  plan  of  redemption  by 
Christ?  Were  not  the  unthinkin;^  multitude  of  mankind 
as  completely  the  slaves  of  a  crafty  and  designing 
priesthood  ?  Did  not  superstition  hold  its  gloomy  reiga 
3till  more  entire  and  portentous  than  it  does  at  present^ 
when,  by  the  light  of  science  and  true  religion^  it  has 
been  so  generally  pierced  and  irradiated?  And  though 
caste  did  not  in  every  quarter  rivet  its  adamantine  fet- 
ters so  firmly  as  it  does  in  this  country,  yet,  was  not  the 
principle  of  it  acknowledged,  and  acted  upon,  by  every 
community  to  which  the  Gospel  approached  ?  Where 
then  is  the  mighty  change  of  which  wc  hear  ?  It  is  ma<* 
pifestly  a  j^nne  and  groundless  invention,  formed  to 
support  an  equally  groundless  theory  ;  it  is  a  frail  and 
innoxious  engine,  intenfled  to  intimidate  where  it  can« 
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iiot  destroy^  like  the  wooden  ordnance  which,  in  the  al^ 
Hence  of  more  solid  artillery,  in  her  ever-memorabto 
preparations  to  resist  theattacks  of  the  Spanish  Armadar^ 
Che  crafty  Elizabeth  ordered  to  be  exposed  in  the  front 
%f  her  fortifications. 

And  were  there  indeed  a  mnch  greater  difference  be* 
tween  the  present  and  former  seasons  than  can  be 
)pretended^  and  should  we  moreover  fully  imbibe  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle  who  attempted,  on  all  occasions,  to 
accommodate  himself  in  some  measure  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  those  among^  whom  he  labored,  by  becoming 
f*  all  things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  sard 
some ;"  yet  the  system  which  we  are  advocating  would 
appear  to  us  invulnerable.  And  for  this  simple  rea«» 
son,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  means  which  are 
appointed  by  God  to  be  employed  in  the  extension  of 
Christianity^  that  they  are  alike  applicable  to  every 
age  and  every  condition  of  man.  A  few  words  in  support 
of  this  assertion  we  beg  to  offer,  and  with  them  we  shaH 
conclude.  ,By  our  opponents,  equally  with  ourselve?, 
the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  the  various  modi- 
fications of  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  is  ever 
classed  among  the  snblimcst  peculiarities  in  Christian!* 
ty.  Nor,  in  the  arguments  which  we  are  accustbmcd  to 
employ  in  demonstrating  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  this  property  in  them  considered  as  occupy* 
ing  a  secondary  place.  To  the  selfish  and  contracted 
plans  of  salvation  which  false  religions  have  devised 
forming,  as  it  does,  so  exalted  a  contrast,  we  are 
accustonted,  with  an  unwaf  ering'conscio'usnesd  of  tlie 
superiority  of  such  a  system,  boldly  to-dballenge  the 
v^orld  to  furnish  another  which'  carries  ill  its  counte* 
nance  as  manifest  a  resemblance  to  hrtn  from  wh<iai 
it  professes  to  have  descended;  for  sTo  cdnspicnobd  iai4 
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is  the  impress  of  a  Being:  intimately  acquainted  ^lih. 
tbem^  and  able  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  man^  that  few 
can  fail  -to  cecognize  the  traces  of  its  lofty  origin ;  like 
the  fiery  pillar  which  conducted  the  Israelites  tlirough 
the  wilderness^  the  glory  of  an  enshrined  Deity  beams 
throngh  it  with  a  radiance  which  is  too  glaring  to  bo 
nnperceived. 

This  being  the  cbaractefof  the  remedy  which  the  Gos«^ 
pel  reveals  for  the  recovery  of  fallen  man,  we  might, 
suppose  that  the  mode  of  applying  it  would  also  be. 
remarkc^l^le  fur  a  similar  pociiUarity.  It  would  seem 
highly  improbable,  that  between  the  one  and  the  other 
any  yery  ^eat  discrepancy  should  be  found,  especially 
as  the  properties  which  reflect  so  much  honor  on  tho 
former,  would  obviously  reflect  no  kss  on  the  latter. 

With  this  predilection  in  favor  of  such  properties,  in 
the  appointed  plan  of  carrying  on  the  purposes  of  mer- 
cy  in  our  wretched  world,  we  are  prepared  to  find,  that 
it  is  constantly  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  remark- 
able for  Its  simplicity  and  uniformity.  Nor  shall  we 
in  our  expectation  onthii  point  be  deceived  ;  for  so  sim- 
ple is  tho  plan,  that  it  is  emphatically  denominated 
**  foolishness.^'  **  For  after  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God, 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God,  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them  tiiat  believe;" 
and  so  uniform,  that  we  apprehend  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  which  countenances  the 
idea  that  men  shall  ever  be  generally  converted  to  God 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  promiscuously  preach- 
in«;  the  Gospel;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  shall  be 
the  grand  instrument  of  their  salvation,  to  the  end 
of  time.  As  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  perhaps 
the  following  passages  may  be  selected.  '^  And  this 
iiospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the 
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^orld,  for  a  witness  nntoall  nations;  and  tben  shall  the- 
end  come."    Matt.  xxiv.  14.     '^  Whosoever  shall  call* 
lipon   the  name  of  the  Lord   Jesus  shall   be  saved •'> 
How  then  shall  they  call   on  bim  in  \Thom  they  have 
liot  believed  ?  and  how  shall   they  believe  in  him   of- 
whom  they  have  not  heard  t   and  how  shall  they  bear 
i;i'ithoat  a  preacher?  and  how  shall   they  preach  ex- « 
tept  they  be  sent  ?   as  it  is  written^    How  beautifol 
are  the  feet  of  them  that  preach  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
and  bring;  glad  tidings  of  good  things !  Rom.  x.  13—15; 
And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  oC  heaven^ 
having  the   everlasting   gospel  to  preach  unto  them' 
that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kind- 
red, and  tongue,  and  people,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice. 
Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his' 
judgement  is  come  ;  and  worship  him  that  made  hea- 
ven, and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  wa- 
ters." Rev.  xiv.-6,  7.  Froln  these  words,  it  appears,  we 
presume,  that  whatever  changes  in  the  times  may  arise, 
the  mode  of  bringing  sinners  to  Christ  will  remain  un-  ' 
affected  by  them  ;   that  instead  of  resembling  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  which  conforms  and^ssirpilates  itself 
to  every  age   and  every  clime,  it  will  be  like  the  ordi- 
Bances  of  heaven  which  change  not. 

Let  it  not  however  be  supposed,  that  when  we  thus 
express  our  sentiments  on  the  paramount  importance  ' 
of  promiscuous  preaching,  we  mes^n  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  other  departments  of  Christian  benevolence,  as 
the  formation  of  schools,  and  the  distribution  ofreligious 
tracts.  As  auxiliary  to  the  great  object  of  preaching, 
they  are  doubtless  of  much  advantage,  and  entitled  to 
the  warmest  support;  yet  beyond  auxiliaries,  we  are 
warreinted  by  Scripture  authority  n9t  to  regard  them. 
We  have  thus  then  fulfilled   the  UlbJl  imposed  upoil^ 
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barselyes,  cF  attempting;  to  demonstrate^  that  in  seek- 
in£^  to  convert  the  natives  of  this  country  to  Christiani- 
ty, we  are  not  bound  to  commence  with  the  higher 
classes,  and  trust,  that  on  an  impartial  review  of  what 
lias  been  advanced,  it  will  appear,  that  we  have  in  some 
measure  succeeded  in  our  aim. 


Art.  III. — Comparison  between  the  conquests  of  Great 
Britain  in  India,  and  the  Roman  conquests. 
The  question  regarding  the  right  to  make  conquests 
though  frequently  discussed,  is  still  involved  in  much 
ambiguity,  and  admits  of  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion. 
Were  we  to  take  it  into  consideration,  as  would  appear 
natural  at  the  commencement  of  an  article  which  re« 
fers  to  the  subject,  we  should  involve  oilrselves  in  a 
very  intricate  question.  We  are  anxious,  therefore,  to 
wave  all  examination  of  this  point,more  particularlyas  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  present  disquisition.  That  con- 
quests have  been  made  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  and 
that  all  empires  now  in  existence  were  founded  on  com 
quest, is  a  truth,  ofitselfsufficiently  palpable.  Some  con- 
qaests,  however,  have  been  marked  with  great  violence 
and  atrocity,  others  have  been  remarkable  for  lenity  ; 
some  have  occasioned  a  greater, — others  a  less  sacrifice 
of  human  life;  some  have  been  impelled  forward  by  ir*^ 
resistible  circumstances,  while  others  have  been  pro« 
secuted  only  from  motives  of  ambition.  To  involve 
enterprises  of  such  various  character  in  one  sweep- 
ing sentence  of  condemnation,  would  be  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  little  creditable  to  our  own 
judgments.       Eq^uity  demands  that  on  this  subject  we 
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should  eipercise  a  nice  dUcrMoinatioD^  and  that,  5<Qpa* 
ratiog  those  conquests  wbiob  bav«  been  marked  by 
great  oppression^  from  those  whichhave  been  distin- 
guished by  moderation^  \ve  should  bestow  on  each  itf 
individual  share  of,  praise  or  blame*  To  shriukfiroa 
this  task,  under  the  pica  that  all  aggressive  mea- 
sures are  necessarily  unjust,  would  be  to  disinherit  our* 
selves  of  the  rich  f|ind  of  experience,  with  which  the 
page  of  history  presents  us.  The  intrinsic  Chaifacter 
x>f  conquests,  and  their  practical  effects  on  the  happing 
of  the  conquered,  is  a  question  of  far  higher  import* 
ancc  than  the  abstract  right  to  conquer^  the  latter  in 
interesting  chiefly  to  civilians, — the  former  extends  its 
interest  to  the  inhabitants  both  of  the  victorious  and 
vanquished  countries* 

lu  the  subsequent  pages,  wo  propose,  if  possiblCf  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  our  Indian  conquests  iiy  the 
aid  of  comparison.  We  do  not  intend  on  this  oc« 
casion  either  to  examine  our  own  right  to  hold  doini- 
uion  in  India,  or  to  question  the  right  by  which  oat 
predecessors,  the  Moosoolmans,  or  the  tiuthority  bjf 
which  their  Hindoo  predecessors,  thechildh'enof  the.snti 
and  of  the  moon,  governed  these  realms.  Doubtless  their 
right  was  buill  on  conquest,  and  fortified by-^long*  pos- 
session; our  right  has  a  kindred  origin,  and  is  gradually 
acquiring  a  similar  confirmation.  We  shall  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  have  been  conducted  hither  by  Ihe  pro- 
gress of  circumstances  beyond  our  control,  anfl  that 
time  which  it  ever  shifting  the  scenes  of  the  political  wMd 
and  traui^fcrring  power  and  dominion  from  one  nation  to 
another,  has^  by  a  marvellous  revotntioni  put  into  ottr 
bands  the  sceptre  of  the  great  Mogul.  It  in,  moreofer, 
too  late,  to  question  our  ridit  to  Indian;  for  were  It  dte* 
cided  against  us^  we  cannot  rc\place  (he  country  in  tbti 
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posUidri  in  wWch  we  fonnd  it ;  and  were  that  in  our 
^ower,  it  would  be  unjust  to'  plfinge  it  into  anarcby,  to 
Verify  any  theory  of  political  science. 

To  compare  our  conqnests  with  those  made  in  Soath 
America  by  Ptearro  and  Cortez,  would  be  a  waste  of  pa- 
per. Tl)e  lawlfess,  unprinoipled/  nnprovoled  aggressi- 
ons of  those  great  but  wicked  men,  and  the  endless 
evils  they  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  their  ambition,  are 
of  a  character  too  flagrant  to  leave  any  opening  for  a 
comparison.  Yet  as  extremes  are  said  to  meet,  tiie 
H^ast  obnoxious  transactions  in  the  Spanish  conquests, 
may  be^  placed  in  comparison  with  the  least  justifi^Io' 
crvents  of  onr  oonquest.    . 

A  comparison  between  tlie  Moosoolman  conquest  of 
India  and  cur  own,  would  leave  the  balance  of  justice 
ated  eqnity  abundantly  on  our  side.  That  irruption, 
like  overy  noirtiiem  irruption,  \\*as  sansfuinary  and'fe* 
rboiouR.  The  Moosoolmans  mad^  little  account  of  hu* 
nianiife^  They  combined  the  fury  oP^ conquest  with  the 
emhUsiasm  of  bigotry.  They  paid  no  regard  to  the  pre- 
Judic^'of  the  natives,  of  which  we  are  so  tender.  They 
sr&de(*war  alike  on  the  palaces  of  princes,  and  the  sane- 
ttxenries-orthe  ^bds;  They  mutilated  idols,  and  made  them 
sfopping^s^os'toitbeil'tnosques.  The  pTund^r  they  a*- 
m4ssed;  according"  to  tbninown  historians,  was  so  great 
a$>  to  tbtow  an.  air  of  romtance  on  tlie  narrative.  But  we 
mnat  abstaiQ  from  particulara;  lest  we  should  swell  this 
aftlcliebeyon4ialJ  reasonablelimit*. 
t  A  <coaipapison  ihowever  may  be  most  advantageous. 
1^  institnted)  between  the  Roman  and  the  British  con- 
^nestii^  and  that  on  two  accounts.  Ffrst,  because  the 
conqueslfl  of  tfie  Bomalis  (were  steady  and  progressive. 
Theirs,  was  Aot  a  transient  irruption,  but  a  steady  conn 
qteat  ;ril  \ma  not  an-iodyvidual  and  tmconnacted  enter- 
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prise^  but  a  great  effort  of  the  state,  resulting  firom  tho 
pecaliar  situation  of  Rome,  and  supported  by  an  in- 
vincible spirit  of  national  entbusiftsm*  .  Tbe  second, 
and  more  weighty  reason  which  justifies  the  compmrisoBy 
is  that  the  Romans  have  been  always  e$i(eemed  tbe  maa4 
magnanimous  of  conquerors^  and  have  ^  received  dm 
highest  applause  from  the  general  suffrage,  of  bisto- 
rians.  It  will  be  advantageous,  therefore,  to  briqg.in- 
to  one  point  of  view,  the  conquests  madq  by  the  n^pat. 
renowned  natiQn  of  antiquity,  and  those  achieved  by 
the  most  powerful  of  modern  nations  ;  and  to  notice 
the  characteristics  of  two  conquests,  the  one  n^adiie  i^- 
der  the  influence  of  idolatry,  when  it  bad  attained  ita 
maximum  of  grandeur,  the  other  under  tbe  indirect  iiir 
fiuence  of  Christianity,  in  its  reformed  state. 

At  the  outset  of  this  enquiry,  we  should  not  forget  to 
observe,  that  the  encouragement  given  to  foreign  con- 
quests in  the  two  states  now  in  comparison,  was  widely 
dissimilar.  The  Roman  general  entered  on  the  work 
of  conquest  with  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  govern- 
ment; wars  of  aggression  were  always  encouraged  nptU 
the  empire  became  unwieldy.  The  conquest  ofjndiahas^ 
on  the  contrary,  been  prosecuted  with  the  decided  dis* 
approbation  of  all  the  home  authorities*  TheRomao 
general  quitted  tbe  city  with  his  army,  in.qae^t  of  ene* 
mies,.  with  the  full  and  acknowledged  intfointion  of  en- 
larging, if  possible,  the  boundaries  of  tbe  empire ;  bat- 
our  conquests  in  India,  have  been  n^ad^,  certainly^ 
without  premeditation,  and  generally  under  tbe.e^gea* 
cy  of  circumstances.  Qn  his  return  from  ^,  victo^ip^a 
campai<;n,  after  having  dethroned  m9nar(?hs  and  desolatr 
ed  provinces^,  the  Roman  general  was  received  witb  ac-  - 
claniations';  the  senate  decreed  him  a  ^iumph,;rAonie 
rushed  forth  to  congratulate  him^  and  to  conduct  biin  t^^ 
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flie  Capitol  with  all  the  pomp  of  victory.  Bat  oar  coq- 
qaeats^  even  when  forced  on  as,  have  been  made  with 
fear  and  trembling,  in  the  face  of  repeated  prohibitions^ 
and  oar  saccesafai  generals,  so  far  from  expecting  an 
ovation  or  a  triamph,  have  not  felt  certain,  that  an  im-> 
peacbment  did  not  await  them  on  their  retarn  to  Eag- 
land  for  having  ventured  to  extend  its  sway  over  fresh 
nations.  It  was  not  till  afler  four  hundred  years  of 
conquest  that  the  Romans  determined  that  their  em* 

^  pik'e  was  snflSciently  wide ;  but  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  our  empire  iu  India,  the  British  parliament  has 
decreed  wars  for  territorial  aggrandisement  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor.  AH  our  conquests  in  India, 
^re  to  this  day  hehl  nominally  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
our  commercial  speculations,  and  we  continue  to  go- 
vern eighty  millions  of  people  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  our  cargoes. 

In  the  comparison  upon  which  we  now  enter,  we  pro- 
pose to  confine  ourselves  to  the  pecuniary  division  of 
the  subject,  and  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  relative  sa- 
crifice of  life  ocoasioned  by  each  conquest,  and,  as  far  as 
powible,  to  the  character  of  the  government  subsequent- 
ly established.  The  pecuniary  question  naturally  branch- 
es into  tWo  divisions,  the  acquisitions  of  the  conquering 
state,  and  those  made  by  individuals.  If  we  were  to 
consider  dniy  the  ustonisbing  wealth  of  India,  so  cele- 

'brated  in  amcient  and  in  modern  time  by  historians, 
poets,  and  travellers^  we  might  be  led  to  suppose  that 
England  must  have  been  an  immense  gainer  by  the  con- 
quest of  such  a  country ;— but  the  fact  is  that  the  British 
treasury  has  acquired  nothin?  from  India,  in  the  shapo 
of  phinder.  The  East  India  Company,  the  more  imme- 
diate^otiquerors,  haVe  acquired  but  a  trifliqg,  if  any^  ba-' 
lauc6  bf  modey  t/y  their  successive  conquests  in  India. 
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Tbeir  ilctoribos  drm^es  may  OceaKfottally  have  discover^" 
ed  some  neat-egg  of  treasure,  but  it  is  matter  of  doubt 
whether  the  pecuniary  profit  of  any  undertaking  has  been* 
equal  to  its*  entire  cbarfe*  II  individual  enterprides^ 
have  beeo  thus  unproductive,  the  aggregale  product 
of  the  whole  conquest  has  fallen  most  unequivocally, 
short  of  the  expense.  At  the  close  of  seventy  years  de« 
voted  to  the  conquest  of  the  richest  empire  perhaps  m 
the  «rorid,  the  Comf^any  is  left  between  thirty  and  for^^ 
ty  milltons  in  debt,  which  is  of  itself  an  undeniable 
proof  that  it  has  profited  little  in  a  pecuniary  way  bf 
the  conquest.  It^  pecuniary  obligations  so  far  from 
having  been  lessened,  have  been  |;radaally  augmented" 
by  every  acq*iisitioto  of  territory.  Nor  has  diis  ac» 
cumulation  of  debt  arisen  from  any  wild  and  profli- 
gate ccKpenditare,  ics  in 'the  case  of  m^ny  of  the  'Roman! 
emperors  ;  it  has  not  been  suddenly  6r  surreptitious-^ 
ly^  created,  but  has  grown  up  under  the  most  vigt- 
Idnt  periodical  inspection  of  accotidts  ever  exercised 
ever  a  distant  co^Ibily.  To  say  that  this  debt  has  been 
i\M  result  of  successive  wars,  is  only  to  substantiate  our 
position,  thaf  the  conquest  of  India,  t^ken  togeth(^r,has 
by  no  meifAfi  proved  a  profitable  concern,  bat  most  ua- 
equivocally '^  a  losing  speenlation.^ 

^  We  almost  regret  having  determined  to  cxclu3c  firouj 
this  review,  the  Moosoolman  invasion  ofliidia^'bccaase 
the  rapacity  of  those  conqlietidrs  would  afford  so  strlk- 
i»g  m  contrast  to  the  moderation  of  ihehr'successors. 
Any  one  however  Who  wilt'Ufidertakeihcla'boi'  bfi^ast- 
iag^p  the  sums  acqi^redby  the  BIdo^oo1maTi&  fVom  the^ 
pludder  of  India,  will  flisbfeveir  ^tUatiiZ-thefr  hkirds  It 
was  no  f' losing  speeulatiM.*'  "^  '* 

.  With  regard  teth^  proAuot' of  tl»e  Rom^n  crfnqVicsfs^ 
t)|0  first  event  which  iheeis^the  err  is  0^  amaasihg  pluW- 
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fier  obtained  by  Paulas  Emilius,  wUiob  waa<4o.freata« 
to  render  it  anncce^sary  to  lay  any  tribute  outbe  8tat« 
to  the  death  of  Julias  Cie^r,  viz.  for  one  huudredand 
twenty-four  years.  To  comprehend  fally  the  extent  of 
jplnnder  acquired  hy  the  Romans  it  woald  be  necessary  to 
proceed  from  conqaest  to  cosqaest^  bat  as  this  would 
be  too  tedious  a  rehearsfily  wemust  confine^oaraelTesonr 
ly  to  the  most  prominent  and  most  magnificent  enter- 
^ifes;Ahat  is/in.the  Roman  acceptation  of  the  werd^  to 
tbos^  .which  yielded  the  greatest  revenue  of  glory  to  tli^ 
Roman  name^  or  the  greatest  amonnt  of  trt asuro  to  its 
4^ffers« 

Rorae^  which  for  fire  centaries  prided  itself  on  its  po^ 
-verty,  suddenly  became  the  mest ,  wealthy  eity  in  tho 
iworld,  Marcellus^  the  cpnqueTCdr  of  Syracase  and  of 
ArchiH}edes,beoaaie  master  of  tbaoelebratod  treaaaresoC 
king  Grsron^wfaich  wereof  ineslimablv  value.  Hefoond  ia 
thecity  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  money^  invaluable  farnt* 
tare,  statues,  and  pictures,  all  of  which  were  transported 
to  Roma.  Soon  after  Tarentum,  the  most  wealthy  city 
^f  Italy,  was  taken  and  sacked,  and  plundered  of  83,tK)0 
pounds  of  gold,  SOoQ  talents  in  silver,  without  comput- 
ing the  valmei  of  the  vases,  pictiires^  furniture,  statacs^ 
and  bronze,  and  tbo  prodViCt  of  39,0C0  captives,  saved 
from  the  general  massacire,  who  were  sold  to  the  highest 
biddei;  for  the  {benefit  of  the  republi<^  llhe  triumph  of 
Soipio  Africanust,  t;he  cQuquerorof  Hannibal  and  of  Soy- 
phax,  Tvas  magnificent*  -The  valuable  sppil  of  a  great 
number.  o£  Panic  cities,  of  a  great  part  of  ;Nun|i<^a»  wero 
disp^qbedby  him  to  Rome.  Tb^i.  Consul  Auoilius,  hav- 
ing si^bdued ,  Aotioqhust  the  king  of  Syria,  brought  to 
Rome  an  immense  number  i^f.prisei^jis.  vasas  of  silvor 
adorned  with  Grecjan  taster  and^jtll  thevessjels  of^  gbid 
nhifb  b^4'^.^^<^^^d  ^  thatgre^rking^  besides  ballioa« 
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Bat  the  lMN)t7  obtained  a  little  while  arter^  by  the  two 
Scipiosin  Asiai  of  the  same  king,  was^ill  greater,  llie 
Romans  were  astonished  at  the  splendor  of  the  treasures, 
and  at  the  magnificence  of  txriental  luxury.  With  the 
triumph  of  the  two  Scipios^  both  wealth,  and  the  uih- 
bounded  desire  of  new  weahb  entered  Rome.  The  tri* 
timph  of  Paulas  Emilius,  who  subjugated  Macedonia 
and  Persius>  continued  three  days,  and  far  surpassed  in 
wealth  and  splendor  whatever  had  been  seen  before.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  carriages,  piled  up  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver  followed  the  car  of  the  victor;  whatever  was  most 
.  valuable  in  the  palaces  of  the  Macedonian  kings  was 
unfolded  to  the  eyes  of  the  Romans,  and  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  a  long  succession  of  kings,  inundated 
Rome  in  one  day.  In  the  same  triumph  the  spoils  4( 
Epirus  were  brought  to  view.  Seventy  cities  were  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  the  senate,  and  150,000  oftheir  in« 
habitants,  whom  the  fury  of  war  had  spared,  were  soid. 
Rome  was  inundated  with  wealth,  while  Epirus  remain- 
ed a  desert.  The  plunder  obtained  by  Scipio  ^milianus 
at  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage  was  stupendous ;  the 
temple  of  Apollo  alone  yielded  60,000  pounds  of  gold. 
So  insatiable  was  the  Roman  thirst  for  plunder,  that  they 
erected  a  temple  to  Jove  the  plunderer,  as  if  to  give  a 
sacred  character  to  the  maurauding  expeditions  in  which 
they  were  about  to  engage  ;and  while  the  shrines  of  many 
of  the  virtues  were  neglected,  no  Roman  general  left 
Rome  without  offering  his  vows  at  this  temple*  The 
plunder  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Tetto* 
sagi,  was  reckoned  at  100,000  pounds  of  gold,  besides 
silver.  Soon  afterwere  transported  to  Rome  the  cele- 
brated treasures  of  king  Attains,  who  previously  to  his 
death  made  the  Romaus  the  heirs  of  his  wealth,  to  pre- 
irent  their  becoming  iti  plunderers*     The  plunder  of  so 
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ttiaiiy  coiiatrie8>  saccessively  transported  to  the  Ro- 
man treasury,  was  so  great,  that  Pliny  informs  us,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  war,  there  existed  in  the 
teitaple  of  Satam,  the  public  exchequer,  more  than 
15820,829  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  as  the  greater  part 
of  th6  plunder  consisted  of  silver,  the  amount  of  that 
tnetal  must  have  been  still  more  considerable. 

As  we  ap]^roach  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  era  of 
B^man  gl^ry^wefifid  theplunder  of  cities  and  prorinces 
flowing  into  the  eternal  city  with  the  rapidity  of  a  floodL 
The  booty  which  Pompey  acquifed  in  the  Midirida- 
tie  war,  in  Colchis,  in  Armenia,  in  Jodea,  and  in*  a  pari 
Of  Asia^was  immense  and  unheard  of  before.  To  pass  over 
the  inestimable  valiie  of  the  tables  and  statues,  of  the 
throne,  the  sceptre,  and  the  bed  of  king  Darius,  the  soil 
of  Hydaspes,  he  brought  to  Rome  an  immense  museuni 
of  pearls,  2060  tesaels  of  onyx  set  in  gold,  and  so  pro- 
digious a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  of  sad- 
dies,  bridles,  and  armour  adorned  with  the  richest  gems, 
that  the  Roman  commissioners  were  employed  for  thirty 
days  in  preparing  the  inventory  of  them.  Add  to  tbi^ 
S0,00^  talents  in  money. 

Caasar,  ib  hisfour  magnificent  triumpfas,exposed  to  th^ 
gaze  of  the  Romans  an  infinity  of  precious  spoils,  (Vonft 
Gaul,  from  Egypt,  from  Asia,  and  from  Africa.  Th6 
Vases  of  silver  add  of  gold,  which  preceded  the  car  of 
the  victor,  were  estimated  at  <)5,000  talents.  These  were 
followed  by  2^22  crowns  of  gold  oiered  by  the  cities  wh6 
bad  implored  the  protection  of  the  haughty  republic.  And 
lo«uin  up  in  oneseutence  the  booty  transmitted  to  Rome 
by  Aiftguatus^  it  wa»of  so  immense  an  amount,  as  to 
cause  the  value  of  money  suddenly  to  fall  §0  per  cent« 
in  a  eity  which  had  been  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  so 
many  Healthy  luutiansfor  two  hundred  years.     J[n  fact 
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the  Romaos  conquered  as  mach  with  the  hope  of  flntkr 
der,  as  with  the  view  of  enlarging  their  dominions.  No 
sooner  was  it  known  in  Rome  that  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Cyprus,  had  amassed  wealthy  than  be  became  the  enemy 
of  the  Romans,  and  Cato  the  censor,  the  severe,  the  just 
Cato,  was  sent  to  convey  h^s  treasures  to  Rome*  When 
the  armament,  laden  with  these  unjust  spoils,  ascended 
the  Tibur,  all  Rome  came  out  to  meet  it,  and  lining  ei« 
ther  bank  of  the  riyerj  applauded  the  glory  of  Uie  eoter- 
prise.  , 

In  all  its  foreign  expeditions  the  Roman  gOTen>« 
mentwas  selfish ;  the  hope  of  augmenting  the  glory  and 
migesty  of  Rome  was  snflSoient  at  any  time  to  warraat 
the  most  nefarious  undertaking.     It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  say  that  such  has  not  been  the  general, tenor  of 
our  progress  in  India.  We  came  here  in  search  of  trade ; 
we  erected  factories  ;  we  were  assailed,  but  ia  general 
submitted  quietly  to  oppression,  employing  no  .weapons 
but  those  of  entreaty,  and  sometimes  of  remonstrance. 
At  length,  an  act  of  inhuman  cruelty  reduced  us  to  tbo 
necessity  of  taking  up  arms,  and  of  seeking  ind^nnity 
for  the  past,  and  security  for  the  future.  We  made  war 
on  the  aggressor,  defeated  him,  and  placed  another  na- 
bob on  the  throne,  and  our  political  existence  in  India 
commenced.    Our  first  conquest  was  perhaps  matter  of 
choice ;  our  subsequent  conquests  have  been  dicuted  by 
necessity.   Most  assuredly  nothing  could  have  restiain- 
'cd  the  surrounding    princes  from  making  agressions 
on  us,  but  our  weakness.       Our  government  in  Bengal 
was  immediately  preceded  by  that  of  Aliverdi,  one  of 
the  most  courageous  and  ablest-princes  who  overfilled 
the  throne  of  Bengal ;  yet  his  reign  was  consumed  in  at* 
jtempts  to  keep  his  province  from  being  swallowed  up  by 
the  Malira^as.    Hud  wc  not  swayed  our  Indian  sccotfe 
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ifith  a  vigorous  and  invincible  arm,  we   ishonTd  bave 
been  equally  assailed^  and  in  the  end  snbdued.  From  tlie 
moment  oar  political  career  commenced^   we  were  ne- 
i^ssarily  placed  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  all  those  who 
coveted  oar  possessions.       We  must  have  been  all^  or 
nothing :  there  was  no  middle  choice.      Whatever  mo- 
Aeration  we  might  have  exhibited^  in  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  Christian  principle^  it  woald  neccssa-' 
rily  have  been  misunderstood ;  for  with   the  natives 
moderation  and  weakness  are  synonimous  terms.  Sub- 
mission to  one  insult  would  only  have  led  to  its  being 
repeated:    aggression   would  have  been  followed  by 
aggression,   till  we  had  been   driven  back   into   the 
ocean.    Having  once  appeared  as  a  political  power  on 
the  plains  of  India,  there  was  no  alternative  between  it^ 
gradual  but  entire  subjection  to  our  authority,  and 
our  entire  annihilation.      We  do  not  advance  this  idea^ 
with  any  view  to   palliate  those  actions  which  to  the 
eye  of  reason  and  equity  may  appear  unjustifiable  in 
our  Indian  proceedings.    To  those  events  we  shall 
presently  revert;      But  a  due  estimate  of  the  native 
character,  confirms  that  which  our  Indian  history  abun- 
dantly teaches,  via.  that  there  could  have  been  no 
tranquillity  to  our  Indian  empire,   while  any  member 
of  the  Hindoo  commonwealth  felt  itself  stronger  than 
ourselves.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  North  American  settlements,  as  to  restrain 
the  increase  of  British  influence  in  India,  and  indeed  in 
Asia.  But  the  Romans  were  placed  in  a  far  difibrent  si- 
tuation with  regard  to  the  nations  they  subdued  ;    thefr 
wars  were  for  the  most  part  aggressive  ;  ours  in  India 
have  been  in  almost  every  instance  defensive,  as  it  re- 
gards their  origin,   and  mild  in  their  progress.        tf  we 

have  sometimes  been  constrained  partially  to  adopt 
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the  maxim  of  Machiavel,  that  ^'  it  is  necessary  to  re« 
duce  a  conquered  kingdom  to  such  a  state  that  it  shaJI 
not  be  able  to  revolt/'  we  have  never  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  it  beyond  the  princes  ;  vie  have  never  deso^ 
lated  a  country  to  prevent  future  rebellion* 

Our  plunder  in  India,  therefore,  when  compared  with 
that  which  the  Romans  amassed  in  their  conquests,  is  as 
one  to  a  hundred.      The  Roman  general  entered  upon 
his  office  burning  with  the  ardor  of  coviquest,  and  tha 
thirst  of  plunder.      He  looked  forward  to  a  triumph  ia 
the  eternal  city,  as  to  that  alone  which  could  crowa 
his  lofty  ambition.       The  Roman  people,  plebeians  as 
well  as  patricians,  considered  his  triumphant  return  in^ 
%o  Rome,  with  a  long  train  of  carriages  laden  witii  spoil 
and  with  captrves,  as  the  event  which  could  alone  se- 
cure him  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens.     The  re* 
ception  of  this  plunder  into  Ronie,  was  asjsociated  mtk 
every  circumstance  calculated   to  dazzle  the  imagUia«> 
tion,   and  could  we  for  a  moment  divest  ourselves  of 
a  few  ideas  on  the  great  questions  of  justice,  equity^ 
andhumsuiity,  we  might  admit  that  the  entry  of  the  vio^ 
torions  general  into   Rome,  surrounded  with  his  ve* 
,terans,  and  followed  by  a  long  train  of  vehicles,  bending 
under  the  most  precious  spoil,  his  slow  and  msgestic  pro* 
^ess  up  the  via  sacra,  and  his  reception  at  the  Capitol 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  city,  must  have  been  one 
.of  the  sublimest  spectacles  in  the  world.      The  record 
of  the  triiunph,  the  list  of  the  spoils,  the  names  and  the 
jnumber  of  the  illustrious  captives,  and  of  the  conqnared 
.states,  were  preserved  in  brass  and  marble,  on  columns 
and  arches,  that,  like  the  triumphs  of  Miltiades^  whkh 
did  not  allow  Themistooles  to  sleep,  they  might  aerv^ 
.to  enkindle  the  ardor  of  glory ^  and  the  Ihiist  ibi  9011^ 
guest,  in  the  future  sons  of  Bono^e* 
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•  Our  Indian  career  is  not  without  its  blamisbes.  Wo 
have  some  instances  on  record,  of  deeds  similar  to  those 
for  which  Rome  crowned  her  heroes  with  laurel.  It 
would  be  an  idle  task  to  attempt  to  exculpate  Hast* 
ings's  treatment  of  Cheit-singh,  of  the  Begum>y  or  of  the 
BohillahSy  or  the  base  conduct  of  the  Madras  rulers 
in  reference  to  Tanjore  and  the  Carnatic.  But  how 
did  the  British  nation  treat  these  delinquents  ?  The 
Madras  Council  was  dismissed  at  one  stroke;  and 
Hastings  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  the  most  memorable 
in  British  history.  At  Rome,  the  senate,  forgetting  the 
turpitude  of  the  means  in  the  glory  of  the  result; 
would  have  decreed  these  men  a  triumph.  The* 
plunder  which  they  had  drawn  from  the  native  chief's, 
would  have  been  piled  up  on  cairia«;es,  and  paraded 
through  the  city  with  all  tiie  solemnities  of  victory ;  the 
ruined  princes,  would  have  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
procession,  a  sad, humiliating  spectacle  of  fallen  great- 
ness. But  England  received  her  rulers  on  their  return 
ijrom  abroad  with  a  frown ;  one  bnrst  of  indignation  arose 
from  every  corner  of  the  land,  on  the  report  of  Has- 
tings's conduct;  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  de- 
creeing him  a  triumph,  ordered  him  a  prosecution,  and 
appointed  the  most  splendid  orators  in  the  land  to  as- 
sist in  it ;  and  eve^  his  acquittal  was  preceded  by  the 
longest  trial  to  which  any  public  delinquent  has  evet 
beto  subjected,  and  by  the  most  scrutinizing  and  mi- 
nute investigation  which  any  political  transactions 
have  ever  received  from  the  birth  of  history.  England 
then  exhibited  the  sublime  spectacle,  of  bringing  to  the 
bar  of  justice,  a  subject  who  had  founded  and  consoli- 
dated a  mighty  empire,  because  of  the  nefarious  mean^ 
Which  be  bad  not  scrnplcd  to  employ.  The  achieve* 
ments  of  Hastings  have  obtained,  indeed^  as  eudirring' 
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a  memorial  as  those  of  Fompey>  bat  they  are  not  com- 
memorated on  triumphal  colnmns,  bat  in  the  proceedr 
ings  of  that  high  Court,  before  which  he  was  arraign- 
ed as  a  criminal^  charged  with  high  crimes  and  misde* 
meanor^. 

With  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  annual  tribute  af- 
ter the  sword  of  conquest  has  been  sheathed,  in  the  case 
of  British  ladia  we  shall  not  be  detained  long.  The 
British  parliament  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  various 
times  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
territorial  and  commercial  advantages  of  the  East  la* 
dia  Company,  more  perhaps  in  compliance  with  that  an- 
cient usage  by  which  the  state  received  a  douceur  for 
every  monopoly,  than  with  the  view  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  India.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  however, 
Parliamenthas  been  baffled  in  almost  every  such  attempt ; 
although  the  sum  demanded  appears  altogether  contemp- 
tible, when  viewed  with  reference  to  the  vast  revenues 
from  which  it  was  to  have  been  furnished.  The  parlia- 
ment never  looked  to  a  higher  sum  than  400,000£  for  the. 
Mogul  Empire.  The  progress  of  this  sum  to  the  British 
treasury  has  always  been  interrupted  by  some  new  war, 
or  some  unforeseen  embarrassment;  and  a  kind  of  fata- 
lity (if  the  expression  be  admissible)  appears  invariably 
to  have  attended  every  attempt  to  gain  tribute  from  In- 
dia. The  East  India  Company  has  been  more  frequently 
constrained  to  draw  upon  the  national  treasury  for  aid, 
than  to  send  in  to  it  the  tribute  of  the  East ;  and  per- 
haps this  circumstance  may  have  influenced  those, 
writers,  who  have  maintained,  that  after  striking  a  ba- 
lance between  receipts  and  disbursements,  the  conquest 
of  India  has  been  a  loss  to  England.  To  this  position 
it  is  impossible  to  subscribe.  That  England  has  not 
been  relieved  for  a  single  year  from  taxation  by  the 
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reception  of  tribute  from  her  Asiatic  domiiuons^  is  an 
historical  fact ;  but  England  has  higher  objects  in  lier 
connection  with  the  East^  than  the  acquisition  of  plun- 
der, or  tlie  receipt  of  tribute.  The  establisliment  of  a 
free  and  invigorating  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  may  provide  a  new  estuary  for  the  manu* 
facturesof  England,  and  develope  the  vast  resources  of 
India,  is  an  object  of  higher  importance.  And  if  Eng- 
land should  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  immense 
population  of  India,  a  just  and  equitable  government, 
she  is  more  fully  rewarded  for  her  labor  than  if  sho 
were  able  to  freight  the  richest  galleons  annually  with  tri* 
bute  drawn  from  the  sweat  and  industry  of  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  Romans,  on  this  question  of  tribute^ 
It  is  not  easy  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  to 
trace  the  current  of  tribute  amidst  the  stream  of  pIun-« 
dcr.  That  tribute  however  was  annually  transmitted  to 
Rome,  will  admit  of  no  question.  It  is  not  to  be  suppos-^ 
ed,  thattheRomans^fterhaving  sacked  a  country,shouId 
have  forgotten  that  it  might  still  yield  an  annual  supply 
of  tribute,  when  it  had  recovered  its  strength.  Rome,  with 
all  her  magnanimity,  w^as  never  so  blind  to  her  own  in-* 
teres t,  or  so  delicate  to  conquered  nations, as  to  declina 
tribute,  when  it  was  to  be  obtained  by  the  simple  ex- 
ercise of  power*  The  protection  granted  to  the  con- 
quered states  by  the  republic  was,  doubtless,  invalua- 
ble, but  they  were  required  to  pay  dearly  for  it,  either 
to  the  governors  or  to  the  state^  When  tribute 
failed  to  reach  Rome,  it  was  not  because  the  Roman 
government  had  consented  to  its  remission,  to  leave  the 
fhnd  of  future  improvement  in  any  province  untouch^ 
ed,  but  because  the  governors  turned  this  revenue  in-< 
to  their  own  coffers.  The  accession  of  tribute  to  tho 
tf^easury  of  Rome  from  the  conquered^  states  under  tin) 
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empierors^  ihay  be  traced  more  distinctly.      Before  the 
time  of  Augustus^  the   richest  nations  in  the  ancient 
world  had  been  conqaered,  and  their  connection  with 
Rome  consolidated.       The  imperial  arms  chiefly  vi« 
sited  more  remote  and  less  wealthy  nations;  heace 
the  vast  sums  which  ponred  into  Rome  under  the  Empe- 
rors^ may  be  very  fairly  assumed  to  have  been  the  value 
of  annual  tribute,  not  of  occasional  plunder.  The  Empe- 
rors had  one  object  pre-eminently  and  constantly  in 
view ; — that  of  enriching;  and  embellishing  Rome,   and 
of  feeding  its  lazy  and  overgrown  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  provinces.     The  magnitude  of  the  public 
works  in  the  eternal  city  may,  therefore,  be  in  somemea^ 
sure  considered  as  the  criterion  of  the  amount  of  tribute 
drawn  from  the  provinces.    Augustus  found  Rome  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble.   Was  this  ehange  effected 
by  the  product  of  Roman  industry  ?  By  no  means ;  but 
by  tribute  from  the  provinces.      What  funds  erected 
Nero's  golden  house,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.  A- 
drian's  mole  and  villa,  Trajan's  forum,  or  the  stupend- 
ous baths  of  Caracalla?    Tribute  from  the  provinces^ 
From  the  produce  of  this  fund,  Rome  became  in  a  few 
years  the  wonder  of  the  world,   and  surpassed   in  ar- 
chitectural grandeur,  every  city  of  antiquity,  or  of  mo^ 
dern  cities.        But  all  this  magnificence  was   furnish-' 
ed  from  the  provinces.    It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  for 
the  cities  or  edifices  reared  in  our  native  land  from  Uio 
product  of  foreign  tribute^  and  more    especially  from 
Indian  tribute.  If  we  are  poor  in  edifices,  compared  with 
the  proud  city  which  considered  the   rest  of  the  world 
as  existing  only  for  its  use,  it  is  because  we  are  rich  ia 
moderation  ;  and  the  paucity  of  our  magnificent  build- 
ings   is   amply  compensated  by  the   reflection,   that 
th^se  we  possess^  have  not  been  erected  by  oppressing 
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out  distant  possessions^  or  watered  with  the  sweat  of 
slaves^  bat  have  arisen  through  the  enterprise  and  ener- 
gy  of  commerce. 

The  division  of  onr  subject  leads  us  next  to  consi- 
der tite  gains  of  private  individuals^  in  the  conquests 
respectively  of  Britain  and  of  Rome.  In  the  conquest 
of  India,  it  was  to' have  been  expected  that  men  acting 
on  A  distant  and  unobserved  theatre,  in  the  midst  of 
new  and  powerful  temptations,  should  not  have  been  aU 
together  forgetful  of  their  own  private  interests,  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  have  availed  themselves  of  tho 
numerous  opportunities  suddenly  unfolded  to  them  of 
acquiring  wealth  from  those  whom  they  had  taken  the 
paips  to  conquer.  In  India,  power  is  wealth ;  a  fact  which 
the  weak  are  even  more  ready  to  teach,  than  the  strong  ta 
Ieam»  The  early  British  conquerors,  on  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  power,  were  naturally  eager  to  exchange  it  for 
that  which  they  could  transport  to  their  native  land» 
Hence  fortunes  were  amassed  by  individuals,  which 
led,  in  our  native  land,  to  very  erroneous  ideas  res- 
pecting the  wealth  to  be  ac4|9ired  in  India,  and  the  op* 
pression  practised  there*  Those  who  remained  at 
home,  accumulating  money  by  long  and  tedious  perse* 
verance,  in  the  midst  of  much  competition,  naturally 
looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  those  whose  happy  lot 
had  been  cast  in  a  country,  where  fortunes  were  sud- 
denly created  with  little  labour;  where,  to  use  aa 
homely,  but  expressive  simile  of  the  time,  'a  few  shakes 
of  the  pagoda  tree,  enabled  a  man  to  return  home  vritlfk 
money  in  both  pockets/  That  prejudice  against  an 
Indian-made  fortune  has  scarcely  subsided  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment.  But  after  all  what  did  the  sums,  thus 
acquired,  viz.  by  indirect  means,  by  turning  power  into 
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money,  amoant  Xol  Compared  with  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  ^ith'the  spoils  acquired  by  its  ibrmer 
conquerors,  they  appear  small  indeed  ;  compared  with 
the  eirtortions  of  the  Roman  governors  and  conquerors^ 
quite  inconsiderable.  Mill  has  given  nsin  paged^,  voL 
III.  of  his  History  of  India,  a  ^hedule  of  the  sums  re- 
ceived individually  by  the  conquerors,  and  the  sum  to- 
tal, after  deducting  the  gratuities  to  the  troops,  amounts 
to  considerably  less  than  a  crore  of  Rupees.  If  to  this 
finm,  xie  add  the  illegal  gains  ofthe -extortioners  on  the 
Coast,  we  shall  ascertain  within  ten  p^r  cent,  the  money 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals,  in 
the  conquest  of  our  Indian  empire. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intention  than  to 
extenuate  this  unjust  acquisition  of  wealth.  After  the 
admission  of  every  palliating  circumstance,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  enormity.  But  let  us  for 
a  moment  revert  to  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  g:overnors 
of  provinces,  so  faithfully  ttrawn  by  the  Chevalier 
Mengotti.^  *  The  Governors  regarded  the  provinces 
as  a  fertile  field,  for  accumulating  wealth  in  time  of 
peace;  thus  they  took  advantage  equally  of  war  and 
of  peace  to  enrich  themselves,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
say,  whether  the  provinces  suffered  more  from  the  fu- 
ry of  the  legions  which  conquered  them,  than  from  the 
avarice  of  the  pretors  and  pro*consuls  who  govern- 
ed them,  sinc^  to  war  there  was  a  termination,  but  a 
time  of  peace  was  a  war  against  their  interests  without 
Hmit. 

^Scarcely  was  Spain  conquered  than  the  lamentations 
of  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  pretors,  crossed  the 

*  Del  Commercio  do*  RomaDi ;  a  work  to  which  we  hare  been  greatly  mdebla^ 
inllie  cozDpositioa  of  this  essay. 
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ocean^  and  readied  the  senate.  It  ^vas  proposed  to  cha£K 
tise  the  extortioners*  but  when  it  was  discovered  that 
all  the  governors  were  equally  involved  in  goilt,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  overlook  their  malversations. 

*  Csesar,  that  citizen  s<k prodigal,  and  so  licentioaa  in 
his  youth,  was  involved  in  a  debt  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  sestertii^  when  he  left  Rome  for  hi»^ 
government  in  ulterior  Spain.  On  his  return,  he  not 
only  paid  off  bis  debts,  but  distributed  large  sums  a« 
mong  the  people  to  secure  the  consulship^  He  bad 
plupdered,  sacked  and  destroyed  the  province.  ^ 

'  The  robberies  and  spoliations  of  Verres  in  Sicily 
will  always  be  famous,  even  among  oar  remotest  poste* 
rity^  while  the  works  of  the  orator  who  has  marked  them 
with  etjernal  infamy,  continue  to  be  read. 

*  Asia>  that  vast  ^nd  fertile  region,  was  plundered  and 
exhausted  a  hundred  time^  over,  by  Sylla,  by  Lncullus, 
by  Pompey,.  by  Ca&sar,  by  Mark  Antony,,  and  also  by 
Brutes  and  Cassias,  who  .though  heroes,  were  Romans.; 
that  is  to  say,  men  wJio  regarded  all  other  nations  as 
barbarians,  and  the  bom  slaves  of  Rome,  and  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  art  of  oppressing  the  provinces.    . 

/  The  pro-consul  Piso  rendecfid  himself  famous  by  bis 
plunder;  he  robbed. Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  all  Greece. 
Applus  Claudius,  in  the  character  of  a-pirate,  seour'* 
ed  all  the  Islands  of  the  Archipelago,,  seizing  upoa 
whatever  bad  escaped  the  cupidity  of  his  predecessors* 

*  Even  Sallust,  who  paints  virtue  so  nobly,  and  who 
was  yet  excluded  from  the  senate  for  the  corruption  of 
bis  manners  ^  who  declaims  so  loudly  against  licenti- 
ousness, and  was  surprised  and  chastised  in  adultery; 
who  extols  with  such  energy  and  eloquence  the  fruga- 
lity of  his  ancestors,  and  was  himself  buried  in  luxu- 
ry and  effiminacy,  Sallust  desolated  Nunudia,  by  tho 
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most  crael  eittortions.  He  entered  a  rich  proTinc^ 
ID  a  state  of  poverty,  redaced  it  to  wretchedness,  and 
left  it  rich  himself.  His  renowned  gardens  were  formed 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  nnhappy  people  of  Namidia. 
There  was  no  city,  or  village,  or  family,  which  at  ono 
time  or  other,  and  even  repeatedly,  was  not  plandered 
by  the  governors.  Cato  boldly  said  in  the  senate,  that 
the  grandees  of  Rome  swam  in  wealthy  while  the  pro* 
Tinces  languished  in  misery. 

'It  is  known  that  all  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of 
Greece  opened  their  gates  to  a  barbarons  king,  from 
the  remote  Colchis,  and  received  him  with  transports  of 
joy,  adorning  him  with  flowers,  and  calling  him  their  fa* 
ther,  their  liberator,  their  God.  .  Then  it  was  that  tho 
people  rendered  desperate,  massacred  without  pity,  at 
a  fixed  hour  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Italians  who 
were  scattered  about  Asia.  Then  were  exhibited  hor- 
rors, too  sadly  repeated  since,  in  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew  and  in  the  Sicilian  vespers. 

'  Usury  was  added  to  the  accumulated  misery  of  the 
provinces.  This  was  the  most  dreadful  of  all  expedients 
for  ruining  them.  All  tho  ready  money  was  in  the  hands 
of  Roman  citizens.  The  provinces  had  necessarily  a 
great  demand  for  it,  to  recover  from  the  devastations 
of  war,  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  to  satiate  the  rapacity 
of  pretors  and  publicans.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  have  recourse,  to  Rome.  The  Romans  lent  it  to  the 
provinces  from  which  they  had  extorted  it  at  a  most  ex« 
orbitant  interest.  Pompey  lent  Ariobarzanes  six  hun- 
dred talents,  at  60  per  cent,  per  annum.  Brutus,  the  se* 
Vere  Brutus,  the  disciple  of  Cato,  lent  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  Salamians  at  40  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  caused 
this  enormous  usury  to  be  confirmed  by  a  senatus  con* 
sultum.    What  farther  proof  is  necessary  to  shew  into 
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trhat  extreme  penary  and  into  what  appalHngf  distress 
the  provinces  were  planged?  They  had  been  deprived 
of  all  their  vital  and  nutritive  juices;  neither  blood 
nor  life  remained  to  them/  The  Chevalier  sums  up 
his  relation  in  this  memorable  sentence.  *  Now  I  have 
Irelated  every  thing,  or  almost  every  thing  ;  wars,  san« 
l^inary  and  destructive;  the  ruin  of  the  richest  and  most 
commercial  cities ;  the  burning  of  the  navy  of  all  die 
conquered  countries;  the  immense  plunder  acquired 
by  the  conquering  generals ;  the  municipal  tribute  and 
imposts ;  the  extortion  of  the  publicans ;  the  avarice  and 
rapine  of  the  pretors ;  the  total  drain  of  wealth,  the 
base  and  exorbitant  interest. — Such  was  the  condition 
tof  the  provinces.  Are  we  not  then  bound  to  confess 
that  the  Romans  cared  for  nothing  but  the  aggrandise* 
mentofRomef 

This  description  is  in  strict  accordance  wiUi  truth.' 
The  governors  quitted  Rome  in  poverty^  and  returned 
to  it  laden  with  wealth,  the  spoil  of  the  provinces.  They 
Bolicited  for  posts  and  plaoes  with  the  avowed  object 
of  enriching  themselves.  Their  intentions  w^re  folly 
known  during  the  canvas,  and  the  result  of  their  extorti* 
ens  was  not  in  any  measure  concealed  from  public  view; 
the  wealth  of  which  they  had  plundered  the  provinces, 
was  ostentatiously  displayed  in  the  eternal  city,  and 
openly  expended  in  splendid  games,  or  in  purchasing 
votes  for  now  appointments.  Daring  the  latter  days  of 
the  republic,  which  we  are  wont  to  term  glorious,  rather 
in  reference  to  the  gloomy  despotism  which  followed 
ihem,than  to  any  noble  display  of  political  justice  which 
distinguished  them,  scarcely  a  pretor  or  a  pro-consul  re* 
turned  to  Rome  with  clean  hands.  At  this  period  the 
immense  wealth  enjoyed  by  private  citizens,  the  result 
of  the  most  nefarious  extortions^  exceeded  the  trea- 
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sure  of  kings^  and  is  of  itself  an  indnbitable  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Romans  turned  their  official  power 
into  money.  They  held  commerce  in  abhorrence ;  front 
their  frugal  ancestors  they  received  no  patrimony  bat 
their  glory  and  their  virtues — yet  the  expenditure  in 
which  they  indulged  at  this  period,  strikes  with  amaze- 
ment even  the  present  age,  familiarized  as  it  is  with  large 
jsums  of  money.  Let  us  fix  our  attention  for  a  moment 
on  the  royal  mansions  of  the  great  historic  families^  on 
their  magnificent  furniture,  their  colonies  of  domestics; 
let  U3  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  country 
around  Rome  studded  with  the  baths,  the  seats,  the  pa* 
laces  of  private  Romans,  let  us  recal  to  mind  their  wa- 
tering places,  and  above  all  Raise  with  its  matchless 
magnificence,  and  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  provinces  must  have  been  plunder- 
ed, to  furnish  the  material  for  such  extravagance.  Bat 
what  greater  proof  can  be  desired  on  this  subject,  than 
t^ie  fact,  that  the  plunder  of  the  provinces  occasioned 
such  an  increase  of  wealth,  venality  and  corruption  a- 
mong  the  Romans,  that  the  constitutionitself  gave  way 
under  their  baneful  influence.  The  power  entrusted 
to  the  rulers  produced  them  a  rich  harvest  of  wealthy 
which  was  employed  to  acquire  fresh  power  and  new 
offices;  the  contagion  spread  through  every  member 
of  the  state,  till  public  virtue .  became  extinct^  aqd 
Rome,  after  having  conquered  the  worlds  and  rendered 
Its  name  awful  through  the  universe,  submitted  to  the 
dominion  of  one  man.  Thus,  the  destruction  of  the  re- 
public,  which  foreign  enemies  could  not  compass^  wa3 
brought  about  by  their  subjugation.  ,  hi' 

Nor  was  the  conditioh  of  the  provinces  greatly  iv^^ 
proved,  after  the  establishment  of  the  empire.  The  em- 
perors became  it  is  true^  the  master  plunderers^  and 
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robbed  tie  provinces  without  remorse  to  embellish  Rome 
and  to  gratify  their  passions ;  yet  the  crambs  which  fell 
from  the  imperial  table  among  their  pandars,  freedmen 
and  parasytes^  elevated  them  in  wealth  to  the  rank  of 
princes.  *  Pallas,  the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Claudius, 
was  more  wealthy  than  Crassus  ;  Callistus  was  not  infe- 
rior either  in  crimes  or  in  wealth  to  Pallas.  Narcissus 
was  compared  to  the  king  of  Persia.  The  companions 
of  Nero^s  pleasures  were  reported  to  possess  incredible 
sums.  Icelus,  the  minion  of  Galba,  in  seven  months 
alone  amassed  as  much  wealth  as  the  favorites  of  Nero 
had  Collected  in  fourteen  years.  Even  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher, the  unhappy  flatterer  of  Claudius,  according  to 
Tacitus  lent  money  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest  to  Ita- 
ly and  the  provinces,  and  in  four  years  accumulated 
three  hundred  millions  of  sestertii,"* — a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding that  which  all  the  Governors  General  have  taken 
borne,  since  the  birth  of  our  Indian  empire. 

Having  reverted  to  the  delinquencies  of  some  of  our 
Indian  functionaries,  it  is  necessary  in  strict  justice 
to  define  the  period  during  which  their  unlawful  ac- 
quisitions were  permitted.  The  great  fortunes  amassed 
by  them,  were  the  product  of  a  period  when  Britain  was 
entirely  new  to  the  government  in  India.  It  was  dur- 
ing a  season  of  turbulence  and  trouble,  that  the  actors 
in  those  scenes  divided  the  spoils  of  conquest  among 
themselves.  But  no  sooner  was  the  vigilant  eye  of  Par- 
liament turned  on  the  affairs  of  India,  than  this  stream 
of  unhallowed  wealth  ceased.  Under  the  Beng:al  pre- 
sidency, which  was  the  most  productive  of  all  in  this 
respect,  the  career  of  plunder,  if  the  word  be  admissible, 
lasted  only  for  about  16  years,  from  1756  to  1772.  The 
sums   which  might  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  public 

*  Mengotti. 
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finictionaries  during  Hastings's  administration  are  not 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  entered  into  the  account* 
The  early  conquerors  of  India,  therefore,  enjoyed  bat 
sixteen  years  of  impunity  ;  but  as  soon  as  Parliament, 
began  to  feel  its  way  to  a  new  empire  in  the  East,  ar 
minute  investigation  was  instituted  into  the  conduct  o£* 
the  early  conquerors,  and  though  it  was  found  to9  Iftto, 
to  obtain  indemnity  for  the  past,  ample  security  wiui 
provided  for  the  future  ;  the  reception  of  presents  was 
most  strictly  forbidden,  and  to  remove  temptation  out 
of  the  M^ay,  the  salaries  of  the  pabUo  funetionarieiS 
were  augmsnted,  and  Great  'Brrtatn  strove  by  wise  and 
salutary  regulations  to  render  our  govemment>;a  bless-* 
Ing  to  India,  and  an  honor  to  our  national  oharacter« 
From  that  period,  the  attention- of  ParliajnoiKbaft  bees 
directed  without  intermismoflv  to  tbr'^governmeat  of 
these  provinces,  and  the  dwadofit^  displieasun  hM 
never  ceased  to  be  felt  in  Ae  remotest  corner  of  oicr 
eastern  dominions.  ' 

But  under  the  Roman  repilblrc  the  stream  of  plunder 
<;ontinued  to  flow  incessantly  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  So  far  from  expeHeMin^  auy  dimitfution}^'  ao 
quired  fresh  vigor,  by  the  lapse  of  time.  Th0  fonder 
of  Carthago  was  forgotteti  in  that  of  snbsequetft  eod- 
quests,  more  isspcctally  iii  the  amasling' spoils  acquih^d 
in  the  days  of  Cassar.  There  existed  no  powet'lji  tftk 
state  sufficient  to  check  these  faefaridus  robberies.  l%e 
orators  indeed  prosecuted  delinquents,  but  the  great  ma« 
jority  of  their  prosecutions  came  to  nothing.  There  was 
no  dread  of  public  indignation,  to  protect  th't^  titihappy 
provinces  from  spoliation ;  no  frown  from  the  Senate  to 
over-awe  the  rapacity  of  Consols  and  Pi^etors.  Of  whom 
was  that  senate  composed  ?  Of  ex-pretors  and  ex-con- 
suls, of  men  who  had  themselves  amassed  fortunes  ia 
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ike  proTinees,  and  wha  wera.far  from  likely  to  pooislv 
vlth  severity  their  Trlends  and  relattres,  vrbp  foUowini; 
4heir  example,  retained  to  Rome  laden  with  the  spoiU 
of  the  **  barbarians/'  Hadevea  the  strongest  disposition 
axisted  ia  the  senate,  to  bring  these  public  delinquenta 
to  ja5;tice,  they  were  beyond  the  roach  of  punishment; 
tiiey  frequently  defied  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
proscribed  its  members,  and  finally  overturned  the  go« 
Yomment. 

It  18  pleasisnf  to  turn  from  this  scene  of  yenality  and. 
eorruption,  to  the  tranquil  settlement  of  the  Briti-^h  pow« 
w  in  India,  and  to  contrast  the  disorders  which  tore  ia 
pieces  the  great  repnb  ic  of  antiquity,  with  the  order  and 
regrularity  ofoor  Tndian  administration.    About  twenty 
appointments,  and  those  of  the  lushest  value,  are  made 
directly  from  home,^  If  the  mode  of  conrerrin^  these  ap« 
pointments  in  England  diffor  from  the  mode  of  nominal 
lions  to  similar  stations  in  Rome,  the  employment  of  the 
power  thus  entrusted,  inancient  and  modern  time»«  pr^ 
aents  a  contrast  equally  strikinf .     Every  other  office  of 
%aloein  India,  is  given  in  the  regular  gradation  of  the 
service,  to  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  conn try,and 
bavo  acquired  suitable  qualifications  for  it ;  so  that  the 
Mpirantto  high  office  must  mo^nt  thesteps  of  the  service, 
before  be  can  reach  any  considerable  eminence.  Tiiis  as- 
rangement  separates  the  valuable  posts  of  the  Indian  go- 
vernments, from  a  distant  influence  at  home*  and  places 
the  disposal  of  them^  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  footing  of 
services*    Th<we  services  are  more  rarely  overlooked  iu 
this  country  than  in  any  other.  It  would  be  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  iater^at — the  interest  of  consanguinity,  or  of 
4'riendahip,whicb  in  otber  conntriesris  omnipotent^  should 
not  someiimas  predominate  in  the  gift  of  offices  in  India* 
But  the  British  Parliament  has  so  distinctly  marked  out 
the  respective  length  of  service  which  gives  a  title  to  the 
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various  gradations  oF  offiod^  as  eiowdftigly*  to  timii  fW 
k'an^e  of  interest  WItbiti  the  circle  dosdribed  l^y  Parlia^ 
ment^  it  is  at  Hbertj  to  defv«}ope  its  power,  but  it  has  not 
tbe  privilege  of  transgresste jr  tbat  boandary,  or  of  liftia; 
any  one  to  a  situation,  ^tfaich  his  standing  in  the  service 
does  not  entitle  him  to  hold.  This  nninterrapted  gra* 
dation  in  the  service,  and  the  moderate  eatpectations  eP 
wealth  whi^  the  eooaamy  of  the  -  nei^iot  holds  otft» 
bear  a  most  auspicioos  aspect  both  on  the  iotSercsts  of 
ibe  governed,  and  the  interests  at  home.  Inslead  ofoffi-^ 
cers,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Borne,  armed  wHh  tha  keenest 
irapacity,  who,  bavmg  paid  an  enormoQa  premhte  for 
their  appointments,  have  two  fortanesttosqtteeseont  of 
the  province,  that  which  thefy  hate  expended,  and  that 
which  it  is  their  object  to  acquire,  the  natiTes  of  this 
coantry  are  governed  by-  men  familiarized  wtlii  basi^ 
fioss^  and  whose  fataro  prospects  depend  on  an  «p* 
right  and  conscientious  discharge  of  dtity.  For  tho 
delinquents  who  may  escape  the  vigilancf  of  Govern- 
meut,  are  too  few  in  ammber  to  render  tboir  oioam^ 
pie  infiaential.  As  the  acquiaJtion  of  sndden.and 
«lK>imous  fortunes,  is  tacompatible  with  tbe  welfare  of 
the  subject,  so  the  temperate  «ftd  grad««d  gathering  up 
of  a  fortune,  by  a  close  attention  to  economy^  is^ooe  of 
tire  surest  pledges  forgood.eoTernm<ant...T|}e  effect  of 
this  system  on  the  wheels  of  6(tMf&  at  home,  is  not  less 
apparent.  It  is  on  historical  record^,  that  in  ibrmer  dnyls 
the  creation  of  sudden  and  gigantic  fortunes  in  India, 
produced  a  most  unbftppy  f  enaction  on  the  holders  of  Jiir 
dian  patronage  at  home.  The  evil  has  ceased  wjth  thd 
cau;>e.  Tiie  prospects  of  the  service  erenow  clearjy 
defined.  It  is  TuIIy  known  to  those  whacanvas  for  Ii)r 
dian  appointments;  it  is  fully  kooTrnlo  the  yMljbf 
themselves,  that  such  an  appointment  does  not  inevitar 
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Uy beatowafortatta,  tl^iat it itiaply  places ih» indiividtml 
lA  thei'Qiid  to  vealtb.  The  coomaadlng  fortanda  af  fqr* 
»er  periods  have  loug  ceaaed  to  be  an  object  of  expao- 
tation.  Tbe  days  of  Paol  Besfield,  who  sent  eight  mem« 
bora  to  parliament,  and  poasesaed  claims  on  Indian  ra- 
▼enne  to  the  extant  of  half  a  million  sterling,  have  passed 
hy,  we  trost  lor  erer.  A  fortune  which  shall  yield  200Q£ 
a  year  to  ita  possessor,  is  npt  aa<w  to  be  acqatfedinlo* 
dia  bot  bjr  a  lon^and  dreary  exile  from  home;  and  eTea 
the  hope  of  retiring  in  the  erening  of  life  to  the  bosom 
0f  ooe*s  native  landwith  a^competency,  can  only  be  rcan 
lizeA  by  the  most  patient  and  unremitted  economy.  An 
Indian* fortn^e  moreover  has  ceased  to  create  any  sen^ 
sation  on  its  arrival  in  England ;  it  passes  into  the 
<soaatry  >witboat  aotke^and  rarely  enables  its  possessor 
to '  claim  ainy  distinotioa  in  sadety .  Lar;irer  fortnaes 
spring  np  annually  athotoe^  wldob' completely  ecUpsa 
those  hnportfed  from  the^East;  and  when  piaced  in  com*, 
parison  with  themagniflcoat  finrtmies  enjoyed  byour no- 
blHty  and  gentry— an  Indiaa*  fortune,  what  is  it  ?  The 
sum  of  our  national  wealth  appears  to  be  no  farther  af*- 
fected  by  "(be  infliix  of  Beat  Indian  fortunes,. than  the 
«dean  which  toelvde&ettr^fgiand,  is  aflfeoted  by  the  litv 
lie  strearas  which  gtideiato^  its  bosom*. 
*'  The  contrast;  then,  between  this  state  of  things  and 
the  political* 'economy  of  :ihe  Roman  conquests  cannot 
fail  to  Striktd  the  reader*  :  TfaO'  weahh  of  that  city  was 
created^  almost  exelnslrely  by  the  use  or  rathor  by  the 
misuse  of  poivar  ( by  the  wealtti'drawn  from  the  provinces. 
Enfulatard  Y^ceives  annually  Snto  her  lap  all  the  fortunes 
made  lu  India,  without  appearing  to  feel  the  fund  of  her 
national  treasures  augmented.  The  Romans  raised 
sudden  fortunes  to  the  indescribable  distress  of  the  sub- 
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JDgated  people.  OarlDdian 'fortitlierftrd'rMSsfetf  fir^ 
slow  and  gradual  additions,  by  eufhiffffnfm  nW&othiy 
inconie,  aud  not  from  surreptitious  gaini.  3?be  l&ift& 
of  wealth  irom  the  conqaerediiations  overthrew ^^ coil- 
stitution  of  Kouie-;  the  arrival  of  wealth  (rem  ^Hv-^eon* 
quests  produces  no  chkngein  the  tone  ^^^(^temflitat ; 
no  diuiinuiion  of  parliaftientiry  nlgor  ;-^and*  fi^atty, ;the 
misery  oltbe  proviucedukid^rthe  Roman  sceptre;  wotfa 
from  the  tualdplicity  or  offieehs,  ^ho^-likeJoomtai  ddi^ 
toured  the  ueahh  cTt  thd  InhUbitii&ts  ;^tti«  iaMioitj^Htf 
India  arises  in  a  great  n^efasiltre  from  tlid  paucity  of  Em- 
ropean  functionaries,  and  the  consequent  ^etee^fatioa^ 
power  <o  natives^  deroidof  faitbi  of  probity,  of  *«f  coni^ 
passion,  *     *'         1  .. ; 

A&T.  IW. -^Curs0rs  ^MrtxUims  oitt  ^W<^n^y^jpri^ 
swwng  Heaiikm  Indku  ' 
To  those  who  feel  an  interest  itt  the  wcfliare  of  India, 
boihing  Will  appear  unimportant  whreb  can>Cendia.Bajf 
degree  to  promote  its  improvement;  and  fiErw<hiiig»jap» 
][)rear  more  likely  te  crfSect  this  oliject,  than^thecoalinil* 
ed  residence  of  Bnropeansiir  India.  ¥iom  thaoi,-  is:ffi-r 
sirnments  in  ihe  hand  oi  Ptoridenoey  has  laidtaideiive4 
feveiy  thing  which  make^  her  drier  *from  her^fbrmar 
state.  II  her  prospects  uIfo  different  i><»ii.tli#se  w^Mkdilay 
1)efore  her  at  the  death  of  A^rangsceeb,  thiii  diffeceaca^ 
tinder  Divine  providence,  arises  wholly  Arou  th«pcoft- 
pect  she  has  of  reinainint^  vndef  firitiah  i»flttenc9*  MoM 
this  taken  away,  as  far  as  we  are  now  able  U>j«dg«^aU 
hope  of  her  seeing  better  days  would  at  imooimU  Uia^ 
dcr  the  inilueuce  of  native  governmentSr  avaiy^-hope 
'^iHch  now  cheers  the  mitidwooid  qnickly  vaiitsbji^ve-: 
r>  vestige  of  hnptcfvemciit  irdu4d'bO0ii  dbapptari;  waA 
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(5verf  tiuQg  i^OQld  siok  into  il%^  fermer  state.  Every 
«iie  who  has  at  heart  tl)^  w^Uare  of  ladia,  mast  feel 
jtbe  •continaauce  of  British  influeuce  essential  to  his. 
mvttj  plan^  aud  with  refere^(;p  to  ladia,  regard  it  as  pa- 
ramoiiiit  to  ^every  :  other  o.l^^c,t«  .  Xleversiog  the  usual 
sa#4e  of  ,e]&pre$3ioiif  ix^tead  of  talking  of  Bri tain's  los- 
ing lodia>  be  will  be  xei^y  to  say»  **  sbpuld  India  lose 
JBcitaiQ^  ftbe  lQse,s Jier  .4m}y;yisible  bop^  of  h^ppinosi^^ 
•a  weU  raap^iptiog  this  lilOgp  its  tliat  which  is  to  come  ; 
4Hit  flboiild  »b6  he  permitted  to  retail  Britain,  with  all 
lior  n^enlal  a#dj  moral  infta^ce,  there  is  nothing  fos 
«khicb.«h«  may-oot  hope,  in  d^^peodeace  on  the  Divine 
goodueef%"  ^  ,     , 

These  ideas  apply  in  their  degree  to  the  preserva- 
4]0n  of  health  among  Europeans  in  this  country.  The 
Talue  of  health  in  those  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
veliareoP India,  may  in^sem^  degree  be  estimated  by 
the  chasm  which  -ii^  mafle'frdm  year  to  year  in  Indiaii 
^ocidty4  -The. certajjity, that  the  loss  of  health  n^ust 
jft^ueinthe  fcmoTnl  of  t^^ojste  who  are  the  soul  of  all 
^mprotemet^  herej  either  to.  jthi^ir  native  land,  or  to  that 
from^vvfaenoej*' no;travrell(9r;rotui;ns/'.  cannot  but  urge 
•very  one  wlwJofea  J[n4i^.  tacpotribnte  all  in  his  pow- 
mi  to  tbe^)^aefvatiw.i(^(,tli|it».on  the  continuance  o( 
«ibicb  i8sdsp«ttded,)al]  hecaa  hope  for,  relative  to  this, 
country^  from  thmv  b^Mvplenc^^  their  wisdom,  and  ac* 
iitity  donjoined.  \ '  The'sHa^htest  piistake  re^pectinj; 
^healtb,  undei9  whtchany  of  our  Qouxvtryoien  may  labor*, 
jdcstfrven  t^  be  examined  with  the  greatest  care  ;  ^n^ 
ierety  imggeation  which,  jaaaj^  happen  to  l^e.at  alliiiseful^ 
is  %o  mueb  clear  gMn  .to  ii^ivadaals>  to  society,  and  to 
^idiaatlarge> 

.-  'T^« idea/ that  exitenajii^o. medical,  knowledge  is  essen^ 
Ai»l  tii^nqiarks  of  this  Ji^tw;Fe.,ha>i  |iong  restrained  us 
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fropA  submitting  to  onr  coantrjmen  anf  obsewatioDs  09 
the  subject.  Ofiate  however  we  have  inclined  to  th9 
opinion,  that  a  few  remarks,  dictated  by  experience^ 
tvould  not  be  altogether  i\ithout  their  u^e*  A^.  fom 
as  they  might  militate  against  soand  nj^dical  pfisci^ 
plcs>  they  would  of  course  quickly  meet  witb  Hunt 
antidote^  in  the  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  ous 
countrymen  in  India.  Tbe  qertainty  o)[  theii^  PY<^yi<>S 
ionoxiotts  therefore^  should,  they  be  pcoducti^^of  no 
benefit,  and  tlie  possibility  tb^t  a  few  popular  observa^ 
tions,  divested  of  all.  tecbuical. terms,  migl^t,p<>asibly  bo 
more  regarded  thau  sound  medical  pre(?epts,  wbicti 
might  be  supposed  to  rf g^iyl  those  aU>a^  wbos^bealtii 
bad  begun  to  fail>  have  eacoai:ag6d  us  to  subi^iX  to  onr 
readers  the  following  thoughts  on  thlp  subject*,  ,  Alv 
though  they  are  the  result  of  many  years' obs^vatioo^ 
however,  we  feel,  that  in  thua. offering  them,. we. must 
throw  ourselves  on  tbe  candor  of  our  readers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  such  of  tliem  as  possess  eminent  medical 
knowledge.  With  them^  oar  ignorance  of  tbe  scipuce^ 
nnited  with  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  will  suffcieat^ 
ly  apologize  in  our  behalf. 

We  feel  so  fully  convinc'edi  that  few  pay  due  attcn-* 
tton  to  the  preservation  of  thpir  heaUh^^utii  it  b#  actu^ 
ally  impaired,  that  were  we  previously  to  attempt  to 
impress  our  countrymen  with  the  value  of  this  blesa* 
ifi{r,  we  scarcely  think  it  would  be  time  wholly  tbrowa 
away.  Were  the  value  of  health  duly  felt,  a  very 
small  part  of  that  care,  exercised  in  preventing  di»-i 
^ases,  which  is  often  employed  in  vain  after  tbe  C0n^ 
^titotion  is  affected,  would  be  of  the  greatest  valiw 
in  preserving  it.  A  little  reflection  will  convince  n% 
ihat  this  is  as  much  more  important,  than  the  pnr^ 
suit  of  wealthy  as  tbe  end  is  more  important  than  tb# 
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iheans.  Think  how  great  U  the  enjoyment  which  a 
man  derives  from  tliat  health  and  vigor,  which  activity, 
benevolence^  and  wisdom,  will  seldom  fail  to  secure. 
How  s\f  cet  are  his  common  blessings.  His  every  meal 
is  a  foast ;  the  daties  of  his  calling  famish  matter  of 
constant  delight;  and  if  his  mhid  be  equally  healthfal^ 
be,  according  to  Locke,  possesses  almost  the  highest 
Aegree  of  human  happiness,  as  he  gives  it  as  hi^i 
decided  opinion,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Education^ 
that  a  sonnd  mind  in  a  sound  body  is  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  IHessings.  Contrast  with  this^  the  languid 
manner  in  which  every  thing  is  regarded  when  the  con* 
atitutiott  is  impaired.  Every  thing  then  becomes  a 
source  of  pain;  no  enjoyment  is  ftit  in  food  of  tho 
no8t  delicious  kind;  sleep  affords  little  refVeshment; 
conversation  loses  all  its  relish ;  and  the  daties  of  life^ 
instead  of  forming  mattei*  of  delight,  become  almost 
an  intolerable  barden.  Inthese  circumstances,  of  what 
Value  is  wealth?  Can  it  restore  life  to  tho  languid  eye? 
Can  it  remove  pain  from  the  throbbing  heart  ?  Can  it 
aiTest  the  progress  of  disease^  and  ward  off  the  stroko 
of  death? 

We  might  indeed  urge  on  our  readers  a  timely  at- 
*tention  to  the  preservation  of  health,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  proJlL  We  do  not  here  remind  tliem  how 
|m>fitable  it  is  for  a  man  to  possess  that  vigor  of 
bealtb,  which  enables  him  to  attend  with  delight  to 
all  the  minuti{B  of  his  business,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  the  care  of  staio  native  servant.  We  beg  them 
to  consider  how  many  there  are,  wlio,  in  the  midst  <if 
the  most  successful  course -of  business,  are  constrain- 
<ed,  by  their  prior  inattention  to  health,  suddenly  to 
tear  themselves  from  all  the  advantages  which  sur« 
Tound  them,  and  to  fly  to  a  distant  country  for  the  re- 
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corerjr  of  health.  How  often  is  a  maQ»  with  Hke  hope  oC 
independence  before  him  had  bis  health  continaed 
only  a  few  years  longer^  constrained  to  abandon  his 
brightest  prospects,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  over  realia* 
ing  them  again>  and  to  plunge  himself  into  pecaniary 
difficulties,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  again  that  healthy 
which  a  little  timely  care  might  have  preserved.  Per* 
baps  he  has  in  addition  to  this  to  tear  himself  from  aU  bia 
domestic  endearments^  in  order  to  seek  health  in  a  dis^ 
tant  land ;  or,  if  he  take  his  family  with  him,  this  ma/ 
add  so  much  to  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  as  al-« 
most  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  remedy  to  which 
he  resorts,  by  its  unavoidable  pressure  on  his  mind.  It 
must  be  evident,  that  no  attention  to  thin^  of  a  sublu« 
nary  nature  can  be  more  profitable,  than  that  small 
hnt  timely  degree  of  care,  which,  under  the  Divine 
l)le.<«sing,  may  preserve  our  health  in  atl  its  freshness 
and  vi«rour« 

When  to  this  we  add  the  loss  which  the  cause  of 
benevolence  sustains  from  year  to  year,  in  the  depart 
^ure  from  India  of  those  whose  impaired  health  oon« 
strains  them  to  abandon  posts  of  the  highest  nsefalness^ 
we  cannot  feel  it  odr  duty  to  be  wholly  silent  on  thiJi 
subji»ct,  littYfi  as  we  may  be  able  to  suggest,  worthy  of 
reeard.  How  many  are  there  thus  constrained  to 
relinquish  their  station  in  soci<^ty,  precisely  wheB 
'their  value  is  roost  fully  known  T  How  many  thus  leave 
a  blank  in  our  Indian  society  which  years  are  nnable 
to  repair?  It  cannot  therefore  be  care  misapplied,  to 
pay  that  little  attention  to  health,befere  disease  has  be<* 
gun  to  prey  upon  the  constitution,  which  may  do  mora 
towards  its  preservation,  than  many  yeacs  of  8olicita4e 
ican  afterwards  effect. 

The  ideas  we  have  now  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  pre* 
sei^ving  healthy  are  perhaps  more  of  a  moral  than  a  me- 
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dlcal  complexion. '  If  however,  they  lead  the  reader  to 
ghard  against  tfiat  which  tends  to  affect  health  in  ludla^ 
they  witrhot  be  toaiid  wholly  useless. 

IVe  shall  scarcely  be  expected  to  allude  to  those 
courses,  *  which  are  known   to  be  destructive   to  life 
in  almost  any  Country,  although  they  are  no  where  so 
rapidly  fatal  as  in  India.    We  suppose  it  to  be  so  well 
Understood,  that  k  total  disregard  of  sobriety  and  tem- 
peraiice  is  fatal  In  ils  nature,' that  we  should  deem  it  an 
insult  to  the  understanding  of  our  readers  were  we  to 
occupy  any  or  their  iime'iti  attempting  tb  draw  th'eit 
attention  to  faetg  of  this  riatnre.       Our  chief  oI]jeet'ig 
to  meAfion  tbi^g;s  which  ittWlVe  in  them  little  of  open 
deviation  from  the  patfakofTirtae,  and  iivhich  may  be 
tfaoed  iiore  tor'  weaLoefio^^f'  mind,  than  to  vice ;  but 
whicb7  ff om  tlieir  effect  -in  India,  on  the  body  as  well 
as  tfate^imnd,  almost  constitute  the  difference  between 
cheerful  and  vigorous  health,  and  that  state  of  languor 
^liicfa  renders'tbe  bleissings  of  life  nearly  tasteless,  Und 
lays  the  foundation  for  diaeasce  which  often  end  in  the 
loss  of  ail  Qs^fnlneBs,  and  too  often  of  life  itself. 
^  One' of' the 'first  feelings  we  would  advise  those  of 
our  cotMrjfmeh  to-  dittohisy^wlio  wish  to  enjoy  health 
bere  in  a' hi^  fleip^ee,  i^  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  country.     In  what  way  tins  temper  operates  to  the 
injury  of  our  health  it  is-scarcely  necessary  to  describe ; 
|}ut  every  one  feeU/ that  a  mind  content  and  cheerful, 
tends  to  promote  health  in  a  high  degree.      On  the  coo^ 
trary,  when  any  thing  with  which  we  are  constrained  to 
be  continually  conversant,  once  becomes  an  object  of 
dislike  and  aversion,  strong  as  may  be  the  constitution, 
the  perpetnal  recurrence  of  these  feelings  cauuot  be 
without  their  effect  on  the  bodily  frame ;  and  where  the 
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consfitntion  is  naturally  v^eak,  tbey  most  be  injnrioiis 
in' a  still  higher  degree.  When  therei'ore  the  coantry* 
its  climate,  its  productions,  its  inhabitants,  are  unhap- 
pily regarded  with  aversion,  the  recurrence  of  these  ob« 
jetts  is  so  frequent,  that  the  mind  is  scarcely  left  atlei* 
«ure  for  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  a  painful  na» 
lure ;  and  the  effect  of  this  on  the  spirits,  the  digestive 
powers,  and  the  system  in  general,  cannot  faij  of  beinj 
injurious. 

How  unreasonable  this  spirit  of  disaffection  will  ap^ 
pear  when  duly  weighed,  it  is  easy  to  shew.  Its  chief 
source  may  in  general  be  described  in  one  sentence^ 
that  India  is  not  Britain.  It  does  not  include  that 
association  of  ideas  which  endears  home  to  us,  and 
renders  it  the  centre  of  every  pleasing  thoughts  That 
India  itself  is  innocent  of  this  ground  of  dissatisfac- 
tion,  must  be  evident.  Were  such  as  indulge  it  on 
this  ground,  placed  in  a  terrestrial  paradise,  this  causa 
would  still  remain,  until  subdued  by  reason.  Britain^ 
as  the  scene  of  mental  enjoyment,  of  course  exceeds  at 
present  perhaps  every  other  country  on  earth.  But  are 
we  such  children  in  intellect,  that  only  one  spot  on  earth 
is  to  be  chosen,  and  every  one  besides,  to  be  detest* 
ed  ?  Reason  tells  us,  that  all  the  family  of  man  cannot 
be  concentrated  on  that  one  spot;  and  amongst  the  ad* 
vantages  of  England,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
it  forms  and  cultivates  a  far  greater  number  of  minds, 
than  it  can  fully  employ;  and  that  hence  many  of  its 
best  educated  children,  are  constrained  by  the  princi* 
pies  with  which  she  has  inspired  them,  to  seek  else- 
where a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  usefulness  than 
Britain  can  afford  them.  Does  not  reason  itself  dic- 
tate, therefore,  that  instead  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  dis* 
content  in  India,  we  ought  to  make  it  our  constant  en* 
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deavor  to  transplant  thither^  that  mental  snperierity 
and  enjoyment^  fvhicb  renders  Britain  so  dear  to  us  t 

Bat  some  of  us  perhaps  may  reply,  ^^This  country  is 
80  wretched  and  so  unfavorable  to  health,  that  it  is  im** 
possible  to  feel  any  thing  but  dissatisfaction  witb\vhat« 
ever  it  contains^**      To  this  we  would  answer,  that  tho 
correctness  of  this  idea  is  greatly  to  be  questioned ;: 
this  dissatisfied  temper   is.  not  the  most  favorable  for 
making  a  just  estimate  respecting  any  country.      It  ia 
certain,  that  if  India  has  not  the  cold  of  Britain,   sho 
has  not  within  her  the  misery  which   that  cold  often, 
occasions  to  the  poor  and  needy^     If  she  be  devoid  of 
many  blessings  possessed  by  Britain,  she  has  somo- 
comforts  which  Britain  3carcely  possesses  in  an  eqiial 
degree.      While  we  however  indulge  this  dissatisfied 
temper,  it  is  impossible  that  we  should  be  impartial  ia 
our  estimate  of  the  two  countries.     That  it  is  so  very 
unfavorable  to  health,  may  admit  of  some  dispute*. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  Europeans  fall  a  prey  to. 
disease  within  a  year  or  two  after  their  arrival,  and 
that  others  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  it;    thero^ 
are  others  who  enjoy  health  in  India  eq^al  if  not  supe-^ 
rior  to  what  they    enjoyed  in  Britain,  and  some  who,^ 
suiting  themselves  to  the  climate,  attain  to  a  good  old 
age.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  the  number  of  the  latter 
wonld  appear  far  more  striking,  were  our  countrymen  in. 
the  habit  of  spendingiheir  whole  lives  in  India.  A.t  far*- 
'  thest,  it  remains  doubtful, whether,  if  all  our  countrymen 
were  in  the  habit  of  ending  their  days  here,  a  greatet 
proportion  of  them  would  be  found  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
the  climate,  than   would  be  found  among  an  eqjiaL 
number  of  the  natives  of  India  to  the  inclement  and. 
suddenly-varying  climate  of  Britain^,  were  they  to  re-, 
ttove  thither*      Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  less  doubtful 
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viheibet,  if  a  residence  in  India  were  accompaDi^d 
with  the  same  feelings  of  delight  and  c^mplacency^aud 
regulated  by  the  same  prudence^  in  adapting  the  habit 
to  the  climate^  which  every  wise  man  manifests  at 
home^  the  climate  of  India,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  be 
found  so  much  more  unfavorable  to  human  longevity 
than  that  of  Britain. 

There  is  one  consideration^  however,  which  ought  to 
mitigate,  if  not  remove  this  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  country.  Most  of  our  countrymen  here,  may 
trace  the  hand  of  Providence  in  placing  them  in  a 
wider  sphere  of  activity  and  usefulness  than  they  pre. 
viously  enjoyed  in  Britain.  And  whether  this  tends 
immediately  to  the  improvement  of  India,  in  a  tem- 
poral or  a  moral  point  of  view ;  or  whether  it  tend^ 
more  immediately  to  improve  our  own  circumstances, 
and  more  indirectly  to  benefit  India  by  those  virtues 
which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  the  British  charao* 
ter,  in  either  case,  ground  is  furnished  for  than)i:ful** 
ness  rather  than  dissatisfaction.  Those  who  came 
to  India  with  the  direct  view  of  benefiting  the  country, 
will  enjoy  eternal  reason  for  thankfulness,  however 
small  may  be  the  degree  in  which  they  may  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  their  views.  And  if  the  immediate 
result  of  the  calling  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them,  be  benefit  to  themselves  and  their  families  in  a 
degree  they  could  never  have  expected  had  they  rer 
mained  in  Britain ;  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  this  will  ap- 
pear the  last  thing  which  ought  to  furnish  matter  for 
discontent.  In  enabling  them  to  exchange  enjoyments 
at  home,  which,  delightful  as  they  were,  could  never 
realize  their  wishes,  for  that  sphere  of  usefulness  here^ 
which  renders  them  an  extensive  blessing  to  the  coun- 
try, while  it  brings  advantages  to  their  families  tb^ 
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effect  of  wbich  may  contihiiie  for  ^ges,  tboy  fee!  that 
Providence  has  done  that  for  them  whiah  ought  to  si- 
liBDce  every  murmar,  and  to  render  thera  thankful,  that 
so  many  comforts  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  India  in  connec- 
jtion  with  those  adyaqt^gcs  they  were  unable  to  realieo 
in  their  native  land. 

Some  however  may  say^  that  it  is  not  the  country 
lerhicb  creates  the  constant  dissatisfaction  that  preys 
jon  their  minds,  so  much  as  its  inhabitants ;  with  whose 
total  want  of  alimoral  principle  they  feel  themselves  quite 
unable  to  contend.  To  such  we  would  reply,  that 
painful  as  it  is  to  be  surrounded  with  those^  who  are 

.  taught  by  the  example  of  their  gods  to  abandon  them- 
selves to  every  iniquity,  there  are  considerations  which 
on«;ht  to  moderate  our  dissatisfaction.   May  we  not  in  re- 

t  ference  to  this  subject  ask  ourselves,  Who  made  ustodif- 
fer  ?  and  what  have  we  that  we  have  not  received  7  Had 
tbegospel  never  reached  our  happy  island,our  vices  might 
injdeed  have  been  of  a  sterner  J^ind ;  but  should  we  have 
possessed  more  of  real  Christian  virtue  ?  When  divine 
grace,  therefore,  l^as  rendered  our  lot  unspeakably  more 
blessed,  surely  this  ought  to  change  that  dissatisfaction 
with  the  natives,  which  sometimes  rises  almost  to  per- 
sonal hatred,  into  that  gratitude  towards  God,  and  that 
commiseration  for  them,  which  will  fill  us  with  other 
feielings  than  those  of  misery.  While  we  shall  guard 
against  the  evil  effects  of  their  conduct,  and  feel  a  just 
abhorrence  of  their  views,  we  shall  study  in  what  way 
we  can  communicate  to  them  those  glorious  principles 
which  alone  have  made  us  to  differ ;  and  if  we  can  do  lit- 

,  tie  ourselves,   this  will  not  prevent  our  prayers  ascend- 

,  ing  on  their  behalf,  nor  our  j»ladly  forwarding  the  views 
of  others,^  whose  pursuits  may  be  more  immediately  di- 

^  rected  to  this  object. 
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There  are  other  feelings  of  mind,  however,  which 
have  a  greater  iBflaence  on  health  than  many  imagine. 
Among  these  we  may  mention,  di^^content,  not  so  much 
with  the  country,  as  with  our  circumstances  in  life.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  an  effect  this  often  has  on  oar 
health.  In  some  cases  sudden  and  violent  feelings  q€ 
chagrin,  at  the  course  providence  takes  with  us,  may 
endanger  life  itself.  How  often  do  we  hear  of  per- 
sons, whom  we  have  regarded  as  enjoying  good  healthy 
carried  almost  suddenly  to  the  grave.  Some  disease 
perhaps  sustains  the  blame^  or  it  may  be  thrown  on  tho 
country.  The  disease  however  lay  in  the  mind.  Somo 
reverse  of  circumstances  was  perhaps  experienced,  or 
strongly  apprehended  ;  some  mortification  or  insult  was 
received,  which  continually  preyed  on  the  miud«  The 
desire  for  food  departed;  sleep  was  sought  in  vain;  and 
perhaps  a  bowel  complaint,  or  a  slight  fever,  has  the 
name  of  consigning  the  unhappy  man  to  the  grave.  But 
the  cause  lay  within.  Discontent  with  the  hand  of  God 
in  providence,  had  fastened  on  the  mind.  Schemes  the 
most  pleasing  were  thwarted ;  pride  was  wounded  ;  no 
submission  to  the  hand  of  God,  as  guiding  all  things  ia 
wisdom,  was  near,  to  tranquillize  tiie  mind;  no  depen*. 
dance  was  exercised  on  his  goodness.  The  constitu-> 
tion  gave  way ;  and  a  sentence  of  death  could  not  have 
proved  more  fatal  than  this  total  absence  of  submissi* 
on  to  the  hand  of  God.  In  this  view  of  things,  our  rea«* 
ders  will  certainly  forgive  us,  if  we  intreat  as  many  of 
them  as  ''love  life  and  desire  to  see  many  days/'  to  guard 
against  this  spirit  of  chagrin  and  discontent  as  they 
would  against  the  plague  itself.  Is  it  not  Nvise,  in  these 
circumstances,  practically  to  realize  Uie  advice  of  the 
Apostle  James  to  those  who  in  his  day  said,  "  We  will 
go  to  such  a  city,  and  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain  Y.[  JS^, 
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thing  can  be  more  simple.  It  is  only  that  6f  practically 
sajin^y  **  If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live  and  do  this  or 
that/' 

The  circumstances  which  may  give  occasion  to  this 
nnhappy  depression  of  mind,  are  common  to  so  many 
of  onr  countrymen  in  India,  that  it  may  not  be  time 
wholly  lost  if  we  enter  somewhat  fully  into  them^  and 
point  out  the  way  in  which  this  depression  may  be  ef- 
fectually counteracted.  While  the  hand  of  God  directs 
all  the  common  affairs  of  life  in  every  part  of  the  worlds 
there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  which  this  is  more  visi- 
ble than  in  India.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  things 
here,  that  in  a  few  days  a  man,  while  pursuing  his  law- 
ful calling,n>ay  be  reduced  from  a  state  of  independence 
to  a  state  of  perfect  indigence,  by  circumstances  over 
which  he*  has  scarcely  any  control ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, a  man  who  may  have  struggled  long  with  difficult 
ties,  almost  without  effect,  by  circumstances  of  which 
be  bad  scarcely  a  previous  idea,  may  be  at  once  placed 
in  a  state  of  independence  and  affluence.  Were  our 
health  then  the  only  inducement,  ought  we  not  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  contentment  and  cheerful  hope  under 
disappointments  the  most  galling,  or  in  circumstances 
the  most  adverse  T  Are  we  not  authorized,  in  the  di« 
ligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  calling,  cheerful- 
ly to  cast  ourselves  on  the  care  of  Divine  providence  ? 
Is  it  not  from  God  alone  that  we  must  obtain  the  least 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  success  ?  And  shall  we  be 
the  less  likely  to  obtain  the  object  of  our  upright  de« 
sires,  if  we  acknowledge  our  entire  dependence  on  him 
from  whom  alone  it  must  come  ?  Perhaps  some  one 
may  here  say,  •*  On  his  help  I  could  rely  safely,  were 
the  objects  of  my  desire  such  as  he  approves/'  To  this 
we  reply,  "Have  you  any  hope  of  obtaining  these  against 
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bis  will  or  tdithout  his  concorrencc?     If  yoi/^  suspect 
that  the  i>bject8  of  your  pursuit  are  such  as  be  caimot  ' 
approve,   it  would  be  worth  your  labW  to  examine 
them  tboroiighlyy  and   to  give  up  those  which  you  feel 
that  a  righteous  God  cannot  but  disapprove.    But  they 
may  be  such  as  he  cfoes  approve.      The  chief  of  tbem  ' 
nmy  be  compviteA  ra  a  desire  to  he  freed  from  dfebt, 
and  to  owe  no  man  any  thing  but  love';  and  tbts  yoil 
may  be  assured,  is  not  displeasing  to  him/  ivhflleter 
may  be  the  circumstances  which  have  brought  you  in* 
to  this  state.       Then  why  not  cast  your  care  upon  liim 
respecting  it,  and  make  your  wish  a  subject  of  constant 
prayer,  as  well  as  of  strenuotts  endeavour?  Your  doing 
this  will  be  attended  with  effects  of  the  happiest  nra- 
ture.    While  its  tendency  will  be  to  make  you  )kci  with 
the  utmost  diligence  in  your  calBng,  as   tbe'^m^ans 
through   which  you  are  to  expect  the  Divine  blessing, 
it  will  (end  no  less  to  tranqdilUse  and  support  your 
liiind,  under  any  temporary  disappointment  of  your 
views.      It  will  load  you  to  conclude,  that  if  God  naay 
tiot  have   granted  your  ^ish  within  the  time  you  had 
fixed,  you  are  not  to  infer  from  hence  thatr  he  nefVer 
x\ill.      He  may  have  important  ends  to  answer  by  de- 
laying for  a  season  to  crown  your  endeavours  w'f  A  suc- 
cess.   He  may  intend  to  conrince  you  more  ftAIy  tbat 
the  blessing  must  come  from  him  alone,- in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  valued  when  it'  shall  be  giveti,  and  cause 
you  to  employ  it  more  for  bis  glo^y  and  die  goo6  of 
ethers.  You  will  hence  learn,  that'such  detay'fximisbed 
no  reason  A>r  discontent  and  despondency;  but  that  it 
rather  calls  6n  you'  to  renew  your  trust-in  bis  proti- 
dhn^e;^  and  redouble   your  efforts  in  the  dflfgent  and 
tipright  discharge" of  your  duty,  a  course  w^ich  Will'be 
at  once  pleasing  to  bim^and  profitable  ioisoci^Qt'.'! And 
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Mhas  cominittiiig  your  way  to  God,  and  faithfally  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  yoar  callings  while  you  leave  Di- 
Tine  wisdom  to  fix  the  exact  period  for  the  foil  accom- 
plishment of  your  wishes,  will  prove  an  effectual  aotr* 
dote  against  that  depression  of  mind^  which  has  proved 
fatal  to  so  many.  It  will  indeed  impart  to  you  a  cheer- 
fulness of  mind,  while  thus  laboring  in  dependence  on 
his  blessing,  which  in  sweetness  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  blessing  itself,  when  it  shall  be  graciously  given, 
So  true  is  that  declaration^  that  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now 
Is,  as  well  as  of  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  is  not,  however,  despondency  alone  which  Injures 
health  in  this  country.  There  are  feelings  less  heavy 
but  more  ignoble  in  their  origin^  against  the  indulgence 
of  which^  even  in  the  most  secret  manner,  all  who  love 
health  ought  carefully  to  guard.  Among  these  are» 
buch  feelings  as  make  us  secretly  repine  at  the  reputa* 
lion,  or  the  prosperity  of  others.  There  is  perhaps  no 
country  in  which  '^  wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and 
^nvy  slayeth  the  silly  one*'  more  quickly  than  In- 
dia«  Perhaps  a  man  suffers  himself  to  feel  unhappy, 
because  his  neighbour,  his  acquaintance,  or  possibly 
his  firiendy  once  precisely  on  a  level  with  himself,  has 
Advanced  somewhat  before  him  in  wealth  or  in  reputa* 
tion.  This  may  silently  prey  on  bis  mind.  He  compares 
himself  with  his  more  prosperous  neighbour ;  and  se- 
cretly asks  himself,  "Wherein  does  he  excel  me  7  What 
has  be  done  which  I  could  not  have  done  even  better, 
bad  the  same  circumstances  been  presented  to  me  V^ 
Thas  bo  wars  i^ainst  his  own  peace, and  gradually  un« 
dennines  his  health,  by  feelings  which  bis  conscience 
|K>ssibIy  tells  him  are  unworthy,  and  which  arraign  the 
omduct  of  Ood  hittseU:  Their  real  language  is^ ''  God 

Vti.IV.  Sif 
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mast  ii«ver  act  according  to  his  sovereijpi  will  in  dis-r 
pensingtbe  blessings  of  his  providence.  Should  hegiva 
Wy  neighbour  any  b1essing\vhich  he  does  not  also  give 
.xne,  to  *uch  conduct  I  cannot  be  reconciled."   From  all 
that  wise  variety,  therefore^  in  dispensing  the  blessing 
of  providence,  which  marks  his  conduct  both  towards 
nations  and  individuals,  and  which  lays  the  foundation 
for  those  distinctions  in  society  that  contribute, so  much 
to  its  weTl-being,  God  mnst  abstain^  if  he  would  pleast 
a  mind  like  this.     The  tolly  of  indulging  the^  feelino^a 
it  is  easy  to  see,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  suppr^^s^  tb^D9». 
The  object  of  these  feeling^  may  possibly  be  unc^i^^c^* 
ous  of  possessing  any  superior  happiness|.       I^<|  p^ay 
not  have  the  most  distant  idea  that  his  cirpums^ancie^ 
excite  envy  in  the  mind  of  any  one.      This  bpiy;^vef 
makes  no  difference.      The  unhappy  feeling  n^ay  bo 
suffered  to  grow,  until  every  degree  of  respect  she.wn^ 
its  object  by  others,  shall  be  felt  almost  as  a  dagef r  to 
the  heart,  and  every  new  blessing  enjoyed  by  himse^f^  or 
even   his  family  and  relatives^  shall  be  bitterness  oC, 
soul  to  bis  envious  neighbour.       The  effect  of  this  op 
the  health  may  be  slow;   but  it  is  not  the  less  cert,^^.^ 
These  feelings  bave  on  the  constitution  all  tb^iniurioM^ 
effect  of  intense  study,  without  its  pleasures,,^     •.'^^JTu 
keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  actioii^  without  f^rni^sbipg^ 
it  with  one  agreeable  ide^^  if  indeed  we  ^xc^p^  ^^^f^ff^ 
which  arise  from  the  view  or  the  prospect  ^f^fpe.i^d^^ 
fortune  to  the  object  of  them ;  and  fhes^  pjer^u^p;^^^^ 
so  few,  and  the  pleasure  they  proidifcp.  i^^  ?f..i?9rW^7f; 
bappy  a  nature,  that  they  form  scarcely  any  inte^pppj^ 
lion  to  the   train  of  painful  and  gloomy  ieplipg;}^  ^M!^j 
which  this  passion  fills  the  mind»       The  effept.is,,thf|^ 
the  mental  exercise,  while  of  59  iojurjou^  a  Daturer,i%u 
too  great  for  the  constitution  to  sustain.    The  appetite^ 
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for  food  is  more  impaired  perhaps  than  by  the  most  se- 
vere studies  of  a  pleasing  nature.  Diseases  are  created, 
and  slight  ones  still  oftener  aggravated ;  and  thus  many, 
ifvho  never  indulge  in  excess  or  intemperance,  sink  into 
the  grave  a  prey  to  feelings  too  shameful  in  their  nature 
to  be  owned,  and,  which  by  constant  indulgence,  becoma 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted. 

r  Alih  to  this,  if  less  injurious  in  its  effects,. is  that 
disposition  which  makes  us  almost  constantly  discom^ 
posed  and  displeased  with  those  around  us.  The  effi»ct 
ef  this  mental  tempest  generally  falls,  in  the  first  in-^ 
stance,  on  our  servants ;  and  while  it  remains  here,  tha 
corruption  of  the  native  character  serves  to  hide  from^ 
ourselves'  the  nature  of  this  disease,  and  enables- 
us  to  ][>1ace  those  feelings  to  the  credit .  of  a  virtu-^ 
0ua  abhorrence  of  immorality,  which  in.  reality  spsing^ 
from  inordinate  self-valuation.  Native  servants  Ja 
general  possess  but  few  virtues,  while  their  idleness  and 
stupidity,  and  too  frequently  their  dishonesty,  furaisb 
inexhaustible  subjects  for  dislike  and  discomposure* 
in  us.  "While  we  do  not  intend  to  apologize  for  vice,, 
however,  we  cannot  but  think. that  the  greater  part  of. 
this  hlental  tempest,  which  prevents  some  from  being- 
pei'fectly  composed  even  for  a  single  hour  in  the  day, 
15  a^  needless  and  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  inimical  to 
enjoyment  and  to  health.  We  ought,  in  the  first  in- 
statuce,  to  tecollect,  that  these  poor  natives,  had  not  tha 
happine^d  of  having  Christian  principles  instilled  into 
tbeiy  mmds  from  thieir  infancy ;  that  on  the  contrary^ 
thl^y  hkve  beeti  generally  trained  up  in  the  belief,  that 
truth,  ^bid  iitobity,  and  fidelity,,  and  chastity,  are  xs^ere 
matters  bf  expedtehce,  to  be  practised  or  not,  as  shall 
be  mOi^t^ohdiftiive  to  interest ;  and  that  they  have  beea 
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taogfat^  that  the  neglect  of  these  virtiies  brings  will  it  do 
g)reat  degree  of  moral  guilt,  and  perhaps  to  belto>re,that 
a  small  part  of  the  sum  gained  by  the  neglect  of  tbem,  IC 
given  to  their  religious  teachers,  will  more  than  oblU 
terate  the  moral  stain  arising  from  them.  '  Were  suoh 
serrante  then,  what  we  expect  them  to  be,  Ibey  must 
in  reality  be  far  superior  in  nature  to  ourseltes^  they 
must  produce  those  figs  from  thorns;  those  grapes  front 
thistles^  which  we  produce  in  im>  yery'abundanf  mM^ 
ner  from  the  genuine  fig-tree,  and  the  true  vine.  Sm 
other  words,  they  must  bring  forth  the  frnits  of  C%itisti-« 
anity  without  being  ever  instructed  inChridtiiui  princi*^ 
pies,  and  produce  all  those  virtues  from  iMtnujtion  fiae 
worse  than  none,  which  we  find  it  so  difficaftt  toproduoo 
fromChristian  education  and  continualOhristian  instrueM 
tion.  In  the  mean  time,  we  piorhaps  exhibit  fioOtfng  t^ 
them  but  that  supercilious  contempt,  and  that  cofasftet 
bitterness  of  reproach,  which  almost  betoken  personal 
hatred,  Tet  we  are  astonished,  that  a  few  rupees  ihooA* 
ly  as  wages,  and  particularly  a  rupee  ot'two  extra,  do  nlM 
procure  from  them  all  the  virtues  of  Christianity,  oiAdo^ 
ing  in  this  the  gentleman  whom  Addison  so  humorously 
describes  in  the  Spectator,  as  expecting  thathls'givinjr 
his  valet  a  few  pounds  a  year,  shonld  secure  in  faira  the* 
practice  of  every  virtue  under  heaven,  although  fie  had 
been  previously  addicted  to  almost  every  vice.  '  '  Dis-^ 
tressing'as  may  be  the  conduct  of  our  heathen  Al^anttf,; 
that  perpetual  discontent  and  dislike  in  whiSh  we  so 
often  indulge,  to  the  destruction  of  their  peace  aad  bWf 
own  too,  have  In  reality  no  other  foundation  fbciti  thilt 
these  servants  are  not  in  nature  and  imderik^ttntfhig'  $ti 
fkr  superior  to  ourselves,  as  to  produce  those  virtues, 
without  moral  culture,  which  our  every  ad*vattlag6  of  al 
moral  tiature  barely  enabled  us  to  realise  in  outytifeid 
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A  little  f^oA  saoft^  and  fefloc&ioit.  io^eedf  laifhA 
*OBvio€#  ufl,  .that  the  BUfery  ve  iuflict  on  our^elvas^ 
throQgfa  our  seiYantj»»  ba^its  root  far  deeper.  Theso 
Tice9  arejonlytbe^pccoitafi  which  draws  forth  this  per<i 
petoal . discontent. and  discomposare;  the  caoseisto 
ke  floogkl  in*  the  diaeased  .state  of  our  own  ninds^ 
We  aokoowledge,  that  until  these  wretched  natives 
teoeiw^  that  moral  instmction .  which  Christianity  a» 
Un»^-  imparts^  there  can  be  little  hope  that  their  con* 
4act  wiU  be  regulated  by  Christian  principle.  Bat  if 
we  ieit  tightly  respecting  fhem,  this,  instead  of  pro« 
dnoinfi  all  that  misery  to  oorselves  and  to  them,  wonld 
•reaia  :tii  'Ow  minds  such  a  desire  that  they  might 
lie  instsiscted  ift  Christianity,  as  wonld  caaso  us  to 
avail  ooi;salvef  of  those  mt ans  for  that  purpose  which 
^  ingprioa^ing  difl^sion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  Chris* 
IJiaA  inatraption.in  the  native  languages,  places  in  somtf 
degree  ^^ithiii  tha  power  of  most  who  really  feel  thede* 
sii^^  Aod  this,  with  whatf  yer  effect  it  might  be  attend- 
ed^ would  be  far  more  rati^nal^aod  conduce  far  more  to 
onr  peace,  than  ouv  co^tantly  loading  them  with  such 
naproache^  as  almost  ^afce  them  dread  the  very  sight  of 
m»p  andJoathe  Christianity  for  our  sakes.  Meanwhib^ 
a>cond«ct  mora  reaaoQable  and  Christian-like  on  our 
p^rts,  which  .would  lead. us  to  make  allowance  for  their 
circpmstances,  to  pity  their  state,  to  moderate  our  ex-» 
pectatioiisy  a^  c^cograge  the  most  distant  appearance 
#f  virtue,  i^  then^  would  at  Least  tend  to  promote  our 
^jKU  pea^e,  oS  mind,  .and  it  might  in  some  degree  at- 
lach  th§m  toiusi,  from  tbeiove  which  all  naturally  feel 
to  tho^oiwho  .pr/HQote  th^r  happiness* 
-  Is  it  a  fact,  ho^vevei,  that  this  discomposure  of  mind 
has  its  souice  wholly  in  the  evil  conduct  of  our  native 
aetmata  1  Are  tfaero  not  other  things  daily  occurring,  al^ 
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most  equally  iojoribus  ta  our  peace  and  comj^oscir^  of 
mind?  Are  we  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  coaductoC 
all  our  neighbours  and  acquaintance?  Istb^re^ot 
something  experienced  from  them^  or^  at  least  obserred 
in  them>  scarcely  less  inimical  to  our  daily  peace  ^ 
Perhaps  some  of  them  may  have  passed  by  us>a4 
some  place  of  public  resort^  not  indeed  with  negleo^ 
and  still  le^s  with  any  intentional  unkindness.;  ■  biol 
with  something  that  looked  lik^  coldness^  and  whish 
has  disquieted  our  minds,  possibly  ever  sinc^  Wm 
have  perhaps  written  to  them^  and  they  indeed  have 
answered  us,  but  not  awaxe  of  our  diseased  state  .oC 
mindj  with  that  careless  frai^kne.-^s,  which  be^agSrtD. 
real  friendship/ but  which  a  feverish  mind^may  easily 
construe  into  neglect,  and  ima^gine  it  bordering  oa  in* 
suit.  That  they  are  in  some  degree  alienate4.:fre«i 
us,  is  certain  in  our  opinion  therefore ;  the  diffic^JI^Ja 
to  find  out  through  what  or  whom.  Oipi  thia  the  ipiad 
is  intensely  employed,  perhaps  from  day  tp  d^y,  C$mc 
months  together,  but  with  an  uncertainty  which  only, 
adds  to  its  self-created  distr^s^.  Of  th^  truth  of  oar 
suspicions,  however,  tO£.feel  more  and.  more  convipoed 
hy  every  day'?  obseryatioDi.  We .  evidently  pc^eive 
•that  we  are  valued  no  logger  ;  we  are  neglected  ;.  we- 
are  despised ;  and  it  is  quite  ^ime  for  i^$  ,to,  manifest  a . 
becoming  resentment  in  return.  Due  care  :must|b<e  tak-n 
en  therefore,  that  at  the  next  intervie\^,.po.  looks  oE 
affectionate  regard  shall  b^  wast,<ejc|  ^qn  omr  part.  la 
this  we  fully  succeed ;  and  oi|r  long-t^ioi}  ixiends,  nncon-^ 
scions  of  any  abatemejot.pf^  ^ffi^p^iOR  ,themselTe8|,^ar& 
astonished  at  the  alterati<;)^  ip.qs  tpwarda>tbem  \  and 
perhaps  begin  to  m^an^f^st  r^l  di^pleawre  at.trca*- 
ment  they  have  so  little. .de^jrved,.  Thift. givtsi re^»j&^ 
*o  all  our  former  sxjspioipp?  ;t,alLuetiendlytai«ettitUni» 
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fradually  ceases  p^haps  for  years,  and  possibly  to  tke 
end  of.)>fe. 

Bat  this  may  not  be  a  solitary  cas^.  The  same  dis- 
fAsed  miod  may  indnce  us  to  indulge  tho  same  feelings 
towards  others  of  oar  friends,  nntil  we  have  not  one 
kft>  whose  affection  we  do  not  suspect,  and  whom  our 
conduct  does  not  tend  to  alienate  from  as.  The  effect  ojf 
this  on  our  happiness,and  ultimately  on  our  health,  it  i$ 
not  difficult  to  foresee.  It  is  not  merely  the  loss  of  their 
friendship  that  we  have  to  sustain,  a  loss  in  itself  snf- 
fidently  serious  to  minds  so  weak  as  ours  ;  suspicion 
and  dislike  succeed  to  feelings  of  affection*  We  are 
sore  tbey  dislike  us,  and  that  they  give  vent  to  this  dis- 
like in  every  circle.  Whether  this  be  fact  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  we  dislike  them,  and  construe  every  thing 
tb^y  do,  and  mueb  that  they  never  do,  into  premedi-i 
tated  iiisttlts,  which  cause  us  to  boil  with  secret  an^er ; 
afid  if  w^  do  not  repay  them,  it  is  not  for  want  of  de« 
sive. .  I^  these  circumstances,  our  minds  prey  on  them* 
selves,  and  the  strongest  constitutions  cannot  long 
sustain,  tkils  mental  agitation,  without  injury,  particu** 
larly  in  India,  where  so  little  of  bodily  exercise  can  be 
taken  to  cotmteract  the  action  of  the  mind.  For  those 
who  dei^e  htaltb  in  this  country,  therefore,  to  culti- 
vate ben^e^lenee  of  mind,  and  suppress  all  feelings 
of  an  opposite  nature,  is  among  the  most  sacred  of  all - 
duties.  >  A^beart  that  can  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of 
others,  a  mind  cbeerfnl,  kind,  unsuspicious,  ready  to 
forgive  real  as  well  as  imaginary  injuries,  and  superior 
to  f^aliation  ev^in  in  word  or  look,  is  beyond  all  price, . 
to^hose  who  desire  the  enjoyment  of  health  in  India. 
WehaTe  entered  so  largely  on  those,  which  we  may 
pefhapsi  tevm^he  m^nfa/  eatfses  of  good  health,  that  we . 
hav^.lJAtle^room  for;  thiose^  of  a  di&rent  nature.      And 
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happily,  bat  Gttle  room  is  needed..    K  gloom,  «fidjj«^ 
pendency,  and  discontent,  and  envy,  and  snspkaM^d 
iH-natnrei  with  all  their  banefnl  train,  fai  iMuualied  ftom 
the  mind,  little  will  be  necessary  to  secofe  tha  cod« 
tinnance  of  health,  beyond   those  few  tfaiofs  which 
good  sense  will  of  itself  suggest.    Among^  tbese,  odo 
of  the  most  prominent  will  be,  that  in  India,  as  wiall 
^as  in  Britain,   a  certain  degree  of  activity  and  ta^r^ 
cise  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  heaiiBin  its  fidi 
Tigor. '  Happily,  while  the  conntry  admits  of  a  far  lesa 
(degree  of  .exercise  than  Britain,  a  less  degnie  will  bo 
found  fully* sufficient  for  health.    We  oatanot  but  think, 
<hat  on  this  subject  mistaken  ideas  are  often  iadnlged* 
Some,  aware  that  the  climate  allows  bat  Uttle  oppar<» 
tunity  for  exercise  in  the  open  a'r,  think,  by^iotaM 
exercise,  in  a  short  period  of  time,  to  supply  the  absdaeo 
Of  long-contioned  exertion.     This  we  cannot  but  deei* 
a  mistake*    India  is  not  friendly  to  violent  exertion  of 
any  kind;  and  we  l%ar  that^  instead  of  promoting  healtlv^ 
violent  bodily  exercise  is  often  the  cause  of  dislsase. 
The  chief  exercise  we  would  recommend,  is,  carets 
fiilly  avoiding  the  conchy  unless  fatigtie  or  bodily  wedc« 
ness  render  it  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  we  wotild 
lecommend,  that  this  indnlgence  be  watched  over  with 
the  utmost  care. '    Those  who  spend  hours  together  on 
the  couch,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  wiH  find  it  difllcult 
to  obtain  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  daring  the  night. 
This  blessing,  so'necessary  to  vigorous  health,  can  bo 
pnrchased  only  by  a  due  portion  of  active  exertion^ 
conjoined  MAtb  a  sound  and  benevolent  mind.       Hap« 
pily,  this  degree  of  exertion  can  generally  be  found  in 
a*  vigorous  application  to  the  duties  of  our  profesriom 
And  should  our  employment  be  wholly  sedentary,*^ 
lilUs  steady  «iid  ff giMPOOS  wceroise  lu  wisdking  thimigli' 
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wkMnite  coiiflBea  of  o«r  own  faftbitation^  will  general- 
ly be  f#QfMt  to  inmlre  a  Mfficient  degree  of  fatigue  to 
seoaito-reiposey  aalese  tke  mind  be  under  the  influence 
of  tboacr  feeHngft  we  hate  already  described  as  so  uu- 
friendly  to-bealtb. 

There  it  one  source  of  bodily  exercise,  of  wbicb^  tri- 
"viSal  aa  it  may  appear^  Europeans  too  often  lose  sight 
in^India.  It  seems  so  much  the  taste  in  India  to 
eanpley  servants  about  the  person^  that  many  who 
oi>tain  a  small  monthly  salary  by  the  use  of  the  pen, 
vtll  permit  more  service  to  be  rendered  to  their  per* 
aons  fro»  day  to  day,  than  a  gentleman  in  England^ 
who  poseesses  a  large  estate.  This,  although  but 
a  trifle^  is  in  iU  tendency  unfriendly  to  healthy  as  it  , 
nenriabes  a  spirit  of  inactivity.  Were  a  European^  in*, 
stead  of  this,  steadily  to  resist  the  Asiatic  taste»  and 
determine  to  do  every  thing  for  himself,  the  degree  of 
personal  activity  which  this  would  secure,and  the  cheer- 
fttbiesi  he  should  feel  in  being  thus  far  independent  of 
native  servants,  and  freed  from  all  the  excitements  to 
anger  so  often  furnished. by  their  conduct,  would  abun-< 
dantly  repay  this  small  degree  of  self-denial. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  a  man's  examining  all  the  de- 
tails of  his  own  business  himself^  as  far  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  tp  his  timie,  instead  of  leaving- 
them  to  native  servants  in  gieneral,  or  .to  a  confidential 
servant  among  them  in  particular.  .  The  satisfaction  of 
mind  which  this  jfp^ld. constantly  create,  taken  in  con^ 
nection  with  the  activiij  it  fQUi4.  nourish,  is  toovaJaa- 
ble  to  be  disregarded  in  such  a  ooontry  as  India.  Nor 
d^es  this  apply  with  less  propriety  to  the  fair  sex*  The 
mora  fully  the  activity  of.a  lady  i^  Britain  can.b^  real* 
ijied  ^  ^VPidia,  relative  to  the  constapt  ipspocUon  and 
ipamgemeat  ^ bar  4«iiestic  oM^oeros^th^ more ia^e^. 
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pendent  will  she  be  of  native  senrants,  the  more  cheer* 
fnl  and  happy  will  she  feel  in  her  own  mind,  and  the 
more  will  she  realize  of  English  health  in  India,  while 
she  will  promote  in  no  small  degree  the  happiness  of 
her  own  hoasehold. 

Tet,  while  we  thus  urge  the  necessity  of  physical  ac« 
tivity,  even  in  this  country,  wo  would  not  be  under-' 
stood  as  blaming  a  person  for  reclining  half  an  hour  on 
bis  couch  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  exertion  and 
fatigue  have  rendered  this  indulgence  necessary.  White 
A  habit  of  sloth  and  inactivity  must  be  discouraged 
by  all  who  wish  to  enjoy  health,  we  ought,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  guard  against  too  great  a  degree  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion.  Were  a  person,  after  having  for  hour^ 
together  stretched  every  nerve  in  discharging  the  bu- 
fliness  or  the  duties  of  life,  to  rest  a  short  season 
on  bis  couch,  that  he  might  apply  to  business  with 
greater  vigour  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  this^ 
instead  of  encouraging  a  habit  of  sloth,  might  enable 
him,  without  injuring  bis  health,  to  bring  to  the  duties 
i)t  life  somewhat  of  that  vigour  which  renders  the  dia- 
charge  of  them  so  easy  in  Britain. 

There  is  another  thing  which  we  regard  as  so  impor- 
tant to  beahh  in  India,  that  we  trust  our  readers  will 
not  be  displeased  if  they  find  us  somewhat  importunate 
in  urging  it  on  their  notice.  This  is,  the  practice  of 
rising  early,  and,  if  possible,  of  spending  the  first  hour 
6f  the  day  in  the  open  air.  Among  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  promoting  health  in  India,  there  are  few  in  our  opi-i> 
nion  superior  to  this.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  those  in 
Britain  who  have  attained  any  great  degree  of  longevity^ 
have  in  general  been  remarkable  for  this  practice,  differ- 
ent, as*  may  hare  been  their  habits  and  situations  in 
life.    We  are  convinced,  that  this  is  no  less  appUcaUe 
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to  India.  A  little  reflection  may  suffice  to  ahew  the  ef* 
feet  of  this  on  our  health.  While  it  tends  to  promote' 
personal  activity,  it  secures  cheerfulness  of  mind  to 
such  a  degree,  that  severe  those  who  are  unable  to  take 
a  ride^  or  even  a  walk  of  any  length,  merely  to  rise 
with  the  dawn,  and,  after  devoting  a  due  portion  of  timo 
to  devotion  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  to  apply,  either 
to  some  favorite  study,  or  to  arranging  the  business  of 
the  day,  they  would  find  it  amply  repay  them  in  its  in- 
fluence on  their  general  health.  We  ourselves  recollect 
a  lady  in  Calcutta,  who,  at  the  completion  of  the  seven- 
ty years  usually  allotted  to  the  family  of  man^  nearly 
fifty  of  which  she  had  passed  in  that  city,  enjoyed  no 
common  degree  of  health  and  vigor,  both  of  body  and 
mind^  and  who^  although  seldom  able  to  avail  herself  of 
a  morning's  ride  or  walk,  made  it  her  constant  practice 
to  rise  with  the  dawn^  and  immediately  throw  open  the 
windows  throughout  her  hoase^  for  the  sake  of  admit* 
ting  the  morning  air. 

This  habit  of  spending  the  fiirst  hour  of  the  day»  the 
bour  before  the  beams  of  the  sun  have  afiiected  the 
atmosphere,  in  riding  or  walking  out,  is  advantageous 
to  health  in  various  ways,  if  no  disease  render  thia 
exposure  to  the  open  air  injurious.  It  is  the  lieat  of 
an  Indian  climate  with  which  we  have  to  contend;  and 
the  efiect  of  this  few  things  tend  more  to  mitigate,  than 
oar  enjoying,  in  all  its  freshness,  the  coolest  hour  of  the 
day.  This,  it  is  true,  is  but  one  hour  in  the  tw^nty-four ; 
but  the  value  of  this  single  hour,  in  strengthening  the 
general  system^  when  the  practice  is  repeated  eveiry 
day^  becomes  considerable.  What  would  we  give  for 
the  refrigeration,  imparted  by  this  one  hour  from  day  to 
day,  could  we  purchase  it  in  the  form  of  medicine.  Of 
Ua  valttCi  w6  may  form  some  idea,  by  reflecting  on  the 
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eagenieas  with  \fbich  we.  Mck  tlnU  whidi  vn  eaxr 
procore  in  a  Tar  less  degree  from  the  motion  of  »p«ft* 
kab.  The  refrigeration  we  obtain  from  a  gealle  lido 
in  tbe  morning  air»  of  five  or  six  miles  in  the  heiw^ 
though  sitting  in  an  open  Yehicle»  is  at  least  -eqwal 
to  what  we  conid  obtain  by  sitting  an  hour  under  a 
pnnkah^  pulled  with  a  velocity  eqaal  to  that  space  in 
an  boar  (and  few  are  moved  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
three  miles  in  the  hoar,)  with  this  adyantage  infavoriof 
riding  oat,  that  while  under  a  ponkah  we  breathe  tbe 
same  air  continoally  agitated,  in  riding,  wepaasthffongb^ 
and  of  coarse  breathe,  fresh  air  every  moment  we  are 
oat.  Few  things  of  a  trifling  nature,  there feie^*  tend 
more  to- brace  the  system,  and  ooanteract  tbe  effect  of 
the  heat  in  this  country,  than  our  speading  the  ^polesl 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  open  air  fyomdMf  to 
day. 

There  is  another  advantage  arising  from  this  couvse, 
which,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  to  be  wholly  des- 
pised, in  a  country  in  which  attention  to  health  is 
made  up  of  trifles.  Strange  as  it  may  soand  to  manyra 
Europe,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  that 
most  of  our  diseases  in  India  originate  in  taking  cold. 
If  this  be  fact,  we  cannot  commend  tbe  wisdom  of 
those  of  our  countrymen  "who,  in  a  country  in  which  tbe 
cold  is  so  moderate  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  so 
equable,  close  themselves  up  in  their  apartments  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  render  themselves  susceptible  of 
cold  from  an  exposure  to  tbe  slight  vicissitude  of  an^ 
Indian  atmo^here.  However  this  be,  perhaps  one  of 
tbe  best  preventatives  of  speedily  taking  cold,  would 
be  found  in  that  daily  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  io 
its  highest  degree  of  cold,  which  is  insured  by  tbo 
itnornrng  ride  we  have  already  recommended.      That 
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tlAs,  tfheii  constantly  practised,  mustg^Qard  theperfonr 
from  taking  cold  ddring  die  day,  in  all  common  oases 
ofexpoenre,  will  be  evident.  .  If  no  injury  be  sustain^ 
ed  by  this  exposure  for  an  hour  to  the  coldest  air  w* 
can  And  in  the  whole  twenty-fonr,  (and  few  in  a  state 
of  health  iad  their  constant  morning  ride  give  them 
cold,)  they  are  not  likely  to  take  cold  by  any  exposure/ 
of  a  coismon  kind  which  they  may  have  occasion  to 
tadnre  in  the  c^our^e  of  the  day.  As  for  those  who  invite 
disease,  by  suddenly  checking  a  violent  perspiration, 
into  which  they  may  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to 
throw  themselves,  either  by  seeking  this  momentary 
gtatificttllon  in  drinking  cold  water,  in  imbibing  the 
inoist  air  of  a  dripping  tatty,  or  in  sitting  nnder  a 
jrankah,  we  should  think  that  a  temporary  residence 
in  an  hospital  for  lunatics  would  not  be  altogether 
unsuitable  to  their  mental  condition. 

We  baveiittle  more  to  addon  the  subject  of  preserve* 
ing  health  in  this  country ;  for  we  have  no  idea  that 
numerous  precepts  are  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and 
still  less  do  we  admire  excessive  care  on  the  subject. 
As  far  as  our  own  experience  has  enabled  us  to  judge, 
excessive  care  is  by  no  means  necessary  ;  and  we  have 
been  so  highly  favored  on  this  head,  as  scarcely  to 
leave  any  thing  farther  oftbU  nature  to  be  desired.  We 
have  never  bound  ourselves  to  any  regimen  in  parti- 
cular, nor  abstained  from  ax^.  kind  of  food  we  found 
agreeable  to  our  habit  of  body.  Excess  both  in  eating 
and  drinking,  has  been  avoided  as  matter  of  course. 
And  it  may  not  be  improper  to.  hint  here,  that  we  regard 
excess  in  eating  as  more  dangerous  in  this  country,  if 
possible,  than  excess  in  drinking.  Excess  in  the  latter 
is  sufficiently  known  to  be  injurious,  to  place  all  on 
i%eir  guard  who  value  their  health  or  their  morals ;  but 
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excess  io  eating  is  a  faalt  which  excites  so  little  alarm 
in  the  conscience,  so  little  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  that 
we  cannot  but  think  many  even  in  our  native  land  in-* 
jare  their  health  by  the  abundance  or  the  frequency  of 
their  meals,  In  India  however,  this  is  a  sin  which  in  due 
time  is  certain  of  bringing  its  own  punishment  As  all 
Tiolent  exercise  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  thiscoun*r 
try,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  food  be  taken,  there  is  no 
remedy,  but  immediate  recourse  to  medicine ;  and  even 
this  can  but  partially  prevent  the  unhappy  effects  of  re- 
gularly filling  the  body  with  too  great  a  quantity  of  food* 
The  necessity  of  care  on  this  head,  however,  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  Few  perhaps  in  In-* 
dia, ever  injure  themselves  by  taking  too  good  a  break-^ 
fast ;  and  as  many  have  nothing  besides  to  support  their 
strength  through  the  greater  part  of  the  labors  of  the  day« 
a  good  repast  at  that  hour  is  in  general  an  effectual 
means  of  preserving  health.  But  as  dinner  is  seldom 
taken  until  the  business  of  the  day  be  nearly  over,  much 
care  is  requisite  to  guard  against  the  possible  effects  of 
a  well-furnished  table.  Such  moderation  here  as  shall 
enable  a  person  to  rise  from  a  full  table,  with  an  ap- 
petite still  remaining,  is  of  no  small  value  to  those  who 
desire  vigorous  health  in  India,  or  indeed  in  any  coun- 
try- 

The  want  felt  in  this  country  of  that  wholesome  be<« 
verage  enjoyed  in  Britain  in  the  article  of  Table  beer, 
renders  one  word  on  this  subject  not  wholly  useless. 
Water  is  the  common  beverage  of  India,  and  perhaps 
there  is  none  to  be  found  more  generally  conducive  to* 
health.  But  every  one  cannot  take  water  constantly* 
Something  else  is  occasionally  needed ;  and  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  common  substitutes  for  English  tablo 
beer  is  found  by  mixing  a  little  spirits,  often  brandy^ 
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with  water.  This^  if  due  caation  be  observed,  may  b6 
done  with  great  advantage,  as  well  as  with  safety.  la 
few  things  however  are  pmdence  and  firmness  of 
mind  more  necessary  than  in  this  use  of  spirits.  Beeir 
and  wine  present  to  us  compounds  already  formed,  the 
strength  of  which  therefore  is  fully  known.  This  is 
not  the  case  however  with  the  beverage  of  which  spirits 
form  the  basis.  While  the  pleasantness  of  one  glass  of 
this  compound,  when  a  person  is  eithausted  by  fatigue, 
and  its  suitability  to  quench  thirst,  if  sufficiently 
weak,  may  almost  irresistibly  invite  another,  and  thug 
make  way  for  a  third,  the  strength  of  each  glass  may 
be  increased  at  will.  Hence  many  who  begin  with  this 
beverage  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  differ  from  water  itself, 
gradually  and  almost  unconsciously  increase  it,  id 
strength  as  well  as  in  cjuantity,  until  the  bounds  of  so- 
briety are  overleaped,  the  constitution  undermined,  and 
a  premature  grave  is  the  almost  certain  consequence. 

A  hint  also  respecting  the  use  of  medicine  may  not 
be  improper.  tVe  have  known  some  of  our  country- 
men who  have  in  general  been  blessed  with  excellent 
health,  indulge  such  an  antipathy  to  medicine,  that  it 
has  in  reality  cost  them  their  lives.  After  enjoying 
good  health  for  a  long  time,  they  have  felt  somewhat 
indisposed,  possibly .  with  a  slight  bowel  complaints 
They  have  been  advised  by  friends,  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  with  their  state  of  health,  to  havo' 
recourse  to  medicine.  This  perhaps  they  have  refused ; 
or  if  they  have  not  wholly  rejected  the  advice,  they 
have  delayed  to  comply  with  it  from  time  to  time,  with* 
out  any  reason  beside  their  aversion  to  the  thing  itself, 
until  disease  has  increased,  and  the  whole  system  has 
been  so  affected,  that  medicine,  when  at  length  resort* 
ed  to,  has  proved  unavailing.    We  would  therefore  in* 
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treat  those  who  feel  this  aversion*    to  gtian^  against 
its  effects  with  the  utmost  care.       Their  lending  an  ear 
in  due  time  to  the    advice    of  experienced  IVfends, 
may  preserve  to  our  Indian  society  lives  of  the  highest 
value;  while  a  degree   of  obstinacy/  which  they  may 
esteem  innocent,  may  in  its  effects  prove  fatal  to  them- 
selves, create  a  blank  in  social  life  which' years  can- 
not fill  up,  and  leave  a  stigma  on  the  country  as  un- 
friendly to  healdi,  while  their  death  has  been  occasion* 
ed  wholly  by  their  own  want  of  pradence. 
.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  too  great  a  fond* 
ness  for  medicine  attended  with  effects  scarcelv  less  un* 
nappy.     Some,  having  experienced  its  good  effects  in 
various  instances,  ffy  to  it  the  moment  they  feel  in  tho 
least  indisposed.       Perhaps   they  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  prescribing  it  to  themselves  ;  and  hence  have 
recourse  to  the  most  powerful   medicines  on  every 
slight  occasion.    The  effect  of  this  On  some  is,  to  keep 
them  in  such  a  constant  state  of  debility,  that  a  degree 
of  disease  which  would  scarcely  affect  another  person 
confines  them  to  their  couch,  and  perhaps  endangers 
their  lives,  in  a  country  where  there  is  not  a  particle 
of  strength  to  be  thrown  away.    In  otliers,perha|>s,  this 
constant  recourse  to  the  most  powerful  medicines,  has 
at  length  totally  destroyed  their  effect,      Hence^  when 
disease  actually  invades   the   enfeebled  constitution, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  aid  of  these  medicines-  others 
of  greater  strength  must  be  applied,  and  the  frame^  al- 
ready exhausted,  sinks  beneath' the  united  farce  of  me- 
didne  and  disease. 

In  addition  to  these  imperfect  hints,  which  we  fear 
have  little  in  them  of  real  value,   we  beg  leave  to'men- ' 
tion  otie  thing  more  as  conducive  to  biDalth,  whicli  to  * 
some  may  appear  somewhat  strange*   ^'  If  we  mistako 
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not,  it  is  JpbDSon  who  recommonds  m  one  mode  of 
pr^serying  vigorous  healthy  a  man's  eQgaging  ia  some 
heroic  undertaking,  which  shall  find  full  employment 
for  the  mind.  Un  the  same  principle,  we  would  re- 
commend to  gnr  countrymen  in  India^  their  deeply  in- 
terestiag  themselves  in  some  plan  of  benevolence,  of 
which  the  natives  shall  for;n  the  object.  While  wo 
allow  that  a  man's  applying  steadily  to  his  own  tern*- 
poral  affairSj^  will  do  much  towards  promoting  his 
health  ;  still,  in  some  judicious  and  well-adapted  plan 
of  benevolence,  he  will  find  that  auxiliary  aid  and  em-* 
ployment,  which  will  be  of  peculiar  value.  One  of  the 
fir^t  effects  of  cultivating  these  feelings  towards  thenar 
lives,  will  bo  the  removing  of  all  thoughts  which  tend 
to  stir. up  anger  and  hatred.  Those  we  pity  wo  cease 
to  hate;  and  the  effect  of  this,  in  counteracting  those 
feelings  of  a  malevolent  nature,  which  are  so  injurious 
to  Wnquillity  of  mind,  and  hence  to  our  heahh,  it  is  ea-^ 
SJto  perceive.  The  effectnf  this  spirit  of  benevolent  exv 
ertion,  is  not  merely  negative,  however.  It's  filling  the 
mind  with  a  constant  succession  of  pleasing  ideas  and 
expectations,  is  far  more  valuable  to  our  health,  than 
any  thing  we  could  procure  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
sum  we  may  dispense  in  these  undertakings.  Nor  are 
these  expectations  subject  to  that  disappointment  we 
*o  often  experience  in  our  temporal  affairs.  Should 
they  be  partially  frustrated  for  a  season^  they  can  ne^ 
ver  be  taken  away  as  a  whole.  The  Apostle's  decla- 
ration, "  in  due  time  ye  shall  reap,  if  ye  faint  not,"  as- 
sures us,  that  if  we  persevere,  success  will  as  surely  fol- 
low such  efforts  as  the  seed-time  is  followed  by  the 
harvest.  As  certainly  as  day  and  night  revolve  in  their 
course,  so  certainly  will  the  nations  of  the  east  be 

Wessed  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  5ced  of  Abraham,  as 
.Vot.rr.  via 
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Yvell  as  tbe^Bati0D»  of  die  wMt  MmkukUI^  tbct  litp|rf-< 
9M0  d^riveidby  ea^k  iadivi^ualj  fcfwot  thernaitod  affocCa 
oC  beneyaknt  ntiads,  and  e^en  from  tl^cir  wi^n  vdih  eadi 
other^  extending  as  itdoes  theoiig]w>ot  firitaiaa^  velLaa 
India,  so  cheers  the  miad  and  delights  the  afiectioa^, 
that,  in  addition  to  Dootentment,  beneioleace^  ac4in«» 
tyi  and  pradence,  we  can  concei'ire  little  wanting  to  the 
piromo^ion  of  health  in  India*  So  condacive  toJMiiiiaa 
liappiness  mU  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Psaliiii9t 
(in  Psalm  xxxiv.)  be  found;  ''  What  man  is  he  that 
desiretb  life,  and  loveth  many  days,  tjmX  he m^aee 
good  2  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy.  lips  from 
speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil,,  aad  do  good  ;  siadt 
peace,  and  pursue  it/'  In  seeking,  in  the  htgiMstaensti 
the  peace  of  the  city,  the  nation^  amidst  which  we 
dwell,  we  shall  find  that  peace  andeqjoynent,  wUdi 
will  render  us  happy  in  oucselvee,  and  a  blessing  to  all 
Around  us.  .  .  *   . 


Art.  V. — Hindoo  Clavis  CqlendariaJ 

Vj(  BY K^USLV  to  the  institution  of  the  Asiatic  SieiGietf  , 
the  notices,  which  we  discover  in  the  writings  of  oar 
countrymen,  respecting  the  philosophy>  mythology^  and 
popular  superstition  of  the  Hindoos,  are  casual  and 
vague.  Occupied  in  consolidating  a  mighty -erapire, 
or  in  the  more  private  duties  of  aocunt«latingriqnd£ar«* 
tui^s,-Avith  a  Tiew  to  a  distant  settlement  athpme^tbif 
appeared  to  have  regarded  these  subjects  as  foreign  do 
the  object  of  their  Indiasi  pilgtwage^ «  It  i«<t(^  tWeH* 
lightened  mind  of  SirlT.  Jon(^,tbeO>under'of  ^heStf^^ 
ciety,  that  w*e,  are  indebted  for  those  researches  trtekb 
haw  unfolded  the  character  of  the  Hiifdoo'lreti^ib^aWd 
philosophy  to  the  view  of  Europe.    That  which  he  loft 
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fMMipIbte^  ivftfr  bet^n  ftee^^ptislied'by  the  frnpatse  of 
hlB  iliudtri^m  ex«fli))l^>  Md  otb#r»  have  httn  thereby 
e%eitM  to>  fill  op  that  bi^ftd  otttlioe  ^  t^tMitoh  whieh 
lie  traced.  The  v«it  ^^vch-coaoealed  the  Hindoo  in- 
#fitiitioD«  from  nsy  ha»  been  lifted  op,  and  mnoh  of 
-  the  reneraiion^  with  wkich  tiiey  were  invested  whfle 
involved  in  obsoarlty,  has  necessarily  been  dispel- 
led^ by  tbe  nearer  and  moi^  distinct  view  which  we  have 
beeta  etiabled  to  take  of  them.  The  Hindoo  philosophy 
Jias  been  foand  at  variance  with  the  relation  subsisting 
between  the  D^ity  and  the  creature^  and  totally  nnfit  for 
the  basis*  of  a  system  of  morals  7  the  unfathomable  an- 
nuity «f  the  Hindoo  chronology,  which  was  supposed 
ia*  the  days  of  oar*  ignorance- to  have  cast  the  chroao- 
iog^y  of  Moses  into  the. shade,  has  been  discovered  to 
baTe  its  Oftgin  in  tbe  frauds  lof  the  brahmins  7  the  my- 
Ibelofty  of  the  'shiastnie,  has  been  disclosed  in  all  its 
imparity/  and  the  oppressive  injnnctiona  of  the  Hin- 
doo ritual,  have  been  jostly  held  up  to  public  contempt* 
Though  tbe  minutiae^  of  the  Hindoo  observances  may 
therefore,  still  present  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  a 
diUgeot  inqainrer  oannot  fail  to*gather  a  correct  idea  of 
the  general  bearmgs  of  tbe  system^  from  the  treatises 
Which  havo  already  appeared  on  the  subject. 

Mr^  Ward's  excellent  Voi'k  On  tbe  Hindoos,  presents 
H  very  lumioous^  vJew  of  the  various  aets  of  worship 
and  devotion^  sow  in  pfactice^  He  has  unfolded,  witit 
unerringi  abcaracy,  the  nature  of  those  rites  which  are 
binding  on  the  Hindoos,,  and  has  put  hia  readers  iit 
possession  ofsuch  ampleidetailSyas  fully  to  lay  open  ta 
Tiew  tile  whiole.  system  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  The  di- 
!ViiiSion.of  Um&  work,  i4ftto  ohapteis,  however,  while  it  ena- 
lUed  him  to^ bestow  more  •parttoulai  attentioii  on  eacfl^ 
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deity  and  on  his  religions  service^  isi  bo  favdteadv 
tageons,  a&  it  does  not  enable  tke  reader  totake  a  view 
oi  the  whole  body  of  rites^as  they  fill  npeaxsb'Svroes- 
.siTe  month.  We  propose 'therefore^  in  the  aiplKiequettt. 
pages,  to  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency^ and  to  hrins 
into  <me  point  of  view  the  varions  observances  withr 
.which  the  year  is  overcharged,-  Oarjt,  though  a  mndi 
Jiumbler  office^  may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  utility^  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  to  obtftin».witii 
little  labor,  a  comprehensive  and /succinct  view  of  ttie 
most  burdensome,  system  of  rites  and  ^^eremonies  eves 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  mankind*  We  may. almost 
venture  to  add,  and  perhaps,  withont  pvesuoplion^  that 
such  a  catalogue  of  ceremonies  as  we  prop^ftSQ  to  give 
4n  chronological  order,  is  requisite  to  enable  tbofaFO- 
pean  inquirer,,  fully  to  beobcfit  bvrtbe  larger  wod^a  whictai 
the  more  learned  researches  ofothers- baverpatin.bia 
.way%  The  multiplicity  of  religions  obaerva^ce.^  enjoined 
by  the  shastras  compel  us  to  use  brevity,  <ind  we  must 
aJjstain  from  any  lengthened  notice  of  the  great  festivals 
which  Mr.  Ward  hs^  so  amply  detailed  ;  but.w^  skail 
endeavor  to  note  many  popular  riles,  which  have. groim 
^up  in  the  luxuriant  soil  of,jiMperstition„and.many.feii* 
gious  actions,  which  the  god^  are  supposed  to  Jiopor  in 
jthe  present  birth,  axid  ii^  those  that. are.  to<^9ie»  and 
which  the  brabmims  urge,  on  the  people,  for  reasons  beat 
known  to  themselves^  ,  zi 

Taking  the  Hindoo  calendar  of  the  preseiit  year  for  our 
jj^nide,.  w^  begin  with  th^  11th  of  Apri]^  wbeatheeaa 
entering  io'ies,  brings  in.  a  crowd  af  rites.        ^J       .     .* 

With  the  exceptipi)  of  ibe  estremc^y  indifeat^  eveif 
ULudoo  womao,,once  in  her  Ufe,  on  this  dayi  present 
^o.some  brahnuin,  a  i^acrcd  thread,  tn^nty  <?0Muriesy  and 
a  fruit. ,  These  gifts  are  repeated  every  day  duoinglba 
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ttHttlbi  aDd.cormraeiKa  agaia  on  the  first  ttOftth:o£  thoi 
U^ree/ ]«a»  nexb  sibcceedh^f  <;  r  wi tbihis ' differen(:;0i  tl^ 
Ute  frvitis  antiqalljs  varied^  and  tbaton  the  fenctk,  orthor 
year  Qf  o^nsuntinatioD^  the  numbor  of  co4^rie8  is  quad>^. 
rapled,  and  that  a  great  feast  is  made  focbrahinun9>  and 
a  SQit  of  apparel  given  to  the  officiating  pviest.  Tke  ob^. 
jeclof  this  ceremony  is  to  tender  the  woman  a  mother  ; 
il'she  be  already  Messed  with  children^  tbe  benefit  result* 
tng  from  it>'VB  carried  to  her  account  in  the  next  birth. 
•  Those  women  who  are  anxious  to  secure  themsekes 
against  excessi^w  perspiration,  and  to  obtain  an  abun« 
dant-  supply  of  water  in  the  next  birth,  present,  on  this 
day^  a  water-pot  fitted  with  the  wafer  of  the  Ganges  to 
some  brahmm^  with  food  sufficient  for  fonr  brahmuns,  a 
piece  of  oloth,  and  a  fan.  The  gift  is  repeated  monthly, 
Itnrd  a  feast  to  brahmtins  on  the  anniversary  of  its  eom*^ 
Bvenceni<9nt,  crowns  the  ceremony. 
*•  To  obtain  a  melodions  voice,  a  Hindoo  woman,  com'* 
mencing  flrom  this  day,  oiice  a  month  presents  to  some 
brahmim  a  small  quantity  of  honey  and  sweetmeats, 
and  asacred  thread;  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  twelfth  month, 
•he  give$ia  feast  to  the  sacerdotal  tribe,  and  pres^ents 
apparei  and  ornaments  to  the  officiatin<^  brafamtin.  Few 
neglect  Uiis  ceremony,  however  poor — so  great  is  the 
passioi^for'harmony  In  a  country  where  a  woman  is  not 
permitted  to  exercise  her  vocal  powers  even  in  a  fami«- 
ly  circle,  but  spends  half  her  time  in  scolding  her  chiU 
dren  or  her  neighbows. 

^  Tba'  riob  are  also  in  the^liabit  of  presenting  to  brali* 
mtins  offerings  of  food,  curds,  barley  fiour,  apparel,  and 
a  wat^^psDt,  with  Marions  ceremonies  on  this  day.  The 
^t4s  repeated  every  month  durin^theyeaT,in  thehope 
^'obtaiBinpspleBdorj  and  children,  ai\d  exemption  from 
dUseaso*. 
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^TlMdftjr  iaalflf  dUitisfqisMfiiyAVftiNlf  Qtefitaoi 
piQD^ive  ta  be  witbia  tht^irtMh  <^  A^b^  ^VMftfnt^mkm 
It  poAsiat^  of  %  gifu  r^nent^  4miV'  ibtirngk^tUn^mMi^ 
a»d  tbas  coBtiau^  fpr  svg^  yi^aiss^  ^  a  large  -brateia 
tviUer-pot,  of  appi«rel«a  faob  ^bMAj  jblbA  food  fotvbalfit 
tiwon  pdeots.  On  tbe  daj  of  its.  tei  mipHilioii  tho  sacifr- 
ficor,  after  baviog  procored  a  little  figwe  oCjlbe  b«mtt 
body^  of  gold,  worsbtpsit^aod  bestawait4^,tb|Bi%[iiljr 
priest;  be  also  presents  gifts  o£  .twelve  Unds:. to tb^ 
brabmains.  .Tbe  .product  of  this  rite  ise^u^.^to  ita 
splendor  ;  it  procfires  final  liberation  fjrom  fii^ur^l^HrUw 
to  the  whole  family,  .  finery  rich  .f^aa  qons^r^ttrjjuh^ 
curobent  on  him  tc^  perform  this  ceremony, jOAce  isf^jfjns 
)iis  life. 

The  VysalHe  Ckdmpa  is  ^  very  singnlar  rite>  pi^focpK 
f  d  by  the  ladies  on  this  day^  Some  brahmtinis  bioigbt 
into  tbe  bouse,  and  well  fed,  tbe  family  Df  course  f^flit* 
ing  ;  be  is  then  lajd.on  a  new.bed^  ^^(H>ipted  wMb>4^ool- 
ing  unguents  by  some  female  of  the  family,  genf^reUy  % 
piatron,  who  places  a  necklace  of  champa  flowers xamn A 
bis  nepk»  and  fans  him  to  .sle^p*  Xbec^r^moay  ter« 
loainajles  for  the  day,  when  b^  drops  to  sleep^or  pi^nds 
to  do  so.  Another  brabmtm  is  thu^^  fed,.ta&d  jnj^.o^ 
sleep  the  next  day,  and  this  yery  sensible  riteisrepfiat* 
ed  daily  during  tbe  m^^ntb,  at  the  c;s;piratifn.of  ^hicb 
the  family  priest  receiy^s  a  ^ift  of  apparely.&c«,^.J(p» 
and  a  golden  champa  flower.  The  woman, wjpio.pfifr 
formed  the  ceremony  is  tl^en  sup^.9J^i^d.t9  be.P^IQn'^ 
^g^nst  :^idQwbood^  acqnjilres  a  beantitali  fom^  efk^fSet 
)cure^  splendor  for  herself,  her  cbildreo^  and  graqd^cbil* 
^r^n.  .  There  are  many  ojtber  religions  riteSif^etC^aPM^ 
hj  Hindoo  ^v^men  on  thi^  day,  to  obtain  infenv  b\fm^ 
^ngs,  tbe  detail  of  which  we  need  nptinflipt^nAlK^D^fMfM 
They  are  puerile  as  well  as  expe^i^ivi^,  and  9d(KiMMfB^ 
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only  to  th«  i^sthood.  Frmnall  these'r^s  wMows 
ftie'€«vefnlly  txohtded;  tbeirpreseticeishigUyiQati^pi- 
eioii«,as4t  tefidd  to  mtrodnoe  wldo>¥hood  iiit<^ the  family. 

This  day  is  also  maiiced  with  the  atlx>cities  of  tUo 
<;yktfiriita^or  tbeswinginjf^festiral.  ThdpardcttlarBorthts 
nost  9eiigioti9  festival  are  so  tvdl  kuowD,  that  we  are 
happily  under  no  necessity  of  reconoting  them«  IP,  in 
other  Hindoo*  ^bserrttced,  the  Fsither  of  mankind,  the 
sterna)  OoS,  ii  degraded  into  a  stone,  a  river^or  a  trunk 
ef  wood,  in  the  Cbttrtika,  man  strives  to  degrade  himself 
beneatl^  the  brute,  for  even  brutes  have  sufficient  i^ense 
itot  to  iiAlct  unnecessary  tottures  on  their  own  bodies. 
Though  this  ti(e  is  not  enjoined  in  the  sbastraa,  it  is 
more  religiously  observed  than  many  which  have  their 
^11  sanction.  The  rich  encourage  it  by  their  presence, 
imd  notnnrrequently  constrain  the  poor,  who  are  within 
iht  circle  of  their  influence,  to  swing  against  their  wishes. 
No  respectable  Temale  is  seen  on  these  Occasions,  but' 
^very  brothel  is  empty  while  the  swinging  continues. 

One  of  the  most  singular  ceremonies  of  this  day,  fa 
the  pnssentihg  of  eight  water-pots,  filled  With  the  water 
of'the  Ganges,  to  some  braHthtm;  accompanied  with  ricei 
and  fbod:  Three  are' presented  in  the  name$  of  the  i^a« 
ternal,  and  three  in  those  of  the  paternal  ancestors  ;  ono 
ittthAt  bfVtsbnoo;  and  the  last,  out  of  respect  to  the 
guardian  deity.  No  family,  however  poor^  is  said  to  omit 
this  offering. 

*  Thti  last  ceremony  we  shall  notice,  is  that  performed 
by  unmarried  females,  to  obtain  comely  husbands.  The 
dam-sels'  proceed  to  the  river,  if  vrithin  reach,  and  draw 
on  the  shore  tbe1i]!i;ures  of  twelve'men,  placing  on  ihkta 
sandal  wood,  red^lead,  grass,  corn,  ^nd  flowers,  and  pAf- 
Ibrming  an  act  of  devotion.  ■       ,  * y 

Jprnmh.  The  shOjikeepers  openf  their  accounts  for 
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t^  year,  aad  4bo  more  opoleiit  among  tlMiir  send  to  U^* 
form  thmr  constituoatti  tbftt  their  nantoBibavo  beoftin* 
seated  in  \h%  books  of  tho  new  year,  whlcliprodwtesie^ 
cippooal  preiDonts. 

,  On  ibis  day,  as  being  the  first  day  4>f4be  thontb,  bo* 
jonnvey  of  importance  is  undertaken  ;  because  the  sago 
Ugtitf  tyo,  on  the  firsit  of  the  month,  many  ages  ago;  ani?-* 
ing  on  the  banks  of  the  Nunmida,  the  Vtndya  MHti 
bent  tbe^r  beads  to  him  by  way  of  adoration;  afadbey 
having  some  caase  of .  dlspleasnre  against  them,  oonH 
manded  them  to  remain  in  that  position  till  hisr^ors. 
hax  be  never  retnrned,  and  they  remain  in  that  hambltf 
poslnre  to  Ibis  day*  '*  The  departure  of  UgMtya/'  is  a. 
popular  phrase  in  every  month,  ^and  signifies  an  itnfor-^ 
tunate  adventure.  The  first  day^of  cVery  month  is 
equally  inauspicious  for  journtes. 

Those  who  have  swung  at  the  Chumka,  or  wbb  have 
only  perforated  their  bodies,  proceed  to  some  ^j)0tDear 
theswingiog-post  on  this  day, and  leave  anew  vessel^witb 
irarious  articles  of  food,  to  propitiate  the  foul  spirits, 
whom  their  brutality  may  have  raised.   ^ 

Krishna  is  supposed  to  have  amused  bimsdf  by 
playing  with  his  cows;  which  act  is  commemorated bjr 
l|is  followers  on  this  day.  They  bring  their  66ws  and 
c»lves  into  the  presence  of  the  image,  arid  feedi'iig  them 
and  the  brahmuns,  perform  an  act  of  worship.  * 
April  I3ih.  The  worship  of  Susthce  by  women. 
April  14th.  The  worship  of  Doorga  for  three  days, 
Qorresponding  exactly  in  its  ceremonies  with  the  festi- 
val in  the  autumn,  now  so  magnificently  celebrated  ifl 
Bengal.  The  appointed  season  for  the  worship  of 
Boorga  occurs  in  this  month;  but  Rama,  having  onco 
from  dire  necessity,  performed  it  in  October,  bis  exam- 
)>l6  has  since  been  followed^ 
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•  Jprtlil£<Ai>is'apyfoim&t«d  to  the  iforshi^  of  CTiiaiH 
po»nMi>'to*€OitiHieBHH'ate  Bfasgitvutee's  having  gvron  footf 
toker  ImsbaAd.  The  ioMige  worshipped  on  this  day  repre- 
sents Sbtva  standing  beneath  in  the  attitade  of  receiv-' 
ingf  an4  BbMBtnriiteeiaboife  in  the  act  or  bestowing  fMd. 

Oa  4his  da^  also  Hindoo  women  worship  the  Asoca 
treeitbex.aodtheir.ckildreneaiing'y  each  one  seven  of  its 
i#w^rs»  4J».p«eserve  ihemseltres  from  snakes. 

AbtU  l&h-  itamanwmmee.  Aoaclof  worship  to  cott- 
m^Qiorajte  Rama's  having  taksn  thevunusement  of  a  swing. 
His  image  is  plained  on  a  swings  suspended  from  iim 
ceiling' of  the  hottss^  and  is  moved  backwards  and  for« 
wards^  from  moming.  U>  evening.  It  is  a  very  popular. 
rite>and  a  holiday  of  two  days  is  allowed  at  tlie  pvWc 
offices  for  the  celebration  of  it. 

April  20ih.  The  worship  of  Jduiua,  Krishna's  son^ 
accompanied  wUh  iasttng. 

May  14/A«TheABBiveraary  of  the  day  o»  which  Jiinhoo 
the  sage  drank  np  tlie  Ganges  in  a  pet,  and  restored 
her  to  the  world  through  an  incision  in  one  of  his  thighs^ 
is  distinguished  by  particular  acts  of  devoCioii  to  the 
stream. 

May  lOth.  The  anniverj^ary  of  the  creation^  or  tbo 
commencement  of,  the  Siitya  yoga.;  many  gods^  and  all 
the  i^acr.ed  9ti'eams»  are  worshipped  in  a  peculiar  mannev 
under  the  Aamlukee.* 

On  this  day  Hindoo  women  worship  the  Kasundee, 
the  best  picUo  made,  jn  India,* and  thongh  notsate- 
pensive^  almost  as  savory  a^  the  pickles  of  our  nativo 
land.  F^ve  or  six  families  proceed  in  company  to  tbo 
jfiver^  Vrith  all  the  ingredients,. and  there  worship  them^ 
ihe  priest  blowing  {th<^  sacripd  shells  to  bri»g  down  tte 
gods  to  the  spot.. . 

*  PbjOaothtti  BttblM. 
Vol.  IV.  V  T  r 
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..  May  lllh,  is  appoiated  for  the  Mforship  of  6a- 
nG^hm,  the  god  of  wisdom,  he  with  the  elephant's  trunk* 
Hay  ISth.  Hindoo  women,  more  especially  widows, 
offer  ^  a  water-pot,  food,  a  fan,  an  umbrella,  a  pair  of 
isboes,  and  a  napkin,  to  some  brahmtin«  The,  gift  is  re«. 
peated  annually,  for  twelve  years,  and  procures  freedom 
from  disease,  and  other  benefits. 

JUay  2ist,  The  Pkooldola  to  commemorate  Krishna's 
having,  when  in  the  forest  of  Vrtnda,  on  a  cool  moon« 
light  night;  conatracted  a  hermitage  of  flowers  and  a 
Qwing,  with  the  aid  of  his  nymphs,  who  moved  him  about 
in  it.  Wherefore,  on  this  day,  bis  image  is  placed  in  a 
awing,  covered  with  flowers,  and  moved  about. 

May  2\$L  A  lunar  eclipse,  but  the  heavens  were  so 
involved  in  clouds,  as  to  preclude  all  observation. 
The  natives,  as  usual,  made  great  preparations  for  tho 
numerous  ceremonies  enjoined  on  such  an  occasion^ 
for  the  Irepetition  of  sacred  texts,  for  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies of  deceased  ancestors,  and  for  a  hundred 
pther  acts  of  devotion  ;  but  as  the  commencement  and 
the  dose  of  the  eclipse  were  not  discoverable,  all  the 
preparations  proved  fruitless ;  and  no  token  remain* 
led  of  the  eclipse  but  the  destruction  of  all  the  old  pots 
and  pans;  for  at  the  time  of  an  eclipse  every  native  is 
bound  to  throw  away  his  old  pots.  There  are  few  ce* 
remonies  enjoined  on  the  Hindoos  for  which  the  shas* 
tras  do  not  afford  a  reason.  Even  the  breaking  of  pots  and 
paus  at  an  eclipse  has  a  very  logical  reason*  At  the 
commencement  of  an  eclipse,  the  moon  is  supposed  t^ 
die,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  to  experience  a  resurrection* 
And  as  every  Hindoo,  on  hearing  of  a  death  or  of  a  birth 
|n  his  own  family,  becomes  unclean,  and  is  obliged  to 
purify  himself  by  bathing;  so,  on  the  tempoxary  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  moon,  for  some  lunatic  reason^  tvt^ 
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ry  Hindoo  becomes  unclean^  and  is  obliged  to  batbe' ; 
uow^  when  a  Hindoo  becomes  unclean,  his  pots  and  pans 
become  unclean  likewise,  and  are  broken  to  pieces.    If 
thp  reader  be  not  satisfied  with  this  chain  of  argument^ 
he  must  not  lay  the  blame  on  us.  We  should  add  that» 
an  eclipse  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  on  which  a  Hindoo 
is  allowed  to  perform  any  act  of  worship  or  devotion  by 
night     The  fruit  of  almost  every  other  religions  rite 
performed   between  the  setting  and  the  rising  of  tho 
sun,  goes  to  the  Usoorus,  who  are  the  enemies  both  of 
gods  and  men.  As  to  the  bathing  which  is  enjoined  twice, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visible  eclipse,  the  Hindoo  shas- 
tras  have  indicated  nine  species  of  ablution;  and  as  the 
Hindoo  is  allowed  to  make  his  own  choice,  he  naturally 
selects  that  which  may  be  executed  with  the  least  trou- 
ble.   Those  who  bathe  in  the  Ganges  must  plunge  into 
the  stream  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  beginning  ef 
the  eclipse*       Last  year  at  Benares,  the  crowd  poured 
with  such  eagerness  into  the  stream,  that  forty-one  in* 
dividuals  lost  their  lives  in  the  press.      For  seven  days 
after  an  eclipse,   no  journey  of  any  importance  is  to-be 
undertaken. 

May  29lh.  The  worship  of  Trtlochtina  or  Bhicguvutee^ 
the  three-eyed,  by  women,  accompanied  as  usual  with 
gifts  to  brahmtfns. 

June  4th.  This  is  the  day  for  commencing  a  long 
series  of  religious  observances,  by  the  ladies,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  children;  in  which  hope  is  necessari« 
ly  included  the  prolongation  of  the  husband's  life,  Hin« 
doo  women  not  being  allowed  to  marry  tt  second  time* 
The  ceremonies  are  accompanied  with  fasting ;  and  the 
performer  is  required,  on  the  day  succeeding  the  cere« 
mony,  to  eat  only  of  that  description  of  food  which  has 
been  acquired  by  the  operation  of  the  plough.    The  ob* 
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servances  iare  to  be  continaed  every  oiontli  for  fomieen 
year9>  at  the  consammatioD  of  which,  a  golden  image 
orSavitree  is  to  be  formed,  and  fourteen  married  womea 
are  to  be  assembled,  fed,  and  dothed.  The  whole  lerrice 
13  intimately  eonnecled  with  the  tale  ^f  Sairitree,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  amusing  i-cHaanees  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology. 

June  5lh  is  ordained  for  a  service,  intended  to^  tene* 
fit  deceased  ancestors.  It  is  of  course  prohibited  to 
those  whose  parents  are  still  living.  It  is  called  the 
dumb  rite,  because  the  Hindoo  is  directed  to  rise  in 
the  morning,  and  not  to  utter  a  single  syllable  before 
the  completion  of  the  ceremonies.  It  is  blessed  in  the 
apprehension  of  the  natives  with  endless  reward. 

June  Sth.  The  worship  of  Bhtigiivif tee  by  women. 

June  9th.  The  worship  of  Doorga  under  the  character 
of  Ooma  by  women. 

June  llth.  Every  Hindoo  woman  worships  Iier  son- 
jn-law,  and  presents  him  with  flowers,^ to  secure  grand- 
children, but  no  sacred  texts  are  repeated. 

June  15th.  The  JMmhuliura^  or  the  anniversary  of  the 
descent  of  the  Ganges  on  earth,  when  every  one  who  is 
sufficiently  near  bathes  in  the  river.  It  is  natnrally  to 
be  supposed,  that  if  a  daily  and  ordinary  dip  in  tbe 
Ganges  is  productive  of  such  l^undless  jnerit  as  tbe 
jibastras  ascribe  to  it,  a  plunge  on  this  day,  so  pecnlb 
arly  sacred  to  ber  memory,  must  be  very  advanta^ 
ous.  Sailing  up  the  Ganges  between  Calcutta  and 
Serampore  on  this  morning,  it  is  really  a^'8iglit,"tobe- 
bold  the  banks  crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
ready  to  plunge  into  the  stream.  On  this  day,  tbe  lady 
of  the  house  is  forbidden  to  eat  rice.  One  of  the  meet 
amnaing  ceremonies  connected  with  this  rite>  is  that  of 
extending  a  siriog  of  flowers  across  theGangioflk    Tbe 
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width  of  tfie  river  near  the  metropolis  renders  this  a- 
maseniefit  rare ;  but  it  is  freqaently  performed  whr^re 
the  river  is  more  narrow.  Though  the  flowers  are 
straof  at  the  distance  of  sereral  inches,  eight  or  tea 
tbousfuid  are  required  to  span  the  Ganges.  Sacred 
texts  are  read,  and  actsofdoTOtion  are  performed,  while 
the  necklace  is  borne  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  the  stream, 
or  the  passage  of  boats^  soon  breaks  the  thready  and 
bears  away  the  flowers. 

On  this  day  begins  the  worship  of  Mtintisa,  the  goddess 
of  the  serpents,  which  is  continued  on  theSth  and  20th 
of  each  moon  till  the  month  Bhadra,  when  the  cool- 
ness of  the  earth  induces  the  snakes  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  ceremonies  are  performed  with  the  view 
of  being  preserved  from  their  malice.  Though  rejected 
by  the  learned,  the  rite  is  very  common  in  villages, 
where,  from  the  thickness  of  the  foliage  and  underwood, 
those  reptiles  are  most  to  be  feared.  On  the  day  of  the 
worship,  the  poor  mistress  of  the  bouse  is  again  obliged 
to  fast. 

June  10/A.  The  full  moon,  and  the  festival  of  bathing 
Jatfgttonathn.  His  image  and  temple  near  Serampore, 
rank>  in  publld  estimation,  immediately  after  the  great 
temple  in  Orissa.  Oh  this  day,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  is  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  in 
front  of  a  little  platform  of  brick- work,  erected  near  the 
temple.  The  preceding  evening,  a  large  fleet  of  budge- 
rows,  and  of  pleasure-boats,  moves  up  and  down  the 
stream  to  the  place  of  rendezvous;  the  larger  boats  are 
hung  with  lamtems  from  an  awning  on  deck,  under 
which  bands  of  sfUging  and  dancing  girls,  exercise  their 
profession  for  the  amusement  of  the  baboo.  The  river 
is  a  s^ene  of  splendid  gaiety*  The  crowd  assembled  to 
witness  the  ocfremony  has  b^en  cfompnted,  withconslder- 
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able  accuracy^  to  have  on  some  occasions  amounted  to 
300,000.  Through  this  immense  ^crowd,  the  pompous 
approach  of  rich  men  moving  up  from  different  direc- 
tions to  the  vicinity  of  the  temple,  is  marked  by  the 
glittering  of  spears,  and  of  silver  sticks.  At  length,  the 
Baja  of  Seoraphoolee,  the  founder  of  the  temple,  sur- 
rouaded  with  ahost  of  follovrers,  some  on  horseback, some 
on  foot,  is  seen  from  a  distance  to  work  his  way  through 
this  human  forest,  and  to  enter  the  temple.  There,  after 
baving  prostrated  himself  before  the  idol,  and  having 
the  sacred  fillet  of  red  rag  bound  round  his  temples, 
he  commands  the  image  to  be  bathed.  At  every  stage 
ef  the  progress  made  by  the  image  to  the  platform,  a 
shout  is  raised  by  the  crowd.  The  priest  then  raises  a 
siver  ktilsee,  or  water-pot,  over  the  head  of  the  idol,  and 
pours  on  it  the  water  of  the  Ganges  ; — the  vast  multi^ 
tude  below,  simultaneously  lifts  its  hands,  claps  them 
together,  and  raises  a  shout — a  deafening  shout,  'shak* 
ing  the  vault  of  heaven.'  The  shout  of  disloyalty, 
which  ascribes  divine  honor  to  a  log  of  perishable 
wood,  rises  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty;  the  crowd 
begins  to  disperse^  and  in  two  hours,  the  great  plain  is 
again  vacant. 

On  this  also,  the  earth  is  considered  unclean  for 
four  days,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  its  sex  ; 
on  these  days,  no  acts  of  worship  are  performed  (except 
perhaps  in  Assam)  and  the  plough  is  universally  idle. 
It  is  forbidden  to  dig  the  earth  with  any  instrument,  to 
cook  with  the  fire  on  the  ground,  or  even  to  touch  the 
earth.  The  severer  parts  of  this  observance  are  kept 
only  by  widows,  but  the  command  to  cease  from  labor 
is  not  lost  on  the  agriculturist. 

July  7lh.  The  festival  of  drawing  forth  Jtiggtmnatha's 
car^  sufficiently  well  known* 
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*  July  lOth.  Naga  puncbumee;  or  the  worship  of  Mtintf* 
ca^  the  regent  oi'  the  serpen ts«  The  offerings  and  sa- 
crifices are  made  to  the  Stjjjoo  tree  as  to  bis  represen- 
lative* 

July  16th.  Jugguunatha,  after  having  spent  nine  days 
!n  the  family  circle  at  the  temple  of  his  brother  B«Iti« 
Tama,  is  drawn  back  to  his  own  residence,  where  he  re- 
#Sdes  for  another  twelve  month  in  great  tranquillity. 

On  the  15th.  Vtshnoo  retires  to  rest  for  foar  months^ 
which  is  celebrated  by  a  general  and  a  rigid  fast.  The 
sin  of  eating  on  this  day  is  incomparably  great.  The 
reader  may  possibly  possess  sufficient  curiosity  to  list-* 
en  to  the  fable  which  is  said  to  have  .originated  the  cus- 
tom. In  this  iron  age,  sins  had  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  give  birth  to  a  pap  pooroos,  or  a  monster  of 
iniqaity»  every  member  of  whose  bo'ly  consisted  of  somo 
sin ;  his  head  and  neck  consisted  of  the  sin  of  slaying 
•brahmtfns;  the  stealing  of  gold  constituted  his  hands; 
drinking  wine,  formed  the  heart;  the  loins  arose  from  the 
sin  of  injuring  the  wife  of  the  spiritual  guide ;  the  two 
feet  consisted  of  those  who  had  been  accessory  to  tlm 
crime  ;  all  the  toes  and  fingers  were  distinct  sins,  and 
the  hairs  little  peccadillos.  This  is  of  course  metapho;* 
^ical.  Vtshnoo,  having  ordered  all  mankind  to  fast  on  this 
first  day  of  his  slumbers,  and  promised  exemption  from 
sin  to  the  obedient,  it  is  on  record  that  all  men  fasted 
and  became  sinless  ;  whereupon  this  monster  came  to 
Vishnoo,  in  a  doleful  mood,  saying,  since  thou  hast  creat- 
.mA  me,  where  am  I  to  reside,  for  all  men  are  become  sin- 
less 1  Vtshnoo  directed  him  to  enter  into  food  during  this 
one  day  of  universal  innocence.  Hence,  on  this  day,  all 
the  sins  that  man  can  commit,  reside  in  food,  and  he  who 
eats,  is  guilty  of  every  sin,and  incurs  every  curse.  There 
is  hpwever  a  gentle  scale  of  fasting  ordained  for  this  day  ; 
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by  wbicb  every  variety  of  bodily  constitution  nmybeae* 
.commodated,  witbont  impairiDg  mental  parity^  for  it  is 
,plain  that  all  men  cannot  fast  eqaally.  The  bifbest  do« 
gree  of  ansterity  consists  in  abstaining  from  all  food, 
and  even  from  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  air  ;  bnt  to  a  sickly 
constitution^  it  is  permitted,  to  walk  about,  and  taste  tim 
.vital  air;  where  greater  indulgence  is  required,  tbe  devo* 
tee  may  partake  of  a  ball,  certainly  not  very  daiotj, 
composed  of  tbe  five  articles  fornisbed  by  tbe  cow,  m 
dung,  urine,  milk,  clarified  butter,  and  curds;  those  wba 
are  not  satisfied  with  this  food,  may  indulge  in  a  regular 
gradation,  first  of  clarified  butter  alone — then  of  water 
— then  of  milk— tb^  of  roots— then  of  any  thing  bat 
rice — and  where  tbe  appetite  is  particularly  craviiis,tbi 
individual  is  permitted  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  the 
dish,  called  Huvushya,  or  whatever  food  may  be  pre- 
pared in  one  single  pot. 

During  tbe  four  months  of  Vtshnoo*s  slumbers,  in- 
merous  ceremonies  are  ordained,  and  a  pre^eminefit 
blessing  attends  abstinence.  This  period  may  be  termed 
the  great  fast.  A  distinct  reward  is  attached  to  eack 
individual  austerity,  which  however  is  reserved  for  en- 
joyment in  the  next  birth.  To  give  efficacy  to  ibe  act, 
tbe  articles  from  which  the  devotee  abstains,  must  be  of- 
fered to  the  gods  with  the  aid  of  holy  texts.  The  list 
of  fasts,  though  long,  may  not  be  tedious,  and  we  wiH 
venture  to  enter  upon  it,  for  general  Instruction.  He 
who  abstains  from  treacle,  from  the  use  of  oil  and  (ru^ 
grant  things,  will,  in  tbe  next  birth, obtain  a  sweet  voice, 
and  a  body  exhaling  the  finest  odonr.  He  who  abstaias 
from  all  things  that  are  scaly  (in  which  is  incladod 
pana,)  will  be  born  hereafter  in  a  noble  cast;  bathe 
who  for  four  months  takes  all  his  meals  on  the  grosn^ 
without  using  a  brass  plate^  or  even  a  plaintain  leaG  ^^ 
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be  born  a  Ihig.  One  tvho  coiiflties  biiAself  to  Huvushyo' 
will  in  the  n»t  birth  be  ftdofrcd  t^th  splendor.   Ab- 
stinence from  salt^  Vi\\\  insure  fVeedom  from  disease 
in  a  snbseqnent  birth ;  but  heaven  itself  is  the  reward 
ef  hfattivbo  sleeps  on  the  bare  hnmid  eartii  in  this  most 
humid  season.  The  retrard  is  not  likely  to  be  an  object 
of  \oTi%  expectation  ;  for  nothing  kills  the  natives  so  ra- 
pidly as  sleeping  on  the  moist  earth  daring  the  rains. 
As  civilization  advances^  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Hin« 
doos  will  rise  from  the  earth,  and  repose  on  couches. 
He  who  limits  bis  food  to  the  five  productions  of  the 
coiv,  dungy  urine,  8tc.  for  four  months,  will  after  death  ob- 
tain beautifut  members,  a  melodious  voice,  and  a  trans- 
latioB  to  the  state  of  the  Gtindtirvos.     Living  on  fruits 
and  roots,  and  eating  by  day  and  not  by  night,  will  issue 
in  the  possession  of  knowledge;  whereas  eating  by  night 
only,  will  give  birth  to  a  poetical  genius.  He  who  avoids 
drinking  water  while  Vishnoo  sTeeps,  will  earn  enjoy- 
ment in  the  next  birth,  and  become  like  Vuroona  the  god 
of  wafers.       He  who  forsakes  the  use  of  a  fan  during 
these  sultry  months,  will  experience  no  distressing  heat 
in  the  next  bhrth.  The  use  of  Coarse  hempen  garments^ 
in  preference  to  Hght  cotton  vestments,  will  lift  one  to 
Jttdra*8  heaven ;  and  he  who  lays  aside  all  ornamenta 
wiM  be  admitted  into  the  abode  of  the  god  of  riches. 
One  who  refrains  from  the  use  of  a  lamp,  and  sits  night 
after  night  for  four  months  in  the  dark,  will  enjoy,  in  a 
future  birtb,  effulgent  splendor,  and  will  be  admitted 
into  Bnihmo's  heaven.  Ho  who  drinks  out  of  his  hands, 
Kcgecting  all  vessels,  and  renouncing  all  social  inter- 
course, will  earn  enjoyment  in  his  next  transmigration. 
Abstaining  from  all  songs  and  festivities,  will  produce 
hereafter  a  good  voice.        Ho  who  is  dumb  during  this 
period,  wiH  not  only  possess  a  sweet  voice,  but  will  be 
yoi-  IV.  Www 
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belored  kj  all,,  and  pass  through  the  nfxt  birth  iiithtti^ 
eaemies.  Finally,  he  who  passes  theseioor  npnths  ia 
listening  to  the  Pooranaa^  obtains  final  deli^reranco* 

Thus  nvbile  Vt^hooo,  the  .preserver  of  the  univer^^ 
sleeps,  his  devout  worshippers  are  enj^aged  in  a  roond 
of  idle  but  severe  austerities,  the  fruit  of  which  thejr 
cannot  ei\foy  in  this  term  of  existence^  and  for  the.ea- 
jpyment  of  whicb,  in  some  future  birth,  they  have  otoif 
the  promissory  note  of  the  sbastcas. .  It  is  not  however 
to  be  supposed  that  every  native  is  able  to^Mrfoim. 
these  severe  duties  in  a  single  year;  but  the  man  of 
sanctity  contrives  to  execute  them,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  by  taking  one,  two,  or  three,  at  a  time*  They  are 
eminently  in  vogue  among  widows,  npon  whose  haplegs 
heads,  the  full  vial  of  brahmiinioal  austerities  is  poured^ 
for  if  a  widow  will  not  bum,  she  must  submit  to  eveigr 
privatiou,« 

The  24th  of  July  is  appointed  for  a  service  to  the  f  or- 
geat of  snakes,  ^Miiausa. 

Augmt  I5th*  One  of  the  days  called  Tivsptirse^  ia 
vhica  three  lunar  days  combii^e  in  one  sola/  day ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  latter  hoars  of  one,  the  whole  length  of 
ihe  second,  and  the  comn^encement  of  the  third.  It  is 
peculiarly  inauspicious.;  nojouru^,  and  no  und^takr 
iug  of  importance  is  allowed ;  no  religious  ceremony ^is 
efficacious  on  ihis  day,  except  bathing,  the  mowing  and 
evening  hcrvice,  and  <^ifts  to  brahmuns.  Gifts  Uif^ 
priesthood  indeed  suffer  no  intermission*;  there  is  oocoiv- 
junction  of  the  heaveuly  bod ie^  sufficiently  maljgoant  to 
interrupt  this  buuuden  duty.  However  peremo^tjoiBsIy 
unclean  a  Hindoo  m^y  be,  it  is  still  permitted  to^bin 
to  bestow  Kilts  on  the  twice-born* 

Augmt  17/A.  The  worship  of  Vishneo,  thougj^lff  be 
asleep.   A  little  rag  of  yellow  ox  red  cloth  is  bound  to 
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fte  arm^  after  ha^ng^  been  offered  to  him^  and  remains 
there  for  a^eek^  to  secure  freedom  from  disease. 

Ai»gt^t  SOf  A.  Alt  Hindoos'  are  forbidden  to  look  at  tlie 
XQOoa  on  this  the  4th  day  of  her  increase.  For  lookin<;^  at 
her/ the  transgressor  is  condemned  to  drink  a  cup  of 
Vater»  oTor  tHiich  a  holy  text  has  been  repeated;  It  is 
qttite  amnsing  to  see  the  poor  Hindoo  when  he  has^been 
M  nnfortunate  as  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  moon^  running 
ftl^otit  In  the  evening,  with  a  water-pot  in  his  hand^  to  beg 
some  brahman  to  blow  a  sacred  text  into  it. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  sight  of  the  moon  is 
ei)nally  Interdicted^^to  the  natives. 
'  August  25th  is  the  anniversary  of  Krishna^s  birth,  a 
day  of  great  celebrity^  on  which  the  Shalgram,  Vtshnoo'H 
'  repreMntative,  is  worshipped,  with  all  the  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  are  nsnal  on  any  birth  in  a 
family.  It  is  also  a  day  of  fasting;  but  the  next  day, 
by  way  of  compensation,  is  devoted  to  play,  to  dancings 
and  to  every  species  of  amusement. 

August  iUst.  The  advent  of  ilgtMtya,  the  sage>  who  is 
worshipped  in  some  places. 
'    Sq[)t.  eih.  The  worship  of  Mtf  ntisa. 

Sept.  7th.  Women  are  directed  ta  worship  Sushtee  for 
the  benefit  of  their  children.  A  number  of  women  as- 
semble on  tills  occasion,  and  taking  a  water-pot,  as  a 
snbstitnte  for  the  god,  place  some  fruit  on  it,  and  per- 
form the  nsnal  ceremonies,  without  the  aid  of  a  priest ; 
llioy  then  pass  the  fruit  from  one  to  another,  and  anoint 
their  children  with  sandal«wood  and  turmeric. 

S$pt.  8/ft.  The  worship  of  BhugKvtftee  under  the  form 

of  Lttleeta,  performed  by  women  to  obtain  wealth  and 

children.  It  is  to  be  repeated  on  this  day  for  seven  years. 

'    SepL  9th4   The  worship  of  Lnkshmee-naraytmit,  ap- 

Wwwft 
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pointed  for  women  who  desire  a  progeny  U  nimerova 
as  tbe  doorva-grass.    It  is  to  be  repeated  eight  years« 

Sept  10th  is  get  apart  fer  the  worship  of  BtdtiHrama^ 
and  if  repeated  for  nine  years'  will,  produce  much  men« 
tal  pleasure.  The  women  for  whose  benefit  this  service 
is  ordained^  are  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  date  tree^  aad 
to  share  it  amonji:  brabmnos. 

Sept.  12th.  Vtshnoo  having  slept  for  two  months  on 
one  side,  turns  on  tbe  other,  and  the  event  is  commeiao* 
rated  by  a  fast. 
iSep/.  IStk.  A  service  to  jtgustya  the  safe. 
Sept.  14th.  To  commemorate  the  new  crop  ef  rice^ 
house-keepers,  and  especially  husbandmen,  perform  the 
worship  of  Lukshmee.  The  service  rutis  in  the  nimie  df 
the  master  of  the  family  for  i^hose  united  benefit  it  is 
instituted. 

Sept.  I5th.  A  service  which  bestows  mdl^ss  fruit,  is 
celebrated  by  women  in  honor  of  tbe  sleeping  Viriieoo; 
in  the  next  birth^  it  secures  a  freedom  from  all  human 
misery,  a  most  comprehensive  reward.  It  is  to  be  re- 
peated for  fourteen  years.  Should  the  woman  die  be- 
fore this  term  is  accomplished,  she  do^s  not  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  services  she  has  performed,  but  be« 
queathiog  the  completion  of  the  annual  sacrifices  to 
some  friend,  reaps  the  benefit  of  her  devotion  iu  the 
next  birth. 

This  day  completes  the  long  series  ef  acts  of  liorshlp 
to  MttUMsa,  the  regent  of  the  snakes.  It  ends  withmndi 
pomp  and  shew.  This  goddess,  having  no  temple,  is 
worshipped  under  the  wide-spreading  Uswuttba  tree,  at 
the  root  of  which  the  Sgjoo  uee  in  which  be  resides  is 
planted.  From  this,  women  cat  off  a  branch,  and  plast 
.  it  near  their  owjn  hooses,  and  on  this  day,  after  vari- 
ous acts  of  worship,  ^uck  it  up^  and  cast  it  into  tbe  ri- 
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Ter  or  a  pond,  as  the  images  of  the  gods  are  treated 
when  the  act  of  service  is  over.  Particular  spots,  or 
rather  particular  trees  through  jLhe  country,  are  peculiar- 
ly celebrated>  as  the  shrine  of  Muntisa.  A  large  crowd 
assembles  on  this  day  to  dance  and  to  rejoice  at  theso 
sacred  spots,  and  to  worship  the  parental  Sijjoo  tree» 
which  has  served  all  the  neighbouring  families  with  its 
I  branches.  The  snake-catchers,  for  miles  round,  bring  all 

their  snakes  hither,  and  make  them  go  through  the  various 
antics  they  have  been  taught.  Pedlars  bring  hither  their 
goods,  and  a  fair  is  often  held ;  and  thus  terminates  the 
!>  worship  of  this  regent  of  serpents,  with  a  holiday  to  tho 

«  snakes,  and  a  raree-shew  to  the  men  and  women. 

if  This  is  a  great  day  among  the  Hindoos.  No  cooking 

is  is  permitted  throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  a  univer- 

t^al  holiday.    The  stale  food  of  the  preceding  day,  call- 
t5  ed  panta,  is  the  only  sustenance  allowed,  and  every 

i;  family  invites  its  friends  to  partake  of  it. 

I  The  remaining  ceremonies  of  the  Hindoo  year^  wo 

i.  must  defer  to  the  next  Number. 
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